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DEVOTED  TO  BELI6I0N  AND  LITERATURE. 

Vol.  Vffl.  MAY,  1840.  No.  1. 

TO  OUR  FRIENDS. 

The  Western  Messenger  resumes  its  duties  with  the  pres* 
eat  number;  and  its  editors  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to 
wnyj  that  they  have  never  felt  so  strong  a  conviction  of  the 
importance  of  this  periodical^'nor  so  good  a  hope  for  its  sue* 
cess.  If  our  friends  will  give  us  their  aid,  we  pledse  ourselves 
that  this  small,  though  not  feeble  Monthly,  shall  never  be 
abandoned,  till  some  more  efficient  organ  of  Truth  supplies 
hs  place*  The  Messenger  has  done  ^ood,  if  we  may  trust 
the  friendly  commendations  it  has  received^  it  is  destmed*to 
do  more,  unless  we  are  deceived  in  thinking  our  faith  a  vital 
one;  and  the  present  is  a  suitable  occasion  to  describe  what 
we  ccmskler  to  be  its  pecnliar  vocation,  premising  that  we  do 
not  wish  our  contributors  to  be  bound  by  our  notions,  and 
inviting  all  friends  of  religious  liberty,  rational  piety  and 
charity  to  use  our  pages  in  the  way  they  think  best. 

Let  the  Western  Messenger  be  devoted  to  a  difiusion  of 
the  Spirit  of  Jesus.  We  will  explain  our  meaning.  As  we 
understand  the  end  of  our  Saviour's  mission,  it  was  to  live  a 
perfect  spiritual  life.  God  sent,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  a  pure 
moral  being  upon  earth  to  be  an  Ideal  of  Goodness.  In  no 
way  could  man's  whole  nature  be  so  powerfully  addressed,  as 
through  a  divine  character  manifested  in  conduct.  Mail  is 
affectionate;  the  Supreme  Being,  from  his  incomprehensible 
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majesty^  is  often  an  abstraction  rather  tiian  a  real  person  to 
us;  and  in  Jesus  the  imafe  of  his  holiness  was  embodied,  as 
an  object  for  our  love.  Man  is  imaginative;  and  in  the  tri- 
umphant^ innofcence  of  a  crucified  and  ascended  Master,  a 
symbol  was  presented  of  the  peace,  which  our  hopes  desire* 
Man  is  imitative;  and  a  faultless  model  was  set  before  us  in 
the  Son  of  God.  Man  is  moral;  and  the  most  powerful  mo- 
tive appealed  to  our  wills,  in  the  unsullied  rectitude  of  the 
Son  or  Man.  Man  is  intellectual;  and  in  the  beniga  disinter- 
estedness of  Him,  who  was  filled  with  the  Father,  our  highest 
thou^t  of  moral  beauty  is  satisfied.  Could  we  be  imbued 
with  the  faith,  the  hope,  the  love  of  Jesus,  we  should  become 
indeed  the  children  of  God.  ^Beholding  as  in  a  glass  the 
dory  of  the  Lord,  we  should  be  changed  into  the  same  image 
from  glory  to  glory."  The  kingdom  of  God  will  come  by  the 
renewal  of  spu*itual  life  in  individual  souls;  and  this  oioral 
re-creation  ol  our  hearts  can  be  most  efiectually  wrought  by 
entering  into  the  character  of  Jesus,  by  comprehendmg  his 
design,  appreciating  his  principles,  and  learning  to  apply  his 
rules  to  daily  duties  as  they  arise  in  all  social  relations.  We 
are  to  be  morally  perfected  by  becoming  inspired  with  the 
Spirit  of  Jesus. 

As  we  understand  the  Gospels,  the  doctrines  which  our 
Saviour  taught  were  moral,  not  speculative,  and  addressed  to 
conscience  rather  than  the  intellectual  nature.  And  therefore 
we  would  have  our  own  thoughts  and  the  thoughts  of  our 
readers  directed  more  to  religious  convictions  than  to  theo- 
k^ical  arguments.  Again  let  us  explain  our  meaning. — 
Throughout  the  biographies  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth,  not 
&]\  instance  is  mentioned,  in  which  he  entered  into  lengthened 
discussions  as  to  the  being  and  nature  of  a  God,  as  to  his 
attributes  or  relations.  He  never  seemed  to  recognise  the 
possibility  of  doubts  in  any  pure  mind.  His  appeals  were 
always  to  the  unextinguished,  unextinguishable  spirit  of  rev- 
erence in  the  soul.  His  whole  life,  in  every  word  and  deed, 
was  a  manifestation  of  his  gratitude,  his  trust,  his  devoted- 
ness.  He  was  one  with  the  Father.  Father!  this  was  the 
only  name,  by  which  He  could  express  his  overflowing  sense 
of  the  unspeakable  goodness  of  God.  His  proof  of  a  Deity 
was  an  unquestioning  reliance  on  a  providence;  his  argument 
for  the  Supreme  Being's  perfections  was  a  self^acrificing 
obedience;  his  best  assurance  of  divine  mercy  was  a  conde- 
scending sweetness,  which  raised  the  fallen,  and  sought  to 
find  the  lost.  "He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father." 
Again,  we  examine  the  addresses  of  5csu3  in  vain  to  find  any 
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elaborate  reasonings  mitm  the  subject  of  immortality.  The 
creat  conviction,  that  God  would  still  be  the  God  of  souls  he 
bad  loved,  that  he  would  not  forget  those  he  had  once  blessed, 
would  not  disappoint  their  hopes  of  higher  coodness  and  truer 
peace,  grew  at  once  out  of  his  faith  in  a  Heavenly  Father. 
^God  is  not  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living."  How  can 
the  good  die?  How  can  those,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  life 
dweUs,  pass  like  a  dream  from  existence,  merely  by  the  acci- 
dent of  bodily  dissolution?  Jesus  always  spoke  of  eternal  life 
as  something  now  begun  in  every  believing  heart.  He  was 
himself  already  in  heaven.  In  intimate  friendship  with  the 
eternal  Spirit,  he  had  entered  upon  an  illimitable  progress 
toward  perfection.  The  continued  growth  of  a  soul  truly 
quickened  was  not  a  thing  to  be  questioned,  discussed  and 
proved.  It  was  a  sublime  reality,  to  be  felt  and  asserted. 
The  place,  the  time,  the  modes  of  that  existence  were  specu- 
lations, which  He  left  altogether  aside.  ^This  is  Eternal 
Life,  that  men  should  know  thee,  the  only  True  God,  and 
Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou  hast  sent."  Once  more;  Jesus  never 
gave  detailed'  descriptions  of  human  nature.  He  addressed 
hknself  directly  to  the  soul;  to  the  soul  conscious  of  weak- 
ness, yet  strone  in  hope;  burdened  with  sin,  and  longing  for 
liberty;  blinded  with  passion,  «still  seeking  tight;  sorrowful, 
but  forever  craving  peace.  ^^God  sent  his  Son  into  the  world 
not  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world  through  Him 
might  have  life."  The  sad  facts  of  our  moral  struggle  were 
understood,  not  related.  Man  is  walking  amid  the  grandest 
spiritual  wonders,  bVmd  and  deaf,  recognising  only  by  a  passk 
ing  touch  the  sublime  presence  which  mrever  ^ards him.  By 

Erayer,  by  watchfulness,  by  humility,  by  faithfulness,  he  must 
e  bom  again  into  the  world  of  light,  for  which  his  Creator 
destines  him.  Jesus  taught  the  ui^ency  of  our  moral  needs 
by  his  earnest  appeals  to  our  highest  nature;  he  revealed  his 
sense  of  the  intrinsic  worth  of  human  beings  by  a  love  which 
found  in  the  most  degraded  sotnething  to  respect;  and  his  hope 
for  our  redemption  broke  forth  in  the  triumphant  promise, 
that  his  very  hour  of  agony  should  give  him  power  over  all 
souls  forever.  Thus  to  our  understanding  our  Saviour's 
instructions  were  pre-eminently  moral.  This  was  their  pecu- 
liar characteristic.  We  would  seek  to  copy  this  divinest 
model  of  teaching,  by  having  our  whole  souls  so  baptized  into 
"the  spirit  of  adoption"  and  *Hhe  hope  of  glory,"  as  to  see  all 
subjects  in  the  light  of  heavenly  truth. 

But  has  not  theology  its  place  and  its  uses?    Surely.    Phi- 
losophy if?  a  need  of  tlic  intellect;  and  the  clearer  our  thoughts, 
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other  things  being  equal,  unqaesikiiiably  the  purer  are  our 
feelings,  and  the -more  consistent  our  energies  ior  coocL  Er- 
rors of  the  head  are  rubbish  choking  the  springs  of  afiectkm^ 
and  obstacles  to  the  exercise  of  power.  But  we  can  never 
have  the  same  confidence  in  theories,  that  we  instinctively 
repose  in  the  central  truths  of  reason.^  We  may  be  said  to 
know,  in  the  high  sense  in  which  ^faith  b  ihe  evidence  of 
things  not  seen,''  that  always,  everywhere,  in  infinite  modes^ 
exists  a  perfect  spirit,  in  whom  centre — from  whom  stream 
all  our  ideas  of  life  and  loveliness;  and  that  somewhere,  at 
sometime,  in  some  manner,  our  now  imperfect  spirits  shall 
find  a  union  with  Him,  through  unfolding  graces  and  aug- 
mented force.  But  our  speculations  upon  Grod  and  immor- 
tality, though  by  the  d^nand  of  our  minds  for  unity  they  must 
be  carried  on,  should  always  be  regarded  as  mere  fragments 
of  Truth.  We  have  no  wish  or  purpose  to  exclude  theologi- 
cal discussions  from  our  pages;  for  when  ably  conducted^  they 
are  at  once  interesting  and  instructive;  but  we  do  desire,  that 
thev  should  be  regarded  by  writers  and  readers  alike  as  sub- 
brdmate  to  religious  convictions. 

'  Again,  are  there  not  injurious  misconceptions  and  perver- 
sions, which  are  generally  admitted*,  and  which  should  be 
exposed?  Yes!  only  too  many;  too  many  in  our  minds,  as 
Well  as  in  others.  The  Sun  of  Righteousness  i^  dimmed  by 
many  clouds.  Thanks  to  the  free-hearted  and  the  wise  of  an 
earlier  day,  if  any  of  these  have  been  dispelled  from  our  fir- 
mament. Let  us  be  true  to  the  light  we  have,  and  diffuse  it, 
conscious  meanwhile  how  very  fauiblc  we  are,  and  how  much 
our  own  body  needs  a  more  single  eye.  But  let  it  alvrays  be 
rememtered,  that  errors  are  held  dear,  partly  from  the  grain 
of  truth  which  they  contain,  partly  from  accidental  connec- 
tion with  truths,  partly  from  grateful  reverence  for  the  good 
men  of  earlier  times,  who  have  adopted  them,  and  partly  from 
an  honest  fear  of  overturning  the  whole  temple  of  faith  by 
loosening  from  its  walls  a  single  stone.  We  must  consider 
that  a  certain  preparation  of  mind  is  needed  to  receive  new 
views.  The  countless  incidents  of  many  years  bring  us  into 
the  position  by  which  we  become  capable  of  admitting  higher 
convictions.  A  removal  of  prejudices  often  does  more  than 
logical  argumentation;  the  soft  dropping  rains  undermine 
walls  which  batteries  cannot  prostrate.  Sympathy  should 
make  us  gentle,  candid  and  respectful  in  opposition.  ^The 
first  requisite  of  a  Controversialist  is  Love.'*'*  Until  we  see 
the  roots  of  the  tree  of  life  in  any  heart,  we  should  be  guarded 
in  our  blows  at  the  intertwining  fibres  ofdelusion.  And  though 
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It  may  i6em  jparadbKical,  it  is  we  believe  aii  accurate  state- 
inenty  thAt  what  is  true  to  one  mind,  because  in  harmony  wiUi 
all  its  beliefs  and 'habits  of  feeling,  may  be  false  if  admitted 
by  Janothfer;  because  at  variance  with  its  persuasions  and  prin- 
ciples. We  are  not  then  to  think  it  strange,  we  are  not  to  be 
^leved,  because  fit  the  first  statement  of  what  we  feel  assur^ 
IS  rights  others  oppose,  or  even  harshly  condemn  us.  The 
jast  way,  the  wise  way,  the  kind  way  to  destroy  error,  y^e 
think,  is.  th^  positive  statement  of  truth.  We  believe  more 
in  giving  full  utterance  to  our  own  cherished  convictions,  thaii 
in  .'attacking  or  tearing  down  what  others  prize*  We  have 
great  faith  m  explan&uon  and  the  full  declaration  of  opinion, 
bat  not  much  faith  in  contiroversy.  Controversy  enlists  too 
many  selfish  passions.  But  again;  there  is  often  fundamental 
agriseiheht,  where  there  is  apparent  divergence.  How  often 
does  it  happen,  that  two  minds,  which  have  cherished,  ^uite 
conscientiously,  suspicions  of  each  other's  sentiments,  find  to 
their  surprise,  when  trial  opens  the  heart,  that  their  confidence 
reposes  on  a  cofmn^on  foundation;  that  their  hopes  desire  alike 
good ;  that  in  prayer  they  seek  a  similar  relief;  that  in  peni- 
tence they  confess  the  same  inward  wants;  that  of  them  the 
sublime  words  are  true,  there  is  *^one  Lord,  one  faiths  one 
bapti^,  one  God  and  Father  of^all,  who  is  above  all,  and 
through  all,  and  in  all.''  «    '  • 

From  these  various  considerations  it  will  appear  evident^ 
that,  in  our  opinion,  the  Western  Messenger  ought  never  to 
be  the  omm  of  a  sect.  ^Sedaridiiism  is  Jleresy^^^  we  regard 
as  one  of  the  best  sayings  of  our  time.  We  seek  union,  not 
division.  If  we  know  our  own  hearts,  our  solehin  purpose 
is  to  c6-opeirate  with  the  good  of  dl  parties,  sects  and  denomi* 
'nations.  We  would  preach  and  practice  Christian  Eclec- 
ticism. We  would  ^prove  aH  things  and  hold  fast  the  good" 
everywhere.  We  would  imbibe  from  our  brethren  their  best 
spirit;  we  would  open  our  minds  to  all  the  suggestions  they 
can  communicate.  And  on  the  other  hand,  we  would  be 
•frank,  unreserved  in  the  expression  of  our  own  sentiments. 
In  dmplicity,  without  fear  of  miscpnstruction,  desire  of  favor, 
pride  or  polic]^,  we  would  declare  the  truth  committed  to  us. 
The  weary  wilderness  of  theological  strife,  we  trust,  lies  be- 
hind us;  prophets  from  their  Pisgahs  behold  the  promised  land 
'Of  charity,  and  pioneers  of  every  sect  bring  in  rich  clusters 
from  vines  of  peace.  In  all  religious  movements  of  the  day, 
a  revival  of  pure  affection  is  sought  rather  than  a  correctness 
of  creed;  and  the  various  philanthropic  enterprises,  which 
'promise  really  to  christianize  men,  and  not  merely  christen 
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them,  unite  the  best  hearts  from  every  fold.  The  history  of 
sects  is  well  known.  The  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  seemed 
tame  to  men  whose  ingenuity  had  been  nuil^ed  by  mysterious 
speculations.  The  Jewish  Cabalists,  the  Oriental  Gnostics, 
the  New  Platonics  mingled  their  subtleties  with  the  sublime 
nnoral  truths  of  Jesus.  Then  came  heresies,  schisms,  coun- 
cils,  mystifying  in  countless  ways  and  degrees  the  few  grand 
doctrines  of  the  word  of  life.  But  the  spirit  of  Jesus  has  been 
too  mighty  for  these  perverse  influences  to  subdue.  It  has 
for  eighteen  centuries  been  silently  working  in  humble  hearts, 
sanctifying  through  them  society.  And  now  a  better  and  a 
brighter  day  is  opening  upon  us.  It  needs  no  gift  of  prophecy 
to  foresee,  that  the  time  is  not  distant,  when  creeds,  and  plat- 
forms, and  systems,  and  articles  will  cease  to  be  the  bonds  of 
connection  among  Christians.  Human  yokes  and  halters 
must  be  broken.  **Mene,  M ene,  Tekel,  Upharsin,"  is  written 
on  all  spiritual  Bastiles.  In  every  denomination  are  hearts 
deeply  meditating  on  the  *'New  Cfommandment;"  and  surely 
as  the  Prince  of  reace  shall  come,  must  the  true  test  of  dis- 
ciphship^  which  He  gave,  be  recognised,  ^by  this  shall  all  men 
kxLovr  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another.'* 
This  jubilee  of  true  liberty  we  would  hasten.  We  would 
dwell  upon  the  grand  essentials  in  which  all  agree,  not  upon 
the  trifles  in  which  they*  Jiffer.  We  bear  indeed  the  name 
Unitarian.  It  is  a  name,  which  in  the  present  state  of  the 
Christian  world,  we  are  bound  to  wear.  But  we  would  gladly 
change  it.  Not  because  it  is  everywhere  spoken  against;  for 
so  long  as  the  truths,  of  which  it  is  the  symbol,  are  unac- 
knowledged, we  feel  constrained,  by  our  love  of  our  Master, 
and  our  reverence  for  what  we  consider  the  faith  first  deliv- 
ered to  the  saints,  to  use  it.  We  dislike  the  name  Unitarian, 
because  it  is  a  mere  scholastic  title,  associated  with  thoughts 
of  the  unworthy  dissensions,  which  have  disgraced  Christen- 
dom, and  because  it  does  no  justice  to  the  spiritual  tendency 
of  our  body.  We  would  be  distinguished,  if  indeed  there  is 
.necessity  for  the  division  of  believers  into  separate  bodies, 
which  we  doubt,  by  a  truly  Christian  badge.  The  first  disci- 
ples were  called  Brethren*  Beautiful  and  holy  name!  signifi- 
cant at  once  of  their  faith  in  a  common  Father,  and  of  the 
law  of  love  by  which  they  were  bound  in  mutual  duties. 
Brethren — Christian  Brethren;  thus  would  we  call  ourselves, 
and  open  our  communion  to  "all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  sincerity.'' 

The  leading  aim  of  the  Western  Messenger  we  think  then 
should  be  the  mculcation  of  a  spirit  of  Life — individual  and 
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Bocaal  Life*  We  would  seek  to  conceive  and  realise  on  Ideal 
of  Humanity.  The  temple  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  loves  to 
dwell  is  a  true  man;  the  acceptable  worship  is  a  pure  charac- 
ter, manifested  in  acts  of  dignity  and  love.  The  end  of  exist- 
ence is  growth;  progress  is  the  vital  law  of  the  soul;  hope 
will  admit  uo  limit  but  perfection.  Man's  restlessness  is  a 
sign  of  his  grand  destiny.  Even  misdirected  energies  reveal 
his  sreatness.  The  whole  discipline  of  providence  is  a  proof 
of  God's  interest  and  regard.  In  Jesus  we  see  our  perfected 
nature.  In  this  view  the  whole  of  being,  all  powers,  all  cir- 
cumstances, the  grand  relations,  the  minute  details  of  earthly 
existence  become  sublime.  As  the  Master  teaches  his  pupils 
to  draw  straight  marks  and  outlines,  and  to  copy  fragments, 
that  his  hand  may  be  formed;  so  by  the  ever  retummg  per- 
plexities of  this  work-day  world,  God  is  training  man  to  the 
art  of  virtue.  We  would  strive  in  every  way,  by  essays,r 
tales,  biographies,  poems,  translations,  extracts,  maxims,  to 
show  the  worth  of  true  Manhood.  Again;  we  see  a  progress 
in  the  past  history  of  our  race;  we  feel  that  a  mighty  power 
of  good  is  stirring  now  in  society;  we  believe  in  the  comiujg 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  We  have  full  faith  that  the  time  is 
approaching,  though  it  may  yet  be  distant,  when  national 
greatness  will  be  tested  by  virtue  and  wbdom,  and  not  by 
numbers,  wealth,or  extent  of  possession;  when  the  onlj;  policy 
tolerated  will  be  rectitude;  when  the  object  of  legislation  will 
be  not  only  the  common  weal,  but  the  highest  good  of  indi- 
viduals; wnen  those  men  will  be  raised  to  power,  who  in  their 
characters  embody  true  greatnegs,  and  thus  prove  their  right 
to  rule;  when  measures  will  be  the  result,  not  of  artful  ma- 
nceuvering  or  party  swa^,  but  of  the  consenting  judgments 
of  an  inteUigent  and  upright  people;  when  castes  will  be  bro- 
ken down,  and  reverence  and  courtes}^  act  freely;  when  ser- 
vitude, military  glory,  the  sway  of  fashion  and  the  tyranny  of 
public  opinion  will  be  banished;  when  all  will  seek  to  give  the 
most  favourable  opportunities  to  each,  and  each  will  find  his 
highest  joy  in  blending  his  ener^es  with  the  best  designs  of 
all;  when  among  men,  as  "with  God  there  will  be  no  respect 
of  persons."  We  would  lend  what  aid  we  can  to  bring  on 
this  glorious  consummation,  by  the  statement  of  great  prmci- 
ples,  by  the  exhibition  of  social  needs,  by  encouragmg  all 
enterprises  of  true  charity,  of  moral  or  intellectual  improve- 
ment, by  descriptions  of  scenes  no\v  occurring,  by  illustrating 
in  every  way  tne  idea  of  Brotherhood. 

Such  is  our  conception  of  what  the  Western  Messenger 
should  be.    The  aim  is  high,  but  wc  do  not  gee  why  the  ob- ' 
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jeoi  cannot  be  attahiftd  in  a  Monthly,  aa  well  as  in  ^  Quar* 
tcrly,  or  a  vplume;  and  time  and  place,  we  think,  encourage 
the  attempt.  But  we  end,  as  we  began,  with  «ayuig  to  ml, 
who  wish  to  «ee  the  monkish  cowl  removed  firom  the  simple 
beauty  irf  oar  faith;  to  all,  whose  souls  feel  the  duty  and  the 
privilege  of  spiritual  freedom;  to  all,  who  desire  mdividual 
and  social  progress — Brethren!  speak  out  what  yoiir  hearts 
and  reason  dictate.  Our  pages  are  open.  Otoly  speak  strongly^ 
candidly  and  kindly.        ^        '  w.  h.  c 


A  HYMN. 

Lord,  I  believe  in  Christ,  thy  Son, 

Help  thou  mine  unbelief! 
I  feel  He  is  the  only  one 

Can  brmg  my  soul  relief^ 

His  blessed  words  alone  can  give 

L^ht  in  the  darkest  hour: 
His  wondrous  life  can  make  me  live, 

His  death  give  conquering  power. 

If  ever  I  am  led  away 

From  Jesus  and  His  word. 
Send  down  thy  Spirit,  that  I  may 

Return  agahi,  O  Lord. 

This  hollow  world  can  give  me  none 

Of  all  the  joys  I  sought — 
But  in  the  Gospel  of  thy  Son 

Are  treasures  passing  thought. 

Then  help  me,  Lord,  to  turn  to  Him, 

And  find  a  sure  relief: 
Before  this  soul  grows  cold  and  dim, 

O  help  mine  unbelief!  c.  p.  c. 
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LIFE  IN  ClNCaNNATI  IN  4840. 

Few  of  U8  ksiow  how  our  neighbors  live;  few  of  tis  tA% 
even  what  are  the  daily  doings  of  those  about  us.    And  yet- 
to  leara  more  of  the  strange  world  in  whose  midst  we^  wdlk^ 
is  perhaps  the  surest  way  oy  which  to  put  off  prejudice  and 
error,  and  acquire  in  their  st^^d  liberality  and  wisdom. 

To  present  true  portraits  of  some  of  the  many  vdrieties  of 
life  which  now,  at  this  hour^  have  their  being  m  this  ^ty,  is 
lay  object ;  and  every  portrait  is  from  life. 

FXAST   SCSKE* 

A  toom  19  by  8,  with  a  window  of  4  panes  oC  glass,  and 
a  diimney-place  4  by  3;  a  bed  is  in  the  room;  a  table  hav- 
ing three  legs,  and  an  empty  candle  box  set  upon  the  end 
to  serve  as  a  seat;  no  chairs.  In  one  comer  three  sticks  of 
wood.  In  the  bed  and  among  the  clothes  upon  it,  which 
consist  of  blankets,  coats,  petticoats,  pantaloons,  and  ragged 
quilts,  are  a  mother,  her  son  of  sixteen,  her  daughter  of  four- 
teen, and  three  younger  children;  alLi^re  asleep  but  the  mo- 
ther, though  the  hour  is  half-past  nine,  A.  M.  The  mother, 
lies  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  three  sticks  of  wood;  presently 
she  shakes  the  oldest  boy  by  the  shoulder,  and  says,  **Bill,  I  say 
when  did  the  council  tell  you  they'd  give  us  some  more 
woodf'  ^Nexi  week,  I  tailed  yer,  last  night;  let  me  deep.'* 
So  he  dro^s  away  again  into  slumber,  while  the  mother  with 
many  a  deep-drawn  breath,  makes  her  calculations  for  fuel 
during  fpur  days,  her  capital  being  three. sticks*  Her  finan- 
ciering thoughts  terminate,  where  so  many  do,  in  concludbg 
to  bonrow.  Having  settled  this,  idie  gets  up,  puts  on  her 
outer  clothes,  (the  under  ones  are  never  taken  oflf  except  to 
wash,  at  rare  intervals,)  and  proceeds  to  fish*ottt  the  smaller 
childem,  whose  faces  she  rubs  with  a  damp  Crash  towel  till 
all  are  red  and  Tearing.  Sally  and  Bill,  much  relieved  by 
the  absence  of  the  juniors,  stretch  themselves  and  prepare 
fora  new  draught  of  oblivion;  while*  the  mother  makes  ready 
her  thick  coffee,  and  puts  a  little  fat  into  the  frying-pan  to 
melt  before  the  one  stick  which  she  has  kindled  at  the  end, 
while  she  mixes  the  unleavened  flour  and  water  which  are 
to  supply  their  staff  of  life. 

At  nrst  glancing  into  this  room,  one  thinks  it  the  home  of 
vice;  the  abode  of  intemperance,  licentiousness,  idleness,  and 
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probably  dishonesty. — The  glance  is  deceptive..  The  mother 
IS  honest,  industrious  and  religious;  but  without  work  and  * 
without  tact;  moreover,  she  was  raised  in  a  slave'  state  and 
learned  inefficiency  from  her  sugar-trough  cradle.  The  eldest 
boy  is  in  a  bad  way,  it  is  true;  for  being  out  of  work,  he  has 
fallen  into  the  company  df  boys  whose  parents  are  bad, 
and  is  learning  evil  rapidly.  He  and  his  sister  deep  so  late 
Ms  morning  because  they  were  up  by  turns  throu^rh  the 
night  with  a:  neighbor's  child;  however,  they  rarely  rise  be- 
fore nine,  having  no  work,  and  animal  warmth  being  cheaper 
than  fuel.  The  sister  is  by  nature  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
girls  in  the  city;  modest,  intelligent,  full  of  feeling;  but  slattern- 
ly, careless,  and  inefficient. 

The  father  of  this  family  has  gone  to  that  great  receptacle 
of  husbands  and  sons,  known  by  the  somewhat  vague  name 
of  **down  the  river:"  nothing  has  been  heard  from  him  for 
eight  months. — ^This  is  probaWy,  then,  one  of  the  deserted 
families.  The  mother  goes  out  to  wash — ^the  elder  daughter 
takes  care  of  the  younger  children,  one  of  whom  is  a  crip* 
pie — the  elder  son  works  in  brick-yards,  tobacconist's  shops^ 
printbg-offices,  and  when  out  of  work  runs  the  streets,  and 
Ly  intervals  goes  to  school*  For  some  days  all  have  been 
out  of  work;  they  have  no  money,  no  meat,  no  bread;— a 
little  lard,  a  few  pounds  of  flour,  a  "  drawing"  or  two  of 
coffee, — without  milk  or  sugar, — behold  their  possessions! 
Rent  is  due,  also,  and  wood  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  Friends 
on  earth  this  family  has  not;  but  the  mother  has  still  her  faith 
in  Grod's  Presence,  and  in  his  Providence.  The  power,  the 
value  of  that  faith,  those  of  us  who  dwell  not  in  th^  constant 
presence  of  want  do  not,  cnanot,  redltze.  To  that  poor  wo- 
man, God  is  no  abstraction,  but  a  living  Father. — ^He  is  not 
among  the  stars,  but  by  her  bed  side. — When  the  hour  of 

Seat  need,  of  hopeless  need,  almost,  comes, — ^her  Bible  and 
ethodist  hymn  book  have  a  divine  power  in  them,  and  her 
last  crust  becomes,*  like  the  five  loaves  in  the  desert'-place, 
enough  for  a  mil^ltitude. 

But  want  of  food  is  not  so  hard  to  bear  as  what  follows — 
the  temptation  to  forget  want  in  whiskey; — the  temptation  to 
supply  want  by  dishonesty, — ^by,  what  many  tongues  sug» 
gestv^the  prostitution  of  that  young  giri.  It  is  when  we 
see  the  immense  ^  purchase"  which  Satan  has  whereby  to 
move  such  hearts,  and  look  at  the  frequency  with  which 
he  moves  our  own, —  that  we  may  learn  tolerance  for  the 
vices  of  the  poor.  Let  a  man,  or  woman,  fall  down  drunk  in 
in  the  street,  or  be  caught  in  a  petty  theft — ^lo!  the  refined  pass 
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by  in  disgust  and  contempt;  the  worldly  with  a  sneer;  the 
vulgar  stop  and  look  on  with  a  lau^h.  The  pity  wiUiout 
condemnation,  without  contempt,  without  derision, —  such 
as  becomes  a  Christian^ — ^we  seldom  witness. 

SECOND  SCENR. 

A  room  33  by  18;  12  feet  high;  windows  reaching  to  the 
floor;  splendid  curtains;  sofas  of  rose- wood;  pier-tables; 
mirrors;  pictures;  hanging  and  mantle  lamps;  seats  of  vari- 
ous kinds  worked  in  worsted;  a  carpet  into  which  the  foot 
sinks  half-way  to  the  ankle.  It  is  the  edge  of  evening. — 
Two  old  ladies  sit,  looking  at  the  fire;  one  keeping  time  to 
an  imaginary  band  of  music  with  her  foot.  One  young  lady, 
near  the  window  is  engaged  in  running  her  eyes  over  Mar- 
ryat's  ^  Diary .^^  From  an  adjoining  room  is  heard  that  pe- 
culiar kind  of  uproar  which  commences  towards  dusk  in  a 
dinner  party.  A  young  man  enters  and  throws  himself,  6x\\ 
lei^th,  on  a  sofa. 

The  door  bell  rings;  servant  enters  and  says  there  is  a  wo- 
man wisliing  to  see  Mrs.  A.,  the  same  woman  who  called 
this  morning.  ^Tell  her  to  call  to-morrow  morning,"  says  Mrs. 
A. — ^"  Why  not  see  her  to-night,  aunt?  "says  the  young  man. 
"Why!  my  dear  John?"  cries  the  second  old  lady,  Mrs.  B., 
"donU  you  know  how  many  houses  have  been  robbed  of  their 
cloaks,  only  just  last  week  and  within  a  month?  To  be  sure 
the  woman  must  come  bv  daylight,  and  not  in  this  kind  of  rob- 
bery way  at  midnight."  John  groansygets  up,  and  goes  into  the 
entry.  He  asks  the. poor  woman  her  errand;  she  is  after 
some  work  promised  last  week.  John  tells  his  aunt.-:— ^^Sa^ 
she  may  call  day  after  to*morrow — it  isnU  ^ut  out  yet,"  is 
the  reply,  which  John  transmits.  The  woman  turns,  goes 
to  the  door,  hesitates,  bites  her  lip,  swallows  her  heart  once 
or  twice,  opens  the  door,  stops  s^ain,  and  turns  round,  look- 
ing downward,  so  as  to  hide  her  race,  thoush  it  is  too  dark  to 
see  color  or  feature.  John  says  to  himself—"  Well,  I  do  be- 
lieve she's  a  thief,  after  all,"  and  watches  her  narrowly. 
She  ask^,  after  another  £;ulp  or  two,  if  she  can  have  the  half- 
dollar  yet  due  her?  John,  fearing  a  trick,  remains  in  the  en- 
try and  calls  to  his  aunt.  The  reply  is  heard  indistinctly, 
mingled  with  renewed  roars  of  laughter  from  the  dining- 
room, — ^"Tell  Mrs.  Tage,"  is  the  reply,  "—call — pay  her— 
own  leisure."  Mrs.  Page  turns;  John  draws  out  a  half- 
dollar,  and,  putting  it  into  her  hand,  asks  her  place  of  resi- 
dence.     She  tells  him  and  departs,    -John  walks  once  or 
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twice  throD^  the  entry,  and  then  returns  to  his  sofa.  ^  Do 
you  know  uiat  woman,  aunt? — ^Qb!  no;  she's  a  poor  thmg. 
I  give  her  work  to  keep  her  from  pestering  me;  bat  it  don't 
do."  **She  is  not  content  with  iwork,"  says  John,  *'b«t 
wants  money! — most  unreasonable!"  Mrs.  A.  does  not  un- 
derstand, and  yawns.  The  young  lady  rubs  hereyes^and 
says  Marryat's  **a  right  fine  fellow."  Mrs.  B.  proceeds  to 
remark  how  wicked  it  is  to  beg,  instead  of  working;  and 
how  strange  it  is  that  the  benevolent  societies  do  not.pro*. 
vide  for  the  poor;  and  how  wonderful  it  is  poverty  should 
be  allowed.  John  be^ns  to  say  something  about  Hellow-^ 
men,  and  fellow-Christians,"  but  his  aunt  cuts  him  short  by 
asserting  that  Mr.  Page  is  neither  man  nor  Christian. — 
^Whv  not  Christian?"  cries  John. — ^^ Because  she  told  me 
herself  she  had  never  been  to  church  for  time  immemorable.'' 
^Did  she  say  why!" — -^Oh!  as  usual,  something  about 
clothes;  just  an  excuse  of  course.  Every  body  knows  a  true 
humble  Christian  don't  mind  the  like  of  clothes."  The  din- 
ner party  breaks  up — eight  men  in  the  four  hours  having  con- 
sumed as  much  (in  cost)  as  would  support  a  ^^poor  family"  of 
three  or  four  the  year  round. 

THIRD   SCENIC. 

A  small  room  in  the  suburbs,  shed  roof,  no  plastering  on 
the  walls.  In  a  closet,  a  few  plates  and  saucers  neatly  ar- 
ranged— a  bed  smooth  and  orderly — a  fire  of  saw  dust — on 
some  chunks  of  wood  sit  a  man  and  two  little  girls,. of  8  and 
10,  with  flaxen  hair  and  blue  eyes,  looking  up  into  their  fath- 
er's diin-seen  face — he  is  tolling  them  the  story  of  Joseph. 

The  door  opens,  and  Mrs.  Page  enters;  puts  down  her  basket; 
kisses  her  children,  who  jumped  up  to  meet  her;  turns  down 
the  bed-clothes  to  look  at  the  sleeping  baby;  and  then  sits 
down  by  the  fire.  **No  work,  Edward,"  she  says,  sighing. 
"But  you  have  the  pay  for  the  last?"  "I  have  some  bread, 
and  some  sugar,  and  your  medicines;  and  paid  up  at  the  apothe- 
cary's." **Then  we  will  thank  God,  and  go  to  bed,  and  to- 
morrow pray  for  our  daily  bread  again."  An  hour  is  spent 
in  talk  and  prayer,  and  all  go  to  bed. 

FOURTH    SCSNS. 

Mrs.  Page's  house;  9  A.  M.— All  clean  and  in  order;  break- 
fast over,  floor  scrubbed;  Mrs.  P.  gone  to  get  work,  if  possi- 
ble.—John  enters;  hesitates; looks  round;  "Is  this  Mrs.  Page's 
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house f^  ^^It  is/'  Asks  for  her;  is  invited  to  sit  down;  looks 
upon  Mr.  P.  as  xm  outlaw  and  ruffian,  and  prefers  to  stand. 
John  inquires  as  to  family,  etc.;  the  two  little  girls  come  and 
take  his  hand  at  their  father's  bidding,  John  rather  shrinking, 
as  from  young  8con>ions.  Mr.  Page  tells  his  storjr;  he  was  a 
carpenter ;  he  nort  himself  by  a  fidl,  and  has  been  sick  all  win- 
ter. •  His  wife  has  supported  him.  Has  been  visited  by  few; 
helped  only  by  poor  neighbors.  One  who  visited  them,  ^an 
excellent  diristian  woman  she  was  too,''  he  said,  heid  talked 
hard  to  his  wife  for  ironing  some  clothed  on  Sunday  morning 
for  his  children  to  go  to  Sunday  school  in,  though  she  was  up 
tilt  ten  the  night  before  working;  it  had  dispirited  his  wife  a 

K9at  deal.  **Doe8'  your  wife  go  to  church  f  asks  John.  **She 
s  not  had  a  shoe  of  her  own  for  months,'^  is  the  answer, 
"when  she  goes  out  she  borrows  a  neighbor's,  who  can't  lend 
them  of  a  Sunday,"  John  returns  to  his  aunt's,  with  some 
new  views  of  li&. 

FIFTH   SCENE. 

Front  street,  of  a.  sunny  day,  early  in  January.  A  good 
looking  young  man  is  going  from  store  to  store,  asking  for 
work.  Some  have  none;  some  ask  his  politics,  and  tell  him 
he's  served  right  for  voting  for  Van  Buren ;  some  ask  his  name, 
Ksondition,  birth-place,  etc.  He  is  named  John  Scott;  came 
froih  Cuyahoga  county:  has  a  mother  and  sister  mainly  de- 
pendent on  him ;  worked  all  the  summer  and  fail  on  one  of  the 
public  works,  and  lost  half  his  wages  through  some  dispute 
Detween  the  company  and  contractors;  has  no  home  in  Cin- 
cinnati, but  puts  up  at  D.'s,  on  Water  street,  when  he  can 
pay,  and  sometimes  sleeps  on  the  floor  by  the  stove  when 
penniless*  Has  no  friend  m  the  city,  and  no  means  of  leav- 
ing it* 

Finding  no  work,  John  leans  against  a  post,  and  suns  him- 
self, and  thinks  of  his  poor  mothers  disappointment  at  receiv- 
ing no  letter  from  him.  He  fears  to  write,  for  he  has  no 
money  to  send,  and  is  conscious  of  having  misspent  what  lit- 
de  he  has  earned.  His  heart  sinks,  his  blood  grows  bitter  and 
savage;  he  would  like  to  dfx)wn  thought  in  dnnk,  quarrel,  any 
thing.  A  COTtirade  touches  him  on  the  shoulder,  "Liauor, 
John?"  With  a  mad  alacrity  he  joins  the  drinkers.  Had  the 
good  Whig  who  reject^Ki  him  for  his  vote,  employed  him^  he 
might  have  saved  a  soul  alive. 
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SIXTH   8CENS* 

•  A  cold,  snowy  afternoon  late  in  January;  dusk  is  drawing 
near;  men  muffled  up  to  the  chin  step  alon^  quickly,  and  re- 
mark through  their  coat-collars  that  ifs  quite  a  snow-storm; 
then  drive  on  again,  bending  against  the  cold  wind,  with  vis^ 
ions  of  hot  rolls  and  buttered  toast,  of  a  cosv  evening  by  the 
fireside,  and  a  isoft  Warm  bed,  in  their  minds.  One  of  them 
is  stopped  by  a  man  whose  legs  move  under  him  as  he  stands, 
as  if  all  his  joints  were  of  the  ball-and-socket  make;  a  large 
rent  in  the  leg  of  his  pantaloons  reveahi  no  under  garment; 
another  in  the  seat  fails  to  discover  a  shirt;  his  teeth  chatter; 
his  whole  frame  quivers  as  in  an  ague;  hi^  fingers  stand  out 
like  icicles.  ^Stranger,^'  he 'says,  ^'where  can  I  get  warmf 
•KSro  home,  go  home,  my  good  fellow,"  answers  the  other  with 
mingled  nausea  and  pity.  ^I  have  no  home,''  growls  John 
Scott,  *4'm  cold;  Pve  slept  out  two  nights;  two  nights  by  the 
watch,  stranger.  Pm  cold,  I  tell  you;  I  have  not  seen  a  fire 
for  eight  hours.  As  God  made  you,  stranger,  where  can  I 
get  warm?".  Two  more  gentlemen  come  up;  stop;  and  one 
asks  what  the  matter  is. — "Oh!  the  man's  only  drunk!"  cries 
his  friend,  "come  along,  or  the  mufiins  will  be  burnt."  They 
pass  on — ^John  Scott  looks  after  them,  and  mutters  something 
about  their  being  burnt  one  day;  while^his  eyes  are  wander- 
ing, the  person  nrst  addressed,  feeling  unable  to  do  any  thing, . 
pushes  for  home.  John,  muttering  curses,  and  prayers,  and 
promises  of  amendment,  staggers  up  the  street.  *  *  Soon 
after  d(irk  he  was  picked  up  from  the  middle  of  the  street, 
(where  two  or  three  pe^ons  had  poked  him  with  their  cones 
to  see  what  the  matter  was,  and  concluded  he  was  "only 
drunk,")  and  taken  to  a  tavern  by  a  young,  chicken-hearted 
clerk,  who  was  such  an  enemy  to  Temperance  as  to  pity  an 
intemperate  man. 

SEVENTH    SCENE. 

A  small,  dark  room,  unplastered;  the  crevices  of  the  walls 

Gsted  over  with  leaves  from  the  Bible.  A  small  fire  of  pine 
ards,  (it  is  late  in  February.)  Two  men  sit  by  a  table,  at 
some  game  of  chance,  by  the  light  of  a  candle  stuck  in  a  knot- 
hole. One  is  John  Scott,  the  other  Mike  Simmons.  Mike 
was  once  a  boatman,  hale  and  handsome;  he  is  still  handsome, 
but  dying  of  consumption;  he  was  once  honest,  sober,  indus- 
trious— ^he  is  now  a  drunkard,  gambler,  idler,  and  lives  by 
stealing  lo^s  from  the  saw  mills,  and  lumber  from  rafts.  He 
keeps  a  child  at  a  pay  school. 
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The  door  opens,  and  Mike's  wife  enters;  red  in  face,  and 
reeling.  She  places  a  jug  on  the  table,  and  from  a  heap  of 
crockery,  and  old  shoes,  pulls  out  a  bowl  and  washes  it  in  the 
water  bucket.  Drinking  begins.  Mike  has  a  job  on  hand, 
and  wants  his  wife  out  of  the  way,  for  even  such  women  as 
she,  have  hearts,  and  pity  the  victims  in  whose  midst  they 
walk.  The  woman  is  drenched,  and  thrown  into  the  heap  of 
^traw,  bed-clothes,  and  children  in  the  corner;  the  children 
cry  out,  and  wriggle  fVom  under  their  mother;  one  squirms 
out  of  bed,  and  iskicked  back  by  the  father. 

Family  matters  settled,  Mike  ^es  on  with  his  game;  John 
Scott  is  kept  on  the  verge  of  entire  drunkenness  by  the  whis- 
key, and  prevented  from  going  over  by  well-told  tales  of 
theft,  robbery,  and  bloodshed — exciting  enough  to  rouse  him 
from  complete  lethargy.  About  ten,  a  third  man  enters,  after 
a  mysterious  tap  at  the  window.  The  three  draw  together, 
and  speak  under  their  breath.  The  results  of  that  consulta- 
tion are  not  yet  evident,  but  at  such  moments  bpld  deeds  of 
evil  are  planned^  By  some  such  deed,  John  Scott  may  yet 
prove  that  when  drunk  in  the  street,  his  case  was  not  that  of 
^only  drunk,"  but  that  of  one  hanging  between  a  return  to 
right,  and  destruction.  Even  now,  breathing  this  tainted  at- 
mosphere of  whiskey  and  onions,  in  which  the  very  candle 
bums  dim,  John  thinks  of  his  mother!  Oh!  were  some  friend 
by,  to  help  the  poor  struggling  wretch!  There  is  none:  Sa- 
tan smiles  at  his  elbow,  and  opposite,  Mike  smiles  in  answer; 
little  dreaming  that  this'dear  iriend  and  gossip,  the  Tempter, 
is  exchanging  grins  with  the  Death  which  is  even  now  look- 
ing from  his  own  sunken  and  swimming  eyes.         j.  h.  k>. 
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THE  IDIOT  CHILD.— Krumjiachkr. 

Abraham  sat  one  day  in  the  grove  of  Mamre,  and  leaned, 
his  head  upon  his  hand  and  wept.    Then  his  son  Isaac  came 
to  him,  and  said;   My  Father,  why  moumest  thouf    What 
dost  thou  want? 

Abraham  answered  and  said:  My  soul  is  troubled  for  the 
people  of  Canaan,  that  they  know  not  the  Lord,  and  wander 
on  their  own  ways,  in  darkness  and  foolish  frenzy. 

O,  answered  the  son,  is  that  all!  How  can  such  a  thing 
distress  thy  heart?  It  is  only  their  way.  Then  the  Patrisrfch 
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arose  Trom  his  seat,  and  said:  Gome  and  follow  me.    Aod  he 
led  tfie  youth  into  a  hut,  and  said  to  him,  behold  i 

And  there  was  a  child  that  was  an  Idiot,  and  the  mother 
sat  near  the  child  and  wept*  But  Abraham  asked:  Why 
weepest  thouY  Then  answered  the  mother,  and  said:  Ah, 
this  my  little  son  eats  and  drinks,  and  we  take  care  of  him, 
but  he  knows  neither  his  father's  nor  his  mother's  face,  llias 
his  life  is  lost,  and  the  fountain  of  joy  for  him  dried  up.  Thus 
spake  the  waman,  and  wept;  but  Abraham  went  and  preached 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  who  has  made  Heaven  and  Earth. 

C  T.   B* 


ON  SIN. 

What  is  sin?  and  whencp  has  it  its  orisint  These  are  im- 
portant questions,  to  the  consideration  of  which  I  purpose  to 
devote  the  present  essay. 

it  may  appear  strange  that,  after  all  that  has  been  said  and 
written  on  this  subject,  the  question  should  still  be  asked: 
What  sin  is,  and  whence  it  proceeds;  but  when  I  consider  the 
various  opinions  which  are  held  in  re^d  to  these  points,  it 
appears  to 'me  that  there  does  still  exist  a  want  of  clear  and 
demite  ideas  with  respect  to  them. 

Some  there  are,  wno  speak  of  sin  ad  something  which  is 
contrary  to  man's  nature,  and  which  necessarily  renders  him 
unhappy,  and  exposes  him  to  suffering.  If  this  definition 
were  just,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  universality 
of  sin;  for  men  act  constantly  from  the  wish  to  increase  their 
happiness,  and  to  avoid  suffering. 

Others,  on  the  contrary,  have  attributed  man's  sinfulness 
to  an  inherent  depravitv  of  his  nature,  in  consequence  of  Ad- 
am's transgression.  I  have  lately  endeavoured  to  shew  the 
fallacy  of  &e  doctrine  of  origind  sin,*  and  shall  not  repeat 
what  I  then  said  on  this  subject. 

In  the  September  number  of  the  Messenger,  a  writer  ex- 
presses his  belief,  that  man  is  bom  with  a  disectsed  and  ^kpraved 
nature,  which  leads  him  to  seek  wrong  ends,  and  to  devise 
things  evil  for  him.  Highly  as  I  esteem  that  writer,  on  ac- 
count of  his  personal  worth,  and  his  services  in  the  caupe  of 
religion,  I  cannot,  in  this,  coincide  with  him  in  sentiment.  It 

*In  the  uumbcrs  of  the  Messenger  for  June,  July  and  Augutt. 
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Appears  to  me,  that  the  moment  we  admit  the  doctrine^  that 
man  is  bom  with  a  diseased  and  depraved  nature,  we  ahiil  the 
cause  of  bis  sinfulness  from  him  to  his  Maker;  for,  at  his  birth, 
he  is  evidently  what  God  makes  him,  and  intends  him  to  be» 
Secoad  causes  may  tend  to  hide  the  agency  of  the  Almighty 
from  our  view,  but  these  are  dearly  only  passive  instruments 
through  whom  He  acts.  The  moment  we  penetrate  beyond 
them,  we  find  ourselves  surrounded  by  the  constant  exercise 
of  creative  energy,  such  as  the  first  morning  of  the  universe 
witnessed.  The  waving  grass — the  flowret  of  the  meadow, 
and  the  shady  tree,  which  cover  our  fields,  are  now  as  much 
the  direct  workmanship  of  the  Almighty,  as  were  those  which 
adorned  the  primeval  world;  and  me  soul  of  the  infant  just 
bom  is  as  fresh  from  the  hand  of  its  Maker  as  was  the  soul  of 
Adam.  Now  it  appears  to  me  to  be  impossible,  that  the  soul 
of  man  should  be  either  diseased  or  depraved,  ns  it  comes 
from  the  hand  of  its  Creator. 

But  what  then  is  sin?  and  whence  has  it  its  orij^in?  To 
the  first  query  I  answer,  that  the  best  definition  of  sm  which 
I  am  acquainted  with,  is  that  given  by  the  Apostle  John,* 
who  says  that  it  is  ^transgression  of  the  law.'^  But  in  order 
that  we  may  have  correct  ideas  of  the  nature  of  that  law 
which  is  thus  transgressed,  and  of  the  source  from  which  this 
transgression  springs,  it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire,  in  the 
first  instance,  what  man  is  by  nature* 

If  I  mistake  not,  man  is,  by  nature,  an  animal  being,  distin* 

Suished  from  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation  by  a  superior 
egree  of  intelligence.  It  is  true  that,  in  addition  to  this  ani- 
mal nature,  he  orin^  with  him  into  the  world  tlie  germ  of  a 
moral  or  spiritual  existence,  which,  if  developed  and  cultiva- 
ted, will  convert  him  into  a  spiritual  beiog,  and  render  him 
tfie  meet  associate  of  celestial  spirits,  and  an  heir  of  immor- 
tality; but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  that  this  germ  must 
in  every  case  become  developed,  so  as  to  con  veil  its  possessor 
into  a  spiritual  being. 

In  proof  of  man^s  being,  by  nature,  such  as  I  have  repre- 
sentea  him  to  be,  I  would  appeal  to  the  tests  of  experience 
and  observation. 

Let  us  first  examine  the  child.  That  evidently  is  an  animal 
bein^,  guided  exclusively  by  animal  instinct,  passions  and  pro- 
pensities, and  possessing  no  ideas  of  good  or  evil  but  sucn  as 
are  of  a  physical  nature. 

If  from  the  child  we  pass  to  savage  nations,  we  shall  find 
whole  tribes  who  lead  a  purely  animal  life,  without  any  ideas 

•1  John  iii.  4. 
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of  a  hmher  good  than  that  which  belongs  to  animal  well-be- 
ing. That  state  of  nature,  which  poets  have  painted  to  us  in 
such  glowing  colours,  travellers  have  every  where  found  to 
be,  not  scenes  of  innocence  and  bliss,  but  mere  scenes  of  ani- 
mal life,  in  which  man  gave  free  scope  to  the  gratification  of 
his  animal  appetites  and  passions,  and  in  which,  whatever  of 
enjoyment  and  of  happiness  was  found,  was  of  a  purely  ani- 
mal kind.* 

If  we  want  to  know  what  man  is  by  nature,  we  must  study 
him,  not  only  in  civilized,  but  also  in  savage  life — not  only  in 
Paris,  London  and  Dresden,  but  also  at  the  extremity  of  Afri- 
ca, in  New  Holland,  and  in  our  own  Western  Wilds. 
•  But  we  need  not  travel  to  savage  regions  to  find  men  who 
lead  a  purely  animal  life.  In  the  midst  of  society  there  are 
many  who,either  through  the  unfavourable  situations  in  which 
they  have  been  placed,  or  from  choice,  live  without  God  in 
the  world,  and  without  any  higher  aim  than  present  enjoy- 
ment and  well-being. 

These  instances  of  men  who  lead  a  purely  animal  life, 
might  be  greatly  multiplied;  but  those  already  adduced  will 
be  sufiicient  to  shew,  that,  notwithstanding  the  moral  germ 
originally  implanted  in  man,  he  would  never  have  risen  to  the 
rank  of  a  spiritual  being,  unless  God  had  specially  interposed 
for  his  relief. 

But  it  was  not  the  will  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  that  man 
should  thus  fail  of  attaining  to  that  rank  in  creation  for  which 
he  was  destined.  Already  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world, 
God  revealed  to  the  patriarchs  of  the  human  race  the  knowl- 
edge of  Himself, — that  knowledge  which  lies  at  the  root  of  al! 
true  religion  and  morality; — and  in  the  fulness  of  time,  when 
the  progressive  civilization  of  mankind  had  prepared  them  for 
the  reception  of  the  truth,  He  sent  his  Son  into  the  world, 
*that  whosoever  should  believe  on  him  should  not  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  life.'t    Jesus  came,  and  not  only  revealed  to 

^  •While  writing  this  essay,  I  met  with  the  number  of  the  London  Quarterly  Re- 
view for  June,  1839,  containing  a  review  of  a  Narrative  of  an  expedition  into 
Southern  Africa,  by  Capt.  W.  C.  Harris^  in  which  there  is  an  extract  from  the 
Narrative,  which  appears  to  me  to  have  a  strong  bearing  on  the  subject  now  under 
consideration. 

Speaking  of  the  Bushmen,  Capt.  Harris  says  6f  them :  ''UnUessed  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  the  hand  of  these  wandering  outeasts  is  against  every  man, 
and  every  man^s  hand  is  against  them.  Without  either  laws,  arts  or  religion — only 
a  faint  glimmering  ray  of  instinct  guides  their  benighted  path.  Depending  fot 
■ubtistence  upon  the  produce  of  the  chase,  or  the  spontaifeous  gifts  of  nature,  they 
•hare  the  wilderness  with  beasts  of  prey,  and  are  but  one  grade  higher  in  the  scale 
of  «uR0iice.'^-- p.  40. 
,        fJohn  iii.  16. 
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US  the  will  of  the  Father,  and  the  great  doctrine,  that  a  life  of 
eternal  duration  and  of  never-ending  felicity  is  prepared  for 
the  righteous;  but  also  instructed  us,  ooth  by  his  precepts  and 
his  example,  how  we  must  live  to  participate  in  tnis  boon,  and 
to  qualify  ourselves  for  its  enjoyment. 

The  moment  a  man  ceases  to  act  from  the  mere  impulse  of 
the  senses,  and  commences  acting  under  a  sense  of  dut^,  and 
with  reference  to  the  will  of  God  and  a  future  responsibility, 
he  enters  on  a  new  state  of  being,  and  becomes  a  new  crea- 
ture. This  is  that  new  birth^  of  which  we  are  told  in  the  scrip- 
tures, that  without  it  no  one  can  ever  enter  the  kingdom  of 
God.  The  man,  who  has  thus  been  born  again,  has  ceased  to 
be  a  mere  animal  being,  and  has  entered  on  a  spiritual  life. — 
Whether  in  that  life  he  shall  grow  up  to  spiritual  manhood,  so 
as  to  qualify  himself  for  the  enjoyments  of  a  spiritual  exist- 
ence in  a  future  state  of  being,  must,  under  God's  assistance, 
depend  on  his  own  eflbrts,  watchfulness  and  perseverance* 

As  soon  as  a  man  begins  to  act  from  a  sense  of  duty,  an 
internal  warfare  commences  in  him  between  his  old  and  his 
new  principles  of  action.  His  animal  nature  invites  him  to 
indolence;— duty  calls  on  him  to  be  laboriously  active  in 
working  out  his  own  salvation,  and  in  the  performance  of  all 
that  is  required  of  him  by  the  station  in  which  Providence  has 
placed  him.  His  animal  nature  invites  him  to  self-indulgence; 
duty  calls  him  to  self-denial,  even  of  lawful  gratifications,  when 
these  would  prove  injurious  either  to  his  physical  or  moral  well- 
being.  His  animal  nature  invites  him  to  a  free  indulgence  of 
his  animal  appetite j  and  passions; — duty  tells  him  that  this 
indulgence  must  be  regulated  and  circumscribed*  within  proper 
bounds,  and  that  otherwise  it  becomes  injurious.  His  animal 
nature  invites  him  to  consult  only  his  own  interests; — duty 
commands  him  to  consider  the  well-being  of  others  as  his  own. 
His  animal  nature  prompts  him  to  act  only  with  reference  to 
the  present  moment; — duty  bids  him  act  constantly  with  re- 
ference to  the  future.  And  finally,  while  the  natural  man. 
acts  simply  with  regard  to  his  physical  well-being,  the  spirit- 
ual man  acts  constantly  with  a  regard  to  his  spiritual  progress 
and  improvement. 

Such  is  that  internal  state  of  warfare  going  on  in  man,  when 
he  has  been  taught  to  act  under  a  sense  of  duty.  It  is  this 
internal  warfare  which  the  Apostle  Paul  so  vividly  describes 
in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans.  He  tells  us,  Rom.  vii.  18 — ^25, 
"For  I  know  that  in  me  (that  is,  in  my  flesh,)  dwelleth  no 
good  thing,  for  to  will  is  present  with  me;  but  how  to  perform 
that  which  is  good,  1  find  not.     For  the  good  that  I  would,  I 
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do  not;  but  the  evil  which  I  would  not,  that  I  do.  Now  ir  1 
do  that  I  would  not,  it  is  no  more  I  that  do  it,  bat  sin  that 
dwelleth  in  me.  I  find  then  a  law,  that  when  I  would  do  good, 
evil  is  present  with  me.  For  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God,  af* 
ter  the  inward  man;  but  I  see  another  law  in  my  members, 
warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind,  and  bringing  me  into 
captivity  to  the  law  of  sin,  which  is  in  my  members*  O 
wretched  man  that  I  am!  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body 
of  this  death?  I  thank  God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
So  then  with  the  mind  I  myself  serve  the  law  of  God;  but 
with  the  flesh  the  law  of  sin."  And  again,  Rom.  viii.  1 — ^9. 
"  There  is  therefore  now  no  condemnation  to  them  which  are 
in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the 
spirit.  For  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath 
made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.  For  what  the 
law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,  God 
sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and,  for 
ain,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh:  that  the  righteousness  of  the 
law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but 
after  the  spirit.  For  they  that  are  after  the  flesh,  do  mind 
the  things  of  the  flesh;  but  they  that  are  after  the  spirit,  the 
things  of  the  spirit.  For  to  be  carnally  minded,  is  death;  but 
to  be  spiritually  minded  is  life  and  peace:  because  the  carnal 
mind  is  enmity  against  God;  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law 
of  God;  neither  indeed  can  be.  So  then  they  that  are  in  the 
flesh  cannot  please  God.  But  ye  are  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in 
the  spirit,  if  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you.  Now, 
if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his.'' 
Now  it  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  this  opposition  between 
man's  natural  inclinations  and  his  sense  of  duty,  that  we  find 
the  true  source  of  sin,  and  the  true  cause  of  its  universality. 
Sin  is  the  transgression  of  those  laws  which  God  has  prescribe 
ed  to  us  for  the  purpose  of  raising  us  to  the  rank  of  spiritual 
beings;  and  as  all  of  us  have  physical  bodies,  all  have  incli-» 
nations  and  propensities,  inciting  us  to  transgress  those  laws. 
Whenever  we  act  under  the  impulse  of  our  animal  inclina,- 
tions  and  passions,  in  opposition  to  the  laws  which  God  has 
prescribed  to  us,  we  sin;  and  on  every  repetition  of  such  in- 
dulgence, our  animal  propensities  become  strengthened,  and 
our  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God  more  difficult.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  whenever  we  act  under  a  sense  of  duty,  and  with 
reference  to  the  will  of  God,  we  then  rise  in  the  scale  of  be- 
ing, and  become  more  and  more  spiritual ;  and  every  victory 
we  thus  obtain  over  our  animal  inclinations,  lessens  their 
power  over  us,  and  increases  our  moral  power,  until  we  be-^ 
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come  spiritaal  beings,  capable  of  spiritual  happiness,  and  (it 
subjedta  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ* 

Perhaps  it  will  be  objected  to  the  definition  I  have  given  of 
un^  that^  according  to  it,  no  one  can  commit  sin  but  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  laws  prescribed  by  God  for  man's 
government*  Now,  so  far  as  relates  to  moral  guiltyl  believe 
this  to  be  the  case.  Such  appears  to  me  to  have  been  the 
opinion  of  St.  Paul,  when  he  tells  us,  Rom.  v.  13,  that  ^^sin  is 
not  imputed  where  there  is  no  law;"  and  such  too  appears  to 
be  the  common  judgment  of  mankind.  When  we  read  of  the 
cannibalism  of  the  New  Zealander;  of  the  robberies  of  the 
Arab  of  the  desert;  of  the  cruelties  of  our  North  Western  In* 
dians,  or  of  the  gross  sensuality  of  the  Society-Islanders,  we 
may  pity  and  deplore  the  ignorance  of  those  nations,  but  we 
do  not  connect  the  idea  of  moral  guill  with  their  conduct. — 
But  when  a  member  of  civilized  society  commits  similar  acts, 
we  are  shocked  at  the  moral  turpitude  of  the  transgressor. 
But  although  we  do  not  attach  the  idea  of  moral  guilt  to  the 
acts  of  one  unacquainted  with  God's  moral  laws,  yet  we  must 
not  think  that  therefore  the  acts  of  such  an  one  produce  no 
injurious  effects  on  him.  Every  time  that  he  indulges  any 
one  of  ^is  animal  appetites  or  passions,  that  appetite  or  pas- 
sion acquires  new  strength  by  such  indulgence.  To  the 
natural  inclination  the  force  of  habit  is  superadded;  and  the 
conversion  of  such  an  one  to  a  spiritual  life  becomes  gradually 
more  difficult  and  more  hopeless. 

Perhaps  some,  who  have  received  their  ideas  as  to  v^hat 
man  is  by  nature,  more  from  the  exaggerated  representations 
of  others,  than  from  personal  observation,  will  think,  that  the 
station  I  have  assigned  to  him  in  the  scale  of  being  is  far  below 
that  which  he  does  actually  occupy.  Such  I  would  invite  to 
look  around  them,  and  to  study  man  in  himself.  If  they  do 
BO,  they  will  find,  that  the  virtuous,  however  excellent  and 
exalted  they  may  now  be,  have  all  become  so  by  severe  and 
painful  efforts  and  self  denial;  and  that  their  struggle  to  obtain 
the  mastery  over  their  animal  appetites  and  passions  has  been 
more  or  less  difGcuIt,  as  they  had  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time 
been  under  their  dominion.  The  vicious,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  will  find  to  have  bjecome  so,  not  by  falling  from  any  pris- 
tine state  of  moral  elevation,  but  either  by  giving  themselves 
quietly  up  to  the  guidance  of  the  animal  passions  and  propen- 
sities under  which  they  were  from  the  beginning;  or- by 
returning  to  their  dominion,  after  making  some  feeble  and  un- 
availing efforts  to  obtain  the  mastery  over  themselves.  Now 
this  is  precisely  in  accordance  with  the  representations  I  have 
made  of  man. 
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I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  shew  what  sin  is,  and  whence 
it  has  its  origin;  and  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  views  I  have 
taken  of  this  subject  possess  a  decided  advantage  over  the 
popular  faith  in  hereditary  sin  and  depravit}^  Towards  our 
own  individual  reformation,  it  is  of  essential  service  that  we 
should  have  clear  and  definite  ideas,  not  only  as  to  the  nature 
and  origin  of  sin,  and  of  the  danger  of  indulging  in  it:  but  also 
as  to  the  means  of  escaping  from  its  dominion^  and  of  raising 
ourselves  to  the  rank  of  spiritual  beings.  To  parents,  the 
views  I  have  taken  present  strong  inducements  for  teaching 
their  ofTspring  early  to  act  from  principle,  and  under  a  sense 
of  duty,  before  their  natural  tendency  to  sensual  indulgence 
has  become  fully  developed  and  strengthened  by  habit.  And 
to  the  philanthropist,  these  views  present  new  motives,  to 
communicate  to  those  who  are  yet  living  without  hope,  and 
without  God  in  the  world,  the  guidance  of  that  Gospel,  which 
an  Apostle  emphatically  declares  to  be  ^the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation."*  h. 


The  Emancipator  of  the  4th  inst.  contains  a  poem  in  the 
German  Language,  copied  from  a  St.  Louis  paper,  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  FolTen,  who  perished  in  the  ill-fated  Lexington. 
Brother  Leavitt  calls  upon  somo  his  correspondents  to  give 
him  an  English  version  of  the  lines.  Below,  he  will  find  a 
rather  liberal  translation,  which,  though  falling  far  short  of  it 
in  spirit  and  harmony,  may  yet  serve  to  give  a  tolerably  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  original. — Clunstian  Witness. 

CHARLES  POLLEN. 

Quenched  is  another  star^  which  burned 

With  steady  light  and  lustre  pure; 
Though'others  from  their  orbits  turned. 

Its  course  on  Freedom's  path  was  sure: 
Though  round  it  roared  the  storms  of  time 

And  vapours  gathered  thick  and  black, 
Still  onward,  in  its  strength  sublime. 

It  swerved  not  from  its  radiant  track. 

*Rom.  i.  16. 
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A  heart  that  glowed  with  warmth  divine, 

Pleading  for  human  rights,  is  still — 
In  faith,  in  courage,  how  like  thine, 

Brave  Hermann !— ^unsubdued  by  ill! 
With  lyre  and  sword  amid  the  fignt, 

None  struck  a  surer  blow  than  he, 
That  from  the  holy  seed,  there  might 

Gome  the  rich  fruits  of  Liberty! 

A  harp — 'twas  Freedom's  own — whose  strings 

Trembled  with  music  rich  and  rare, 
Like  tones  some  wandering  seraph  flings 

Abroad  upon  the  twilight  air. 
Lies  shattered  now — its  master-bard 

Is  gathered  with  Death's  countless  throng — 
Alas! — that  henceforth  can  be  heard 

Only  the  echo  of  his  song. 

Science !  a  chosen  priest  of  ihine 

Is  snatched  away,  whose  liberal  hand 
Flung  richest  ofPring  on  thy  shrine, 

And  oped,  to  his  adopted  land, 
The  priceless  treasures  of  his  own — 

With  gifts  and  graces  to  adorn 
Tlie  ranks,  where  he  conspicuous  shone, 

Of  choicest  spirits,  German-born. 

Whilst  warred  the  elements  around. 

Flood,  Frost,  and  Fire — ^he  heard  a  call — 
The  fleshly  fetter  was  unbound. 

And  the  freed  soul,  o'erleaping  all. 
Soared  to  the  mansions  of  the  blest. 

Where  pain  and  sorrow  cannot  be; 
He  whom  two  worlds  with  love  caressed, 

Is  covered  by  the  soundless  sea! 


There  is  an  oak  tree  planted  in  a  costly  jar,  which  should 
have  borne  only  pleasant  flowers  in  its  bosom;  the  roots  ex- 
pand, the  jar  is  shivered.  A  lovely,  pure,  noble  and  most 
moral  nature,  without  the  strength  of  nerve  which  makes  a 
hero,  sinks  beneath  a  duty  which  it  cannot  bear  and  must  not 
cast  away. — Gobthe. 
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^^And  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  anc^  dwelt  among  us,  (and  we  beheld  His  gloiyy 
the  glory  as  of  tlie  only  begotten  of  the  Father,}  full  of  grace  and  truth.^ — 
John  i.  14. 

The  Bible  is  the  great  autobiom-aphy  of  human  nature,  from 
its  infancy  to  its  perfection*     Whatever  man  has  seen  and 
felt  and  done  on  the  theatre  of  this  earth,  is  expressed  therein 
with  the  simplicity  and  vividness  of  personal  consciousness. 
The  first  wondering  impressions  of  the  new-created  being, 
just  dropt  upon  a  scene  quite  strange; — the  hardened  heart 
and  daring  crimes  of  the  long-resident  here,  forgetting  that 
he  dwells  in  a  hospice  of  the  Lord,  and  not  a  property  of  his 
own; — the  recalled  and  penitent  spirit, av^akencd  by  the  voice 
of  Christ,  when,  to  a  worlc]  grown  old  and  dead  in  custom, 
he  brought  back  the  living  presence  of  God,  and  to  the  first 
reverence  added  the  maturest  love; — all  this  is  recorded  there, 
written  down  in  the  happiest  moments  of  inspiration,  which 
have  fallen  upon  our  race  during  the  lapse  of  sixteen  centuries^ 
The  volume  stations  us  on  a  spot,  well  selected  as  a  watch- 
tower,  from  which  we  may  overlook  the  history  of  the  world; 
— an  angle  of  coast  between  the  ancient  continents  oi  Africa 
and  Asia,  subtended  by  the  newer  line  of  European  civiliza- 
tion.    Thence  have  we  a  neighbouring  view  of  every  form  of 
human  life,  and  every  variety  of  human  character.    The  soli- 
tary shepherd  on  the  slopes  of  GhaldaBa,  watching  the  chang- 
ing heavens  till  he  worships  them;  the  patriarch  pitching  his 
tent  in  the  nearer  plain  of  Mamre;  the  Arab,  half  werchant, 
half  marauder,  hurrying  his  fleet  dromedaries  across  the  sunny 
desert;  the  Phoenician  commerce  gladdening  the  Levant  with 
its  sails,  or,  on  its  way  from  India,  spreading  its  wares  in  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem;  the  urban  magnificence  of  Babylonia, 
and  the  sacerdotal  grandeur  of  Egypt;  all  are  spread  beneath 
our  eye,  in  colours  vivid,  but  with  passage  swift.     Even  the 
echo  of  Grecian  revolutions,  and  the  tramp  of  Roman  armies, 
and  the  incipient  rush  of  Eastern  nations,  that  will  overwheUn 
them  both,  may  be  distinctly  heard;  brief  agents,  every  one, 
en  this  stage  of  Providence,  beckoned  forward  by  the  finger 
of  Omnipotence,  and  waved  08*  again  by  the  signals  of  mercy 
ever  new. 


What  it  isj  and  what  it  is  not.  3d 

The  interest  of  this  wide  and  various  scriptural  scene  gra^; 
dually  gathers  itself  in  towards  a  single  point.  There  is  One 
who  stands  at  the  place  where  its  converging  lines  all  meet; 
and  we  are  led  over  the  expanse  of  world-history,  that  we  may 
rest  at  length  beneath  the  eye  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth* 
.He  is  the  central  object,  around  whom  all  the  ages  and  events 
of  the  Bible  are  but  aa. outlying  circumference;  and  when 
they  have  brought  us  to  this  place  of  repose,  to  return  upon 
them  a^ain  would  be  an  idle  wandering.  They  are  all  pre« 
liminaries,  that  accomplish  their  end  in  leading  us  hither.—* 
f^The  law,"^aye,and  the  prophets  too,  we  esteem  ^^our  schooU 
masters  to  bring  us  to  Christ;"*  and  though,  like  grateful 
pupils,  we  may  look  back  on  them  with  true-hearted  respecti 
and  even  think  their  labours  not  thrown  away  on  such  as  may 
still  be  children  in  the  Lord,  we  have  no  idea  of  acknowled^ 
ing  any  more  the  authority  of  the  task,  the  threat,  the  rod. 
To  sit  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  we  take  to  be  the  only  proper  po- 
sition for  the  true  disciple;  to  listen  to  his  voice  ^^the  one  thing 
needful V  anrd  however  much  others,  notwithstanding  that  he 
is  come,  mav  make  thetnselves  "^anxious  and  troubled  about 
many  things'? -besides,  tod  fret  themselves  still  about  the  pre- 
parations for  his  entertainment,  we  choose  to  quit  all  else,  and 
keep  close  to  him,  as  that  better  ^^part,  which  shall  not  be  tar 
ken  from"  us*  Whatever  holy  influences  of  the  Divine  Word 
may  be  found  in  the  old  Scriptures,  are  all  collected  into  one 
at  length;  ^the  Word  hath  been  made  Flesh,"  and  in  a  living 
form  hath  ^dwelt  among  us;"  and  irom  its  fulness  of  ^'grace 
and  truth"  we  will*  not  be  torn  away. 

If  the  ultimate  ends  of  Scripture  are  attained  in  Christ, 
that  portion^  of  the  Bible  which  makes  us  most  intimate  with 
him,  must  be  of  paramount  interest.  Compelled  then  as  I 
am,  by  my  limits,  to  narrow  our  inquiry  into  the  proper 
treatment  of  Scripture,  I  take  up  the  New  Testament  exclu- 
sively, and  especially  the  Gospds,  for  examination  and  cooir 
ment*. 

Suppose  then  that  these  books  'are  put  into  our  hands  for 
the  first  time; — disinterred,  if  you  please,  from  a  chamber  in 
Pompeii; — without  title,  name,  date,  or  other  external  descrip- 
tion; and  that^with  uneitibarrassed  mind  and  fresh  heart,  we 
go  apart  with  these  treasures  to  examine  them. 

It  is  not  long  before  their  extraordinary  character  becomes 
evident.  AH  minds  are  known  by  their  works, — the  human 
quite  as  distinctly  as  the  Divine:  and. if  *'the  invisiUe  things 
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of  God"  **are  clearly  seen"  **by  the  things  that  are  roade,*^ 
and  on  the  material  structures  of  the  universe  the  moral  at- 
tributes of  his  nature  may  be  discerned, — ^with  much  greater 
certainty  do  the  secret  qualities  of  a  man's  soul, — his  honesty 
or  cunnmg,his  truthfulness  or  fraud, — ^impress  themselves  on 
his  speech  and  writings.  To  a  clear  eye  his  moral  nature  wiH 
unerringly  betray  itself,  even  in  a  disquisition^  more,  in  a  fic- 
tion; more  still,  m  a  history;  and  most  of  all,  in  a  biography 
of  a  personal  companion  and  teacher,  drawhig  forth  in  turns 
his  friendship  and  grief,  his  pity  and  terror,  his  love  and  doubt 
and  trust,  his  feelhigs  to  country,  to  duty,  to  God,  to  heaven. 
Accordingly  in  these  Gospels,  and  in  the  Journal  of  travels 
and  Collection  of  letters,  which  carry  out  and  illustrate  the 
development  of  a  new  religion,  I  find  m3^self  in  the  presence 
of  honest  and  earnest  men,  who  are  plainly  strangers  to  fic- 
tion and  philosophy,  and  lead  me  through  realities  fairer  and 
diviner  than  either.  They  take  tne  to  actual  places,  and  telt 
the  events  of  a  known  and  definite  time.  They  conduct  me 
through  villages,  and  streets,  and  markets;  to  frequented  re- 
ports of  worship,  and  hostile  halls  of  justice,  and  the  tribunals 
of  Roman  rulers,  and  the  theatres  of  Asiatic  cities,  and  the 
concourse  of  Mars'  hill  at  Athens:  so  that  there  is  no  denying 
their  appeal,  these  things  were  **not  done  in  a  comer."*  Yet 
their  frank  delineation  of  public  life  is  less  impressive,  than 
*  their  true  and  tender  touches  of  private  history.  Following 
in  the  steps  of  the  world's  domestic  prophet,  they  entered, 
evening  and  morning,  the  homes  of  men, — especiidly  of  men 
in  watchinff  and  in  grief,  the  wnsted  in  body  or  the  sick  in 
«ouI;  and  the  unconsciousness  with  which  the  most^nuine 
traits  of  nature  gleam  through  the  narrative,  the  infantile  sim- 
plicity with  which  every  one's  emoticms,  of  sorrow,  of  repent- 
ance, of  affection,  give  themselves  to  utterance,  indicate  that, 
witii  One  who  bare  the  key  of  hearts,  the  writers  had  been 
into  the  deep  places  of  our  humanity.  The  infants  in  his  arms 
look  up  in  the  face  of  Jesus  as  we  read;  the  Pharisee  mutters 
in  our  ear  his  sceptic  discontent  at  that  loving  ^woman  who 
was  a  sinner"  kneeling  at  the  Teacher's  feet;  and  the  voice 
of  the  bereaved  sisters  of  Lazarus  trembles  upon  the  page. 

But,  above  all,  these  writings  introduce  me  to  a  Being  so 
unimaginable,  except  by  the  great  Inventor  of  beauty  and 
Architect  of  nature  himself,  that  I  embrace  him  at  once,  as 
having  all  the  reality  of  man  and  the  divinest  inspiration  of 
God.  Gentle  and  unconstrained  as  he  is,  ever  standing,  even 
on  the  brink  of  the  most  stupendous  miracles,  in  the  easiest 
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attitudes  of  our  humanity,  so  that  we  are  drawn  to  hhn  as  to 
one  of  like  nature,  we  yet  cannot  enter  hh  presence  without 
feeling  our  souls  transformed.  Their  greatness,  first  recog- 
nized by  him,  becomes  manifest  to  ourselves;  the  death  of 
conscience  is  broken  by  his  tones;  the  sense  of  accountability 
takes  life  within  the  deep;  new  thoughts  of  duty,  shed  from 
his  lips,  shiune  us  for  the  past,  and  kindle  us  for  the  future 
with  hope  and  faith  unknown  before.  His  promise*  fulfils 
itself,  whilst  he  utters  it;  and  whenever  we  truly  love  him, 
God  comes,  and  ^makes  his  abode  with"  us.  He  has  this  pe- 
culiarity: that  he  plunges  us  into  the  feeling,  that  God  acts 
not  there^  but  here;  not  was  tmcej  but  is  now}  dwells,  not  mtA-> 
out  tcj,  like  a  dreadful  sentinel,  but  within  us^  as  a  heavMly 
spirit,  befriending  us  in  weakness,  and  bracing  us  for  conflict. 
The  inspiration  of  Christ  is  not  any  solitary,  barren,  incom- 
municable prodigy;  but  difiusive;  creative^  vivifying  as  the 
energy  of  God: — ^not  gathered  up  and  concentrated  in  himself,- 
as  an  object  of  distant  wonder;  but  re^producing  itself,  though 
in  fiiinter  forms,  in  the  faithful  hearts  to  which  it  spreads. — ^. 
While  in  him  it  had  no  human  origin,  but  was  spontaneous 
and  primitive,  flowing  directly  from  the  perception  and  affinity 
of  God,  it  enters  our  souls  as  a  gift  from  his  nearer  spirit,  ma- 
king us  one  with  him,  as  h€F  is  one  with  the  Eternal  Father .- 
Children  of  God  indeed  we  all  are:  nor  is  there  anjr  mind 
without  his  image:  but  in  this  Man  of  Sorrows  the  divine  lin- 
eaments are  so  distinct,  the  iiUal  resemblance  to  the  Parent-^ 
spirit  is  so  full  of  grace  and  truth,  that  in  its  presence  all  other 
similitude  fades  away,  and  we  behold  his  ^g1or3r  as  of  the 
mly  begotten  of  the  Father."  It  is  the  very  spirit  of  Deitv: 
visible  on  the  scale  of  humanity*  The  colours  of  his  mind, 
projected' on  the  surface  of  Infinitude,  form  there  the  all-per- 
fect Grod.  The  mere  fact  of  his  consciousness  of  the  alliance 
with  the  Creator,  and  his  tranquil  anno«ncement  of  it,  without 
the  slightest  inflation,  and  amid  the  exercise  of  the  meekest 
sympathies,  appears  to  me  all-persuasive^  From  whom  else 
could  we  hdar  such  claims  without  disgust?  In  a  moment 
they  would  turn  respect  into  aversion,  and  we  should  pity 
them  as  insanity,  or  resent  them  as  impiety.  But  to  him  they 
seem  only  level. and  natural;  we  hear  them  with  assent  and 
awe,  prepared  by  such  a  transcendent  veneration  as  only  a 
being  truly  God-like  could  excite.  This  is  one  of  those  state- 
ments which  refutes  or  proves  itself.  Whoever,  calmly  aflkm- 
ing  himself  the  Son  and  express  similitude  of  God,  can  thereby 
draw  to  him,  instead  of  driving  from  him,  the  affections  of  the 
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I  and  good, proclaims  a  thing  self-evident;  requiring, how- 
ever, to  be  stated,  in  order  to  be  tested. 

Of  such  self€vidence  as  this,  the  gospels  appear  to  me  to  be 
fiill.  Wlxenever  men  shall  learn  to  prefer  a  religious  to  a  the- 
dogical  appreciation  of  Christ,  and  esteem  his  mind  greater 
than  his  rank,  much  more  of  this  kind  of  internal  proof  will 
present  itself.  It  has  the  advantage  of  requiring  no  impracti- 
cable learning,and  being  open,  on  mternal  study  of  the  books, 
to  all  men  of  pure  mind  and  genuine  heart;  it  is  moral,  not 
literary;  addressing  itself  to  the  intuitions  of  conscience,  not 
to  the  critical  faci3tie$.  It  makes  us  disciples,  on  the  same 
principles  with  the  first  followers  of  Christ,  "who  troubled 
themselves  about  no  books,  and  forged  no  chains  of  scholastic 
logic  to  tie  them  to  the  faith:  but  watched  the  Prophet,  beheld 
his  deeds  of  power,  felt  his  heavenly  spirit,  heard  his  word, 
found  it  glad  tidings,  and  believed.  In  short,  it  is  identical 
with  the  evidence  to  which  our  Lord  was  so  fond  of  appeal- 
ing when  he  said,  "No  man  can  come  to  me,  except  the 
Father,  which  hath  sent  me,  draw  him;"*  **every  one  that  is 
of  the  truth,  heareth  ray  voice ;"t  "if  I  do  not  the  works  of 
my  Father,  believe  me  not;"}  ^^Y  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and 
I  know  them,  and  they  follow  me;"§  "if  any  man  will  do  His 
will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or 
i^ether  I  speak  of  myself."||  This  spiritual  attraction  to 
Christ,  arising  out  of  mere  contemplation  and  study  of  the 
interior  of  his  life,  is  enough  to  bring  us  reverently  to  his  feet, 
— to  accept  him  as  the  divinely-sent  image  of  Deity,  and  the 
appointed  representative  of  God.  If  this  be  not  discipleship, 
rflow  me  to  ask,  ^Whai  is  itr 

I  consider,  then,  this  internal  or  self-evidence  of  tlie  New 
Testament,  as  incomparably  the  most  powerful  that  can  be 
adduced;  as  securing  for  Christianity  an  eternal  seat  in  human 
nature,  so  as  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  idea  of  its  subversion; 
and  as  the  only  evidence  suitable,  from  its  universality,  to  a 
religion  iiitended  for  the  majority  of  men,  rather  than  for  an 
oligarchy  of  literati. 

(to  B£   CONTINUHD.) 


A  man  who  mistakes  his  own  confracted  individuality  for 
the  type  of  human  nature,  and  deals  with  whatever  contra- 
dicts Atm,  as  if  it  contradicted  tkis^is  but  a  pedant,  and  with- 
out true  wisdom. — CARLtnE. 
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CHARLES  HAMMOND. 


.  Among  the  distinguished,  characters  of  the  West,  Charles 
Hammokp  ranks  high.  For  the  last  forty  years  an  actor  in  the 
busy  scenes,  and  stirring  events,  which  mark  this  period,  iie 
was  no  less  honored  for  honesty  of  conduct,  than  for  superi- 
ority of  intellect*.  It  is  no  exaggeration,  therefore,  to  declare 
him  first  among  our  great  men.  As  such  it  becomes  us,  not 
on  his  account,  but  on  our  own,  to  speak  of  his  character. 
.  Mr.  Hammond  was  born  in  Maryland  1779j  but  ^aa 
breu^t  up  in  Virginia.  He  bad  no  early  advantages.  The 
schools  Qt  the  neighborhood  in  which  his  father  resided,  he 
attended;  beyond  this  he  received  no  further  aid.     But  he 

Eressed  on.  Intent  upon  his  education,  and  resolved  to  fit 
imseif  for  the  Bar,  he  allowed  no  difliculties  to  damp  his  ar- 
dor,, or  check  his  efibrts.  He  was -admitted  to  the  Bar  forty 
years  ago,  not  only  with  credit  to  himself,  but  v^ith  the  pros- 
pect of  certain  success.  He  was  prepared  by  e.nergy,  devel- 
oped in  early  trials,  to  act  a  high  part  in  life.  He  had  s'elf-re- 
liance«  His  growth  was  sturdy,  ,apd  his  mind  was  matured 
IB  its  own  strength.  As  a  boy  he  dared  to  act  for  himself:  as 
a  man  such  action  becan^p  bis  habit,  and  trusting  to  his  own 
stout  heart,  he  felt  that  he  had  th6  power  to  succeed.  He  had, 
too,  independence.  No  authority,  no  decision  ever  deterred 
bim  from  examining  whatever  subject  came  before  him,  or 
checked  him  in  the  free  expression  of  his  conclusions.  And 
thus  was  h^  thorough.  Thoroughness,  indeed,  was  his  char- 
acteristic. He  had  to  feel  that  he  kn^ew  his  subject,  before  he 
uttered  himself  upon  it.  But  when  his  .mind  was  made  up, 
he  was  fearless  in  declaring  and  following^  out  bis  convictions. 
It  was  impossible  ^o  keep. down  such  a  mmd.  Mr.  Hammond 
rose  fast,  and  early  in  life  took  the  first  stand  on  the  profes- 
sionaL  list.  The.  Court  heard  him  with  deference;  the  Bar 
felt  that  bespoke  with,  authority.  He  was  first,  therefore, 
among  the  men  who  adorned  it. 

Nor  did  Mr.  Hammond  gain,  or  gaining,  seek  to  hold  this 
position  by  cunning,  or  any  lov^  artifice.  No  man  could  have 
been  truer.  Ambition,  wealth^  or  love  of  popularity  never 
made  him  swer-ve  from  his  duty,  nor  for  a  moment  forget 
it.  He  acted  as  became  a  noble  mind^  He  was  true  to  his 
di^t  and  to  the  community.  He  was  just  to  his  opponents; 
just  and  geperous  ever  to  his  juniors;:  and  desired  to  triumph 
only  because  the  happiness  of  society,  or  its  safety,  seemed  to 
him  to  demand  it.    And  so  acting,  he  won  for  himself  the 
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name  of  being — not  only  a  sound — but  what  is  far  better-^ 
an  honest  lawyer.  This  is  the  united  opinion  of  his  brethren. 
Bat  a  higher  testimony  may  yet  be  borne.  It  is  the  unwaver- 
ing confidence  which  the  community  reposed  in  Mr.  Ham- 
mond's opinions.  On  moot  points^  indeed,  and  on  new 
questions,  his  authority  was  almost  conclusive*  His  extent 
of  knowledge,  and  clearness  of  intellect  gave  him,  it  was  sttd, 
the  power  to  decide  rightly,  and  his  unstained  integrity  to-' 
sured  all  that  that  power  would  never  be  abused,  rfor  was 
it.  Mr.  Hammond  stands  before  us  then,  as  a  beautiful  in- 
stance of  the  might  of  integrity,  proving  that  the  lawyer  who 
is  true  to  himself,  who  obeys  conscience,  may  not  only  win 
a  name,  but  what  is  far  higher  and  better,  do  untold  good  to 
society. 

But  Mr.  Hammond  did  not  confine  himself  to  professional 
duties.  His  sphere  of  action  was  wider.  His  life  was  devo- 
ted to  the  public,  and  in  the  true  sense  of  that  term,  is  he  to 
be  honored  as  a  Statesman.  Never  a  seeker  after  office,  never 
trimming  and  truckling  to  secure  popular  applause^  he  toiled 
intently  to  diffuse  correct  sentiments,  to  increase  everywhere 
a  love  for  the  constitution,  and  an  obedience  to  law,  and  to 
awaken  sympathy  for  that  spirit  of  our  fathers,  which  has 
given  stability  to  both.  He  knew  that  this  alone  could  save 
the  countrv^  and  while  he  lived,  he  struggled  to  secure  this 
end.  Would  that  his  example  was  more  universally  followed ! 
Would  that  his  spirit  animated  more  of  our  people!  His  tone 
on  public  matters  was  elevated,  and  his  action  decided.  The 
power  of  party  could  not  shake  him*  No  threat  intimidated, 
no  flattery  seduced  him.  It  must  gladden  the  patriot  to  re- 
collect how  he  despised  deception,  scorned  intrigue,  and 
rebuked  the  demagogue^s  meanness;  how  he  stood  up  the 
friend  of  the  people,  yet  neyer  resorting  to  duplicitv  to  gain 
their  confidence,  nor  sparing  their  faults  to  escape  their  cen- 
sure; how  bold  and  eager  he  wa^  for  human  rights,  braving 
all  opposition,  contending  for  justice  amidst  scoils  and 
the  anger  of  excited  foes.  Patriotism  with  him  wore  no 
mask,  and  duty  knew  no  fear. 

But  Mr.  Hammond  was  no  less  distinguished  for  his  enlarged 
views.  He  had  sagacity.  He  was  far-sighted.  His  mmd 
reached  backward  and  forward,  and,  looking  above  the  inter-' 
ests  and  opinions  of  the  hour,  counselled  wisely,  both  for  the 
present  and  the  future.  Measures  were  upheld  by  him,  not 
with  reference  to  the  wishes  of  leading  men — not  from  any 
bias  in  his  own  heart — but  solely  with  a  regard  to  their  per- 
manent effects.     His  aim  was  to  establish  principles,  aha  in- 
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sure  a  paUic  conduct,  which  would  cement  the  Union.    The 

Sirit  which  animated  him  was  such  as  became  the  patriot  and 
e  Am«rican,  full  of  anxiety  for  the  good  of  the  people,  and 
zealous  for  their  continued  growth.  Fortunately  for  nimself, 
but  still  more  so  for  us,  he  had  opportunities  enough  to  mani- 
fest this  spirit.  He  lived  in  no  idle  period.  He  lived  when 
all  around  him  was  in  action;  when  the  common  mind  was 
roused,  bftiming  with  zeal  and  full  of  energy.  He  lived,  too, 
when  new  influences  were  beginning  to  operate,  and  when 
the  liation,  freed  from  danger  without,  and  feeling  its  strength 
within,  first  realized  its  resources  and  its  greatness.  Of  course 
struggles,'  perilling  the  common  peace,  occurred.  Of  course 
grave  questions  arose,  agitating  the  country  to  its  very  centre. 
And  then  it  was  that  Mr.  Hammond^s.  power  was  felt.  He 
met  these  difficulties  like  a  man.  He  spoke  on  these  ques- 
tions like  a  statesman.  Calm,  firm,  bold  and  sagacious,  he 
was  alwaj^s  heard;  and  if  he  stayed  not  tumult,  he  succeeded, 
at  least,  m  awakening  a  deeper  respect  for  the  laws  and  the 
constitution,  and  a  higher  reverence  for  right. 

Mr.  Hammond  acquired  this  wide  influence  as  Editor  of 
the  Cincinnati  Oazette.  An  Editor^s  position  may  not  seem 
to  be  the  most  favcnrable  one  for  this  acquisition.  But  the 
reason  why  it  is  not  so,  is  that,  as  a  general  rule.  Editors  do 
not  oocu)>y  the  high  ground  which  he  did.  It  is  the  fear  of 
party  machinery,  and  a  tame  submission  to  wrong  because 
sanctioned  by  public  opinion,  which  cramps  the  power  of  the 
press,  degrades  its  qharacter,  and  deadens  its  better  influen- 
ces* JL<et  it  be  free;  let  it  speak  out;  let  it  censure  abuse  and 
outrage  and  tyranny;  let  it  lay  bare  the  iniquity  of  those  who 
nurture  social  evils,  to  thrive  upon  them, — and  it  will  sweep. 
them  firom  the  land. 

But  nevertheless  it  does  seem  strange  that  one  without  of- 
fice, or  wealth,  and  indiflferenl  lo  both — the  follower  of  no 
man — ^feared,  but  not  distrusted,  by  all  parties—independent, 
should  possess  so  wide  an  influence.  And  stranger  still,  that 
amid  heat  and  contest  and  division,  he  could  direct  his  blows 
on  all  sides,  and  war  openly  against  avarice  and  cunning  and 
ambition,  and  yet  retain  that  influence.  But  so  it  was.  Mr. 
Hammond  was  felt.  The  Editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette — 
retiring  in  his  habits,  austere  in  manner,  hardly  mingling  in 
society — alike  removed  from  fashion  and  from  vulgarity — 
and  personally  unacquainted  with  the  great  mass — was  a  man 
of  popular  power.  Plow  whence  this  power?  Let  us  exam- 
ine this  mattery  and  learn,  if  we  cair,  its  source. 

Mr.  Hammond's  intellectual  powers  were  marked  by  sim- 
plicity,  energy  and  independence.     Mingling  among  hardy 
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meii  from  his  earliest  infancy ;  living  in  a  new  country,  where 
all  was  self'-made;  accustomed  to  witness  self-trust  in  aH 
around,  he  was  trained  to  the  exercise  of  strong  commen  sense* 
He  was  fitted  thus  for  the  study  of  polity,  government,  law, 
society — for  upon  common  sense  these  sciences  are  built — and 
with  Uiis  key  to  unlock  them,  he  spoke  always  with  ^bct«-* 
Never  attempting  to  dazzle,  never  making  an  effort,  no  orator 
by  profession,  his  meaning  was  never  misunderstood,  nor  his 

Eurpose  mistaken,  by  the  mass.  He  was  of  them.  His  heart 
eat  in  unison  with  theirs.  He  understood  them,  and  they 
understood  him.  No  doubt  Mr.  Hammond  gained  mi|ch  of 
bis  influence  through  his  power  of  expression.  That  was 
great.  He  was  master  of  the  English  language.  The  fit 
word  came  to  him  naturally.  But  it  was  not  merely  because 
he  was  clear,  and  methodical,  or  because  his  thou^ts  were 
clothed  in  transparent  language,  and  fortified  by  argument 
and  experience,  that  he  commanded  the  minds  he  addressed; 
be  had,  besides,  strength — energy  of  will.  Herein  was  his 
power.  When  he  sought,  therefore,  to  expose  abuse,  or  pun* 
ish  criminality,  or  defend  great  principles,  and  pouredforth, 
in  the  effort,  satire  and  invective  ^nd  strong  feeling,  not  only 
did  he  force  attention,  but  it  was  as  if  offenders  stood  before 
us  unmasked,  and  as  if  justice  itself  was-  speaking.  There 
was  a  living  reality  in  his  wor4s.'  He  struck  always  with 
effect,  and  never  weakened  the  blow  by  repetition  or  display. 
We  know  of  no  writer,  indeed,  in  the  West,  who  was  his 
equal,  and  few  anywhere,- who.  were  his  superiors."^  Thus  it 
was  Mr.  Hammond's  moral  qualities  which  g^ve  him  sway. 
These  shape  the  intellect.     They  make  the  man* 

What,  then,  were  his  moral  traits?  He  had  love  of  truth. 
This  seemed  almost  an  instinct  in  him.  We  never  knew  a 
man  more  free  from  deception,  more  correct  in  statement, 
more  exact.  Truth  with  Mr.  Hammond  was  a  living  princi- 
ple. No  party  feeling — no  personal  bias,  no  interest,  couid 
induce  him  to  color  or  suppress.  Passion  here  was  powerless. 
He  stood  erect  amid  temptation,  looking  upon  it  as  alike  base 
to  know  friendor  foe,  when  truth  was  concerned:  or  to  de^ 
fend  men  or  measures  while  believing  them  to  beunfitor  evil. 
He  made  it  his  duty,  therefore,  to  examine  well  all  safajects 
before  he  expressed  himself  upon  them,  feeling  as  if  the 
neglect  to  do  so  was  untruth.     His  character  in  this  respect 

*We  had  intended  giring  some  epecimens  of  Mr.  Haramond^a  style,  and  also  to 
tllintnite  our  remarlu  by  examples  of  hit  tondoct.  But  we  learn  that  a  selection 
from  hit  writingt  will  bo  publirtied.  When  that  appeavi,  we  may  again  iccuz  to 
the  lubyect. 
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^MuiJnost  6lftyAted»  We  never  heard  his  word  disputed,  and 
^naoelj  have  bisiacts  been  disproved.  Nor  did  Mr.  Uatmnc«id 
4|op  here»  He  was  fearless  in  the  avowal  and  defence  ^l 
JMvati.  £xpediency — that  poor  and  shallow  plea — that  tat- 
Jtosed  lobe,  wl|ic^  can  scarcely  hide  the  nakedness  of  patriot 
-pretenders^  and  which  so  many  wear — expediency  he  dea- 
-pisod.'  That  is  called />rtf(ten<.conduct,  we  know,  which  watcb- 
JBS  Ihe  progress  of  society,  and  stands  ready  to  take  advantage 
«f  victory  or  defeat.  It  may  be  so.  But  it  is  not  toise.  For 
•iviadom,  while  It  is  cautious  ia  decision,  is  bold  in  action;  and 
neither  hesitates  in  avowing  its  convictions,  or  in  obeying 
•itbem.  This  wisdom  Mr.  Hammopd  had«  He  waited  for  no 
<iDa&!8  ilecision.  He  shrunk  from  no  responsibility,  and  no 
*fOwer  could  force  his  homage.  He  had  the  martyr  spirit,  and 
^wouldihave  died  in  defence  of  truth* 

It  has  been  objected  to  Mr.  Hammond^  that  his  firmness 
jdegeneratedinto  obstinacy,  and  that  his  defence  of  truth  even 
was  Made  with  a  roughness  of  manner,  which  becomes  no 
jnan.  This,  in  part,  was  true.  His  conviction*  On  this  sub- 
ject was  strong.  He  felt^as  if  a  man  ought  to  speak  out  freely, 
and  aet  boldly.  When^,  therefore,  he  saw  men  slinking,  from 
-the  contest  through  fear,  orjstiiling  conscience  for  power  or 
..place,  his  strong  feelings  and  convictions  led  him  too*far,  and 
4e  spoke  against  .the  man  as  well  as  the  vice.  But  this  was 
.nse.  He  was  firm  generally  when  firmness  was  needed, 
-when  patriotism  demanded  k,  when  it  required  a  high  moral 
courage  to  he«o.  And  his  whole  course  was  so  direct,  and 
;hia  Jioneaty  so  ma^ed,  that' we  feel  as  if  these  faults  ought  to 
•be  ioTi^tten.  An4  ihey  wiH  be.  Firmness,  even  when  ending 
in  obstinacy,  will  command  our  regard,  and  honesty,  though 
.idnat,  win  .our  confidence^  We  may  be  sure,  at  least,  that 
Ihe  man  who  scathes  crime  and  the  criminal,  when  wealth 
juid  .-station  would  cloak  both;  who  lashes  the  people  when 
-Ihey  .are  wrong,  as  well  as  those  who  pander  to  them, — ^who 
Pdares,  amid  excitement,  to  speaks  the  truth,  fearless  of  power 
•aod  regardless  of  consequences,  is  faithful  to  himself  and  his 
sGod^md  demandsour  respect  and  reverence. 

Tills  love  of  truth  and  fearlessness  in  its  defence  awoke  in 
.faifiQ  a  true  love  of  liberty.  It  lit  Up  his  whole  soul.  When 
a.mountain  boy,  liberty  had  appeared  to  him  robed  in  beauty, 
*and  he  had  worshipped  it.  And  in  manhood  this  im- 
pulse became  a  principle,  a  living  reality  in  his  heart.  We 
have  heard  fikn,  when  depicting  wrongs  done  to  man,  utter 
himself  with  massive  force;  and  as  we  gazed  upon  his 
countenance,  fired  with  energy,  we  felt  that  he-was  ready  to 
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peril  all  for  freedom.  But  he  had  no  wild  fiincies.  Libertyt 
with  him,  was  a  right — the  right  of  every  individual.  It  was 
in  and  a  part  of  the  soul.  External  and  conventional  arrange- 
ments might  do  much  to  limit  and  direct  it,  but  it  was  to  oe 
regulated  still  more  by  the  inward  moral  law..  In  conscience 
it  originated,  by  conscience  it  should  be  governed.  Regard- 
ing the  constitution  as  perfect,  and  knowing  that  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  instrument  every  individual  should  be  free,  he 
felt  as  if  the  might  of  society  and  of  man.  should  be  ex- 
erted to  lift  up  the  trodd^  down, — and  to  hurl  oppression 
from  the  land. 

For  this  freedom  he  toiled.  He  wavered  not,  rested  not^ 
in  itft  defence.  Association  without  or  within  the  law:  assocH 
ation  in  any  form,  or  for  any  end,  which  threatened  to  dwarf 
mind,  and  cast  it  in  one  mould,  he  resisted.  It  was  immate- 
rial whence  the  efibrt  came.  He  knew  here  neither  friend^ 
nor  foe.  Was  there  a^  effort  to  awe  abolitionists  into  silence 
by  force?  He  became  their  champion.  Did  they,  in  their 
turn,  aim  to  drive  on  their  schemes  oy  associated  efibrt?  He 
was  their  foe.  Was  the  South  banded  together,  seeking  to 
rule  Sot  narrow  and  selfish  ends,  by  party  combmation?  He 
defied  and  denounced  the  attempt.  Did  the  North  forget  prin- 
ciple, become  time-serving,  cautious  and  calculating?  He 
bared  her  sin,  and  pealed  against  it  his  bitterest  invective. — 
Freedom,  then,  was  bright  m  him,  and  the  love  of  it  glowed 
forth  in  all  his  conduct,  as  if  his  heart  was  one  of  her  altar- 
fires.  The  man  who  thus  speaks  out;  who  is  unawed  by  pow- 
er; who  stands  firm,  unmoved  by  change  or  by  circumstance; 
who  advocates  the  truth  and  dares  defend  it,  we  must  honor. 
Such  a  man  was  Charles  Hammond- 
It  is  known  to  many  of  our  citizens,  that  Mr.  Beard  has 
taken  a  full  length  portrait  of  Mr.  Hammond.  It  is  a  fine 
effort,  and  as  a  whole,  it  is  true  to  life.  It  is  the  man. ;  Miu 
Hammond  is  made  to  stand  out  upon  canvass  as  he  stood  be- 
fore us  in  life,  when,  with  eager  look,  and  compressed  lip,  and 
beaming  countenance,  he  was  fired  with  thought,  or  mtent 
upon  action.  Now  to  preserve  this  picture  should  be  deemed 
a  public  duty.  We  close  our  remarks,  then,  with  the  sugges- 
tion, that  it  be  purchased,  and  placed  in  some  public  place, 
either  at  Cmcitinati,  or  Columbus,  where  our  youth  may 

Sze  upon  it,  and  thus,  by  recalling  to  mind  the  virtues,  of 
r.  Hammond,  strengthen  their  resolve  to  obey  the  hiffher 
behests  of  their  country,  and  deepen  the  purer  and  nobler 
aspirings  of  their  better  nature.  n.  . 
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ELEVATION    OF  THE  LABOURING  PORTION    OP 
THE  COMMUNITY. 


BY  W.   E*  CHANNING. 


What  is  to  be  understood  by  the  elevation  of  the  labouring 
class?  This  is  our  first  topic*  To  prevent  misapprehension, 
I  will  begin  with  stating  what  is  not  meant  by  it,  in  what  it 
does  not  consist.  I  say  then,  that  by  the  elevation  of  the 
labourer,  I  do  not  understand  that  he  is  to  be  raised  above  the 
need  of  labour.  I  do  not  expect  a  series  of  improvements,  by 
which  he  is  to  be  released  from  his  daily  work.  Still  more, 
I  have  no  desire  to  dismiss  him  from  his  workshop  and  farm, 
to  take  the  spade  and  axe  from  his  hand,  And  to  make  his  life 
a  long  holiday.  I  have  faith  in  labour,  and  I  see  the  goodness 
of  Grod  in. placing  us  in  a  world  where  labour  alone  can  keep 
ns  alive*  I  would  not  change,  if  I  could,  our  subjection  to 
physical  laws,  our  exposure  to  hunger  and  cqld,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  constant  conflrcts  with  the  material  world*  I  would 
not,  if  I  could,  so  temper  the  elements,  that  they  should  infuse 
into  us  only  grateful  sensations,  that  they  should  make  vege- 
tation so  exuberant  as  to  anticipate  every  want,  and  the  mm- 
ere^B  so  ductile  as  .to  offer  no  resistance  to  our  strength  or 
skill.  Such  a  world  would  make  a  contemptible  race.  Man 
owes  his  growth,  his  energy,  chiefly  to  that  striving  of  the 
will,  that  conflict  with  difliculty,  which  we  call  Eifcrt.  Easy, 
pleasant  work  does  not  make  robust  mind€,  does  not  give  men- 
a  consciousness ^f  their  powers,  does  not  train  them  to  endu- 
TEBce,  to  perseverance,  to  steady  force  of  will,  that  force  with- 
out which  all  other  acquisitions  avail  nothing.  Manual  labour 
is  a  school,  in  which  men  arfe  placed  to  get  energy  of  purpose 
and  character,  a  vastly  more  important  endowment  than  all 
the  learning  of  all  oth^r  schools.  They  are  placed,  indeed, 
under  hard  masters,  physical  sufferings  and  wants,  the  power 
of  fearful  elements,  xmd  the. vicissitudes  of  all  human  things; 
but  these  stern  teachers  do  a  work  which  no  compassionate, 
indulgent -friend  could  do  for  us;  and  true  wisdom  will  bless 
Providence  for  their  sharp  ministry.  I  have  great  faith  in 
hard  work..  The  material -world ^  does  much  for  the  mind  by 
its  beauty  and  order;  but  it  does'  more  for  our  minds  by  the 
pains  it  inflicts,  by  its  obstinate  resistance  which  nothing  but 
patient  toil  can  overcome*^  by  its  vast  forces,  which  nothing 
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but  unremitting  skill  and  effort  can  turn  to  our  use,  by  its  per- 
ils -which  demand  continual  vigilance,  and  by  its  tendencies  j(e 
decay.  I  believe  that  difficulties  are  more  important  to  the 
human  mind  than  what  we  call  assistances.  Work  we  all 
must,  if  we  mean  to  bring  out  and  perfect  our  nature.  Even 
if  we  do  not  work  with  the  hands,  we  must  undergo  equiva- 
lent toil  in  some  other  direction.  No  business  or  study  which 
does  not  present  obstacles,  tasking  to  the  full  the  intellect  and 
the  will,  is  worthy  of  a  man.  In  science,  he,  who  does  not 
grapple  with  hard  questions,  who  does  not  concentrate  his 
whole  intellect  in  vigorous  atten  f ion,  who  does  not  aim  to 

Snetrate  what  at  first  repels  him,  will  never  attahi  to  memtal 
rce.  The  uses  of  toil  reach  beyond  the  present  worM.  The 
capacity  of  steady,  earnest  labour  is,  I  apprehend,  one  of  our 
great  preparations  for  another  state  of  being.  When  I  s*e 
the  vast  amount  of  toil  required  of  men,  I  feel,  that  it  mfoUt 
have  important  connections  with  their  future  existence;  and 
that  he,  who  has  met  this  disciplhie  manfully,  has  laid  cnle 
essential  foundation  of  improvement,  exertion  and  happiness 
in  the  world  to  come.  Yo'u  will  here  see  that  to  me  mboiir 
has  great  dignity.  It  is  not  merely  the  ^nd  instrumeatt  by 
which- the  earth  is  overspread  with  fruitfulness  and  beauty, 
and  the  ocean  subdued,  and  matter  wrought  into  innumerane 
forms  for  comfort  and  ornament.  It  has  a  far  higher  functioDy 
which  is  to  give  force  to  the  will,  efficiency,  courage,  the  ca- 
pacity of  endurance,  and  of  persevering  devotion  to  fiir-reach- 
mg  plans.  Alas,  for  the  man  who  has  not  learned  to  work*, 
He  is  a  poor  creature.  He  does  not  know  himself.  He  de*- 
pends  on  others,  with  no  capacity  of  making  returns  for  the 
support  they  give;  and  let  him  not  fancy  that  he  has  a  monop* 
oly  of  enjoyment.  Ease,  rest,  owes  its  deliciousness  to  toil; 
and  no  toil  is  so  burdbnsome  iis  the  rest  of  him,  who  has  Qotbv 
ing  to  task  and  quicken  his  powers. 

I  do  not  then,  desire  to  release  the  labourer  from  toil.  Thi» 
is  not  the  elevation  to  be  sought  for  him.  .Manual  labour  is 
a  great  good;^but  in  so  saying  I  must  he  understood  to  speak 
oflabour  in  Its  just  proportions.  In  excess  it  does  mat 
harm.  It  is  not  a  good,  when  made  the  sole  work  of  lite.  It 
must  be  joined  with  higher  means  of  improvement,  or  it  de- 
grades instead  of  exalting.  Man  has  a  various  nature,  wMch 
requires  a  variety  of  occupation  and  discipline  for  its  growth* 
Study,  meditatioi>,  society  apd  relaxation  should  be  mixed  up 
with  his  physical  toils.  He  has  intellect^  heart,  imagination, 
taste,  as  well  as  bones  and  muscles;  and  he  is  srievoosly 
wronged,  when  compelled  to  exclusive  drudgery  for  boiliiy 
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gabmaMicd.  Life  fihourld  be  an  alternation  of  empioymentgy 
80^  dtnr^rsifiad  air  to'call  the  whole  man  into  action.  Unhappily 
our  present  civilization  is  far  from  realizing  this  idea.  It  tends 
to  iacnase  the  amount  of  manual  toil,  at  the  very  time  that 
it  Tenders  this  toil  less  fevourable  to  the  culture  of  the  mind. 
The  division  of  labour,  which  distinguishes  civilized  from  sav- 
age life,  and  to  which  we  owe  chiefly  the  perfection  of  the 
airtfl^  tends  to  dwarf  the  intellectual  powers,  by  confining  the 
activity  of  the  iadividnal  to  a  narrow  ran^e,  to  a  few'^detailsy 
peAaps  to  the  heading  pf  pins,  the  pointing  of  nails,  or  the 
t^ii^  together  of  broken  strings;  so  that  while  the  savage  has 
mrnculties  sharpened  by  various  occupations,  and  byexpo- 
Mre  to  various  perils,  the  civilized  man  treads  a  monotonous, 
-sCupifying  round  of  ah  thinking  toil.  -  Thid  cannot,  must  not 
alwuys  be.  YaHety  of  action,  corresponding  to  the  variety 
cf  btman  powers,  and  titted  to  develope  all,  is  the  most  im- 
iMttant  element  of  human  civilization.  It  should  be  the  aiifi 
of  phUaiithropists.  In  proportion  as  Christianity  shall  spread 
the  spirit  of  brotherhood,  there  will  and  must  be  a  more  equal 
distrlbvition  of  toils  and  means  of  improvement.  That  system 
of  labonr,  which  saps  the  health,  and  shortens  life,  and  fam- 
ishes intellect,  needs,  luid  must  receive  great  modification^— 
Stifl,  labour  in  due  proportion  is  an  important  part  of  our  pre»* 
imt  ]6U  It  is  the  condition  of  all  outwnrd  comforts  and  im- 
provements, whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  conspires  with  higher 
meaOB  ttnd  influenced  in  ministering  to  the  vigor  and  growth 
of  the  tool.  Let  us  not  fight  against  it.  We  need  this  admo- 
ttition^  because  at  the  present  moment  there  is  a  general  dis- 
poi^tioft  to  shun  labour;  and  this  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a 
Dud  s^  of  onr  times*  The  city  is  thronged  with  adventu- 
rets  from  the  country,  and  the  liberal  professions  are  ovep- 
Stoeked,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  the  primeval  sentence  of 
Hviag  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow;  arid  to  this  crowding  of  men 
into  trade  we  owe  not*  only  the  neglect  of  agticuUurej  but 
srhit  is  ikr  Worse,  the  demoralization  of  the  community.  *  It 

Snerates  Excessive  competition,  which  of  necessity  generates 
iud»  Trade  is  turned  to  gamSlIng;  and  a  spirit  of  mad  spe- 
colation  exposes  public  and  private  interests  to  a  disastrous 
iattability.  It  is  then  no  part  of  the  philanthropy  wbich 
would  elevate  the  labouring  body^to  exempt  them  Ifrom  man- 
tal  toiU  In  truth,  a  wise  philanthropy'  would,  if  possible, 
pemiade  all  men  of  aU  conditions  to  mix  up  a  measure  of  this 
foB  with  their  other  pursuits.  The  bodv  as  well  as  the 
mind  needs  vigorous  exertion,  and  even  tlie  studious  would 
be  happier  were  they  trained  to  labour  as  well  as  thought. 
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Let  us  learn  to  regard  mapual  toil  as  the  true  disciplme  of  a 
man.  Not  a  few  of  the  wkest,  grandest  spirits  have  toiled 
at  the  work-bench  and  the  plough. 

I  have  said  that,  by  the  elevation  of  the  labouring  mass,  I 
do  not  mean  that  they  are  to  be  released  from  labour.  I  add 
in  the  next  place,  that  this  elevation  is  not  to  be  gained  by 
efibrts  to  force  themselves  into  what  are  called  the  upper 
ranks  of  society.  I  wish  them  to  rise,  but  I  have  no  desire 
to  transform  them  into  gentlemen  or  ladies,  according  to  the 
common  acceptation  of  these  terms.^  I  desire  for  them  not 
an  outward  and  showy,  but  an  inward  and  real  change;  not 
to  give  them  new  titles  and  an  artificial  rank^  but  substantial 
improvements  and  real  claims  to  respect.  I  hav^  no  wish  to 
dress  them  from  a  Parisian  tailor's  shop,  or  to  teach'  them  • 
manners  from  a  dancing  school.  I  have  no  desire  to  see  them» 
at  the  end  of  the  day,  doff  their  working  dress,  that  they  may 
play  a  part  in  richly  attired  circles.  I  have  no  desire,  that 
they  should  be  admitted  to  luxurious  feasts,  or  should  get  a 
taste  for  gorfi:eous  upholstery.  There  is  nothing  cruel  in  the 
necessity,  which  sentences  the  multitude  of  men  to  eat,  dres^ 
and  lodge  plainly  and  simply,  especially  where  the  sentence 
is  executed  so  mildly  as  in  this  country.  In  this  country^ 
where  the  demand  for  labour  is  seldom  interrupted,  and  the 
openings  for  Enterprise  are  numerous  beyond  precedent*  the 
labouring  class,  with  few  exceptions,  may  well  be  satisfied  * 
with  their  accommodations.  Very  many  of  them  need  noth-. 
ing  but  a  hieher  taste  for  beauty,  order  and  neatness,  to  give 
an  air  of  refinement  and  grace,  as  well  as  comfort,  to  their 
establishments.  In  this  country  the  mass  of  labourers  have 
their  share  of  outward  •  good.  Their  food,  abundant  and 
healthful,  seasoned  with  the-  appetite  which  labour  gives,  is, 
on  the  whole,  sweeter  as  well  as  healthier  than  the  elaborate 
luxuries  of  the  prosperous;  and  their  sleep  is  sounder  ajid 
more-  refreshing  than  falls  to  theJot  of  the  less  employed. — 
Were  it  a  possible  thing,  I  should  be  sorry  to  see.them  turned 
into  men  and  women  of  fashion.  Fashion  is  a  pooi*  vocation. 
Its  creed,  that  idleness  is  a  privilege,  and  work  a  disgrace,  is 
among  the  deadliest  errors.  Without  depth  of  thought,  or 
earnestness  of  feeling,  or  strength  of  purpose,  living  an  unreal 
life,  sacrificing  substance  tg  show,  substituting  the  factitious 
for  the  natural,  mistaking  a  crowd  for  society,  finding  its  .chieC 
pleasure  in  ridicule,  and  exhausting  its  ingenuity  in  expedi- 
ents for  killing  time,  fashion  is  among  the  last  influences  under 
which  a  human  being,  who  respects  himself  or  who  compre- 
hends the  great  end  of  life,  would  desire  to  be  placed.     I  use 
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strong  language,  because  1  would  combat  the  disposition,  too 
common  in  the  labouring  mass,  to  regard  what  is  called  the 
upper  class  with  envy  or  admiration.  This  disposition  mani- 
fests itself  among  them  in  various  forms.  Thus,  when  one  of 
their  number  prospers,  he  is  apt  to  forget  his  old  acquaintance, 
and  to  work  his  way,  if  possible,  into  a  more  fashionable  caste. 
As  far  indeed  as  he  extends  his  acquaintance  among  the  in- 
telligent, refined,  generous  and  truly  honourable,  he  makes  a 
substantial  improvement  of  his  condition ;  but  if,  as  is  too  often 
the  case,  he  is  admitted  by  way  of  favour  ijato  a  circle,  which 
has  few  claims,  beyond  those  of  greater  luxury  and  show,  and 
whiah  4bestow^  on  him  a  patronizing,  condescending  notice, 
in  exchaftge  for  his  old,  honourable  influence  among  his  orim- 
nd  associates,  he  does.anv  thing  but  rise.  Such  is  npt  the 
elevation  I  desire  for  the  labourer.  I  da  not  desire  him  to 
stragele  into  another  rank.  Let  him  not  be  a  servile  copyist 
of  o^er  classes,  but  aim  at  something  higher  than  has  yet 
been  realized  in  any  body  of  men.  Let  him  not  associate  the 
idea  of  Dignity  or  Honour  with  certain  modes  of  living,  or 
certain  outward  connections.  I  would  have  every  man  stand 
on  his  own  ground,  and  take  his  place  among  men  according 
to  personal  endowments  and  worth,  and  not  according  to 
outward  appendages;  and  I  would  have  every  member  of  the 
community  furnished  with  such  means  of  improvement,  that, 
if  faithful  to  hhnself,  he  may  need  no  outward  appendage  to 
attract  the*rcspect-of  all  around  him. 

I  Have  said,  that  the  people  are  not  to  be  elevated  by  esca- 

r'ng  labour  or  by  pressing  into  a  different  rank.  Once  more, 
do  not  mean  by  the  elevation  of  the  people,  that  they  shoulcl 
become  self-important  politicians;  that,  as  individuals  or  a 
class,  they  should  seize  on  political  power;  that  by  uniting 
their  votes  they  should  triumph  over  the  more  prosperous;  or 
that  they  should  succeed  in  bending  the  administration  of  gov- 
ernment to  their  particular  interests.  An  individual  is  not 
elevated  by  figuring  in  public  cdTairs,  or  even  by  getting  into 
office.  He  needs  previous  elevation,  to  save  him  from  disgrace 
in  his  public  relations.  To  govern  oneself,  not  others,  is  true 
glory.  To  serve  through  love,  not  to  nile,  is  Christian  great- 
ness. Office  is  not  dignity.  The  lowest  men,  because  most 
faithless  to  principle,  most  servil^  to  opinion,  are  to  be  found 
in  office.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  but  the  truth  must  be  spoken, 
that^  at  the  present  moment,  political  action  in  this  country 
does  little  to  lift  up  any  who  are  concerned  in  it.  It  stands 
in  opposition  to  a  high  morality.  Politics,  indeed,  regarded 
as  the  study  and  pursuit  of  the  true,  enduring  good  of  a  com- 
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muoity,  as  the  application  of  gr^at  unchangeable  pri^tcijiliw 
to  public  affairs,  is  a  noble  sphere  of  thought  aad  action;  but 
politics,  in  its  common  sense,  or  considered  as  the  inFeiktiaa 
of  t^nporary  shifts,  as  the  plaything  of  a  subtle  game,  am  the 
tactics  of  party  for  gaining  power  and  the  spoils  of  office^  and 
for  elevating  one  aet  of  men  above  another,  is  a  paltiy  and 
debasing  concern.  The  labouring  class  are  sometimes  fltanui- 
lated  to  seek  power  as  a  class,  and  this  it  is  thought  .will  niie 
them.  But  no  class  as  such  should  bear  rule  among  us.  AM 
•conditions  of  society  should  be  represented  in  the  goy«niment| 
and  alike  protected  by  it;  nor  can  any  thing  be  expected  but 
disgrace  to  the  individual  and  the  country,  from  ui#»8uec68B 
of  any  class  in  grasping  at  a  monopoly  of  political  T^ower*  i 
would  by  no  means  discouraf^e  the  attention  of  the  people  to 
politics.  They  ou^ht  to  study  in  earnest  the  interests  of  :tlie 
country^  the  principles  of  our  institutions,  the  tendeiKsiesjof 
public  measures.  But  the  unhappiness  is,  they  do  not  stfiicfy; 
and,  until  they  do,  they  cannot  rise  by  political  action*  A 
sreat  amount  of  time,  which,  if  well  used,  would  form  Ji a  en- 
Hgbtened  population,  is  now  wasted  on  newspapers  and  con- 
versations, which  inflame  the  passions,  which  unscrupulmiflly 
distort  the  truth,  which  denounce  moral  independence  as 
treachery  to  one's  party,  which  agitate  the  country  for  Jio 
higher  end  thaa'a  triumph  over  opponents;  and  thus  auiHi- 
tudesjare  degraded  into  men- worshippers  or  men-*haters,  into 
the  dupes  of  the  ambitious,  or  the  slaves  of  a  facftion.-  To 
nse,  the  people  must  substitute  reflection  for  passion.  There 
IS  no  other  way.  By  these  remarks,  I  do  not  mean  to  chaiigp 
iOn  the  labouring  class- all  the  passionateness  of  the  country. 
All  classes  partake  of  the  madness,  and  all  are  debased  ;by  it. 
The  £ery  spirits  are  not  confined  to  one  portion  of  the-oeon- 
munity.  The  men,  whose  ravings  resound  through  the  hail 
0i  Congress,  and  are  then  circulated  through  .the  country  as 
eloquence,  are  not  taken  from  among  those  who  toiL  Pirty 
prejudices  break  out  as  fiercely  on  the  exchange,  and  even  in 
the  saloon,  as  in  the  workshop.  The  disease  has  spread  eveiy- 
where.  Yet  it  does  not  dishearten  me,  for  I  see  that  it  admhs 
dl  mitigation,  if  not  of  cure.  I  trust  that  tKese  lectures  and 
other  sources  of  intellectual  enjoyment  now  opening  to  the 

Cblic,  will  abate  tbe  fever  of  political  excitement,  by  giving 
tter  occupation  to  the  mind.  Much  too  may  be  hoped  frooi 
the  growing  aelf-respect  of  the  people,  which  will  make  tbcm 
shrink  indignantly  from  the  disgrace  of  being  used  as  blmded 
partisans  and  unreflecting  tools.  Much  also  is  to  be  hc^ied 
from  the  discovery,  which  must  sooner  or  later  be  made^that 
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the  importance  of  government  is  enormously  overrated^  that 
it  does  not  deserve  all  this  stir,  that  there  are  vastly  more  ef- 
fectual means  of  human  happiness.  Political  institutions  are 
to  be  less  and  less  deified^  and  to  shrink  into  a  narrower  space; 
and  just  ix^  proportion  as  a  wiser  estimate  of  government  pre- 
vails, the  present  phrenzy  of  political  excitement  will  be  dis- 
covered, and  put  to  sbaiae. 

I  have  now  said,  what  I  do  not  mean  by  the  elevation  of 
the  labouring  classes*  It  is  not  an  outward  change  of  condi- 
tion. It  is  not  release  from  labour.  It  is  not  strug^ing  for 
another  rank.  It  is  not  political  power.  I  understand  some* 
thing  deeper.  I  know  but  one  elevation  of  a  human  being, 
and  that  is  Elevation  of  Soul.  Without  this,  it  matters  noth- 
ing where  a  man  stands  or  what  he  possesses;  and  with  it,  he 
towers,  he  is  one  of  God's  nobility,  no  matter  what  place  he 
holds  in  the  social  scale.  There  is  but  one  elevation  for  a  la- 
bourer, and  for  all  other  men.  There  are  not  different  kinds 
of  dignity  for  different  orders  of  men,  but  one  and  the  same 
to  aU.  The  only  elevation  of  a  human  being  consists  in  the 
exercise,  growth,  energy  of  the  higher  principles  and  powers 
of  his  soul.  A  bird  may  be  shot  upward  to  the  skies  by  a 
foreign  force;  but  it  rises,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  only 
when  it  spreads  its  own  wings  and  soars  by  its  own  living 
power.  So  a  roan  may  be  thrust  upward  into  a  conspicuous 
place  by  outward  accidents;  but  he  rises,  only  in  so  far  as  he 
exerts  himself,  and  expands  his  best  faculties,  and  ascends  bv 
a  free  effort  to  a  nobler  region  of  thought  and  action.  Such 
18  the  devation  I  desire  for  the  labourer,  and  I  desire  no  other. 
This  elevation  is  indeed  to  be  aided  by  an  improvement  of  his 
outward  condition,  and  in  return  it  greatly  improves  his  out- 
ward lot;  and  thus  connected,  outward  good  is  real  and  great; 
but  supposing  it  to  exist  in  separation  from  inward  growth 
and  life,  it  would  be  nothing  worth,  nor  would  I  raise  a  finger 
to  promote  it. 

I  know  it  will  be  said,  that  such  elevation  as  I  have  spoken^ 
of,  is  not  and  cannot  be  within  the  reach  of  the  labouring* 
multitude,  and  of  consequence  they  oucht  not  to  be  tantalized 
with  dreams  of  its  attainment.  It  wilfbe  said,  that  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  men  are  plainly  designed  to  work  on  matter  for 
the  acGuisition  of  material  and  corporeal  good,  and  that,  in 
such,  the  spirit  is  of  necessity  too  wedded  to  matter  to  rise 
above  it.  This  objection  will  be  considered  by  and  by;  but 
I  would  just  observe  in  passing,  that  the  objector  must  have 
stedied  very  carelessly  the  material  world,  if  he  suppose,  that 
it  is  meant  to  be  the  grave  of  the  minds  of  most  of  those  who 
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occupy  it«    Matter  was  made  for  spirit,  body  for  mind.    The 
mind/the  spirit,  is  the  end  of  this  livinff  organization  of  flesh 
and  bones,  of  nerves  and  muscles;  and  the  end  of  this  vast 
system  of  sea  and  land,  and  air  and  skies.    This  unbounded 
creation  of  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  and  clouds,  and  seasons 
was  not  ordained  merely  to  feed  and  clothe  the  body,  but  first 
and  supremely  to  awaken,  nourish  and  expand  the  soul,  to  be 
the  school  of  intellect,  the  nurse  of  thougat  and  imogination, 
the  field  for  the  active  powers,  a  revelation  of  the  Creator, 
and  a  bond  of  social  union.    We  were  placed  in  the  material 
creation,  not  to  be  its  slaves,  but  to  master  it,  and  to  make  it 
a  minister  to  our  highest  powers.  It  is  interesting  to  obsenre, 
how  much  the  material  world  does  for  the  mind.  Most  of  the 
sciences,  arts,  professions  and  occupations  of  life,  grow  out 
of  our  connection  with  matter.    The  natural  philosopher,  the 
physician,  the  lawyer,  the  artist  and  the  legislator,  find  the 
objects,  or  occasions  of  their  researches  in  matter.  The  poet 
borrows  his  beautiful  imagerv  from  matter.     The  sculptor 
and  painter  express  their  noble  conceptions  through  matter. 
Material  wants  rouse  the  world  to  activity.    The  material 
organs  of  sense,  especially  the  eye,  wake  up  infinite  thoughts 
in  the  mind.  To  maintain  then,  that  the  mass  of  men  are  and 
must  be  so  immersed  in  matter,  that  their  souls  cannot  rise, 
is  to  contradict  the  great  end  of  their  connection  with  matter. 
I  maintain,  that  the  philosophy,  which  does  not  see,  in  the 
hiws  and  phenomena  of  nature,  the  means  of  awakening  Mind^ 
is  lamentably  shortsighted;  and  that  a  state  of  society,  which 
leaves  the  mass  of  men  to  be  cruised  and  famished  in  soul  by 
excessive  toils  on  matter,  is  at  war  with  God's  designs,  and 
turns  into  means  of  bondage  what  was  meant  to  fire  and  ex- 
pand the  soul. 

(to   be   CONTmUED.) 


It  is  mournful  to  see  so  man^  noble,  tender  and  high-aspip. 
ing  minds  deserted  of  that  religious  light  which  once  guided 
all  such;  standing  sorrowful  on  the  scene  of  past  convulsions 
and  controversies,  as  on  a  scene  blackened  and  burnt  up  with 
fire;  mourning  in  the  darkness,  because  there  is  desolation  and 
no  home  forme  soul;  or  what  is  worse, pitching  tents  among 
the  ashes,  and  kindling  weak  earthly  lamps,  which  we  are  to 
take  for  stars.  This  darkness  is  but  transitory  obscuration; 
these  ashes  are  the  soil  o(  future  herbage  and  richer  harvests. 
— Carlti.e. 
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THE  PRAYER. 

Wilt  Thou  not  visit  met 
The  plant  beside  me  feels  thy  gentle  dew; 

And  every  blade  of  grass  I  see, 
From  thy  deep  earth  its  moisture  drew. 

Wilt  Thou  not  visit  met 
Thy  morning  calls  on  me  with  cheering  tone; 

And  every  hill  and  tree 
Lend  but  one  voice,  the  voice  of  Thee  alone. 

Come,  for  I  need  thy  love. 
More  than  the  flower  the  dew,  or  grass  the  rain; 

Come,  gently  as  thy  holy  dove; 
And  let  me  in  thy  sight  rejoice  to  live  again. 

I  will  not  hide  from  them, 
When  thy  storms  come,  though  fierce  may  be  their 
wrath. 

But  bow  with  leafy  stem. 
And  strengthened  follow  on  thy  chosen  path. 

Yes,  Thou  wilt  visit  me; 
Nor  plant  nor  tree  thy  eye  delight  so  well, 

As  when  from  sin  set  free. 
My  spirit  loves  with  thine  in  peace  to  dwell. 

JONES    VERT. 


Who  knows  half  speaks  much,  and  is  always  wrong;  who 
knows  wholly  inclines  to  act,  and  speaks  seldom  or  late.  The 
former  have  no  secrets  and  no  force;  the  instruction  thejr  can 

Sive  is  like  baked  bread,  savoury  and  satisfying  for  a  single 
ay ;  but  flour  cannot  be  sown,  and  seed  com  ought  not  to  be 
f round.  Words  are  ^ood,  but  they  are  not  the  best.  The 
est  is  not  to  be  explamed  by  words.— Goethe. 
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A  NEW  STEP. 

CIRCULAR     LETTER* 

7b  the  Congregational  Church  in  Cin- 
einnoH^  Ohio, 

Brethren: — It  is  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  that  benevolent 
religion  which  we  profess, 
that  it  has  introduced  a  new 
bond  of  sympathy  among  men. 
Those  whom  we  have  never 
seen,  whose  home  is  distinct 
from  our  own,  we  cannot  re- 
gard with  indifference  nor  ad- 
dress as  strangers,  if  the^r  re- 
pose on  the  same  convictions 
as  ourselves,  possess  the  same 
faith,  and  share  the  same  pro- 
mises, consolations  and  hopes. 
A  common  religious  interest 
brings  those  who  were  afar 
near  to  each  other.  Strangers 
in  person,  but  brethren  in  spi- 
rit, our  faith  encourages  us  to 
address  you,  and  it  is  of  our 
faith  that  we  wish  to  speak. 

It  is  the  case  with  us,  Breth- 
ren, as  with  the  early  Chris- 
tians, to  be  a"sect  everywhere 
spoken  against.''  We,  as  well 
as  they  *  worship  the  God  of  our 


Fathers  according  to  the  wav 
which  men  call  heresy.'  Of 
us,  as  of  them,  it  is  asked,  ^^may 
we  know  what  this  new  doc- 
trine is?  For  thou  bringest 
strange  things  to  our  ears.*' 
In  this  state  of  things,  peculiar 
duties  devolve  upon  us.  Mis- 
understood and  misrepresent- 
ed, we  need  to  manifest  pecu- 
liar strength  and  clearness  of 
conviction,  and  peculiar  ear- 
nestness, joined  with  charity, 
in  diffusing  our  views  of  truth. 
We  ought  to  appear  in  earnest 
and  to  be  in  earnest.  If  we 
stand  still,  we  perish. 

We  must  go  forward,  and 
take  our  share  of  christianizing 
the  land.  We  have  a  mission 
to  fulfil,  a  baptism  to  be  bap* 
tised  with;  there  is  a  place  m 
the  vineyard  for  us  to  work 
in. 

God  has  called  us  to  the 
great  and  noble  work  of  pro- 
claiming to  the  world,  that 
Christianity  is  at  once  a  free 
and  a  rational  religion;  that  its 
essence  is  not  correct  speco* 
lation,  nor  burning  emotion, 
nor  loud  profession,  but  a  life 
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of  love — that  it  seeks  not  to 
drive  men  to  God  by  denunci- 
ations and  direats,bQt  to  draw 
them  to  him  Inr  beautiful  and 
fflorious  manifestations  of  his 
love.  Whenever  these  views 
are  fiuthfullv  proclaimed,  big- 
otry ischecked  and  fanaticism 
moderated;  the  doubts  of  scep- 
ticism are  removed;  thmking 
men  are  changed  from  oppo- 
nents to  friends  of  Christianity, 
and  a  better  spirit  prevails. 

Such  considerations,  Breth- 
ren,  lead  us  to  the  thought, 
that  we  should  take  more  ac- 
tive measures  for  the  exten- 
sion of  these  views.  The  time 
keta  come  when  Unitarians  in 
the  West  should  do  more. — 
They  should  take  a  higher 
stand.  They  owe  it  to  the 
cause,  to  themselves,  to  truth, 
to  the  church,  to  our  rising 
country,  to  posterity,  to  the 
hopes  of  freedom  in  coming 
time,  that  now  in  this  forming 
state  of  society,  we  should 
east  the  seed  far  and  wide. 

We  have  done  something; 
we  ought  to  do  more.  We 
need  something  to  unite  us 
more  firmly  together,  to  add 
new  believers  to  our  number, 
to  remove  prejudice,  to  build 
m>  our  cause.  To  accomplish 
these  objects,  we  suggest  the 
following  plan: 

In  some  central  city  in  the 
West^  where  a  Unitarian  so- 
ciety exists,let  ageneral  agent 
reside,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  visit  the  different  places 
which  appear  favorable,  and 
form  societies  by  preaching 


and  distributing  Tracts.  Let 
him  also  visit  the  different 
churches  already  established, 
to  strengthen  and  encourage 
them.  Let  him  correspond 
with  individuals  through  the 
West,  and  take  a  generu  over- 
sight of  the  state  of  our  bodj^. 

rln  connexion  with  this 
agency,  let  us  also  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  Theoloeicai 
School.  Above  every  thing 
else,  we  need  preachers.  The 
ESast  cannot  supply  us,  and  if 
it  could,  it  is  better  that  they 
be  educated  among  ourselves. 
It  is  believed  that  man^^  young 
men  could  be  found  disposed 
to  enter  such  an  institution. 
We  can  commence  on  a  small 
scale,  and  the  general  agent, 
together  with  the  Minister  of 
the  church  where  he  resides, 
may  perform  at  first  the  duties 
of  Professors. 

To  defray  the  expenses  of 
such  an  agency  and  professor- 
ship, the  following  mode  is 
suggested.  Let  societies  be 
formed  in  every  place  where 
Unitarians  are— composed  of 
lliose  who  shall  pay  one  dol- 
lar annually.  In  addition  to 
this,  those  who  are  able  may 
contribute  larger  sums  for 
these  objects.  In  this  war 
we  believe  many  hundred  dol- 
lars can  be  raised  every  year 
in  the  West.  We  may  also 
hope  for  liberal  assistance  in 
such  an  enterprise  as  this,  from 
our  Eastern  nriends.  The  mo- 
ney thus  collected,  may  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  cen- 
tral Board,  to  be  chosen  an- 
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nually  by  a  meeting  of  Dele- 

gates  from  all  the  societies.-^- 
uch  meetings  would  form 
pleasant  and  profitable  occa- 
sions for  assembling  our  friends 
together,  exchanging  views, 
and  refreshing  our  hearts  for 
our  labors. 

After  considering  this  sub- 
ject attentively  among  our- 
selves, and  consulting  our 
friends  in  Cincinnati,  we  look 
upon  this  scheme  as  entirely 
practicable,  and  likely  to  be 
attended  with  the  most  valu- 
able results.  Operations  have 
been  commenced  by  the  for- 
mation of  a  society  in  this  city, 
which  promises  to  be  a  large 
one.  We  have  been  directed 
by  this  society  to  address  you, 
and  beg  that  you  will  take  this 
subject  into  consideration,  and 
if  you  sympathise  with  our 
views,  and  are  disposed  to  co- 
oj>erate,  we  beg  you  to  form 
an  association  among  your- 
selves, on  a  basis  of  a  yearly 
subscription  of  one  dollar  for 
a  Western  Agency  and  The- 
ological School;  and  commu- 
nicate to  us  your  views,  and 
the  results  of  your  proceed- 
inffs  in  the  matter. 

In  the  mean  time,  an  agent 
will  visit  the  East,  and  endea- 
vour to  procure  assistance 
there  for  this  undertaking.  As 
soon  as  we  can  learn  the  re- 
sults of  these  appeals,  we  shall 
appoint  the  time  and  place  for 
a  general  meeting  of  Delegates 
from  each  society,  to  choose 
a  Board  of  Managers,  and 
adopt  a  General  Constitution. 


We  hope  this  may  be  effected 
by  next  June,  so  that  the 
Agency  and  School  may  com- 
mence'at  that  time. 

The  societies  to  which  this 
circular  is  sent  are  those  in 
Syracuse,  Lockport,  Buffalo, 
Meadville,  Pittsburg,  Cincin- 
nati, St.  Louis,  Mobile,  Quia- 
cy,  Hillsboro,  Peoria  and  Chi- 
cago. As  soon  as  you  can 
conveniently  communicate  to 
us  on  this  subject,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you. 

With  Christian  sympathy. 
Your  Brethren, 

Simeon  S.  Goodwin,^ 

Geo.  Keats, 

WlUUNS  Tanmehiix, 

Ed.  H.  Lewis, 

A.  G.  Mdnn, 
Louisville,  Kentucky^} 

April  10,  1840.  J 
Please  address  A.  Gr.  Munn, 
Secretary. 


That  our  friends  may^  un- 
derstand how  this  plan  is  in- 
tended to  work,  and  as  a  proof 
that  we  are  in  earnest  about 
the  matter,  we  subjoin  the  two 
following  papers: 

1 

At  an  adjourned  meetinff  of 
the  Unitarian  Society  of  Lou- 
isville, held  in  the  Vestry  of 
their  Church,  April  1st,  1840, 
the  following  Constitution  was 
adopted: 


& 


CON  STITUTION. 


Article   1.   This    Societ 


shall  be  called  the  Louisville 
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Unitarian  Association  for  the 
Extension  ofCiiristian  Know- 
ledge. 

Art.  2.  The  objects  of  this 
Society  shall  be  to  assist  in 
sostainins  a  General  Agent 
for  the  West,  and  a  School  for 
Western  Preachers. 

Aet.  3*  Any  person  may 
become  a  member  of  this  So- 
ciety, by  signing  the  Consti- 
tution, and  paying  one  dollar 
annuaJly. 

Art.  4.  The  officers  of  this 
Societ^r  shall  be  a  President, 
two  Vice  Presidents,  a  Trea- 
surer, and  Secretary.  These 
officers  shall  together  consti- 
tute a  board  of  managers  for 
the  transaction  of  all  business 
under  this  Constitution.  They 
may  adopt  By-laws,  call  meet- 
ings, and  three  shall  constitute 
a  quorum. 

Art.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  President,  or  in  his  ab- 
sence, one  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dents, to  preside  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Society.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
to  keep  records  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society,  and 
to  carry  on  correspondence. 
It  -shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Treasurer  to  collect  the  sub- 
scriptions, and  deposite  them 
with  the  Treasurer  of  the  Cen- 
tral Association,  when  orga- 
nised. 

Art.  6.  There  shall  be  an 
wnual  meeting  of  this  Society 
on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
April,  when  officers  shall  be 
chosen  for  the  year,  and  other 
public  business  transacted;  al- 


so, an  anniversary  meeting, 
with  suitable  exercises,  at  such 
time  and  place  as  the  Board 
shall  determine. 

Art.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  as 
soon  as  convenient,  to  form  a 
Depository  of  Books  and 
Pamphlets  in  this  city,  from 
which  the  members  of  the  So- 
ciety may  be  supplied  with 
works  for  use  and  circulation. 
These  works  to  be  procured 
by  donations,  special  contri- 
butions, or  any  source  except 
the  general  subscription. 

Art.  8.  This  Constitution 
may  be  altered  or  amended 
at  any  annual  meeting,  by  the 
vote  of  a  majority  of  members 
present. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  First 
Congregational  Society  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Thursday,  April  9th, 
the  following  Constitution  was 
adopted: 

CONS  TITUTION. 

Art.  1.  This  Society  shall 
be  called  the  Union  of  Chrifh 
tian  Brethren  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Cincin- 
nati. 

Art.  2.  The  object  of  this 
Society  shall  be  the  diffiision 
of  a  Christian  spirit  by  the 
support  of  a  General  Agent^ 
and  by  aiding  young  men  in 
preparation  for  the  Ministry. 

Art.  3.  A  subscription  to 
this  Constitution,  ana  the  an- 
nual  payment  of  one  dollar 
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shall  make  a  person  a  member 
of  this  Society. 

Art.  4.  The  officers  of  this 
Society  shall  be  a  President, 
two  Vice  Presidents,  a  Secre- 
tary and  a  Treasurer. 

Art.  5.  The  officers  of  this 
Society  shall  be  empowered, 
ex  officio,  to  collect  and  dis- 
burse the  funds  of  this  Society. 

Art.  6.  An  annual  meeting 
of  this  Society  shall  be  held  at 
some  time  and  place  appoint- 
ed by  the  officers,  who  shall 
be  authorised  to  call  meetings 
of  the  Society,  whenever  they 
shall  think  it  expedient. 

Art.  7.  Amendments  of 
this  Constitution  may  be  made 
and  By-laws  added,  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present,  at  a  meeting  sum- 
moned by  the  officers  for  this 
purpose. 

Woodland,  (La.)  April  1, 1840» 
DCAK  ^BTBAKN  z — ^I  aoB  glad  to 
learn  that  you  are  aboat  to  revive  the 
Meseenger.  I  would  beg  leave  to  say, 
that  I  regret  the  change  you  proposed  in 
your  last  number,  i  am  for  peace— I 
Jove  it.  I  dislike,  generally,  controversy, 
bat  sometimes  the  surest  way  of  obtain- 
ing final  and  lasting  peace  is  by  boldly 
controverting  error,  and  for  tlie  time  ap- 
parently stirring  the  waters  of  strife. 

I  think  the  Unitarian  controveny  is 
by  no  means  over.  We  have  much  yet 
to  do  in  removing  errors  of  belief  and 
practice,  before  our  work  shall  have  been 
completed.  In  this  part  of  the  world  es- 
pecially, the  work  is  just  begun,  and  we 
want  clear,  candid,  and  yet  charitable 
exposures  of  the  prevailing  systems  of 
theology  and  morals.  I  hope  you  will 
not,  therefore,  shun  fair  controveny  too 
much.  Let  the  traditions  of  the  elders 
sometimes  be  detected,  and  the  pure 
gospel  vindicated  fiom  human  additions. 


Bat  1  did  not  eomoMnce  my  leuer  to 
give  you  directions.  Tou  are  of  a^s, 
and  can  judge  for  yourselves,  and  do 
better  for  your  readen  than  I  can  Mg- 
gest.  I  only  wished  to  express  soma 
sentiments,  in  this  part  of  n^  letter, 
that  had  occurred  to  ray  mind  upon 
reading  your  intention  of  giving  kss  sH- 
tention  to  tlieology.  I  hope  your  peii- 
odical  may  soon  re-appear,  whether  it 
comes  as  a  messenger  of  practical  wmA 
rational  theology,  or  a  sowar  of  peace 
and  concord. 

Yours,  &e. 

A.  D.  W00I4>EI0«K« 

We  say  to  our  friend,  and  to  all  who 
agree  with  him,  our  pages  are  open,  and 
we  will  cheerfully  print  whatever  tsem 
to  us  clear  and  candid.  Wt  rftgyeiloiiy. 
hrtlhrefi  everywhere  to  tend  tit  oeemmtt 
of  the  pngrest  of  pure  and  rwtiamd 
Chfitliamfyi  in  their  neighbouifaoods.^ — 
We  wish  in  our  Monthly  fteeoid  to 
awake  each  other's  tympathy  and  wml 
by  good  news  mutually  azchaogsd.  C 


From  the  ClnclniMti  Chrankle.  "^ 
Death  of  PmiaiDSifT  KiaaMWP.— » 
Letten  from  Boston  announce  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  John  TfloairroR  KiasLAiro, 
L.  L.  D .,  formerly,  for  about  twea^ 
years,  the  distinguished  President  of 
Harvard  University,  and  the  predecessor 
of  the  Hon.  JoaiAR  Qvinct,  who  now 
holds  the  office.  Doct.  Kirkland  was  a 
very  amiable  man,  kind-hearlod,  and 
benevolent — a  good  scholar,  and  of  much 
refinement  of  mannen.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  many  articles  in  the  earlier  voK 
umes  of  the  North  American  Review, 
of  several  papers  in  the  Transactions  ot 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  in  the  Massachusettf  Ifia- 
torical  Society.  AAer  relinquishing 
his  station  at  the  head  of  the  Univer- 
sity, he  travelled  extensively  in  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.  For  ten  years  past  ha 
has  been  suffering  from  the  effect  of  a 
paralytic  stroke,  but  has  still,  until  with- 
in a  few  months  past,  been  enabled  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  social  intareoiaWv 
and  to  mingle  in  society,  of  which  ha 
was  a  distinguished  ornament.        R. 
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FUNDAMENTAL  TRUTHS  OF  THE  GOSPEL, 

AS   HELD   BT   UNITARUNS. 


•Oifs  God  and  Fatbu  of  ftll.^'— Eph.  It.  6. 
% 

Who  could  hear  unmoved  these  sublime  words  of  the  Apos« 
tlef  *  And  yet  when  uttered  by  a  Unitarian  in  presence  of 
Trinitarians,  they  are  not  responded  to  with  perfect  sympa*' 
thy,  because  doubts  as  to  the  soundness  of  his  doctrine  over- 
come the  feeling  of  the  common  relation  which  all  human 
beings  sustain  to  a  Heavenly  Parent.  Unitarians  are  sadly 
misunderstood;  and  therefore  are  they  bound  by  their  duty  to 
God  and  Christ,  to  the  Church  and  Society,  to  their  brethren 
and  themselves,  to  explain  their  views  of  the  Fundamental 
Truths  of  the  Gospel.  There  are  prejudices  against  us;  for 
instance,  a  person  passing  a  Unitarian  church,  said  to  a  friend, 
with  a  tone  of  contempt,  ^Hhere  is  no  revival  in  that  church; 
they  do  not  believe  in  revivals.'^  Now  we  do  believe  in  a  true 
revival  of  souls  under  the  quickening  influence  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness.  Again,  there  are  errors  prevailing  in  relation 
to  us.  A  person  seeking  for  a  text  in  a  Unitarian  nouse,  saidy 
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^^Oh!  I  cannot  find  it  in  this  bible*  The  Unitarian  bible  ig 
different  from  ours."  When  the  simple  fact  is,  that  in  every 
Unitarian  pulpit  in  this  country  and  in  England,  in  every  Sun* 
day  school,  and  we  presume  in  every  family,  the  common 
Kin^  James'  version  is  used,  because,  but  only  because  it  is 
considered,  on^the  wholci^the  best  translation  we  have.  A^n, 
there  are  misconceptions  of  our  principles.  It  is  sometimes 
stated,  that  we^place  reason  above  revelation;  when  our  real 
doctrine  is  that  as  both  revelation  and  reason  are  from  God, 
they  cannot  contradict  each  other,  even  if  revelation  contains 
truths  which  transcend  reason.  Once  more;  it  is  not  unusual 
to  hear  an  opinion  expressed  by  one  leading  Unitarian^  attrihw- 
ted  to  the  whole  hody^  by  Orthodox  Christians,  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  creeds  and  formularies  of  faith,  because  it  is  not 
known  that  the  only  creed  of  Unitarians  is  the  Bible.  Which 
being  the  case,  as  no  two  minds  can  see  the  same  portions  of 
truth  through  the  same  medium,  and  as  no  one  can  compre- 
hend the  whole  truth  clearly,  of  course  there  must  be,  among 
those  who  seek  truth  with  freedom,  great  diversity  of  opinion. 
Lastly,  there  is  an  arrogance  displayed  in  the  treatment  of 
Unitarians,  which  is  intolerable.  For  example,  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel,  not  long  since,  dared  to  say  in  the  public  prints, 
that  we  were  propagators  of  Infidelity.  What!  Are  our 
churches  built,  and  do  we  statedly  assemble  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, to  worship  and  meditate  upon  our  Christian  duties,  in 
hypocrisy  and  open  mockery  of  heaven?  As  our  last  words 
in  life,  we  would  say,  that  our  chief  desire  is  to  be  formed 
anew,  after  the  inpige  of  our  Lord  and  Master,  and  our 
earnest  hope  is  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  may  come,  through 
the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus,  in  every  human  soul. 
We  would  unite  with  our  friends  of  other  denominations  in 
their  prayers  and  labours  for  the  moral  elevation  of  man;  we 
would  take  them  heartily  by  the  hand  in  the  great  work  of 
Christian  Reform,  and  welcome  them  to  co-work  with  us  as 
Brethren. 

And  this  leads  us  to  remark,  as  a  second  reason  for  desiring 
to  explain  our  views  of  the  Fundamental  Truths  of  the  Gos* 
pel,^  that  we  have  a  sympathy  with  the  essential  faith  of  our 
fellow  Christians,  which  they  do  not  recognise;  while  they,  in 
turn,  have  such  a  sympathy  with  us  in  our  essential  faith,  as 
they  would  be  surprised  to  discover.  We  never  enter  an 
Orthodox  church  without  finding  more  that  the  heart  can  re- 
spond to,  than  the  reason  is  forced  to  deny;  and  not  seldom 
are  our  Orthodox  friends,  to  their  own  amazement,  led  to 
confess,  "Well!  you  are  Christians,  after  all."    We  know  of 
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no  doctrine  held  dear  in  other  denominations,  of  which  we 
do  not  think  the  root  can  be  found  in  some  truth  or  fact  ad- 
mitted by  ourselves*  And  if,  with  unpTejudiced  minds,  our 
interpretations  of  scripture  and  reasonings  upon  the  great 
principles  of  the  moral  universe  and  the  events  of  man's  mor- 
al history,  were  listened  to,  it  would  be  found,  we  think,  that 
instead  of  overlooking  any  thing  which  other  Christians  are 
convinced  of,  we  differ  from  them  chiefly,  where  we  differ  at 
all,  in  analyzing  these  truths  or  facts  more  thoroughly,  and 
observing  more  of  thehr  relations  with  other  truths  and  facts. 

This  last  consideration  suggests  a  third  reason  for  desiring 
to  explain  our  views  of  the  Fundamental  Truths  of  the  Gos- 
pel; which  is  this.  Humbly  but  confidently  we  believe,  that 
It  is  our  privOege  to  have  escaped  from  many  of  the  traditional 
errors  which  have,  in  the  course  of  ages,  been  infused  through 
the  pure  and  simple  doctrines  of  Jesus.  We  think  we  have 
been  more  successful  than  most  of  our  brethren,  in  returning 
to  the  beautiful  consistency  of  primitive  Christianity.  We 
feel  as  if  we  could  help  our  friends  to  comprehend  their  own 
essential  faith  more  distinctly,  by  removing  from  the  vine  of 
truth  the  parasite  weeds  which  sap  its  strength.  From  a 
sense  of  the  influence  which  our  views  have  already  exerted 
on  our  own  hearts  and  lives,  low  although  our  spiritual  at- 
fainments  may  be;  and  from  a  full  conviction,  that  if  we  were 
faithful  to  it,  our  faith  would  justify  us,  and  all  who  heartily 
receive  it;  that  it  is  better  fitted  to  the  wants  of  the  soul,  more 
simple,  more  consistent,  more  rational,  more  free,  more  gen- 
erous, more  beautiful,  than  the  &ith  of  any  denomination,  we 
would  address  ourselves  to  all  candid  and  liberal  minds. 

And  as  the  comer  stone  of  our  belief,  we  would  explain 
our  views  as  to  what  we  understand  to  be  the  first,  the  last, 
the  fimdamental  and  the  crowning  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  the 
existence  of  a  Heavenly  Father*  Whence  shall  we  draw  our 
knowledge  of  this  great  central  truth?  We  answer  from  Je- 
sus; to  whom  we  look  **as  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith.'' 
It  is  our  purpose,  therefore,  to  discuss  now  not  philosophical 
S}>eculation8  or  metaphysical  arguments  as  to  the  nature,  at- 
tributes and  modes  ot  being  of  a  God,  for  which  other  occa- 
sions are  more  appropriate,  but  the  Christian  view  of  the 
Infinite  Moral  Being,  the  view  which  the  Son  of  God  gave  of 
the  Father. 

**No  man  knoweth  the  Father  bat  the  Son,"  said  Jesus,  and 
we  respond  to  his  assertion.  His  mode  of  teaching  the  first 
geat  truth  of  relimn  was  wholly  original  and  peculiar. 
When  mystified  by  logical  systems,  when  wearied-by  theories. 
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vriih  intellects  perolexed,  and  hearts  chilled,  we  come  back  to 
the  simple  and  sublime  utterances  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth, 
with  wonder  at  the  profound  wisdom  with  which  he  adapted 
himself  to  the  human  soul.  ^Never  man  spake  like  this  man.'' 
There  are  no  lengthened  reasonings  to  weaken  the  clear  an* 
nouncements  of  the  truth  which  he  knows;  no  vague  phrase* 
ology  to  cloud  the  bright  conviction,  which  broke  forth  from 
his  soul  like  a  day  sprmg  frgm  the  world  of  light.  ^^He  tes- 
tifies  of  that  which  ne  has  ^een."  God  was  not  to  Jesus  an 
idea,  but  a  living  person;  not  an  abstraction,  but  a  near  friend. 
He  speaks  of  God  as  of  one  he  communes  with.  His  allusions 
are  all  spontaneous  and  free  as  of  a  soul  filled  with  the  con^ 
sciousness  of  God's  present  love.  He  needs  not  to  speculate 
about  the  sublime  fact  of  an  ever-living,  all-lovins  power,  for 
the  divine  goodness  warmly  embraces  him.  ^^He  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father."  Now  to  our  minds  a  great  lesson  of 
relijjious  truth  is  taught  by  this  peculiarity  of  manner,  in 
which  Jesus  communicated  his  sense^  if  we  may  use  the  ex* 
pression,  of  an  Infinite  Spirit.  Doubt  is  disarmed  by  this  ap- 
peal to  our  innate  reverence,  and  intellect  is  enlightened  by 
the  affection  awakened  in  the  heart.  Thought  may  not  com* 
prehend  the  Supreme  Mind,  but  all  feelings  of  our  nature  con- 
centrate harmoniously  in  the  adoration  of  the  Father.  Our 
moral  nature  apprehends  that  to  which  understanding  cannot 
attain.  It  is  through  the  love  of  the  soul  that  we  are  raised 
to  spiritual  knowledge. 

Now  whence  originated  this  peculiar  method  of  religious 
teaching,  if  that  can  be  called  teaching  which  seemed  rather 
the  expression  of  emotions  too  full  to  be  repressed?  We  see 
no  other  explanation  than  that  given  by  Jesus.  It  originated 
in  his  peculiar  union  with  Goii.  ^^The  Spirit  was  given  to 
him  without  measure."  ^4t  pleased  the  Father  that  in  him 
should  all  fullness  dwell."  The  mode  of  this  relation  we  do 
not  deceive  ourselves  by  attempting  to  explain.  We  leave 
the  great  fact  announced  in  the  reverent  expression  'conceiv- 
ed of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  in  its  sacred  mystery.  We  know  not 
the  origin  of  any  spirit.  But  in  the  birth-of  Jesus  we  are 
brought  nearer  than  anywhere  in  human  history  to  the  sub- 
lime fact  of  a  soul  springing  into  conscious  existence  and  the 
free  exercise  of  power  immediately,  from  the  life-giving 
Parent  of  all.  From  the  time  when  the  earnest  boy,  gracious 
and  lovely,  ''who  had  increased  in  favor  with  God  and  man, 
as  he  grew  in  stature,"  said  to  his  wondering  friends,  "Wist 
ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Father's  business," — till  the 
hour  when  he  breathed  forth  his  agony  in  those  words  of  tri- 
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umphant  trust,  ^^Father!  into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit,^' 
we  recognise  a  fullness  of  God  in  him,  such  as  we  see  nothing 
approaching  to  elsewhere.  And  not  only  do  we  learn  the 
fact,  that  God  is  thus  the  Father  of  souls;  but  in  this  nearness 
of  the  all  Holy  One  to  him,  who,  in  his  pure  innocence,  was 
*Hhe  beloved  Sen,"  do  we  see  a  proof  of  the  presence  of  the 
Deity,  quite  transcending  all  other  signs  of  his  agency.  We 
discover  that  goodness  in  a  human  soul  is  a  condition  of  God's 
manifestation  in  the  brightest  form  in  which  this  earth  is  ca« 
pable  of  displaying  the  eternal  majesty.  Nature  with  its  har- 
monious processes,  glorified  as  it  is  with  beauty,  and  bursting 
as  it  is  with  life,  is  a  faint  emblem  of  an  all-vivifying  spirit, 
when  compared  with  this  Christy  who  walks  before  us  in  his 
sweet  dignity,  transfigured  with  the  light  which  beams  from 
the  spirit  of  ^the  Father  who  is  in  him." 

This  sense  of  union  with  God,  this  consciousness  of  life 
from  the  Eternal  Being,  streaming  through  and  pervading  him, 
called  out  in  Jesus  a  corresponding  love  and  devotedness, 
which  give  us  a  knowledge  of  the  Father,  such  as  we  could 
never  derive  from  the  feelings  produced  by  experience  in 
ourselves.  The  devoutness  of  Jesus  is  as  original  and  pecu- 
liar as  his  modes  of  speaking  of  God.  It  is  so  confiding,  so 
simple,  so  free*  In  him  we  see  the  true  liberty  of  a  child 
of  God,  the  liberty  of  a  soul  where  selfishness  is  cast  aside. — 
There  is  nothing  which  separates  him  from  his  Father.  ^He 
is  one  with  God."  Is  he  in  the  desert,  where  weary  and  faint, 
thoughts  enter  his  mind  of  anticipating  Providence,  and  by 
clear  displays  of  miraculous  power,  forcipff  that  conviction, 
which  God  intended  the  gentle  influence  of  his  moral  perfec- 
tions and  of  the  truths  which  he  uttered  should  produce! 
How  instantly  does  reverence  subdue  the  selfish  suggestion! 
•*Thou  shah  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God."  When  misunder- 
stood by  friends,  suspected  by  those  he  would  aid,  hunted  by 
spies,  way-laid  by  enemies, — he  is  upheld  by  the  felt  support 
of  an  unfailing  friend,  ^^I  am  not  alone."  The  shame  and 
a^ony  of  his  crucifixion  rise  in  the  still  gloom  of  midnight  to 
his  imagination;  but  the  sublime  consciousness  that  he  has 
<^kept  his  Father's  commandments,  and  ihusabides  in  his  love," 
comes  like  an  angel  to  strengthen  him;  ^^The  cup  which  my 
Father  has  given  me  shall  I  not  drink  it?"  His  joy  was  in 
perfect  self-consecration  to  that  heavenly  voice,  which  spoke 
with  persuasive  command  within  him;  ^^My  meat  is  to  do  the 
will  of  him  that  sent  me."  How  deep  must  have  been  his 
conviction  of  the  power  of  love  in  tne  Father,  when  thus 
through  the  exercise  of  disinterestedness,  Jesus  felt  that  he 
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was  entering  into  the  very  glory  of  God,  and  gaining  a  sway 
over  human  hearts  forever.  In  the  beauty  and  streneth  of 
this  piety  of  Jesus,  we  see  as  by  reflected  rays,  the  bright 
perfections  of  the  Father,  who  was  the  object  of  affection* 

But  the  devoutness  of  Jesus  was  only  one  manifestation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  with  which  he  was  filled;  and  it  was  his  whole 
character,  which  chiefly  reveals  the  Father.  Well  might  he 
say,  ^he  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father."  Jesus  fills 
our  highest  conceptions  of  Moral  Life.  He  is  the  Incarnation 
of  Goodness — Good  manifested  in  the  flesh.  When  he  lifts 
the  down*trodden  and  the  outcast  with  those  words  which 
reprove  while  they  encourage,  ^Go!  and  sin  no  more,"  we 
seem  to  hear  the  voice  of  Him,  who  created  and  still  sustains 
us,  pleading  with  our  forgetful  hearts  to  turn  to  him.  When 
he  declares  the  purpose  of  his  mission  thus:  ^^The  Son  of  Man 
has  come  to  save  the  lost,"  it  is  as  if  the  all-seeing  One  was 
welcoming  back  the  returning  prodigal  with  these  words  of 
love,  **This  my  son  was  dead,  but  is  alive  again."  ^Greater 
love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for 
his  friends,"  said  Jesus,  and  when  we  connect  with  this  ex« 

I>ression  that  other  so  full  of  tenderness,  ^As  the  Father  hath 
oved  me,  so  have  I  loved  you,"  we  feel  that  his  self-sacrifice 
was  indeed  the  true  type  of  Mercy  enduring  forever.  ^Peaoe 
I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  five  unto  you,"  was  his  dying 
bequest,  and  what  a  new  world  is  opened  to  our  contempla* 
tions,  in  the  thought  that  a  disinterestedness  stronger  than 
death,  manifested  through  death,  is  the  only  true  symbol  of 
the  bliss  of  Heaven.  Where  shall  we  see  dod,  if  not  in  the 
life  of  him,  who,  while  he  was  the  sternest  in  his  demand  for 
rectitude,  was  the  most  patient  with  perversity,  and  while  he 
was  himself  untouched  by  evil,  bad  the  tenderest  pity  for  the 
tempted,  whose  hope  grew  out  of  his  own  conscious  power  of 
goodness,  and  whose  respect  for  man's  nature  was  measured 
by  an  experience  of  the  worth  of  a  living  soul?  ^He*  that 
dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him,  for  God  is 
Love,"  is  the  sublime  assertion  of  the  Apostle;  in  Jesus  then 
indeed  ^dwelt  all  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  bodily." 

Who  then  is  this  Father,^^of  whose  giory  Jesus  is  the  bright- 
ness, and  of  whose  person  he  is  the  express  image?"  His 
essential  nature,  his  modes  of  being,  according  to  our  under* 
standing,  are  not  spoken  of  by  the  Great  Teacher.  His  char- 
meter  and  relations  are  alone  revealed.  ^This  Spirit,  who  is 
to  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth,"  and  who  ^seeks  as 
worshippers"  those  who  in  filial  reverence  and  gratitude  wfll 
devote  themselves  to  his  firee  service,  is  ^^perfeet  m  /ose^cans- 
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ing  his  mm  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sending 
his  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust."  ^^There  is  but  One 
Good^^  said  the  Son  of  Man;  as  if  in  the  fullness  of  his 
adoration  he  could  not  allow  this  epithet  to  be  applied  to  any 
inferior  being,  however  pure.  What  higher  name  than  Good 
can  we  conceive?  In  God  centre  all  rays  of  moral  ^lory* 
How  does  the  word  Holy  suggest  his  unchanging  rectitude, 
overflowing  benignity,  unbroken  peace!  God's  justice  and 
mercy,  if  we  read  the  Gospel  rightly,  are  only  different  aspects 
of  one  and  the  same  moral  perfection.  How  miserably  de« 
ceptive  are  the  Quibbles  of  theologians,  when  compared  with 
the  simplicity  of  Jesus!  We  hear  nothing  in  the  Gospel  of 
reconciling  God's  attributes,  of  allowing  his  mercy  to  act 
without  compromising  his  justice,  as  if  the  one  infinite  mind 
was  parcelled  out  into  distinct  faculties*  All  these  sophisms 
are  swept  away,  like  mists  before  the  sun,  by  the  single  name 
Father.    God's  justice  is  not  that  of  a  King  demandmg  horn* 

¥^e;  his  mercy  not  that  of  a  lawgiver,  who  remits  a  penalty, 
he  insults  done  to  the  divine  majesty,  through  comparisons 
drawn  from  earthly  greatness,  are  all  forgotten  by  the  heart 
which  has  been  touched  with  the  goodness  of  a  Heavenly 
Author  of  our  spirit8,of  a  Heavenly  Friend  who  created  as,  to 
become  ^^partakers  of  his  own  holiness,"  of  an  ever  watchful 
Guardian,  seeking  not  to  condemn  but  to  save,  of  an  Omnis- 
cient Preserver,  who  looks  down  upon  his  ^creatures  subject* 
ed  to  vanity,  with  the  hope  that  they  may  be  redeemed  from 
the  bondsj^e  of  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God." 

There  are  two  extremes  of  doctrine,  often  taught  in  Chris- 
tian pulpits,  which  Unitarians  avoid,  by  admitting  the  truth 
contained  in  each,  and  nverging  both  in  one  grand  idea.  In 
the  first  place,  we  hear  God's  justice  described  under  images 
derived  from  human  passion,  as  if  the  unchangingly  good 
could  be  disturbed  into  passion  by  the  negligence  or  wilfiuness 
of  mem  Revolting  as  all  expressions,  which  in  anyway  cloud 
the  idea  of  serene  blessedness  in  the  Supreme  Being,  must  be^ 
they  are  still  su^ested  by  a  truth.  The  soul  recognises  the 
inviolability^  the  inexarableness  of  the  moral  law*  Linitarians 
admit  as  fully,  indeed  they  often  assert  more  strongly  than 
Orthodox  Christians,  the  utter  impossibility  of  supposing  that 
sin  can  be  tolerated  by  Infinite  Holiness.  There  is  and  can 
be  no  reconciliation  between  the  Being  whose  nature  is  love^ 
and  selfishness.  The  transgressor  of  eternal  and  immutable 
Right  places  himself  at  once  in  warfare  with  the  spirit,  the 
laws,  tne  providence  and  agency  of  God;  and  he  must  be 
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changed  or  exterminated.  The  justice  of  heaven  cannot  be 
broken.  The  truth  contained  then  in  this  doctrine  of  our  Or- 
thodox brethren  we  fully  admit,  in  fact  we  think,  as  hereafter 
we  shall  attempt  to  show,  that  we  are  more  rigid  and  strict 
in  asserting  this  truth  than  they.  In  the  second  place,  we 
hear  it  said,  "He  who  is  all  good  could  only  have  called  crest- 
tures  into  being  for  their  greatest  good;  all  evil,  therefore, 
must  be  temporary;  the  end  will  be  well.  It  is  not  conceiv- 
able, that  a  good  being  should  cause  any  creature  to  live  whose 
existence  would  not,  on  the  whole,  be  more  productive  of 
happiness  than  pain."  Now  the  truth  too  contained  in  this 
view  of  Optimism  we  admit.  We  feel  assured,  undoubtingly 
assured,  that  the  purpose  of  God  was  one  of  pure  disinterest- 
edness. He  created  all  beings  for  tlieir  good,  not  for  his  own 
good.  He  needeth  nothing  from  us.  Worlds  upon  worlds 
of  pure  and  holy  spirits  could  not  increase  his  happiness,  ex* 
cept  through  his  sympathy  with  them.  Hosts  of  subject 
intelligences  could  not  heighten  his  glory,  except  as  they 
manifest  the  fullness  of  the  love  which  produced  them.  The 
desim  of  the  King  of  kmgs  we  know^  in  that  sense  in  which 
"faith  is  knowledge/'  was  the  highest  good  of  every  creature. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  we  entirely  reject  the  logic  of  both 
the  one  side  and  the  other,  when  from  God's  justice  or  God's 
love,  as  assumed  premises,  conclusions  are  drawn  as  to  the 
future  acts  of  Him,  "whose  thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts, 
and  whose  ways  are  not  as  our  ways."  Reverence  and  good 
sense  alike  forbid  such  folly.  And  again,  we  would  wholly 
refrain  from  threatening  the  sinful  with  fiery  indignation,  or 
allaying  their  remorse  with  smooth  speeches.  Arbitrary 
harshness  and  the  tameness  of  indiscriminate  hope  we  would 
equally  avoid.  How  easily  are  these  two  views  blended  and 
harmonised  by  those  who*  at  all  comprehend  the  truth  of  a 
Heavenly  Father.  If  we  understand  arisht  the  teachings  of 
the  Gospel  and  of  the  Soul,  God  is  in  the  highest  sense  which 
our  minds  can  conceive,  Moral.  Benevolence  unfailing,  uni- 
versal, everlasting,  infinite,  alone  satisfies  his  Rectitude,  which 
is  at  once  his  glory  and  his  bliss.  To  communicate  these  he 
created  free  intelligences.  He  would  heighten  his  eternal  joy 
by  surrounding  himself  with  myriads  and  myriads  of  happv 
beings,  participating  in  his  perfections,  and  sympathising  with 
them.  In  love  he  made  individual  spirits;  he  bound  them  to 
each  other  socially,  that  love  like  his  own,  might  be  quickened 
in  them.  His  law  of  action  toward  all  beings  is  love,  even  in 
his  exactest  retributions;  the  law  with  which  he  inspires  all 
beings  is  love,  even  when  conscience  speaks  in  sternest  tones; 
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the  l«w  by  which  he  governs  each  and  all  is  love,  even  when 
wrongs  private,  social  or  national,  are  followed  by  wide-spread 
ruin.  For  the  greatest  unkindness  would  be  "to  permit  the 
breach  of  the  eternal  laws  which  are  the  life  of  souls.  But 
how  can  we  express  in  simple  language  this  simplest  though 
sublimest  of  all  thoughts,  that  by  the  inalienable  nature  of  spi- 
rits, lave  is  the  only  source  of  peace?  From  the  sublime  name, 
Father,  beam  forth  these  ideas  of  the  happiness  of  goodness^  as 
rays  from  the  moral  sun. 

But  it  may  now  be  asked,  what  is  there  peculiar  in  this 
view?  Do  not  all  believe  in  a  Heavenly  Father?  Yes!  at 
least  in  words,  and  probably,  if  they  knew  their  own  hearts, 
in  thought  and  feeling  too.  All  Christians,  we  presume,  agree 
with  Unitarians,  so  ?ar  as  they  go,  in  this  doctrine,  and  this 
confirms  our  first  remark,  that  there  is  a  far  deeper  sympathy 
than  is  usually  admitted  between  all  believers,  m  their  essen* 
tial  faith.  AH  Christians,  we  suppose,  do  admit  the  various 
truths  above-mentioned, — that  we  have  a  revelation  of  the 
Father,  through  Jesus  Christ — first,  in  his  original  mode  of 
speaking  of  him — secondly,  in  his  peculiar  union  with  him — 
tnirdly,  in  the  beauty  and  purity  of  his  devout  affections — 
fourthly,  in  the  sublime  perfection  of  his  moral  nature — and 
all  agree  too  in  adoring  this  Father  as  the  Holy  One,  whose 
nature  is  love,  manifested  equally  and  unitedly  in  justice  and 
in  mercy.  Thus  far  is  there  union.  The  difference  between 
Unitarians  and  Orthodox  Christians  is  precisely  here,  unless 
we  are  mistaken.  We  hold  to  the  purely  moral  view  of  the 
Father;  while  they  superadd  to  this  many  metaphysical  opin- 
ions. We  consider  the  revelation  of  the  (rospel  to  be  address- 
ed to  tlie  conscience  and  the  hearts  they  qmie  as  much  to  the 
intellect.  We  believe  that  jSod's  moral  perfections,  his  char- 
acter  and  relations^  are  alone  spoken  of  by  Jesus;  they  that 
his  essential  nature  and  modes  of  being,  his  rank  and  offices 
are  also  made  known.  In  a  word,  our  faith,  we  think,  is 
simpler,  purer,  sublimer,  more  affecting.  It  is  less  speculative 
and  more  spiritual,  less  theoretical  and  more  religious,  less 
philosophic  and  more  practicaL  This  we  say  with  candour; 
and  we  feel  our  privilege  in  having  been  brought  nearer  to 
primitive  Christianity,  to  be  great.  We  trust  the  clouds  of 
scholastic  errors,  which  have  so  long  eclipsed  the  benignant 
brightness  of  divine  love,  will  be  more  and  more  withdrawn 
from  our  own  and  alliiearts.  Could  we  but  be  penetrated  to 
our  inmost  souls  with  a  sense  of  God's  goodness,  how  should 
we  be  raised  from  present  degredation.  Lioved  by  Our  Fathr 
er,  we  should  learn  to  value  aright  our  own  mrits,  and  to 
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respect  the  worth  of  our  brethren.  Heaven  grant!  that  all 
Christians,  of  all  denominations,  may  receive  more  and  mora 
of  "the  spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry  Abba,  Father." 

W«   H*   €• 


THE  WORLD  OP  LIGHT. 


3y  BENRT  TAUGHAIf. 


They  are  all  gone  into  a  world  of  light, 

And  I  alone  sit  lingering  here! 
Their  very  memory  is  fair  and  bright. 

And  my  sad  thought  doth  clear. 

It  slows  and  glitters  in  my  cloudy  breast. 

Like  stars  upon  some  gloomy  grove. 
Or  those  faint  beams,  in  which  the  hill  is  dressed. 

After  the  sun's  remove. 

I  see  them  walking  in  an  air  of  glory. 
Whose  light  doth  trample  on  my  days, 

My  days,  which  are  at  best  but  dull  and  hoary, 
Mere  glimmerings  and  decays. 

O  holy  hope,  and  high  humility. 

High  as  the  heavens  above! 
These  are  your  walks,  and  ye  have  shewed  them  me. 

To  kindle  my  cold  love- 
Dear  beauteous  death!  the  jewel  of  the  just! 

Shining  nowhere  but  in  the  dark! 
What  mysteries  do  lie  beyond  thy  dust! 

Could  man  outlook  that  mark! 

He  that  hath  found  6ome  fledged  bird's  nest  may  know, 

At  first  sight,  if  the  bird  be  flown; 
But  what  fair  field  or  grove  he  sings  in  now. 

That  is  to  him  unknown. 

And  yet  as  angels,  in  some  brighter  dreams. 
Call  to  the  soul,  when  man  doth  sleep; 

So  some  strange  thoughts  transcend  our  wonted  themes, 
And  into  glory  peep! 
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ELEVATION    OP  THE  LABOURING  PORTION    OF 
THE  COMMUNITY. 


MY  W.  K.  CHANMIMO. 


Elevation  of  soul,  in  what  does  this  consist?  Without  aim- 
ing at  philosophicfii  exactness,  I  shall  convey  a  sufficiently 
Precise  idea  of  it,  by  saying  that  it  consists,  firsts  in  Force  of 
"bought  exerted  for  the  acquisition  of  Truth,  secondly,  in 
Force  of  Pure  and  Generous  Feeling,  thirdly,  in  Force  of 
Moral  Purpose*  Each  of  these  topics  needs  a  lecture  for  its 
developement*  I  must  confine  myself  to  the  first;  from  which, 
however,  you  may  learn  in  a  measure  my  views  of  the  other 
two.^-'Be&re  entering  on  this  topic,  let  me  offer  one  prelimi- 
nary remark.  To  every  man  who  would  rise  in  dignity  as  a 
man,  beNhe  rich  or  poor,  ignorant  or  instructed^  there  is  one 
essential  condition,  one  effort,  one  purpose,  without  which 
not  a  step  can  be  taken*  He  must  resolutely  purpose  and 
labour  to  free  himself  from  whatever  he  knows  to  be  wrong 
in  his  motives  and  life*  I^e  who  habitually  allows  himself  in 
any  known  crime  or  wrong  doing,  effectually  bars  his  progress 
towards  a  higher  intellectual  and  moral  life.  On  this  point 
every  man  should  deal  honestly  with  himself.  If  he  will  not 
listen  to  his  conscience,  rebuking  him  for  violations  of  plain 
duty,  let  him  not  dream  of  self-elevation.  The  foundation  is 
wanting.    He  will  build,  if  at  all,  in  sand. 

I  now  proceed  to  my  main  subject.  I  have  said  that  the 
elevation  of  a  man  is  to  be  sought,  or  rather  consists,  first,  in 
Force  of  Thought  exerted  for  the  acquisition  of  truth;  and  to 
this  I  ask  your  serious  attention.  Thought,  Thought,  is  the 
fundamental  distiuction  of  mind,  and  the  great  work  of  life. 
All  that  a  man  does  outwardly  is  but  the  expression  and  com- 
pletion of  his  inward  thought.  To  work  effectually,  he  must 
think  clearly.  To  act  nobly,  he  must  think  nobly.  Intellec- 
tual force  is  a  principaK element  of  the  soul's  life,  and  should 
be  proposed  by  every  man  as  a  principal  end  of  his  being. — 
It  is  common  to  distinguish  between  the  intellect  and  the  con- 
science, between  the  power  of  thought  and  virtue,  or  holiness, 
and  to  say  that  virtuous  action  is  worth  more  than  strong 
thinking.  But  we  mutilate  our  nature  by  thus  drawing  lines 
between  actions  or  energies  of  the  soul,  which  are  intimately, 
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indissolublv  bound  together.  The  head  and  the  heart  are  not 
more  vitally  connected  than  thought  and  virtue.  What  is 
conscience  but  the  highest  act  of  the  intellect?  Do  we  not 
degrade  it  by  making  it  a  mere  feeling?  Is  it  not  something 
more?  Is  it  not  a  wise  discernment  of  the  right,  the  holy,  the 
good?  Take  away  thoucht  from  virtue,  and  what  remains 
worthy  of  a  man?  Is  not  nigh  virtue  more  than  blind  instinct? 
Is  it  not  founded  on,  and  does  it  not  include  clear,  bright  per- 
ceptions of  what  is  lovely  and  grand  in  character  and  action? 
"Without  power  of  thought,  what  we  call  conscientiousness, 
or  a  drisire  to  do  right,  shoots  out  into  illusion,  exaggeration^ 
pernicious  excess.  The  most  cruel  deeds  on  earth  have  bera 
perpetrated  in  the  name  of  conscience.  Men  have  hated  and 
murdered  one  another  from  a  sense  of  duty.  The  worst 
frauds  have  taken  the  name  of  pious.  Thought,  intelligence 
is  the  diffnity  of  a  man,  and  no  man  is  rising  but  in  proportion 
as  he  is  learning  to  think  clearly  and  forcibly,  or  directing  the 
eaerffy  of  his  mind  to  the  acquisition  of  truth.  Every  man, 
in  whatsoever  condition,  is  to  be  a  student.  No  matter  what 
other  vocation  he  may*  have,  his  chief  vocation  is  to  Think. 

I  say  every  n\an  is  to  be  a  student,  a  thinker.  This  does 
not  mean,  that  he  is  to  shut  himself  within  four  walls  and  bend 
body  and  mind  over  books.  Men  thought  before  books  virere 
written,and  some  of  the  greatest  thinkers  never  entered  what 
we  call  a  study.  Nature,  Scripture,  society  and  life  present 
perpetual  subjects  for  thought;  and  the  man  who  collects,  con* 
centrates,  employs  his  faculties  on  any  of  these  subjects  for 
the  purpose  ot  getting  the  truth,  is  so  far  a  student,  a  thinker, 
a  philosopher,  and  is  rising  to  the  dignity  of  a  man.  It  is  time 
that  we  should  cease  to  limit  to  professed  scholars  the  titles 
of  thinkers,  philosophers.-  Whoever  seeks  truth  with  an 
earnest  mind,  no  matter  when  or  how,  beloi^  to  the  school 
of  intellectual  men. 

In  a  loose  sense  of  the  word,  all  men  may  be  said  to  thiiik; 
that  is,  a  succession  of  ideas,  notions,  passes  through  their 
minds  from  morning  to  night;  but  in  as  far  as  this  succession 
is  pnssive,  undirected,  or  governed  only  by  accident  and  out- 
ward impulse,  it  has  little  more  claim  to  dignity  than  the 
experience  of  the  brute,  who  receives,  with  luce  passiveness, 
sensations  from  abroad  through  his  working  hours.  Such 
thought,  if  thought  it  may  be  called,  having  no  aim,  is  as  use* 
less,  as  the  vision  of  an  eye,  which  rests  on  nothing,  which 
flies  without  pause  over  earth  and  sky,  and  of  consequence 
receives  no  distinct  image.  Thought,  in  its  true  sense,  is  an 
energy  of  intellect.    In  thought,  the  mind  not  only  receives 
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impressions  or  suggestions  from  without  or  within,  but  re-acts 
upon  them,  collects  its  attention,  concentrates  its  forces  upon 
them,  br^ks  them  up  and  analyzes  them  like  a  living  labora- 
tory, and  then,  combines  them  anew,  traces  their  connections 
and  thus  impresses  itself  on  all  the  objects  which  engage  it* 

The  universe  in  which  we  live,  was  plainly  meant  by  God 
to  stir  up  such  thought  as  has  now  been  described.  It  is  full 
of  difficulty  and  mystery,  and  can  only  be  penetrated- and  un- 
ravelled by  the  concentration  of  the  intellect.  Every  object, 
even  the  simplest  in  nature  and  society,  every  event  of  life, 
is  made  up  of  various  elements  subtly  bound  together;  so  that 
to  understand  any  thing,  we  must  reduce  it  from  its  complexity 
to  its  parts  and  principles,  and  examine  their  relations  to  one 
another.  Nor  is  this  all.  Every  (hing,  which  enters  the 
mind,  not  only  contains  a  depth  of  mystery  in  itself,  but  is 
connected  by  a  thousond  ties  with  all  other  things.  The  uni- 
verse is  not  a  disorderly,  disconnected  heap,  but  a  beautifal 
whole,  stamped  throughout  with  unity,  so  as  to  be  an  image 
of  the  One  Infinite  Spirit.  Nothing  stands  alone.  All  things 
are  knit  together,  each  existing  for  all  and  all  for  each.  Tne 
humblest  object  has  infinite  connections.  The  vegetable, 
which  you  saw  on  your  table  to-day,  came  to  you  from  the 
first  plant  which  God  made  to  grow  on  the  earth,  and  was  the 
product  of  the  rains  and  sunshine  of  six  thousand  years.  Such 
a  universe  demands  thought  to  be  understood;  and  we  are 
placed  in  it  to  think,  to  put  forth  the  power  within,  to  look 
beneath  the  surface  of  thmgs,  to  look  beyond  particular  facts 
and  events  to  their  causes  and  efifects,  to  their  reasons  and 
ends,  their  mutual  influences,  their  diversities  and  resemblan- 
ces, their  proportions  and  harmonies,  and  the  general  laws 
which  bind  them  together.  This  is  what  I  mean  by  thinking; 
and  by  such  thought  the  mind  rises  to  a  dignity,  which  hum- 
bly represents  the  greatness  of  the  Divine  intellect;  that  is, 
it  rises  more  and  more  to  consistency  of  views,  to  broad  gen- 
eral principles,  to  universal  truths,  to  glimpses  of  the  order 
and  harmony  and  infinity  of  the  Divine  system,  and  thus  to  a 
deep,  enlightened  veneration  of  the  Infinite  Father.  Do  not 
be  startled,  as  if  I  were  holding  out  an  elevation  of  mind  ut^ 
terly  to  be  despaired  of;  for  all  thinking,  which  aims  honestly 
and  earnestly  to  see  things  as  they  are,  to  see  them  in  their 
connections,  and  to  bring  the  loose,  conflicting  ideas  of  the 
mind  into  consistency  and  harmony,  all  such  thinking,  no 
matter  in  what  sphere,  is  an  approach  to  the  dignity  of  which 
I  speak.  You  are  all  capable  of  the  thinking  which  I  reconn 
mend.    Y(m  have  all  practised  it  in  a  degree.    The  childt 
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who  casts  an  inquiring  eye  on  a  new  toy,  and  breaks  it  to 
pieces  that  he  may  discover  the  mysterious  cause  of  its  move- 
ments, has  begun  the  work  of  which  I  speak,  ho^  begun  to  be 
a  philosopher,  has  begun  to  penetrate  the  unknown^  to  seek 
consistency  and  harmony  of  thought;  and  let  him  go  on  as  he 
has  begun,  and  make  it  one  great  business  of  life  to  inquire 
into  the  elements,  connections  and  reasons  of  whatever  he 
witnesses  in  his  own  breast,  or  in  society,  or  in  outward  na- 
ture, and,  be  his  condition  what  it  may,  he  will  rise  by  degrees 
to  a  freedom  and  force  of  thought,  to  a  breadth  and  unity  of 
views,  which  will  be  to  him  an  inward  revelation  and  promise 
of  the  intellectual  greatness  for  which  he  was  created* 

You  will  observe,  that  in  speaking  of  force  of  thouffht  as 
the  elevation  of  the  labourer  and  of  every  human  being,  1  have 
continuaUy  supposed  this  force  to  be  exerted  for  the  purpose 
of  acQuirin^  Truth.  I  beg  you  never  to  lose  sight  of  this  mo- 
tive, tor  it  is  essential  to  intellectual  dignity.  Force  of  thought 
may  be  put  forth  for^other  purposes,  to  amass  wealth  for  self- 
ish gratification,  to  give  the  individual  power  over  others,  to 
blind  others,  to  weave  a  web  of  sophistry^  to  cast  a  deceitful 
lustre  on  vice,  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause. — 
But  energy  of  thought,  so  employed,  is  suicidal.  The  intel- 
lect, in  becoming  a  pander  to  vice,  a  tool  of  the  passions,  an 
advocate  of  lies,  becomes  not  only  degraded,  but  diseased.  It 
loses  the  capacity  of  distinguishing  truth  from  falsehood,  good 
from  evil^  right  from  wrong;  it  becomes  as  worthless  as  an 
eye,  which  cannot  distinguish  between  colors  or  forms.  Wo 
to  that  mind  which  wants '  the  love  of  truth  1  For  want  of 
this,  genius  has  become  a  scourge  to  the  world,  its  breath  a 
poisonous  exhalation,  its  brightness  a  seducer  into  paths  of 
pestilence  and  death.  Truth  is  the  light  of  the  Infinite  Mind, 
and  the  image  of  God  in  his  creatures.  Nothing  endures  but 
truth.  The  dreams,  fictions,  theories  which  men  would  sub- 
stitute for  it,  soon  die.  Without  its  guidance  effort  is  vain, 
and  hope  baseless.  Accordingly,  the  love  of  truth,  a  deep 
thirst  for  it,  a  deliberate  purpose  to  seek  it  and  hold  it  fast^ 
may  be  considered  as  the  very  foundation  of  human  culture 
and  dignity.  Precious  as  thought  is,  the  love  of  truth  is  still 
more  precious;  for  without  it,  thought  wanders  and  wastes 
itself,  and  precipitates  men  into  guilt  and  misery.  There  is 
no  greater  defect  in  education  and  the  pulpit,  than  that  they 
inculcate  so  little  an  impartial,  earnest,  reverential  love  of 
truth,  a  readiness  to  toil,  to  live  and  die  for  it.  Let  the  labour- 
ing man  be  imbued  in  a  measure  with  this  spirit;  let  him  learn 
to  regard  himself  as  endowed  with  the  power  of  thought,  for 
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the  very  end  of  acquiring  truth;  let  him  learn  to  regard  truth 
as  more  precious  than  his  daily  bread;  and  the  spring  of  true 
and  perpetual  elevation  is  touched  within  him.  He  has  begun 
to  be  a  man;  he  becomes  one  of  the  elect  of  his  race.  Nor  do 
I  despair  of  this  elevation  of  the  labourer.  Unhappily  little, 
almost  nothing  has  been  done  as  yet,  to  inspire  either  rich  or 
poor  with  the  love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  or  for  the  life, 
and  inspiration,  and  dignity  it  gives  to  the  soul.  The  pros- 
perous nave  as  little  of  it  as  the  labouring  mass.  I  think  indeed 
that  the  spirit  of  luxurious,  fashionable  life  is  more  hostile  to 
it  than  the  hardships  of  the  poor.  Under  a  wise  culture  this 
spirit  may  be  awakened  in  all  classes,  and  wherever  awakened, 
it  will  form  philosophers,  successful  and  noble  thinkers.  These 
remarks  seem  to  me  particularly  important,  as  showing  how 
intimate  a  union  subsists  between  the  moral  and  intellectual 
nature,  and  how  both  must  work  together  from  the  beginning. 
All  human  culture  rests  on  a  moral  foundation,  on  an  impar- 
tial, disinterested  spirit,  on  a  willingness  ^o  make  sacrifices  to 
the  truth.  Without  this  moral  power,  mere  force  of  thought 
avails  nothing  towards  our  elevation.'* 


(From  the  Germao  of  Herder.) 

INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  GOSPEL  OF  JOHN. 

(JOHN  U  1 — 18.) 
1. 

The  introduction  of  the  Gospel  of  John  has  excited  various 
feelings.  If  Simeon,  the  Metaphrast,  believed  that  a  thunder- 
clap had  proclaimed  to  John,  ^^the  son  of  thunder,"  (Mark  iii. 
17):  "Jti  the  beginning  was  the  Word,"  no  less  were  Hilary 
and  others  uns^le  to  hide  their  joy  at  this  introduction.  A 
Platonic  philosopher  held  it  worthy  of  golden  letters,  and  the 
learned  Francis  Junius  owed  to  it  his  conversion.  Others 
have  ascribed  to  this  introduction  the  many  schisms,  heresies 

*These  remarks  are  extracted  from  a  pamphlet  published  by  Wro.  D.  Ticknor, 
Boston,  which  we  advise  our  friends  to  buy,  read  and  circulate  widely  as  possible. 
The  pamphlet  contains  two  lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  Channfng  before  the  Mechan- 
ics^ Apprentices^  Library  Association.  Why  will  not  Mr.  Ticknor,  or  some  of  our 
enterprising  publishers,  unite  these  lectures  with  the  lecture  on  Self-culture,  in  the 
cheapest  form,  and  send  several  thousand  copies  over  the  whole  countiy?  Such 
good  things  should  not  be  kept  at  (he  East. 
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and  persecutions,  which  have  so  disgraced  the  history  of 
Christianity,  about  the  article  of  the  eternal  Divinity  of  Christ; 
so  that  a  learned  thinker  of  our  century  has  expressed  the 
wish,  that  all  who  have  been  drawn  asunder  by  John's  Gos- 
pel may  be  reconciled  by  his  last  will,  contained  in  these 
touching  words;  ^Little  children^  love  one  another — this  is  the 
hordes  commandment;  and  this  alone  is  sufficientJ*^ 

2. 

But  as  this  injunction  of  our  Lord  is  not  of  rare  occurrence 
in  our  Gospel,  (John  xv.  13, 14,  17,)  the  introduction  must  not 
be  supposed  intended  to  give  occasion  for  divisions,  heresies 
and  persecutions,  but  rather  to  anticipate  them  and  to  do  them 
away.  It  is  a  Gospel  of  peace,  not  a  mandate  of  heresy,  nor 
a  formula  of  an  Inquisition. 

3. 

No  writer  creates  a  language  for  himself;  if  he  would  be 
understood,  he  must  use  the  best  which  is  furnished  him  by 
his  time.  Still  less  can  this  be  done  by  one  who  writes  in  a 
foreign  tongue.  For  the  very  reason  that  he  thinks  in  the 
dress  of  his  own  land,  he  has  to  labour  to  accommodate  his 
thoughts  to  the  choicest  expression  which  he  finds  to  be  cur- 
rent in  the  foreign  tongue.  So  was  it  with  John.  He  thought 
in  Hebrew,  and  wrote  in  Greek;  hence  he  had  to  choose  for 
his  purpose  the  best  expression  then  current.  He  did  not 
invent;  he  *onIy  explained;  he  gave  a  determinate  sense  to 
words  already  in  use.    Let  us  trace  them  to  their  origin. 

4. 

When  the  Grecian  philosophy  had  first  raised  itself  above 
the  chaos  of  Mythological  generations  of  Deities,  and  the  war 
of  the  cosmogenic  elements,  and  had  begun  to  recognize  the 
understanding  (nous)  as  the  creator  and  regulator  of  the  world, 
the  difliculty  occurred,  how  to  express  the  relation  of  God  to 
the  world  in  such  a  form,  as  to  render  the  production  of  things 
through  him  intelligible.  The  common  language,  even  the 
sensual  metaphors  of  poetry,  stood  in  its  way:  it  saw  itself 
compelled  to  speak  through  forms  and  images  even  about  the 
operations  and  powers  ot  the  understanding,  and  accordingly 
it  had  to  create  for  itself  a  peculiar,  a  spiritual  Mythology. — 
If  we  would  do  justice  to  those  fathers  of  human  science,  those 
early  thinkers  in  times  almost  wholly  buried  in  Mythology^ 
we  must  thank  them  for  the  toil  with  which  they  labored  to 
express  thoughts,  susceptible  of  no  imagery,  in  a  language 
which  knew  nothing  but  images.    By  giving  their  thoughts 
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this  dress,  however,  they  paved  the  way  to  purer  abstractions; 
they  sharpened  the  attention,  awoke  a  passion  for  reflecting,  and 
enriched  the  language  with  forms  significant  of  pure  thoughts 

5. 

Among  these  thinkers,  Plato  is  the  man  worthy  of  the  high- 
est admiration.  In  order  to  impute  to  the  Divme  principle, 
as  little  as  possible  the  origin  of  evil  and  of  imperfections,  he 
separated  it  from  matter,  and  made  Goodness  its  fundamentd 
character.  Goodness  {to  agathon^  produced  from  itself  the 
Understandings  the  highest  ileason,  {nous^  logos i)  this  arranged 
the  wild  powers  of  matter,  as  far  as  they  were  susceptible  of 
arrangement,  according  to  the  essential  being  of  things  them- 
selves, to  eternal  Ideas  and  Forms*  The  pure  and  the  impure, 
the  fixed  and  the  transient,  the  substance  and  the  appearance 
were  mingled  together;  they  became  the  Soul  of  the  Worlds 
to  which  he  ascribed  the  quickening  and  sustaining  of  all 
forms;  they  became  inferior  Deities,  (Demons)  to  whose 
agency  he  referred  the  formation  of  the  visible  creation. 

All  this  he  tells  in  dialogues,  as  the  dialogue  furnished  ma- 
terials, piece  by  piece,  now  in  this  and  now  in  that  dress  of 
language;  so  that  it  would  be  a  desperate  undertaking  to  seek 
in  him  one  and  the  same  diction  throughout,  as  if  he  had  writ- 
ten a  system,  a  dogmatical  treatise.  He  chose,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  clothe  his  investigations  in  the  varied  forms  of  con- 
versation, and  to  adopt  in  part,  and  reject  in  part  the  reigning 
Mythology  of  his  land.  Without  regard  to  the  time,  place 
and  circumstances,  to  the  persons  speaking,  and  to  the  par- 
ticular purpose  of  the  dress  assumed,  Plato  must  remain  to  the 
reader  a  perplexing  guide,  as  he  must  necessarily  be  in  these 
after  times,  when  we  hear  his  Socrates  speaking  not  in  Athens, 
but  under  other  skies  and  surrounded  by  other  objects, from  our 
different  point  of  view,  confusing  all  things  together. 

6. 

When  the  conquest  of  Alexander  had  spread  the  Greek  lan- 
guage through  Africa  and  Asia,  even  to  India,  so  that  it  became 
the  common  language  of  the  collective  world,  it  was  Plato's  fate 
also  to  undergo  this  intermixture.  In  Asia  and  Egypt  there 
arose  Greeks,  who,  far  from  Athens  and  from  the  age  of  Peri- 
cles, read  Plato  in  their  own  way,  and  explained  and  modified 
his  ideas  after  their  own  mode  of  thinking.  He  received  an 
Asiatic — Egyptian  colouring:  the  modest  countenance  with  the 
wings  of  Psyche,  which  they  commonly  ascribe  to  him,  became 
a  sun-like  face,  decked  with  a  crown  of  dazzling  rays. 

(to  be  continued.)  j.  s.  d* 
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THE  COMPLETION— Herdkb. 

Amos  visited  one  day  his  friend  Bildad,  and  lo!  he  found 
him  with  his  gray  head  supported  on  both  hands,  and  weeping 
bitterly. 

Then  said  Amos  to  his  friend:  Why  weepest  thou? 

But  Bildad  pointed  with  his  hand  to  a  bed  which  stood  in 
the  chamber,  and  on  the  bed  lay  the  corpse  of  a  youth,  the 
only  son  of  Bildad,  who  had  been  carried  off  by  a  contagion. 

Seest  thou,  said  Bildad,  there  lies  my  hope,  a  prey  to  cor- 
ruption. 

Thy  hope!  answered  Amos  with  sorrow;  but  will  not  my 
friend's  faith  assuage  and  conquer  his  anguish? 

Then  answered  Bildad,  and  said:  Ah!  my  faith  is  weak  and 
exhausted,  since  my  love  and  hope  have  been  disappointed  so 
sadly.  Have  I  not  with  careful  hand  trained  and  fostered  the 
excellent  talents  of  the-  boy?  And  now,  when  they  were 
every  day  approaching  their  perfection,    *    »    *    *    * 

A  torrent  of  tears  interrupted  the  Father's  discourse. 

But  Amos  was  for  some  time  silent.  Then  he  said  to  Bil- 
dad: It  grieves  and  distresses  thee  that  thou  couldst  not  com- 
Elete  thy  work. And  how,  Bildad,  shall  not  that  Eternal 
lOvei  which  gave  the  youth  his  soul  and  powers,  complete 
what  it  has  begun!  c.  t.  b. 


SHEPHERD'S  SUNDAY  SONG— Uhland. 

'Tis  the  Lord's  day  indeed! 
On  the  broad  meadow  all  alone, 
I  hear  one  morning-bell's  deep  tone 

Die  far  o'er  hill  and  mead. 

In  prayer  I  bend  the  knee; 

O  sweet  devotion!  bliss  profound! 

Methinks  unseen  ones  throng  around, 
And  kneel  in  prayer  with  me. 

Silence  o'er  hill  and  mead! 

The  skies  so  solemn,  still  and  bright, 
Heaven  seems  just  opening  to  the  sight, 

'Tifl  the  Lord's  day  incieed!  c.  t.  b. 
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THE  BIBLE: 

WHAT     IT     IS,     AND     WHAT     IT     IS     NOT, 
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(continued  from  the  last  nvmber.) 

But  though  the  divine  perfection  and  authority  of  Christ 
may  thus  be  made  manifest  to  our  moral  and  spiritual  nature, 
what  is  called  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  whole  Bible  is 
by  no  means  a  thing  equally  self-evident.  By  the  term  pleu' 
ary  inspiration  is  denoted  the  doctrine,  That  every  idea  which 
a  just  interpretation  may  discover  in  the  Scriptures,  is  infalli- 
bly true,  and  that  even  every  word  employed  m  its  expression 
is  dictated  by  the  unerring  spirit  of  God;  so  that  every  state- 
ment, from  the  beginning  of  Genesis  to  the  end  of  Revelations, 
must  be  implicitlv  received,  "as  though  from  the  lips  of  the 
Almighty  himself.'^  We  are  first  assured  that  whoever  denies 
this,  shall  have  his  name  cancelled  from  the  Book  of  life;  and 
then  we  are  called  upon  to  come  forward,  and  say  plainly 
whether  we  believe  it.  The  invitation  sounds  terrible  enough. 
Nevertheless,  having  a  faith  in  God,  which  takes  the  awe  out 
of  Church  thunders,  I  say  distinctly,  this  doctrine  we  do  not 
believe;  and  ere  I  have  done,  I  hope  to  show  that  no  man  who 
can  wei^h  evidence,  ought  to  believe  it. 

It  is  clear  that,  by  no  interior  marks,  can  a  book  prove  this 
sort  of  inspiration  to  belong  to  itself.  Accordingly,  the  advo- 
cates for  it  are  obliged  to  quit  the  intrinsic  evidence,  of  which 
I  have  hitherto  spoken,  and  to  seek  external  and  foreign  testi- 
mony on  behalf  of  the  Biblical  writings,  and  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  the  first  instance.  The  course  of  the  reasoning  is 
thus  adverted  to  by  Bishop  Marsh:  **The  drguments  which 
are  used,^  he  says,  "for  divine  inspiration,  are  all  founded  on 
the  previous  supposition  that  the  Bible  is  true;  for  we  appeal 
to  the  contents  of  the  Bible  in  proof  of  inspiration.  Conse- 
quently, these  arguments  can  have  no  force  till  the  authenticity 
and  credibility  of  the  Bible  have  been  already  established.'** 

^Lectures  on  the  Crilidsin  and  Inteipretfttion  of  (he  Bible.    Preliixiinaiy  Lee- 
Uiie  II,  p.  35. 
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^'Suppose,"  observes  the  same  author,  ^that  a  professor  of  Dh 
Tinity  begins  his  course  of  lectures  with  the  doctrine  of  divine 
inspiration;  this  doctrine,  however  true  in  itself,  or  however 
certain  the  arguments  by  which  it  may  be  established,  cannot 

Eossibljt,  in  that  stage  of  his  enquiry,  be  proved  to  the  satis- 
LCtion  of  his  audience;  because  he  has  not  yet  established 
other  truths,  from  which  this  must  be  deduced.  For  whether 
he  appeals  to  the  promises  of  Christ  to  his  Apostles,  or  to  the 
declarations  of  the  Apostles  themselves,  he  must  take  for 
granted  that  these  promises  and  declarations  were  really 
made;  u  e.  he  must  take  for  granted  the  authenticity  of  the 
writings  in  which  these  promises  and  declarations  are  recorded. 
But  how  is  it  possible  that  conviction  should  be  the  conse- 
quence of  postulating,  instead  of  proving,  a  fact  of  such  im- 
portance?" "If  (as  is  too  often  the  case  in  theological  works) 
we  undertake  to  prove  a  proposition  by  the  aid  of  another 
which  is  hereafter  to  be  proved,  the  inevitable  consequence  is, 
that  the  proposition  in  question  becomes  a  link  in  the  chain 
by  which  we  establish  that  very  proposition,  which  at  first 
was  taken  for  granted.  Thus  we  prove  premises  from  infer- 
ences, as  well  as  inferences  from  premises;  or,  in  other  words, 
we  prove — nothing."* 

In  perfect  consistency  with  these  remarks,  it  may  be  stated 
that  we  must 

(1st.)  Ascertain  that  the  books  under  examination  are  self* 
consistent,  and  that  they  contain  nothing  at  variance  with  the 
character  of  God  impressed  upon  his  works. 

(2ndly.)  Enquire  whether  the  writings  are  really  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  authors  whose  names  they  bear;  or,  in  other 
words,  determine  their  authenticity. 

(3dly.)  Whether  the  writers  were  in  circumstances  to  know 
what  they  relate,  and  were  persons  of  character  and  veracity. 

(4thly.)  Whether  we  have  the  works  in  an  unmutilated 
state,  and  as  they  came  from  the  pens  of  the  authors. 

If  all  these  researches  should  have  an  issue  favourable  to 
the  writings,  it  has  been  conceived,  for  reasons  which  I  think 
veiy  inconclusive,  that  the  following  inferences  may  be  drawn: 

(1.)  That  the  whole  contents  of  the  Bible  have  divine  au- 
thority, because  they  truly  report  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy, 
and  the  performance  of  miracles;  and  all  the  doctrines  and 
lessons  of  a  person  who  works  miracles  must  have  divine 
authority. 

(2.)  That  the  writers  were  so  inspired,  that  their  writings 
are,  in  all  respects,  infallibly  correct;  for,  among  the  facts 

•Prelimiuaiy  Lecture,  I.  pp.  4,  5.  
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narrated,  (and  which  we  admit  to  be  true)  is  this  oqe;  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  promised  to  the  Apostles,  and  actually 
descended  on  the  disciples  assembled  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
and  was  so  extensively  communicated  through  them  to  the 
early  church,  that  no  New  Testament  writer  could  be  with- 
out it.  So  that  these  books  are  as  strictly  the  Word  of  God, 
€is  if  all  their  statements  proceeded  at  once  and  immediately^ 
from  the  lips  of  the  Almighty  himself 

As  "the  Word  of  God"  is  a  beautiful  Scriptural  phrase, 
which  I  must  refuse  to  give  up  to  this  most  unscriptural  idea, 
I  shall  replace  it,  when!  wish  to  speak  of  verbal  mspiration, 
by  the  more  appropriate  expression,  the  Words  of  God.  I 
discern  in  the  Bible  the  Word  of  Godf  but  by  no  means  the 
Words  of  God. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  may  be  allowed  to  compress  this 
elaborate  system  of  external  evidence  into  two  successive 
divisions;  and  taking  up  the  first  Gospel  as  an  example,  I 
should  say,  we  have  to  enquire  respecting  it, 

(1.)  Whether  we  have  the  words  of  St.  Matthew.  And  if 
this  be  determined  in  the  affirmative, 

(2.)  Whether  we  have  the  words  of  God. 

(1.)  Our  first  attempt  then  must  be,  to  establish  the  origin 
of  these  books  from  Apostles  or  Apostolic  men — which  is  the 
sole  ffround  for  affirming  their  infallibility.  The  method  by 
which  their  origin  must  be  ascertained  is  admitted  to  be  simi- 
lar to  that  which  would  be  employed  in  the  case  of  any  work 
not  sacred.  It  is  an  enquiry  altogether  historical  or  antiqua- 
rian;— a  process  of  literary  identification.  We  must  collect, 
and  dispose  along  an  ascending  chronological  line,  the  various 
writers  who  have  quoted  and  mentioned  the  New  Testament 
writings;  call  each,  in  turn,  into  the  court  of  criticism,  to 
speak  to  the  identity  of  the  work  he  cites,  with  that  which  we 
possess;  and  if  the  series  of  witnesses  be  complete — if,  in  fol- 
lowing into  antiquity  the  steps  of  their  attestation,  we  find 
ourselves  in  contact  with  the  Apostolic  age,  and  near  the  seats 
of  Apostolic  labours,  we  justly  conclude  that  we  have  the 
genuine  and  original  productions.  By  the  help  of  this  foreign 
testimony,  almost  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  may 
be  traced  perhaps  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century;  the 
remaining  fifty  or  sixty  years  to  the  death  of  St.  John,  and 
eighty  or  ninety  to  that  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  must 
be  filled  up  by  arguments,  showing  that  this  chasm  is  too  small 
for  the  possibilities  of  forgery  and  mistake  to  take  effect.  The 
results  of  this  process  are  not  fit  matter  for  detailed  criticism 
here;  I  will  simply  state,  in  general,  that  they  yield  a  prepon* 
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derating  probability  in  favour  of  the  general  reception,  in  the 
second  age  of  the  church,  of  all  the  New  Testament  writings, 
under  the  names  of  their  reputed  authors;  and  that  it  wo^d 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  more  precise  external  evidence  of 
authenticitv  than  this.  It  is  indeed  much  easier  to  prove,  in 
this  way,  the  origin,  from  the  founders  of  our  religion,  of  the 
books  which  we  receive,  than  to  disprove  a  like  authority 
with  respect  to  others  which  we  disown,  or  whose  memory 
(for  many  of  them  are  lost)  we  dishonour.  The  equal  anti- 
quity of  some  of  those  repudiated  works,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  deny;  their  inferior  authority  we  are  obliged  either  to  con* 
elude  from  their  intrinsic  character,  (a  reason,  often  abun- 
dantly satisfactory,)  or  to  assume  on  the  word  of  a  set  of  ec- 
clesiastical writers,  not  generally  distinguished  for  sound  judg- 
ment or  tranquil  passions,  nor  always  trust-worthy,  even  in 
matters  of  fact;  and  who  notoriously  formed  their  estimate  of 
Christian  books,  less  from  enquiry  into  their  genuineness,  than 
from  the  supposed  orthodoxy  of  their  contents.  The  Chris- 
tian Fathers,  on  whose  statement  the  whole  case  rests,  were 
undoubtedly  guilty  of  that  which,  at  all  events,  with  far  less 
justice,  is  charged  on  Unitarian  authors;  they  threw  away 
many  a  writing  as  spurious,  because  they  did  not  like  its  doc- 
trines: testing  the  work  by  their  own  belief,  instead  of  their 
own  belief  by  the  work*  The  zone  of  proof  which  encircles 
the  books  within  the  canon,  and  separates  them  from  the 
apocryphal  tribe  without,  appears  to  me  less  sacred,  and  more 
faint,  'than  it  is  common  for  theologians  to  allow.  And  even 
when  the  selection  has  been  made,  and  we  have  agreed  to 
accept  the  canon  as  it  is,  it  is  impossible,  until  it  is  shown  that 
one  uniform  inspiration  produced  the  whole,  to  acknowledge 
the  equal  value  of  every  part.  It  is  usual  to  urge  the  ^^authen* 
ticity"  upon  us  as  a  kind  of  technical  quantity  which  we  must 
take  or  reject,  an  indivisible  theological  unit  admitting  of  no 
variation,  but  that  of  positive  or  negative.  But  it  would  surely 
be  extraordinary,  if  all  the  twenty-seven  books  of  the  New 
Testament  should  have  precisely  the  same  amount  of  histori- 
cal attestation  in  their  favour;  and  it  is  undeniable  that  they 
have  not.  The  probabilities  are  much  stronger  in  behalf  of 
some  books  than  in  that  of  others,  though  preponderant  in 
all.  There  is  a  gradation  of  evidence,  arranging  the  writings 
along  at  least  five  separate  steps  in  the  descent  of  proof;  m 
effecting  this  division,  however,  let  it  be  clearly  understood, 
that  I  refer  solely  to  the  literary  question  of  personal  author- 
ship, not  to  that  of  religious  worth  and  authority;  and  that, 
for  the  moment,  I  take  into  account  the  internal  as  well  as 
external  considerations  bearing  upon  this  single  point. 
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L  The  letters  of  St.  Paul  (excepting  Hebrews)  occupy  the 
highest  station  of  evidence. 

2.  The  remaining  letters,  excepting  2nd  Peter  and  Hebrews 
again,  I  should  place  next. 

3.  The  Gospel  of  St.  John  is  more  certainly  authentic  than 
the  other  three f  which,  however,  would  follow  in  the 

4th  place,  with  the  book  of  Acts.  And  the  list  will  be 
closed  by 

5.  The  Apocalypse,  2  Peter,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews. 

This  arrangement  might  be  justified,  if  it  were  necessary, 
in  detail.  But  my  sole  purpose  in  stating  it  now,  is  to  con- 
vey a  distinct  idea  of  the  kind  of  graduated  scale  of  proof 
wnich,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  enquiry,  must  be  applied 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  Christian  records;  and  to  give  force 
to  the  protest,  which  truth  compels  me  to  enter,  against  the 
indiscriminate  coercion  of  assent  attempted  by  theologians  in 
this  argument.  With  this  qualification  then,  we  approve  the 
general  decision  of  the  Protestant  Churches,  and  adopt  as 
authentic  the  canon  as  it  stands.  ^Unitarians,"  we  repeat, 
**have  neither  canon  nor  version  of  their  own." 

**What!  not  the  Improved  Version?"  I  shall  be  asked: — 
that  favourite  achievement  of  your  most  renowned  Unitarian 
champions;—- published  by  a  Unitarian  society; — circulated 
among  your  laity  in  three  simultaneous  editions;  when  assailed 
successively  by  Dr.  Nares  and  Archbishop  Magee,  repeatedly 
defended  by  your  ablest  critics  in  your  own  Journals;  con- 
taining moreover  all  the  standard  heresies  of  your  sect;  using 
all  your  received  methods  of  getting  rid  of  troublesome  texts; 
and  especially  relieving  vou  of  the  doctrine  of  the  miraculous 
conception  by  the  liberal  application  of  Jehoiakim's  pen-knife 
to  the  initial  chapters  of  Matthew  and  Luke?*  ^^The  shades 
of  Belsham,  Lindsey,  Jebb,  Priestley,  Wakefield,  &c.,  might 
well  be  astonished  to  hear  their  learned  labours  so  contempt- 
uously spoken  of  by"  the  ^^modern  disciples  of  their  school."! 

Now  it  so  happens,  that,  excepting  two,  all  these  good  men 
were  dead  before  the  commencement  of  that  work.  Of  the 
two  survivors,  Mr.  Lindsey  was  disabled,  by  the  infirmities 
of  age,  from  any  participation  in  it,  and  scarcely  lived  to  see 
it  published.^     The  remaining  divine,  Mr.  Belsham,  was  the 

*Jer.  nxvi.  23.  See  Rev.  Dr.  TaltershalPs  Lecture  on  the  Integrity  of  the 
Canon.    latroductinn. 

fRev.  F.  Quid's  Letter  of  February  11, 1839. 

^he  Improyed  Version  was  published  in  August,  1808.  Rev.  T.  Lindsey,  who 
had  been  labouring  under  the  effects  of  paralysis  ever  since  1801,  died  November 
3rd,  the  same  year. 
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real  Editor  of  this  translation;  and  alone,  among  Unitarians, 
must  have  the  whole  honour  or  dishonour  of  the  work.     The 
funds  for  the  publication  were  doubtless  furnished  by  a  society, 
whose  members  hoped  thus  to  present  theologians  with  a 
valuable  contribution  to  Biblical  literature;  but  had  neither 
power  nor  wish  to  bind  themselves  or  others  to  an  approval 
of  its  criticisms,  or  a  maintenance  of  its  interpretations.  That 
^all  the  ministers  belonging  to  this  Society"  were  enrolled  in 
the  Committee  for  preparing  the  Work,  is  itself  a  proof  of  the 
small  proportion  which  the  Association  bore  to  the  whole 
body  of  Unitarians;  and  is  well  known  to  have  been  an  inop- 
erative form,  which  had  no  practical  effect  in  dividing  the 
chief  Editor's  responsibility.    The  Version  adopts,  as  a  basis, 
the  "Attempt  towards  revising  our  English  Translation  of 
the  Greek  Scriptures,"  by  Archbishop  Newcome,  Primate  of 
Ireland;  from  which,  incfuding  the  smallest  verbal  variations, 
there  are  not,  on  an  average,  more  than  two  deviations  in  a 
page;  and  it  is  a  principle  with  the  Editors,  that  these  depart- 
ures shall  be  noticed  in  the  margin;  so  that  any  one,  having 
the  Improved  Version  in  his  hand,  has  the  Archbishop's  Re- 
vision also  before  him.  How  far  this  translation  has  authority 
with  Unitarians,  may  perhaps  be  judged  of  from  one  fact. — 
The  clergymen  who  are  holding  up  this  work  to  the  pious 
horror  of  their  hearers,  are  repeating  charges  against  it,  long 
ago  preferred  by  Archbishop  Magee;  who,  in  his  time,  repro- 
duced them  from  Dr.  Nares,  the  Regius  Professor  of  modern 
history  in  the  University  of  Oxford;  who,  again,  borrowed  no 
small  part  of  his  materials  from  a  Review  of  the  Version,  in 
the  Monthly  Repository  for  1809,  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  a  distin- 
guished Unitarian  Divine.     I  do  not  mean  that  there  was 
nothing  but  reproduction  of  the  original  Reviewer's  materials 
throughout  all  these  steps;  if  it  were  so,  I  should  be  ashamed 
to  call  that  venerable  man  my  friend;  fresh  objections  were 
added  at  every  stage;  and,  by  Archbishop  Magee,  a  mass  of 
abuse  the  most  coarse,  and  misrepresentation  the  most  black; 
repeated  still  by  unsuspecting  and  unlearned  admirers,  who 
find  it  easier  to  acquire  from  him  his  aptitudes  of  calumny 
than  his  acuteness  in  criticism.     But  the  principal  objections 
to  the  Imj^roved  Version  were  certainly  anticipated  by  Dr. 
Carpenter,  who  furnished  a  list  of  unacknowledged  deviations 
from  Newcome's  revision,  and  from  Griesbach's  and  the  Re- 
ceived Texts; — ^who  censured  the  wholes  system  of  departure 
from  that  text,  which  seemed  to  be  adopted  as  a  standard;  the 
license  allowed  to  conjectural  emendation;  the  preference  of 
Newcome's  to  the  authorized  version  as  a  basis;  the  introduce* 
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tidfl  o(  finy  doctrinal  notes;  and,  what  is  especially  to  our 
present  purpose,  who  vindicated,  from  the  suspicion  of  spuri- 
ousness^  the  initial  chapters  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  and  con- 
sented to  part  with  those  of  St.  Matthew's,  only  because  at 
variance  with  the  authority  of  the  third  Evangelist*  Prom 
the  very  armoury,  therefore,  of  our  own  church,  are  stolen 
the  very  weapons,  wherewith  now,  amid  taunts  of  sacerdotal 
derision,  we  are  to  be  driven  as  intruders  from  the  fair  fields 
of  learning.  Pot  myself,  when  the  learned  labours  of  Dis- 
senters are  ridiculed,  and  the  "defective  scholarship"  of  here- 
tics affirmed,  by  the  privileged  clergy  of  the  established  church, 
I  always  think  of  the  Univer9itie8,-^those  venerable  scrats  of 
instruction,  from  which  Nonconformists  must  be  excluded. 
The  precious  food  of  knowledge  is  first  locked  up;  the  key  is 
hung  beyond  our  reach;  and  then  the  starvelings  must  be 
laughed  at,  when  they  sink  and  fall.  But  so  is  it  always  with 
unjust  power;  the  habit  of  injury  begets  the  propensity  to 
scorn. 

But  we  are  called  upon  to  say,  whether  we  really  mean  to 
repudiate  the  Improved  Version.  If  by  repudiate  be  meant, 
confess  the  truth  of  all  the  accusations  brought  against  it,  or 
reject  it  from  our  libraries  as  unworthy  of  consultation,  we  do 
not  repudiate  it.  But  we  do  refuse  to  be  held  responsible, 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  any  portion  of  its  criticisms;  with 
which  we  have  no  more  concern,  than  have  our  Reverend 
Assailants  with  the  Translation  of  Luthei',  or  the  Instituted  of 
Calvin.  If  we  are  pressed  With  the  personal  inquiry,  "but, 
what  portion  of  its  peculiarities,  especially  in  relation  to  the 
narrative  of  the  miraculous  conception,  do  you  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  approve?"  I  can  answer  for  no  one  but  myself,  for  we 
have  no  theological  standards,  nor  any  restriction  on  the  ex- 
ercise of  private  judgment,  on  such  subjects.  But  individu- 
ally, I  have  no  objection  to  state,  that  I  consider  Mr.  Belsham 
as  having  brought  over  the  threshold  of  his  conversion  so 
much  of  his  original  orthodoxy,  that,  like  all  who  insist  upon 
finding  a  uniform  doctrinal  system  pervading  the  various  re- 
cords of  Christianity,  he  is  justly  open  to  the  charge  of  hav- 
ing accommodated  both  his  criticism  and  his  interpretations 
to  his  belief;  that  his  objections  to  the  authenticity  of  both 
accounts  of  the  miraculous  conception,  appear  to  me  altogether 
inconclusive;  that  I  therefore  leave  these  histories  as  integral 
parts  of  the  gospels  they  introduce.  Whether  I  receive  all 
their  statements  as  unerringly  true,  is  a  question  altogether 
difierent;  nor  can  the  Lecturer  who  calls  on  us  to  satisfy  him 
on  this  point,  link  together  in  one  query  our  reception  of  these 
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chapters  as  authentic  and  as  trusj  without  falling  into  Mr.  Bel- 
sham's  own  error  of  mixing  these  two  things  so  obvionslj 
distinct.  It  no  more  follows,  becanse  these  chapters  are  Mat- 
thew's, that  they^  must  be  reconcileable  with  Luke,  and  so, 
free  from  objection  to  their  truth;  than,  because  they  are  in- 
consistent with  Luke,  therefore  they  cannot  be  Matthew's. — 
This  part  of  the  inquiry  belongs  to  the  second  portion  of  our 
discussion  respecting  the  New  Testament;  whether,  granting 
that  we  haye  the  yeritable  words  of  the  reputed  authors,  we 
haye,  in  consequence,  the  iprissima  verba  of  God.  To  this 
topic  let  us  now  proceed. 

(to  be  continued.) 


THE  RELATIONS  OP  NATURE,  REASON  AND 
REVELATION. 

A    LECTURE  DEUYXRED  ON   THE    ANNIVER5ART   OF  THE   BIRTH  OF 
IJNNJ&VS,   1840. 


BY  JAim  B.  TSMKBM, 


We  have  seldom,  my  friends,  looked  upon  a  more  beautiful 
spring.  Early  in  February,  the  swoon  of  winter  began  to 
pass  from  the  earth,  and  the  dull,  dead  lines  of  her  noble  coun- 
tenance to  light  up  with  life  and  joy  i^ain.  Eyen  then  the 
clouds  of  wild  pigeons,  passing  to  the  North,  gave  us  assur- 
ance of  coming  warmth,  and  day  by  day  the  wild  flowers  on 
the  hills  put  their  blanket  of  dry  leaves  aside,  stretched  their 
slight  arms  into  the  air,  and  unfolded  their  beauties  timidly,  as 
if  some  dim  remembrance  of  spring-frosts  in  past  years  haunt- 
ed them.  The  rains,  for  nearly  two  years,  rare  visitants  in 
this  neighborhood,  have  this  year  been  most  abundant,  and 
tree,  bush  and  seed  are  at  this  moment  crowded  with  life,  and 
we  may  believe  with  joy: 

"Through  primrose  tufts  in  each  sweet  bower. 

The  periwinkle  trails  its  wreaths, 
And  'tis  my  faith  that  erery-  flower 

Enjoys  the  air  it  breathes. 

The  badding  twigs  spread  out  their  fan 

To  catch  the  breezy  air; 
And  I  must  think,  do  all  I  can. 

That  there  is  pleasure  there." 
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Looking  out  upon  all  this  loveliness,  as  it  lies  before  us, 
when  we  stand  upon  the  top  of  some  one  of  our  own  hills, 
iix  example,  how  naturally,  and  as  if  borne  by  angcds'  wings, 
do  our  spirits  rise  to  the  mysterious  Author  and  Supporter  of 
it  all.   And  as  our  eye  passes  over  the  great  forest  of  Ken- 
tucky, sweeps  round  the  oeautiful  valley  of  the  Licking,  dwells 
for  a  moment  on  the  winding  river,  and  then  settles  on  the  . 
smoky  town,  from  which  comes  up  the  ceaseless  sound  of 
human  labor — how  quickly  does  the  thought  come  to  us  that 
this  sound,  so  different  from  the  lowing  of  the  cattle  about  us, 
or  the  song  of  the  bird  above  us,  though  equally  inarticulate, 
comes  from  those  who  were  made  in  the  image  of  their  Ma- 
ker, and  whose  form,  bearing,  voice  and  life  ought  most  vividly 
to  lead  our  minds  to  Him.    And  yet  ihis  sound  is  like  that  of 
spirits  in  pain,and  seems  to  cling  to  the  earth,  while  the  other 
sounds  about  us,  even  the  bleating  of  the  sheep  in  the  valley, 
already  doomed  to  death,  rise  heavenward  and  tell  of  joy. — 
Instantly  man,  the  destiny  of  man,  the  wants  of  man,  come 
before  us,-— and  we  stand  at  once  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
forms  of  Religion,  Natural  Religion  and  Revealed  Religion: 
two  forms,  and  yet  one  reality. 

The  relation  of  Revelation  to  Nature  is,  then,  suggested  by 
the  season  in  which  we  are  now  living.  Other  circumstances 
also  suggest  to  us  the  same  topic.  In  May  occurs  the  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  Copernicus,  that  of  the  death  of  Cu- 
vier,  and  that  of  the  birth  of  Linnaeus.  The  first  of  these 
recals  the  wonders  of  Astronomy,  to  the  true  comprehension 
of  which  Copernicus  so  deeply 'contributed.  Not  only  the 
hannony  of  our  system,  and  its  vastness  as  measured  by  our 
little  standards,  recur  to  us,  but  the  fact  that  this  whole  sys- 
tem is  but  one  of  countless  like  families  of  worlds,  perhaps  the 
sateUite  of  some  vaster  system;  and  the  theory  of  llerschel, 
that  far  in  those  -depths  above  us,  there  in  what  we  call  the 
milky  way,  is  going  on  now  the  creation  of  unnumbered  plan- 
ets;— that  th^re,  before  our  eyes,  the  Spirit  of  God  is  brooding 
over  chaos,  «nd  calling  into  action  endless  new  varieties  of 
being — ^these -things  the  name  of  the  old  Astronomer  revives 
in  our  mem2)rv,  and  we  are  present  before  the  Infinity  of 
God.  ^' 

Nor  18  the  name  of  Cuvier  less  powerful  to  bring  before  us 
His  Etemitv.  Cuvier,  who,  like  JDaniel  of  old,  read  the  mys- 
terious handwriting  on  the  walls  of  earth;  and  not  only  foriped 
her  to  make  known  those  ages  of  Time,  fading  into  Eternity^ 
which  she  has  witnessed,  but  who  even  recalled  to  life,  by  his 
magic  power,  the  very  creatures  which  she  had  hidden  in  her 
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bosom  countless  ages  since,  and  bade  them  rise  and  move  be- 
fore us  as  they  were  when  man  was  not.  How  modem  seem 
b\\  human  antiquities,  when  we  consider  that  the  shell-fish  and 
coral-worms,  the  remains  of  which  pave  our  streets,  had  lived 
and  passed  away — we  know  not  how  long — before  Adam  was 
moulded  from  the  dust. 

But  if  the  names  already  given  revive  the  idea  of  God  in 
his  distant  and  past  acts,  that  of  Linnseus  brings  up  His  pres- 
ent being,  His  constant  kindness, — ^and  leads  us  again  to  the 
world  of  life  and  beauty  about  us. 

While,  however,  the  Universe,  as  a  Revelation  of  its  Maker, 
is  brought  to  mind  by  reference  to  the  three  great  men  whom 
I  have  mentioned,  so  also  is  presented  to  us  the  fact  that  their 
fellow-laborers,  La  Place  and  Buffon,  saw,  in  that  Universe, 
no  Maker,  but  only  dead  mechanism  and  mocking  chance*—^ 
Here  then  stand  minds,  the  one  having  the  deepest  power  of 
analysis,  the  other  a  fancy  of  the  widest  scope,  and  to  neither 
is  this  wonderful  system  a  Revelation  of  God^ — so  that  once 
more  we  find  ourselves  led  to  think  of  other  Revelations,  and 
to  consider  the  relations  which  exist  among  them. 

I  say  to  "other  revelations,"  for  in  three  ways  God,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  reveals  Himself  to  us:  through  external  nature 
and  events;  through  our  own  souls;  through  the  Prophets  of 
old,  and  the  Gosjpel  of  His  Son: — in  more  common  phrase, 
through  Nature,  Reason  and  Revelation.  Neither  of  these  is 
independent  of  the  others;  neither,  rightly  read,  can  contra- 
dict the  others;  and  either,  considered  by  itself,  without  refer* 
ence  to  the  others,  will  prove  a  fatal  guide  to  man.  As  we 
cannot  breathe  oxygen  or  nitrogen  without  injury,  while  com- 
bined they  form  vital  air, — so  the  Word  of  God  or  the  Works 
of  God,  jseparately,  will  inflame  us  into  fanatics,  or  deaden  us 
into  mechanical  philosophers. 

I  wish,  then,  this  evening,  my  friends,  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  a  few  of  the  relations  which  appear  to  me  to  exist 
between  the  three  modes  which  our  Creator  has  adopted  to 
make  Himself  known  to  us.  Before  commencing,  however, 
let  me  say  that  I  speak  not  as  a  Teacher,  but  as  an  Inquirer; 
not  as  one  whose  views  are  to  be  received,  but  as  one  whose 
opinions  are  to  be  canvassed,  and,  when  false,  controverted. 
I  may  say  some  things  that  will  offend,  not  vrejudices  only, 
but  strong  and  holy  convictions:  if  I  do  so,  I  beg  those  whose 
feelings  may  be  offended,  to  believe  that  I  speak  from  a  strong 
and  holy  conviction  on  my  part  that  free  discussion  upon 
these  topics,  conducted  in  a  kindly  spirit,  and  not  in  a  spirit 
of  dogmatism,  is  not  only  desiraUe,  but  absolutely  necessary, 
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if  vre  would  preserve  Christianity  from  the  attacks  of  the 
sceptic  and  the  sinner.  It  is  painful  to  offend  the  noble  feel- 
ings of  our  brethren,  and  yet  it  must  sometimes  be  clone; 
-without  so  doing,  the  Truth,  among  creatures  so  fallible,  so 
self  confident,  so  exacting  as  we  are,  will  seldom  be  reached. 
Free  thought  we  must  have;  nor  need  we  fear  it;  it  is  wrong 
feeling,  irreverence,  pride,  bigotry,  vanity,  indifference,  that 
we  have  to  fear,  and  not  free  thought. 

Turning  to  those  relations  which  are  to  be  the  subject  of 
my  present  inquiries,  I  wish  first  to  draw  your  attention  to 
this  proposition — that  we  cannot  prove  the  existence  of  God 
either  from  Nature  or  Revelation. 

Can  we  prove  it  from  Nature?  Letting  Mr.  PsJey's  argu- 
ment have  its  fullest  force,  what  do  we  learn?  That  this 
world,  as  it  shows  marks  of  design,  must  have  had  a  Designer, 
a  Being  who  adapted  means  to  ends.  The  power  of  this  Be- 
ing is  too  vast  for  us  to  conceive.  His  duration  too  great  for 
us  to  imagine.  His  modes  of  action  beyond  our  power  to  com- 
prehend. But  these  things  do  not  mark  a  God;  an  indefinite 
Designer  is  not  an  infinite  Creator.  Suppose  some  species 
of  minute  creatures  to  possess  human  intelligence:  placed  in 
the  midst  of  man's  contrivances,  they  would  discover  design, 
and  argue  to  a  Designer  of  indefinite  power  and  wisdom;  but 
how  false  would  be  their  conclusion  if  they  should  say,  be- 
cause the  power  and  wisdom  were  indefinite — that  is,  because 
they  could  not  see  the  bounds,  that  therefore  they  were  infi- 
nite,— that  is,  without  bounds.  Now  from  the  works  of  Na- 
ture we  can  come  only  to  the  conclusion,  1  think,  that  its 
Designer  was  a  Being  of  unknown  powers,  but  not  that  He 
was  God.  And  we  find  in  History  those  who  did  not  believe 
the  world  was  made  by  God,  but  ascribed  its  mingled  harmo- 
nies and  discords  to  the  fact  that  it  was  moulded  and  governed 
by  a  Created  Being. 

And  when  we  pass  from  beings  to  events,  do  we  find  in 
them  proof  of  a  Deity?  Alas!  how  few  of  us^  to  whom  the 
idea  of  a  God  is  as  familiar  as  the  idea  of  our  own  existence, 
realise  the  presence  of  that  God;  realise  His  direction  of  the 
events  of  History,  and  the  changes  in  our  own  daily  life.  No, 
His  ways  are  too  far  above  our  ways  to  serve  as  proof  to  the 
sceptic;  instead  of  making  the  doubter  believe,  too  commonly 
they  make  the  believer  doubt. 

Neither,  if  I  mistake  not,  will  any  thinker  be  satisfied  by 
the  logic  that  every  e£fect  must  have  a  cause,  that  the  earth 
is  an  efiect,  and  therefore  must  have  had  a  cause,  namely  God. 
For  bow  do  we  know  the  earth  to  be  an  efifect?    We  cannot 
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prove  this  premise,  and  without  it  the  argument  &U0  to  the 
^ound.  And  should  we  say  that  we  must  believe  every  ex- 
istence to  have  had  a  cause,  and  that  the  earth  is  surely  an 
existence, — your  sceptic  will  reply,  so  is  God  an  existence^ — 
and  your  logic  fails  acain. 

In  accordance  wi£  these  views,  we  find  the  most  able 
Heathen  philosophers  failing  in  their  endeavors  to  prove  a 
Deity  from  Nature,  while  in  modern  times  the  Naturalist,  if 
he  look  only  to  Nature,  is  sure  to  become  a  Materialist,  and 
to  rest  bis  faith  upon  the  mechanical  philosophy  of  the  French 
Philosopties — denying  even  Uie  existence  of  desi^  in  the 
formation  of  all  about  us,  and  paralyzing  even  the  imperfect 
utterance  with  which  the  world  strives  to  speak  of  its  Creator. 

Can  we  prove  the  existence  of  a  God  from  Revelation? — 
The  basis  of  Revelation  is  our  faith  in  a  God:  if  there  be  no 
God,  there  can  be  no  Revelation,  nor  can  the  Word  of  God 
have  any  power  over  us,  if  we  do  not  receive  first  the  idea 
that  there  is  a  God  to  speak.  Even  if  we  suppose  one  gifted 
with  miraculous  power  to  come  before  us  and  declare  a  Deity 
— ^would  his  declaration  prove  a  Deity?  If  the  facts  and  go- 
ings-on of  Nature  are  insufficient  to  this  proof,  can  a  change 
in  those  goings-on  (that  is,  a  miracle,)  be  sufficient?  All  the 
wanders  recorded  in  this  Book,  though  they  may  prove  a 
super-human  power,  a  controller  of  the  natural  world,  cannot 
prove,  even  to  him  who  should  witness  them,  an  Infinite 
ureator. 

Can  we  have,  then,  no  faith  in  God?  Are  we  to  become 
sceptics  too?  No,  my  friends;  to  my  mind  we  have  a  ground 
of  faith  in  God's  existence  as  sure  as  that  on  which  we  believe 
in  our  own  existence.  Can  I  logically  demonstrate  my  own 
being,  corporeal  or  spiritual?  Can  I  establish  my  firee-wiU  by 
any,  chain  of  reasoning?  Do  we  not  know  that  chains  of 
reasoning,  and  logical  deductions  applied  to  such  questions 
never  settle  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  cause  doubt  where 
there  was  none  before?  Do  we  not  know  that  the  existence 
of  matter,  of  mind,  of  will, — ^have  all  been  called  in  question 
upon  irrefragable  argument?  No;  God  has  not  left  the  ulti- 
mate premises  of  all  argument  to  be  settled  by  argument, 
which,  (be  it  noted)  could  have  no  premises  to  proceed  from. 
What  would  become  of  us  if  we  had  to  argue  ourselves  into 
a  faith  in  matter,  in  free-will,  in  our  own  existence  even! — 
And  so  would  it  be  if  we  were  forced  to  rest  our  faith  in  Grod 
upon  Faley ^s  Evidences,  or  any  other  chain  of  deduction.  We 
believe  in  God  for  the  same  cause  that  we  believe  in  those 
things  from  which  Mr.  Paley  would  prove  a  God:  namely, 
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that  it  is  an  intuitive  truth,  a  revelation  through  the  Reason, 
an  ultimate  fact,  a  premise  resting  on  no  previous  premise* 
Lieave  this  ^ound  and  take  to  argument,  and  you  will  become 
a  Necessarian  and  a  sceptic.  The  strong-hold  of  scepticism, 
of  what  is  called  Atheism,  which  consists  not  in  denying  a 
God,  but  in  denying  that  his  existence  can  be  proved, — is  in 
argument: — from  argument  you  can  never  reach  even  the 
idea  of  Infinite  or  Eternal,  for  the  basis  of  your  argument  is 
what  is  finite  and  of  time.  Infinitude  and  Eternity  are  reve* 
lations  of  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  Spirit,  and  you  cannot  go 
behind  the  simple  ideas. 

So  far  then,  from  coming  to  doubt  the  existence  of  a  Cre- 
ator, we  come  to  a  faith  therein,  which  can  never  be  shaken. 
If  we  receive  the  Revelation  of  our  own  nature,  we  shall  feel 
DO  doubt;  but  the  moment  we  begin  to  argue,  that  moment 
we  b^n  to  doubt,  though  we  can  never  disbelieve  while 
sane.  A  man  may  as  soon  disbelieve  in  his  own  existence, 
as  in  the  existence  of  an  infinite  first  cause. 

But  are  Nature,  Life  and  the  Bible  of  no  avail  then?  God 
forbid!  In  our  souls,  as  we  grow  up,  slowly,  like  the  sun 
risine  through  vapors,  dawns  the  idea  of  the  Infinite  Jehovah. 
We  look  up  at  morning  into  the  sky,  and  think  of  Him  as 
ruling  over  worlds  without  number;  we  climb  the  hill-side,  and 
its  varied  strata,  like  Sybilline  leaves,  speak  of  Him  as  gov- 
erning through  ages  without  end;  we  sit  on  the  fallen  tree, 
and  watch  the  worm  weaving  its  chrysalis,  and  God  is  pres- 
ent there;  we  hear  in  the  distance  the  struggles  of  some  mighty 
nation,  as  of  Endand  at  this  hour,  and  He  that  was  with  the 
worm  is  there  also.  Thus  through  nature  and  life  we  learn 
something  of  the  character  and  modes  of  agency  of  Him  whose 
being  our  Reason  revealed  to  us.  But  still  the  ^eat  li^ht 
shineth  as  through  vapors,  and  we  are  still,  though  worship- 
pers of  God,  like  the  Athenians,  worshippers  of  ^the  unknown 
God."  Then  comes  to  us  the  minstrelsy  of  Israel,  and  we  feel 
that  Nature,  whose  ever- vary  ing,  ever-expressive  countenance, 
likV  that  of  some  beautiful  mute,  has  tried  in  vain  to  tell  us  of 
the  Almighty,  has  at  length  found  a  tongue,  and  now,  indeed, 

''The  Heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God, 

The  firmament  showeth  forth  the  work  of  His  hands; 

Day  uttereth  instruction  to  day. 

And  night  showeth  knowledge  to  night; 

They  have  no  speech,  nor  language. 

And  their  voice  is  not  heard. 

Yet  their  sound  goeth  forth  to  all  the  earth, 

And  their  words  to  the  ends  of  the  world." 
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Nor  was  the  work  done  when  the  harp  of  David  and  the 
voice  of  Isaiah  fell  silent.  After  them  was  to  come  One  who 
was  preferred  before  them.  They  brought  us  from  the  Court 
of  the  Gentiles  up  to  the  threshold  of  the  Sanctuary  itself;- 
but  it  was  for  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  rend  the  veil  of  the  tem- 
ple, and  reveal  to  us  the  Infinite  Father. 

Such,  in  my  view,  are  the  relations  of  Reason,  Nature  and 
Revelation  respecting  the  great  truths  that  God  is,  that  He 
made  and  rules  the  world,  that  He  is  the  Father  of  all,  and 
in  himself  Love. 

I  next  pass  to  the  proposition,  already  announced,  that 
neither  of  these  Revelations  is  independent  of  the  others. 

That  Reason,  from  which  we  learn  merely  God's  bein^,  is 
assisted  by  Nature,  who  can  doubt?  Every  proof  of  design, 
every  Providential  act,  is  to  us  as  a  token  from  a  distant  but 
sure  Friend.  Why  do  we  love  to  look  upon  any  Kttle  thing 
which  reminds  us  of  some  one,  deeply  loved  but  far  away? 
Not  because  we  wish  a  proof  of  his  existence  surely;  but  be- 
cause we  are  so  made  that  any  visible  object  associated  with 
a  person  or  event  reveals  him  or  it  most  vividly.  We  are 
framed  to  delight  in  symbols;  and  as  symbols  of  the  Creator, 
in  whom  already  I  believe,  I  would  study  the  works  of  nature^ 
Every  existence,  every  event  should  be  to  us  a  new  light  shed 
upon  the  character  of  our  Creator^  and  a  new  emUem  of  Him 
to  our  hearts. 

Nor  does  Nature  owe  less  to  Reason;  through  her  assist-' 
ance  this  Universe  rises  from  a  mere  indefinite,  mysterious 
existence  to  be  an  infinite  Creation.  Nature,  through  her 
Apostle  La  Place,  presents  to  us  the  mechanism  of  the  Hea- 
vens; but  Reason  and  Nature,  speaking  together  in  their  ser- 
vant, Newton,  reveal  to  us  the  action  of  a  living  power  in  aU 
those  mazy  dances  of  the  stars. 

And  how  much  do  both  Nature  and  Reason  owe  to  Reve- 
lation* They  lead  us  up  to  a  God,  but  never  in  to  a  Father* 
To  the  noblest  of  ancient  philosophers,  to  Socrates,  who  seems 
to  have  reached  all  that  man  through  Nature  and  Reason  cim 
reach,  how  dififerent  a  Being  was  the  Infinite  One,  from  Him 
made  known  to  us  by  our  Saviour;  how  different  even  from 
the  Jehovah  of  Isaiah  and  David!  How  could  we  read  in  any 
degree  the  riddle  of  life,  unless  by  the  light  of  this  Book?  We, 
in  our  day,  do  not  at  all  realise  how  much  we  owe  to  this 
Gospel,  any  more  than  we  realise  how  much  we  owe  to  the 
air  we  breathe.  We  never  knew  the  want  of  it;  we  never 
struggled  in  that  suffocating  ignorance  of  God's  ways,  which 
oppressed  the  purest  and  wisest  of  Greece  and  Rome.    We 
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lurere  never  in  the  Desert,  and  do  not  feel  that  this  simple 
Gospel,  like  water,  is  worth  more  in  the  hour  of  trial  and  bit- 
ter need,  than  all  the  gold  man  ever  gathered;  than  all  the 
delicious  and  intoxicating  draughts  olrenown  and  worldly 
power  his  hands  ever  mingled* 

But  none  will  deny  that  Reason  and  Nature  mutually  assist 
one  another;  nor  will  any  believer  in  Revelation  doubt  that 
it  gives  to  both  new  power  and  worth*  Many,  however,  from 
forgetting  that  Nature  and  Reason  are  God's  messengers,  as 
truly  as  Moses  and  Paul,  that  they  are  co-laborers  with  Reve- 
lation, and  not  its  opponents-<-think  we  insult  our  Maker 
when  we  use  Reason  and  Nature  to  illustrate  and  interpret 
His  Word.  "What!"  they  say,  "when  God  has  spoken,  shs^ 
man  dare  to  call  His  command  in  question!  to  use  his  fallible, 
depraved  Reason  to  construe  his  Maker's  laws?"  Such  excla- 
mations arise  from  a  want  of  clear  thought*  I  am  convinced 
that  such  is  the  case,  not  because  it  appears  so  to  me,  but  be- 
cause those  of  all  sects  who  are  deemed  first  in  powers  of 
mind  agree  in  the  same  opinion* 

In  addition  to  the.  all-important  fact,  (as  I  regsCrd  it)  that 
Revelation,  God's  Word,  which  reveals  God  to  us — rests  on 
Reason — to  what  does  my  Maker  address  His»  Revelation? — 
Is  it  not  to  my  Reason?  Can  I  gather  from  this  Book  any 
thing  unless  I  use  my  Reason?  It  I  can,  then  the  idiot  is  as 
well  fitted  to  understand  it  as  the  sage*  Not  that  I  cannot 
receive  what  I  cannot  comprehend,  but  that  I  cannot  receive 
what  is  unintelligible*  I  apply  my  Reason  to  Revelation,  not 
to  learn  what  I  shall  reject  and  what  receive,  but  to  learn 
what  is  revealed*  It  is  by  Reason  I  become  convinced  that 
this  Book  came  from  God,  and  is  not  of  human  invention^ 
The  mightiest  proofs  in  its  favor  are  that  it  contains  what  my 
Reason  recognises  as  truths,  but  truths  that  she  never  could 
have  reached,  and  that  it  satisfies  the  demands  of  my  Reason 
as  nothing  else  ever  did  or  can*  Nor  does  Reason  cease  to 
act  when  she  has  proved  the  Bible  to  be  from  Heaven.  We 
cannot  comprehend  one  precept  or  truth  therein  unless  we 
use  our  Reason.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  cannot  comprehend 
all  the  relations  of  any  truth — that  we  need  not  do— for  in- 
stance, we  cannot  and  need  not  comprehend  all  the  relations 
of  a  miracle; — what  I  mean  is  that  we  cannot  comprehend 
the  existence  of  the  truth — the  fact  of  the  miracle,  without 
an  exercise  of  Reason*  It  is  by  such  an  exercise  that  the 
raising  of  Lazarus  becomes  miraculous;  if  we  could  read  of 
that  act  without  using  our  Reason,  it  would  be  no  more  to  us 
than  the  waking  of  a  man  from  a  common  sleep*    But  the 
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truth  is  we  cannot  read  one  word  without  the  use  of  Reasoit, 
and  he  who  accuses  his  neighbor  of  listening  to  Reason  instead 
of  Revelation,  means  this: — **You  listen  to  your  own  Reason 
in  readmg  the  Bible,  instead  of  listening  to  mine.'^ 

Further,  I  say  that  if  any  thing  in  Nature  or  Reason  is 
contradicted  by  any  thing  in  the  Bible,  we  cannot  receive  so 
much  of  the  Bible  as  Revelation.  It  is  through  Reason  that 
we  receive  it  at  all 5  and  should  it  contradict  Reason,  the 
ground  on  which  we  receive  it  falls.  Even  if  miraculous  ap- 
pearances attest  what  is  against  Reason,  we  should  disbelieve 
our  senses  sooner  than  our  Reason.  Consider  for  an  instant 
that  we  determine  by  our  Reason  whether  an  appearance  be 
miraculous  or  not,  and  you  will  see  that  if  any  thing  connected 
with  the  alledged  miracle  be  against  Reason,  it  is  so  much 
evidence  against  the  genuineness  of  the  miracle,  or  against  the 
truthfulness  of  the  power  by  which  it  is  wrought.  When 
Matthias  bade  the  rock  fall  in  confirmation  of  his  enormous 
doctrines,  and  it  did  fall — who  believed?  The  unreasonable- 
ness of  his  doctrines  was  enough  to  assure  all  sound  minds 
that  he  had  not  worked  a  miracle,  or,  if  he  had,  that  it  was 
through  the  s^ency  of  Satan,  and  not  of  God. 

The  danger  is  that  we  shall  mistake  the  theories  respecting 
Nature,  for  facts  in  Nature;  and  our  feelings  and  prejudices 
for  Reason.  If  we,  upon  a  theory  of  the  Creation,  reject  the 
account  by  Moses,  we  do  wrong;  but  if  any  facts  in  Nature 
are,  beyond  doubt,  opposed  to  the  Mosaic  account,  which 
shall  we  reject?  Remember  for  an  instant,  that  our  faith  m 
die  existence  of  Moses  rests  upon  facts  in  History,  each  far 
less  certain  than  the  actual  condition  of  the  earth;  and  then 
say  which  must  we  reject? 

In  like  manner,  upon  a  mere  prejudice  we  may  reject  all 
the  miracles,  all  the*iMt)phecies;  but  this  procedure  must  not 
be  confounded  with  nis,  who  finding  God  spoken  of  as  ^*jeal- 
ous."  refuses  to  receive  the  phrase  as  literal.  The  chief  dif- 
ficulty arises  from  this  fact  that  in  each  of  us  Reason  is  dark-* 
ened  by  Sin  and  Passion,  so  that  none  of  us  judge  with  entire 
correctness.  Reason  is  one,  the  differences  among  us  arise 
from  the  various  intermixtures  of  Passion  and  Prejudice  with 
Reason;  none  of  us  judge  with  entire  correctness,  but  the 
more  Reason  operates,  the  more  correct  our  judgment.  In- 
tolerance springs  from  the  assumption  that  our  Reason  is  purer 
than  our  neighbor's,  and  that  he  interprets  his  Bible  bv  the 
false  glare  of  Passion,  we  bv  the  nure  light  of  the  Spirit;  an 
assumption  opposed  to  the  first  of^  Christian  graces,  humility. 
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Revelation,  tben^if  my  argument  be  sound,  must  be  received 
and  interpreted  through  Reason;  and  should  any  thing  in  the 
Bible  clearly  oppose  this  power  within  me,  I  not  only  am  not 
bound  to  receive  it,  but  I  cannot;  however  much  I  may  wish 
to,  I  cannot  receive  what  is  opposed  to  my  Reason,  though 
I  may  what  is  opposed  to  my  feelings  and  prejudices*  If  I 
am  to  blame,  it  is  not  for  rejecting  what  is  against  my  Reason, 
but  for  allowing  that  great  faculty  to  be  darkened  by  igno- 
rance and  ill-feeling.  If  I  am  to  blame  for  rejecting  the  Trin- 
ity, for  instance,  the  blame  attaches  not  to  the  act  ot  rejection, 
which  is  unavoidable,  but  to  my  unwillingness  to  free  my 
Season  from  the  errors  of  education,  the  prejudices  of  my 
past  life:  while  he  that  receives  that  doctrine,  if  it  be  not 
true,  is  blameable,  if  at  all,  for  refusing  to  listen  to  the  views 
of  those  who  reject  it;  for  shutting  himself  up  in  his  traditional 
faith,  and  condemning  all  who  reject  it  as  heretics. 

Revelation,  then,  addresses  our  Reason,  never  opposes  it, 
but  through  it  leads  us  up  to  truths  which  lie  far  beyond  its 
reach. 

From  what  I  have  said,  if  true,  it  follows,  without  argu- 
ment, that  he  who  does  not  use  his  reasonable  nature  to  con- 
strue Revelation,  will  go  astray.  This  book  will  address 
something  in  him;  if  not  his  reason,  then  his  prejudices,  fan- 
cies, passions — and  you  have  a  dogmatist  and  bigot,  ai)  en- 
thusiast, or  a  fanatic. 

I  find  it  written,  for  instance,  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
that  ^4t  iseasier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle, 
than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.'' 
If  I  construe  this  by  my  Reason,  I  feel  the  dangers  of  wealth, 
and  the  need  of  God's  help  to  overcome  them:  if  my  preju- 
dices act,  then  I  either  may  reject  the  saying  as  nonsense,  or 
receive  it  as  a  literal  fact;  if  my  fancy  is  interpreter,  I 
renounce  wealth,  and  become  a  hermit  or  mendicant;  if  my 
passions  come  in,  I  am  then  a  fanatic,  and  war  upon  the  rich 
as  God's  enemies. 

I  have  attempted  to  show  that  Reason  may  aid  Revelation; 
and  so  may  Nature.  When  we  learn  that  a  star  in  the  con- 
stellation of  the  Swan,  whose  motion  during  the  year  the 
naked  eye  fails  to  notice,  yet  moves  daily  three  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  million  miles — do  not  we  realise  the  vast- 
ness  of  Creation  as  described  in  this  Book  more  vividly  than 
if  we  knew  nothing  of  the  Heavens?  When  we  study  these 
frames  of  ours,  and  learn  how  many  nerves,  muscles  and  ten- 
dons are  forever  at  work,  and  so  exposed  and  tried  tliat  con- 
tinued life  seems  a  miracle,  is  there  not  a  new  meaning  given 
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to  the  words  of  the  Psalfnist,  '*I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfally 
made?"  Or  if  we  look  back  over  our  past  lives,  and  notice 
how  seeming  misfortunes  have  proved  blessings;  how  oar 
wiHs  have  been  overruled,  and  our  plans  defeated  for  our  true 
good — cannot  we  feel  more  deeply  that  **not  a  sparrow  fall- 
eth  to  the  ground  without  our  Father?" 

1  am,  therefore,  forced  to  think  that  all  the  modes  in  which 
my  Creator  has  pleased  to  manifest  Himself  to  me,  mutually 
assist  each  other;  and  instead  of  looking,  as  some  do,  on  Na- 
ture and  Reason  as  antagonists  to  Revelation,  I  count  them 
its  greatest  helps.  My  evil  sight  may  distort  their  testimony, 
and  so  it  may  that  of  Revelation;  and  should  I  reject  Nature 
and  Reason  because  men  so  often  pervert  them,  I  must  reject 
Revelation  too,  for  what  has  been  more  perverted  than 
Christianity? 

From  the  views  already  stated,  I  come  to  the  last  proposi- 
tion which  I  shall  submit  to  you;  it  is,  that  all  of  the  modes 
through  which  God  makes  Himself  known  to  us  sufier  by  our 
present  habits  of  separating  them.  Let  any  man  look  round 
nim,  and  he  will  find  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  well-behaved, 
high-minded  men  and  women  of  his  acquaintance  are  not 
members  of  what  is  called  "the  religious  world."  Christianity, 
as  at  present  preached,  comes  home  to  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  few.  Men  are  Christians,  or  at  any  rate  friends  of  Chris- 
tianity, from  the  influence  of  education,  literature  and  public 
opinion,  much  more  than  from  the  teachings  of  professed  re- 
ligious teachers.  This,  I  believe,  is  to  be  ascribed  more  to 
the  disunion  of  Revelation  from  Reason  and  Nature,  than  to 
any  other  cause.  One  result  of  such  a  disunion  is  to  dry  up 
the  living  springs  of  Christian  faith,  and  leave  only  the  sands 
of  outward  morality,  upon  which  no  green  thing  can  grow, 
and  the  yet  more  barren  dust  of  theological  dogmas,  whose 
Jife  ceased  ages  since.  When  Francis  Bacon,  the  reformer  of 
Natural  Science,  began  his  labors,  the  arts  of  life  were  wholly 
disconnected  from  the  sciences  upon  which  they  should  have 
depended.  Science  was  a  jargon  of  words,  of  no  help  to  life 
and  living  men;  and  art  was,  of  necessitv,  empiricism.  Do 
I  go  too  lar,  my  friends,  when  I  say  need  is  that  another  Ba- 
con should  arise,  with  equal  intellect  and  nobler  heart,  before 
whose  words,  clear  as  air  and  mighty  as  fire,  the  barren  dia- 
lectics of  mere  theology  would  shrivel  and  fall  to  ashes — ashes 
from  which,  Phoenix-Tike,  true  Religion  might  arise,  and  rise 
thenceforth  linked  to  life,  as  science  is  now  linked  to  art? 

Listen — I  speak  it  not  in  sarcasm,  but  in  sorrow — ^listen  to 
ih^  discourses  from  most  of  our  pulpits,  orthodox  or  heterodoxy 
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«nd  how  common-place,  how  hard-to-keep-awake  under,  how 
void  of  nourishment,  are  they!  The  same  truths,  or  the  same 
theories,  in  the  same  tone,  come  week  by  week  and  year  by 
year,  weakening  instead  of  strengthening  us.  The  best  phy^ 
«ical  food,  used  constantly,  destroys  the  tone  of  the  stomach, 
and  we  loathe  what  we  once  delighted  in.  So,  too,  with  the 
soul;  it  craves  variety,  it  sickens  at  the  sameness  of  the  spir- 
itqal  food  dealt  it.  When  Channing  began  his  eloquent  ap- 
peals, it  was  not  so  much  his  Unitarian  theology  which  maae 
men  listen,  as  they  seldom  listen  to  sermons — it  was  far  more 
his  bold  address  to  Reason;  not  to  the  logical  understanding, 
but  to  the  inmost  spiritual  power  of  man — that  power  which 
sees  moral  truth,  to  which  the  blind  understanding  at  best  can 
but  feel  its  way;  to  this  the  Bostonian  spoke,  and  crowds,  of 
€dl  sorts  and  sects,  hearkened.  But  even  his  eloquence  tires, 
and  men  turn  with  new  interest  to  the  less  abstract  and  more 
practical  words  of  Dewey;  and  find  in  his  views  of  Commer- 
cidl  and  Social  Religious  truth  real  nourishment.  There  is 
nourishment,  'loo,  in  what  so  many  deem  the  ravings  of 
Thomas  Carlyle  and  Waldo  Emerson;  nourishment,  not  so 
much  because  they  have  spoken  more  truth  than  many  others, 
but  because  they  have  presented  truths  in  new  relations. — 
Where  else  is  the  religious  progress  of  a  soul  presented  as  it 
is  in  Sartor  Resartus?  or  the  outer  world  presented  in  such  a 
light  as  in  Emerson's  "Nature?"  I  may  be  told  these  writings 
are  all  trash,  and  they  have  been  called  so,  and  worse,  but 
lately  in  our  own  prints, — but  I  know  ihey  are  not  so  to  all 
minds,  though  to  some  they  may  be;  for  in  every  reception 
of  truth  from  a  book  or  the  world,  there  needs  to  be  a  capacity 
of  reception  in  the  reader  or  seer;  and  this  capacity  depends 
not  upon  intellect  merely,  but  upon  prejudices,  habits  of 
thought  and  reading,  and  many  other  things. 

Nor  is  it  Revelation  alone  which  suffers  by  the  disunion  of 
•which  I  complain.  Nature  is  robbed  of  her  very  soul,  and  all 
this  beautiful  and  glorious  living  frame  sinks  into  dead  clay. 
And  Reason,  the  very  faculty  which  reveals  God  to  us,  is 
outlawed  as  God's  foe. 

*'To  take  away  Reason,"  says  that  true  old  writer,  Henry 
More,  "under  what  fanatic  pretence  soever,  is  to  disrobe  the 
Priest,  and  despoil  him  of  his  breast-plate;  and  which  is  worst 
iof  all,  to  rob  Christianity  of  that  special  prerogative  it  has 
above  all  other  religions  in  the  world,  namely,  that  it  dares 
Appeal  unto  Reason."  How  different  this  from  the  tone  of 
those  who  have  followed  the  old  Platonist,  to  whom  Rational 
Christianity  seems  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  whose  chief 
ofSce  it  is  to  decry  Reason. 
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Thus  has  it  come  at  length  to  the  point,  that  if  a  preacher 
deal  with  the  world,  or  lii'e,  or  man^s  inner  nature,  he  does 
not  preachy  but  lectures:  while  the  lecturer  on  Science  or 
Literature,  if  he  so  much  as  name  God,  or  Christ,  or  faith,  or 
duty,  no  more  lectures,  but  sermonises.  Thus  has  it  come  to 
pass  that  Religion,  the  only  true  conservative  element  of  our 
Democratic  dav  and  land,  is  crippled  of  its  true  power;  and 
we  are  left  to  tne  mercy  of  that  scepticism  of  the  heart  which 
breeds  impudence  in  the  young,  worldliness  in  those  of  mid- 
dle age,  and  in  the  old  mere  love  of  bodily  comfort  or  an  un- 
natural religious  enthusiasm,  based  on  fear  of  God's  wrath. — 
On  the  one  hand,  we  have  all  the  extravagancies  of  physico- 
spiritual  revivals; — on  the  other,  the  cold,  hard,  self-sufficient 
ptiilosophy,  which  disdains  all  excitement  and  earnestness,  to 
which  faith  is  another  name  for  folly,  and  disinterestedness 
the  synonym  of  monomania.  What  God  hath  joined  together, 
let  no  man  put  asunder;  Nature,  Reason,  and  Revelation  He 
hath  so  joined,  and  let  us  not  part  them.  This  is  a  Trinity  in 
Unity,  which  we  may  all  receive;  and  it  may  be,  perhaps,  the 
very  Trinity  in  which  many  believe:  God,  the  Creator  and 
Governor,  seen  in  nature  and  life, — God,  the  Redeemer,  seen 
in  Revelation, — God,  the  Enlightener  and  Sanctifier,  purifying 
the  heart  through  the  Reason;— one  God,  known  in  three 
forms. 

In  some  deg;ree  to  re-unite  these  Revelations  in  our  own 
and  your  minds,  is  a  great  purpose  of  these  lectures.  We 
would  look  at  science  and  life  religiously,  and  at  Revelation 
as  constantly  bound  up  in  the  world  and  its  doings.  Dizzied 
with  theories  of  storms,  and  principles  of  Chemistry,  and 
feeling  how  hopeless  it  is  that  we  should  fathom  these  thin^ 
here,  we  would  turn  to  our  Bibles,  and  learn  to  wait  patiently 
for  the  day  when  we  shall  no  more  see  as  through  a  glass, 
darkly.    Borne  down  by  commercial  shocks  and  political 

!)rospects,  worried  with  business,  worn  with  hope  deferred, 
iill  of  despondency  and  doubt,  we  would  learn  from  this  Holy 
Book  to  feel  new  courage,  and  rise  to  new  strength; — would 
say  to  you  and  to  our  own  souls,  in  the  words  of  Keble, 
(p.  176.) 

^*rp,  fainting  soul,  ari^e  and'sing! 
Mount,  but  be  sober  on  tlie  wiiu;— 
Mount  up,  for  Heaven  is  won  by  prayer ; 
Be  sober,  for  thou  art  not  there. 
Till  Death  the  weary  spirit  free. 
Thy  God  hath  said  *••  'tis  good  for  thee 

To  walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight.'' 
Take  it  on  trust  a  little  while; — 

Soon  Shalt  thou  read  these  mysteries  right. 
In  the  full  sunshine  of  IJis  smile." 
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CHARTISM.— By  Thomas  Carltjlk* 

Thomas  Carlyle,  whatever  we  may  say  or  think  of  his  style, 
is  no  ordinary  man.  He  has  written  much,  and  on  a  variety 
of  topics;  yet  on  all  he  shows  a  deep  insight  into  things,  which 
makes  him  ever  an  instructive  companion*  It  requires,  we 
admit,  patience  and  some  industry,  to  break  through  his  *crust;' 
but  having  done  this,  having  resolved  once  to  bear  with  his 
peculiarities,  and  to  look  through  them,  we  find  him  full  to 
overflowing;  suggestive  beyond  most  living  authors;  compre- 
hensive, racy,  original. 

Rumor  had  announced  that  he  was  about  to  publish  a  book 
on  the  subject  of 'Oharlism,"  and  now  that  it  is  before  us,  we 
feel  as  if  he  could  not  have  helped  writing  it.  He  saw  around 
him  a  huge  agitation,  not  of  a  parish  or  a  party,  but  of  the 
whole  working  class;  and  he  heard  that  class  uttering  itself  in 
a  new  voice,  clamoring  for  redress,  claiming  its  rights,  and 
threatening  the  common  peace,  if  they  were  not  granted. — 
Now  whence  this  agitation?  Who  were  they  that  created  it! 
Whither  does  it  tend,  and  in  what  is  it  to  issue?  Intent  as 
we  know  Thomas  Carlyle  to  be  on  all  that  promises  to  affect 
the  well-being  of  man,  bound  as  is  his  heart  to  the  heart  of 
humanity,  these  questions  would  start  up  in  his  mind  natu- 
rally; and  he  could  not  have  felt  easy  until  he  had  expressed 
his  convictions. 

And  he  has  done  this  in  no  measured  phrase,  in  the  little 
book  before  trs.  In  or  out  of  Psarliament,  he  says,  darkness, 
neglect,  hallucination  must  cease  on  this  matter;  there  must 
be  a  true  insight  into  it;  "a  genuine  understanding  by  the  up- 
per classes  of  society  what  it  is  that  the  under  classes  mean; 
a  clear  interpretation  of  the  thought  which  at  heart  torments 
those  wild  inarticulate  souls,  struggling  there,  with  inarticu- 
late uproar,  like  dumb  creatures  in  pain,  unable  to  speak  what 
18  in  them.''  And  not  only  does  he  understand  that  thought, 
but  he  dares  to  speak  for  them.  Thomas  Carlyle,  poor  in 
purse,'  yet  rich  in  heart,  without  outward  power,  yet  nerved 
with  energy  of  will,  sends  forth  his  warning  and  advice;  and 
in  clear  trumpet  tones,  speaks  for  his  brethren  yet  more  poor 
and  powerless,  proclaiming  that  unless  they  be  understood, 
and  Uietr  rights  granted,  a  battle  is  begun,  which  roar  rend 
Great  Britam. 

The  common  idea,  that  Chartism  is  extinct,  because  its 
wBd  outbreaks  are  stopped,  he  scouts  and  ridicules.  And 
well  he  may;  for  it  is  siJly  and  short-sighted  in  the  extreme. 
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As  if  the  cause  of  rebellion  against  oppression,  the  world  over^ 
has  not  gone  on,  even  when  open  rebellion  has  been  put  down^ 
as  if  wrong  always  and  everywhere,  despite  of  violence  and 
mad  conduct,  must  not  work  out  its  own  cure.  A  eonvictioo 
of  the  heart  cannot  be  extinguished.  And  yet  when  discon- 
tent murmurs  forth  its  feelings,  and  asserts  its  claim  to  be 
heard,  or  when  goaded  to  madness  because  starvation  stares 
it  in  the  face  and  relief  comes  not,  it  brandishes  the  torch  at 
midnight,  or  breathes  defiance  in  open  day,  armed  with  pikes 
and  bludgeons,  and  then  the  power  of  the  State  is  put  lorth, 
and  by  edicts  of  death,  fine  and  imprisonment,  tumult  is 
hushed,  and  quiet  restored, — statesmen  and  men  of  property 
console  themselves  that  all  is  now  well,  and  the  danger  past. 
Strange  delusion!  Chartism  is  not  extinct.  It  has  deep  root 
in  English  soil,  and  in  the  hearts  of  Englishmen,  and  must 
grow. 

«We  are  aware,"  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  "that,  according  to  the 
newspapers,  Chartism  is  extinct;  that  a  Reform  Ministry  has 
<put  down  the  chimera  of  Chartism'  in  the  most  felicitous 
effectual  manner.  So  say  the  newspapers; — and  yet,  alas, 
most  readers  of  newspapers  know  withal  that  it  is  indeed  the 
^chimera'  of  Chartism,  not  the  reality,  which  has  been  put 
down.  The  distracted  incoherent  embodiment  of  Chartism, 
whereby  in  late  months  it  took  shape  and  became  visible,  this 
has  been  put  down;  or  rather  has  fallen  down  and  gone  asun- 
der by  gravitation  and  law  of  nature;  but  the  living  essence 
of  Chartism  has  not  been  put  down.  Chartism  means  the 
bitter  discontent  grown  fierce  and  mad,  the  wrong  condition 
therefore,  or  the  wrong  disposition,  of  the  Working  Classes 
of  England.  It  is  new  name  for  a  thing  which  has  had  many 
names,  which  will  yet  have  many.  The  matter  of  Chartism 
is  weighty,  deep-rooted,  far-extending;  did  not  begin  yester- 
day; will  by  no  means  end  this  day  or  to-morrow.  Reform^ 
Ministry,  constabulary  rural  police,  new  levy  of  soldiers, 
grants  of  money  to  Birmingham ;  all  this  is  well,  or  is  not  well; 
all  this  will  put  down  only  the  embodiment  or  *chimera'  of 
Chartism." 

Nor,  judging  from  the  conduct  of  the  British  government, 
should  we  say,  that  the  world  had  grown  much  wiser  from 
past  experience.  Denunciation,  reviling,  low  abuse — these 
cannot  eradicate  social  or  moral  disease.  Nor  will  coercion 
do  it.  Time  was  when  this  was  thought  to  be  the  remedyr 
and  it  was  made  to  do  its  work  fearfully;  but  even  then  it 
only  silenced  feeling  and  conviction.  But  neither  royalty  nor 
parliament  dare  any  longer  attempt  to  shut  in  thought,  or 
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suppress  its  free  action.  The  enqniry  comes  up  from  all  quar* 
ters,  from  all  classes,  high  and  low,  learned  and  unlearned^ — 
not  how  shall  discontent  be  put  down,  but  how  shall  content 
be  brought  in;  and  the  question  is  plainly  asked  why  it  is  that 
the  powers  that  be  do  not  strive  to  remove  the  cause  of  dis* 
turbance  before  they  resort  to  police  and  a  hired  soldiery.  And 
by  and  by  this  feeling  gaining  strength  and  growmg  daily  out 
of  doors,  stealing  in  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  break- 
ing forth  as  a  conviction  there,  will  wake  a  power,  which  will 
compel  authority  to  do  justice,  and  not  punish  the  demand  for 
justice,  even  though  this  demand  is  made  with  violent  temper 
or  lawless  outbreak. 

**We  have  heard  it  asked,"  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  "Why  Par- 
liament throws  no  light  on  this  question  of  llie  Working 
Classes,  and  the  condition  or  disposition  they  are  in?  Truly 
to  a  remote  observer  of  Parliamentary  procedure,  it  seems 
surprising,  especially  in  late  Reformed  times,  to  see  what  space 
this  question  occupies  in  the  Debates  of  the  Nation.  Can  any 
other  business  whatsoever  be  so  pressing  on  legislators?  A 
Reformed  Parliament,  one  would  think,  should  inquire  mto 
popular  discontents  bsfore  they  get  the  length  of  pikes  and 
torches!  For  what  end  at  all  are  men.  Honorable  Members 
and  Reform  Members,  sent  to  St.  Stephen^s  with  clamor  and 
effort;  kept  talking,  struggling,  motioning  and  counter-motion- 
ing? The  condition  of  the  great  body  of  people  in  a  country 
is  the  condition  of  the  country  itself:  this  you  would  say  is  a 
truism  in  all  times;  a  truism  rather  pressing  to  get  recognised 
as  a  truth  now,  and  be  acted  upon,  in  these  times.  Yet  read 
Hansard's  Debates,  or  the  Morning  Papers,  if  you  have  noth- 
ing to  do!  The  old  grand  question,  whether  A  is  to  be  in 
office  or  B,  with  the  innumerable  subsidiary  questions  ^row- 
inc  out  of  that,  courting  paragraphs  and  sufirages  for  a  blessed 
solution  of  that:  Canada  question,  Irish  Appropriation  ques- 
tion. West  India  question,  Queen's  Bedchamber  question; 
Game  Laws,  Usury  Laws;  African  Blacks, Hill  Coolies,  Smith- 
field  cattle,  and  Dog-carts, — all  manner  of  questions  and  sub- 
jects, except  simply  this,  the  alpha  and  omega  of  all!  Surely 
Honorable  Members  ought  to  speak  of  the  Condition-of-Eng- 
land  question  too.  Radical  Members,  above  all;  friends  of  the 
people;  chosen  with  effort,  by  the  people,  to  interpret  and 
articulate  the  dumb  deep  want  of  the  people!  To  a  remote 
observer  they  seem  oblivious  of  their  duty.  Are  they  not 
there,  by  trade,  mission,  and  express  appointment  of  them- 
selves and  others,  to  speak  for  the  good  of  the  British  Nations 
Whatsoever  great  British  interest  can  the  least  speak  for 
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itselfy  for  that  beyond  all  they  are  called  to  speak.  They  an 
either  speakers  for  that  great  dumb  toiling  class  which  cannot 
ipeak,  or  they  are  nothing  that  one  can  well  specify." 

Looking  at  Chartism  in  this  light;  viewing  it  as  the  offsprini; 
of  much  mat  is  true  in  purpose^  and  right  vol  heart;  that  it  is 
deep-rooted,  far  extending-— that  it  is  a  glorious  battle  for 
something  more  than  better  wages,  even  for  all  that  makes 
manhood  dear< — or  life  valuable — Mr.  Carlyle  meets  the  que»> 
tion,  not  as  a  politician,  or  sectarian,  but  as  a  Christian^-as 
a  brother  of  man — anxious  to  elevate  and  ennoble  all  classes* 
and  seeking  to  show  that  by  this  advancement  alone  can  all 
classes  grow,  prosper,  be  happy.    Thus  does  he  state  it. 

^What  are  the  rights,  what  are  the  mights  of  the  discon- 
tented Working  Classes  in  England  at  this  epoch  t  He  were 
an  (Edipus,  and  deliverer  from  sad  social  pestilence,  who  could 
resolve  us  fully !  For  we  may  say  beforehand,  The  strug^e 
that  divides  the  upper  and  lower  in  societv  over  Europe,  and 
more  painfully  and  notably  in  England  than  elsewhere,  this 
too  is  a  struggle  which  will  end  and  adjust  itself  as  ail  other 
struggles  do  and  have  done,  by  making  the  right  clear  and 
the  might  clear;  not  otherwise  than  by  that*  Meantime,  the 
iiuestions.  Why  are  the  Working  Classes  discontented;  what 
is  their  condition,  economical,  moral,  in  their  houses  and  their 
hearts,  as  it  is  in  reality  and  as  they  figure  it  to  themselves 
to  be;  what  do  they  complain  of;  what  ought  they,  and  ought 
they  not  to  complain  of?— these  are  measurable  questions;  on 
flome  of  these  any  common  mortal,  did  he  but  turn  his  eyes 
to  them,  might  throw  some  light.  Certain  researches  and 
considerations  of  ours  on  the  matter,  since  no  one  else  will 
undertake  it,  are  now  to  be  made  public.  The  researches 
have  yielded  us  little,  almost  nothing;  but  the  considerations 
are  of  old  date,  and  press  to  have  utterance.  We  are  not 
without  hope  that  our  general  notion  of  the  business,  if  we 
can  ^ei  it  uttered  at  all,  will  meet  some  assent  from  many 
<candid  men." 

(to  be  continusd.) 


The  spirit  in  which  we  act  is  the  highest  matter.  Actiott 
can  be  understood  and  again  represented  by  the  spirit  alone. 
No  one  knows  what  he  is  doing,  while  he  acts  righdy;  hut  c( 
wiiat  is  wrong  we  are  always  conscious.*— Goeths. 
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?LANS  AND  PROSPECTS. 

The  kind  expressions  with 
which  our  last  number  has 
been  received  in  private  and 
by  the  Press,  are  quite  encour- 
aging. It  is  a  proof  that  the 
aim  of  the  Messenger  is  ap 
preciated.  There  are  many, 
and  we  trust  they  are  the  ma* 
jority,  who  prefer  religion  to 
theology,  who  are  opposed  to 
Sectarianism,  who  love  truth 
better  .than  creeds,  and  recog- 
nise as  Christians  those  who 
are  more  earnest  to  love  God 
and  man,  than  to  discuss  dog- 
mas. 

We  trust  that  the  expecta- 
tions of  our  subscribers  will 
not  be  disappointed.  We  have 
in  store  much  good  matter; 
and  earnestly  request  our 
friends  East  and  West  to  con- 
tribute their  best  thoughts  to 
our  pages.  Among  other 
things,  we  intend  printing  at 
some  length  from  the  lectures 
of  Messrs.  Thom,  Martineau 
and  Giles,  of  which  the  admi- 
rable article  on  the  Bible,  in 
the  last  and  present  number, 


is  a  specimen.  Our  friendy 
Mr.  Bronson  Alcottof  Boston, 
has  kindly  given  us  his  prose* 
poem  of  Psyche,  on  the  growth 
of  the  Soul.  Translations  froiyi 
the  German  and  the  French 
will  be  given.  We  had  in- 
tended in  the  present  number 
to  have  said  something  on 
Transcendentalism,  &c.,  &c. 
On&-sidedness  and  no]}^<x>m* 
mitalism,  intolerance  and  ex- 
travagance, we  utterly  es- 
chew. Our  wish,  however, 
is  to4urn  our  readers  thoughta 
more  and  more  to  the  spirit 
of  Christianity,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  its  principles  to  in- 
dividual and  social  life. 

We  purpose  hereafter  to 
have  a  literary  record;  espe- 
cially for  the  purpose  of  noti- 
cing works  produced  in  the 
West.  We  will  be  much 
obliged  to  our  friends,  to  pub* 
lishers  and  authors,  if  they 
will  enable  us,  by  the  loan  o{ 
new  books,  to  give  our  read- 
ers a  knowledge  of  what  men 
are  thinking  a^ut  in  the  West 
and  other  parts  of  our  coun- 
try.   In  our  next  we  hope  to 
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give]|  extracts  from  Dn  Wy- 
lie's  pamphlet,  of  which  the 
title  ^Sectarianism  is  Heresy^ 
is  a  sufficient  recommen({a- 
tion.  A  notice  of  Mr.  Eell's 
eloquent  address  will  also  ap- 
pear. And  we  purpose  making 
some  striking  extracts  from 
the  too  early  lost  Kinroont. 

An  eastern  correspondence 
has  been  promised,  which  will 
give  us  information  of  what  is 
occupying  the  best  minds 
there;  and  we  earnestly  re- 
quest our  brethren  scattered 
at  the  West  to  communicate 
intelligence  of  all  that  inter- 
ests them.  In  our  Monthly 
Record  we  wish  to  cheer  one 
another  in  good  efforts  by 
news  of  all  mat  promises  to 
be  useful  to  our  churches  or 
to  society. 

The  Messenger  has  alwavs 
been  favoured  with  having  the 
aid  of  publishers  and  printers 
interested  in  its  success.  The 
readers  of  our  last  volume  will 
remember  what  a  neat  and 
correct  pamphlet  Mr.  Brooks 
,  always  gave  us  from  his  print- 
ing office;  and  the  liberality 
with  which  Mr.  James  in  these 
hard  times  has  treated  us,  de- 
serves this  public  expression 
of  our  thanks.  Our  present 
arrangements  are  most  satis- 
factory. Subscribers  may 
judge  from  the  paper,  type, 
press-work  and  correctness  of 
the  last  and  present  numbers, 
what  Mr.  Russell  and  Messrs. 
Glezen  &  Shepard  intend  do- 
ing for  us.  The  Messenger, 
to  our  eye,  never  looked  so 


inviting.  All  things  consid- 
ered, it  is  the  cheapest  peri- 
odical in  the  country. 

Such  are  our  plans  and  pros- 
pects; and  in  view  of  them, 
we  feel  authorised  to  ask  for 
more  subscribers.  One  gen- 
tleman in  this  city  has  already 
procured  us  ien^  and  promises 
forty.  Who  will  do  likewise? 
Every  subscriber,  we  speak  to 
all  without  exception,  should 
send  us  in  the  name  of  one 
new  subscriber.  One  request 
we  feel  we  have  a  right  to 
make,  which  is,  that  our  read- 
ers will  make  our  Monthly 
known  by  circulating  it.  A 
friend  here  in  town  takes  two 
copies,  one  to  bind  and  keep, 
the  other  to  lend.  To  whom 
shall  we  send  two  copies? 

Once  more  we  must  ask  our 
friends  to  volunteer  as  Agents. 
We  need  Agents^  men  who 
will  act  for  us,  take  pains  to 
increase  our  list,  and  aid  in 
collecting  our  dues.  Friends! 
consider  the  matter.  Here 
we  are,  amid  various  duties, 
willing  to  give  our  time,  best 
thoughts,  and  money,  (which 
we  can  ill  afford,)  to  the  sup- 
port of  this  work.  Cannot 
f'ou  take  the  comparatively 
ight  work  of  being  our 
Agents? 

Tinally,  we  must  dun  you 
once  more  for  payment,  tn- 
stant  payment  of  all  that  is 
due  for  former  volumes. 

Sums  can  be  forwarded  to 
us  free  of  postage,  by  enclos- 
ing the  money,  and  asking  a 
Postmaster  to  frank  the  letter- 
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STATE  OF  THE  CHURCHES. 

Our  western  churches  gen- 
erally are,  notwithstanding 
the  pressure  of  the  times,  in 
a  most  flourishing  condition. 
Our  numbers,  zeal  and  union 
are  increasing,  we  believe,  in 
St.  Louis,  Louisville  and  Cin- 
cinnati. At  Syracuse  Mr. 
Storer  has  been  delivering  a 
course  of  lectures,  which  has 
excited  much  attention  and 
interest.  The  society  at  Buf- 
falo, poor  in  purse,  are  rich  in 
hope,  and  bound  to  their  ear- 
nest, Pastor  and  to  each  other 
more  warmly  than  ever.  Our 
friends  at  Meadville  are  in  ex- 
cellent spirits,gradually  wear- 
ing away  prejudice  by  consis- 
tent charity  and  tolerant  free- 
dom of  opinion  and  speech. 
Mr.  Harrington,  of  Chicago, 
gives  us  excellent  news  from 
our  friends.  We  rejoice  to 
hear  that  he  will  probably  re- 
turn to  them.  He  is  now  on 
a  visit  to  the  East,  to  collect 
funds  for  building  a  church. 
Their  increase  of  numbers  and 
of  spirit  authorises  them  to 
erect  a  place  of  worship,  and 
they  would  need  no  assistance 
but  for  the  unexampled  pres- 
sure of  the  times.  We  trust  our 
eastern  friends  will  be  liberal. 
We  have  been  told,  from  we 
know  not  how  many  sources, 
that  there  is  a  fine  opening  for 
a  church  of  our  denomination 
in  New  Orleans.  Our  friends 
at  Jackson,  Louisiana,  are 
thriving.  Meetings  are  held 
in  two  different  places,  and 


good  attendance  at  each.  A 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  tells 
us  that  ministers  of  our  de- 
nomination would  find  anxious 
hearers  in  all  the  great  towns 
of  the  South  West.  Where 
are  the  preachers  to  send?  We 
hear  too  that  in  Detroit  they 
have  only  been  prevented  by 
hard  times  from  organizing  a 
society.  We  have  not  heard 
lately  from  Quincy,  Hillsboro 
or  Peoria,  but  we  doubt  not 
the  news  from  those  quarters 
would  be  most  encouraging. 
We  hope  soon  to  receive  let- 
ters from  Messrs.  Hun  toon  and 
Huntington* 

ANNIVERSARY  LECTURES. 

We  have  been  attempting, 
by  a  new  plan,  this  winter,  to 
show  how  all  men,  events  and 
things  may  be  looked  at  in  a 
religious  light,  believing  that 
no  greater  service  can  m  our 
day  be  rendered,  than  in  bring- 
ing faith  out  of  the  cloister  in- 
to the  common  sun-light  of 
God's  works  and  ways.  The 
first  lecture  was  upon  Frank- 
lin, when  the  Christian  view 
was  given  of  industry,  econo- 
my and  prudence.  The  sec- 
ond, on  the  birth  day  of  Wash- 
ington,attempted  to  draw  from 
the  life  of  this  sublimestof  men 
the  lesson  of  social  virtue. 
The  third,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  birth  of  Richter  and  death 
of  Goethe,  was  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  German  literature.  A 
friend  from  the  East,  whom 
we  thank  sincerely  for  his  kind 
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letter,  asked  with  some  horror 
an  explanation  of  the  reason, 
by  which  we  were  led  to  have 
the  name  of  the  Old  Heathen 
mentioned  in  a  Christian  as- 
sembly. The  reason  was  sim- 
ply, that  as  Goethe  was  a  lead- 
mg  literary  man  of  Germany, 
the  anniversary  of  his  death 
afibrded  an  opportunity  of 
drawing  lessons  from  his  na^ 
tion's  works.  The  aim  of  the 
lecture  was  to  shew  that  Ger- 
many had  been  the  preacher 
of  intellectual  freedom.  The 
fourth  lecture,  on  the  birth- 
day of  Shakspeare,  discussed 
the  conditions  of  intellectual 
health.  The  fifth  is  printed 
in  the  present  number.  The 
idea  of  these  lectures  we  are 
convinced  is  a  good  one. 

LECTURERS.— COMBE,  ESPY, 
BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr.  Cfeo.  Combe,  to  whom 
all  readers  of  his  "Constitution 
of  Man"  owe  a  large  debt  of 
^atitude,  passed  a  few  days 
m  our  city,  but  did  not  lecture. 
Mostunfortunately,he  applied 
last  autumn,  for  information 
as  to  whether  a  class  could  be 
formed  for  him  here,  to  some 
one  who  knew  little  of  the  in- 
tellectual eagerness  of  Cincin- 
natians;  and  by  this  person 
was  discouraged.  We  trust 
we  shall  never  hear  who  that 
individual  was,  for  we  owe 
him  a  grudge.  That  George 
Copfibe,  of  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation for  sagacity  and  good- 
ness,   should    have    passed 


through  our  midst  silent^  be- 
cause he  thought  he  should 
not  find  hearers,  was  indeed  a 
mortification  and  a  bitter  dis- 
appointment. Horace  Mann, 
Esq.,  the  zealous  secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education,  was  in  his  compa- 
ny, from  whose  admirable 
Common  School  Journal  we 
hope  to  give  extracts  from 
time  to  time. 

Mr.  Espy,  though  as  a  \eo* 
turernot  remarkable  for  clears 
ness,  gave  us  much  interesting 
information.  His  enthusiasm 
is  contagious.  We  are  pre- 
sumptuous enough,  however, 
to  say,  that  we  think  in  carry- 
ing out  a  theory  founded  un- 
questionably on  facts,  and  of 
which  he  gives  truly  a  beauti- 
ful demonstration,  he  has  over- 
looked some  important  phe- 
nomena, and  does  not  mlly 
explain  them.  When  meteor- 
ology becomes  a  science,  we 
are  still  inclined  to  think  that 
electricity  will  be  found  one 
grand  agent  in  producing 
storms  and  winds,  and  not 
merely  an  accompanying  ef- 
fect. Thanks  though  to  Mr. 
Espy,  for  his  zeal  in  diflusing 
light  on  this  important  branch 
of  philosophy. 

Mr.  Buckingham  sent  us 
his  pamphlets,  requesting  us 
to  give  the  readers  of  the  Mes- 
senger our  opinion  of  them. 
In  courtesy,  we  feel  bound  to 
say  that  we  think  he  has  not 
been  treated  fairly  or  gener- 
ously. Most  of  his  critics 
have  showed,  it  seems  to  us, 
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more  oigenuity  than  judgment, 
and  more  acuteness  than  can- 
dour. To  us  his  lectures,  the 
parts  of  them,  that  is  to  say, 
which  referred  to  his  subject, 
jBLnd  not  to  himself,  were  in- 
teresting, for  their  vividness, 
freshaess,  exceeding  fluency 
jand  occasional  beauty.  Com- 
pared with  other  lectures, 
jagain  we  say,  so  far  as  they 
referred  to  his  subject,  we  cer- 
tainly must  pronounce  them 
fair  lectures.  But  now  that 
we  have  said  this,  justice  com- 
pels us  to  add  that  Mr.  B.'s 
egotism  is  monstrous.  It  is 
really  too  bad  to  invite  people 
io  a  description  of  Egypt,  and 
then  occupy  a  half  hour  and 
more  with  a  narrative  of  him- 
self. But  this  even  may  be 
to]  erated.  His  system  of  puf- 
fery, however,  seems  to  us  in- 
tolerable. No  man  who  re- 
xsommends  himself,  as  Mr.  B. 
does,  should  complain  of  being 
treated  with  discourtesy,  and 
suspected,  at  least,  of  being  a 
Quack.  The  Morals  of  Puff- 
ing are  yet  to  be  written,  it  is 
true,  and  a  late  generation 
may  find  that  egotism  is  a  vir- 
tue. The  old  heroes  of  chiv- 
alry used  to  boast  awfully. — 
.But  there  is  an  honest  i>reju- 
4ice  against  self-advertising, 
which  will  last,  we  suppose, 
through  this  generation.  The 
bustle,  which  Mr.  B.  made,  did 
we  confess,  bring  to  mind  a 
talk  we  once  actually  over- 
iieard  in  a  steamboat.  '^^Bran* 
4reth,"  said  the  speaker,  who 
«iras  the  famous  quack,  E — , 


^doesnot  understand  the/?rt7t- 
ciple  of  the  thing;  he  adverti- 
ses, to  be  sure,  extensively; 
but  he  does  not  see  that  every 
dollar  laid  out  in  a  newspaper 
brings  him  ten  dollars  for  pdls. 
Now  I  think  I  do  perfectly  un- 
derstand the  principle  of  ad" 
ver Using.  My  name  is  known, 
Sir,  my  name  is  known." — 
This  principle,  or  want  of  prin- 
ciple rather  of  self-advertising, 
aU  men  are  not  only  free,  but 
called  upon  to  condemn  every- 
where. Mr.  B.'s  self-respect 
should  preserve  him  from  this 
trick;  and  he  greatly  mistakes 
our  people,  if  he  thinks  by 
such  means  to  gain  respect 
from  them.  It  gives  us  pain 
thus  to  censure  a  stranger; 
but  the  example  is  a  bad  one, 
and  our  judgment  was  invited, 
w.  H.  c« 


EEUGI0U3  ANNIVERSARIES, 

ABBRtaUESy  OONVEIfTIONB,  ScC, 

Is  not  the  efficiency  gained 
by  Associations  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  loss  of 
single  heartedness  ?  What  large 
religious  association  of  our 
country  is  not  disgraced  and 
crippled  by  policy,  manoeu- 
vring, trimming,  expediency? 
With  such  variety  of  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart,  such  differ- 
ences of  disposition  and  habit, 
of  principles  and  customs,  as 
men  true  to  themselves  must 
have,  how  can  there  be  a  gi- 
gantic association  without  a 
sacrifice  of  what  is  true? — 
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Compromising  is  most  dan- 
gerous to  sincerity.  These 
views  lead  us  to  congratulate 
our  brethren,  not  that  there 
are  discords  and  unkindness, 
(these  are  indeed  sad,  because 
uncalled  for  and  selfish)  but 
that  there  are  divisions.  We 
believe  it  would  be  the  best 
thing  for  the  true  spiritual  life 
of  our  Methodist  friends,  for 
instance,  that  their  overgrown 
association  should  be  broken, 
as  there  seems  some  likeli- 
hood of  its  being.  With  all 
their  earnestness,  purity  and 
brotherly  kindness,  the  nature 
of  things  and  the  laws  of  the 
human  mind  make  worldly 
policy  inevitable,  in  such  a 
huge  spiritual  hierarchy.  For 
the  same  considerations,  we 
think  it  was  a  most  happy 
thing  for  the  whole  country, 
that  the  Presbjrterian  body 
was  rent  in  twain;  mournful 
as  was  the  exhibition  of  bad 
passion  with  which  this  act 
was  accompanied.  It  had  be- 
come inevitable ;  and  the  cause 
of  true  piety  in  both  parties 
will  in  the  end  be  thus  promo- 
ted. So  long  as  exact  conform- 
iiy  in  opinion  and  practice  is 
made  the  bond  of  union,  so 
long  must  there,  ought  there 
to  be  Schism.  And  true  spir- 
itual Union  will  come  only 
when  freedom  takes  the  place 
of  bigotry,  and  sympathy  of 
intolerance.  "By  this  shall 
all  men  know  that  ye  are  my 
disciples,  that  ye  love  one 
another." 


JOSEPH  TUCKERMAN.      ^ 

We  cannot  find  it  in  our 
hearts  to  add  his  title  of  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity  to  the  name  of 
one  who  merged  theology  in 
a  life  of  love.  His  honour  was 
a  higher  one  than  Colleges  can 
confer,  even  the  gratitude  of 
souls  which  his  words  of  res- 
pectful sympathy  and  hope 
supported  under  the  burden 
of  suffering,  poverty  and  temp- 
tation. Learning  is  good,  but 
charity  is  better.  Jos.  Tuck- 
erman  purely  conceived  and 
consistently  acted  out  the  spi- 
rit of  Jesus,  as  few  professed 
Christians  have.  Tne  death 
of  such  a  man  we  have  no 
right  to  mourn.  He  has  en- 
tered a  larger  sphere  of  duties, 
where  ener^es,long  confined 
here  bv  bodily  weakness,  may 
be  fully  exercised;  and  into 
the  societv  of  spirits,  earnest, 
like  himself,  to  overcome  evil 
with  good  forever.  And  though 
dead,  he  yet  speaketh.  His  in- 
fluence will  constantly  in- 
crease. It  needs  no  spirit  of 
prophecy  to  see  that  hereafter 
more  and  more  Christianity  is 
to  be  exhibited  in  the  whole 
life,  not  in  the  creed  which 
one  meditates,  or  in  the  seclu- 
ded devoutness  of  the  cloister. 
Theology  is  more  and  more 
to  be  absorbed  in  a  spirit  of 
brotherhood.  Our  good  friend 
died  at  Cuba,  whither  he  had 
gone  for  the  benefit  of  hia 
health. 
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Bb  j9  foUoweis  of  God  as  dear  childreii.F.-£^«  ▼.  I. 


"As  dear  children l^  Where  can  we  find  such  strong  ex- 
pressions in  other  writinffs^  as  those  in  which  the  Apostles  de- 
scribe the  relations,  whicn  they  believed  themselves  to  sustain 
to  God?  How  unlimited  was  their  faith  and  hope.  Such 
confidence  could  have  arisen  from  no  other  source  than  the 
faith  and  hope  of  Jesus.  They  had  heard  his  prayer  for  them  j 
••As  thou  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may 
be  one  in  us ;  I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may 
be  perfect  in  one;  that  the  love  wherewith  thou  hast  loved  me 
may  be  in  them  and  I  in  them;"  and  they  felt  that  in  the 

gift  of  the  "spirit  of  adoption"  the  prayer  of  the  "beloved 
on"  had  been  answered.  They  too  were  "born  of  God  " 
An  appeal  to  our  filial  afiection  is  the  strongest  motive,  that 
can  be  offered.  We  acknowledge  at  once  the  force  of  this 
obligation.  If  God  were  conceived  of  only  as  a  CreatoVf 
when  tempted,  weak,  perplexed  and  sad,  we  might  ask  im- 
patiently—"Why  hast  thou  formed  us  thus;"  though  even 
Vol.  VIIL— 13 
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then  instinctive  feeling  ^ould  check  our  doubts,  by  assuring 
us  that  the  infinite  spirit  had  not  made  us  in  selfishness*  If 
God  were  conceived  of  only  as  a  Sovereign^  when  suffering 
under  the  penalty  of  laws,  which  we  had  transgressed  by  in- 
dulging strong  natural  impulse,  we  might  demand — ^Why, 
for  the  glory  of  the  King  of  kings,  are  we  made  self-governors, 
yet  not  left  free  to  follow  our  own  inclinations;"  though  even 
then  conscience  would  recognise  the  eternal  rectitude  of 
the  law  of  love.  But  instantly  when  God  is  named  the 
FatheTj  do  gratitude  for  his  kindness,  as  our  Creator,  and  re- 
verence for  his  holiness,  as  our  ruler,  blend  in  adoration.  The 
folly  as  well  as  the  baseness  of  wilful  gratification  is  exposed; 
our  rebellious  passions  are  shamed  as  God  comes  down  to 
visit  us  in  the  garden  of  Life;  and  we  feel  the  nakedness  of 
sin  when  the  voice  of  our  kind  guardian  calls  us.  Cold,  cal- 
lous, worldly  we  may  be;  but  the  soul  recognises  its  debt  of 
obedience  to  the  All-Perfect,  and  our  whole  nature  commands 
us  to  become  his  dear  children. 

Again,  the  destiny  suggested  to  us  by  this  idea  of  filial  re* 
lationship  to  (he  Immortal  is  the  only  one  that  satisfies  the 
want  of  our  nature.  The  boundless  capacity,  and  exhaustless 
force  of  the  soul  are  exhibited  even  in  its  misguided  action- 
No  conqueror  ever  wielded  a  sway  so  wide  that  he  did  not 
long  to  extend  it;  no  miser  ever  heaped  up  such  a  pyramid 
of  wealth  that  he  did  not  seek  to  pile  new  gains  upon  its  sum- 
mit. And  well  directed  power  exhibits  yet  more  the  pro- 
gressive tendency  of  our  spirits.  Knowledge  sees  itself  but 
a  child  gatherinj;  pebbles  on  the  shores  of  a  boundless  ocean; 
love  would  multiply  the  moments  of  life  that  it  may  have  new  op- 
portunities to  express  affections  which  grow  by  exerting  them; 
energy  finds  itself  strengthened,  by  sacrifice  and  effort,  for 
ever  enlargmg  responsibilities.  Onward  forever,  in  brighten- 
ing wisdom,  in  purer  love,  in  higher  tastes,  in  calmer  strength, 
— this  hope  alone  fills  the  craving  of  the  soul.  Instinctively  we 
aspire  to  grow  up  in  the  likeness  of  the  Infinite. 

And  yet  who  does  not  feel  reproved,  when  addressed  as  a 
child  of  God?  The  innocent  may  deserve  the  name;  but  we 
carry  records  within  of  years  passed  in  selfishness.  The  re- 
deemed might  bear  the  title ;  but  we  are  conscious  that  fet- 
ters pf  bad  habits  have  worn  into  our  souls.  Hence  our 
smile  at  the  cynics  satire^,  we  feel  its  application  to  others 
by  seeing  our  own  image  in  the  class  of  conscience.  Hence  our 
restlessness  at  the  dreams  of  the  enthusiast;  s^lf  knowledge 
tells  us  that  his  theories  are  not  based  on  observation  of  man 
and  of  the  world.    The  unsparing  confessions  of  penitence 
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are  fall  of  pathos  to  us;  for  the  bitterness  of  our  own  remorse 
gives  us  sympathy.  Even  the  flinty  beds,  the  sackcloth  robes, 
the  bloody  scourges  of  voluntary  martyrdom  have  a  meaning; 
for  notwithstanding  prayer  and  inward  struggle  we  still  feel 
that  we  must  suffer  much,  before  we  can  be  purified.  In  a 
wordy  we  recognise  the  strange  and  sad  contrast  between  our 
original  nature  and  our  present  selve^.  Man,  as  we  know 
him,  is  not  free  in  the  spirit,  but  the  slave  of  sin.  <^Th^ 
earnest  expectation  of  the  creature  waiteth  for  the  manifesta* ' 
tion  of  the  sons  of  God.  For  the  creature  was  made  subject 
to  vanity,  not  willingly,  but  by  reason  of  him  who  hath  sub- 
jected the  same  in  the  hope,  that  the  creature  itself  shall  be 
delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God." 

The  ^bondage  of  corruptions'^ — this  is  the  great  mystery 
of  our  present  bemg.  Strange  indeed  that  a  created  spirit 
should  ever  be  opposed  willingly  to  the  laws  of  its  own  ex- 
istence; unnatural  indeed  that  a  dependent  a^ent  should  be- 
come a  suicide  of  the  soul  which  is  Giod's  inspiration.  iSsit  is 
afactj  but  the  most  inexplicable  and  mournful  of  all  facts* 
It  is  the  only  evil.  And  to  our  present  imperfect  view  is  it  not 
wholly  evil?  None  but  the  ^'tbol  can  mako  a  mock  at  sin." 
Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  this  fact.  There  lives  not  the 
man,  there  never  has  lived  the  man,  there  never,  we  suppose, 
will  live  the  man,  of  whom  it  may  not  with  the  strictest  truth 
be  sault  that  at  some  era  and  at  all  eras  of  his  existence  he 
made  himself  morally  and  physically  ill,  inflicted  pain  upon 
his  own  soul  and  body,  introduced  deformity  into  his  charac- 
ter and  constitution,  and  prevented  his  own  growth  by 
tran^essing  the  laws  of  his  being;  and  yet  more  misled  and 
deceived  others  by  his  example  and  acts.  Each  face  and  form 
tells  its  own  tale  of  inward  weakness  and  perversity.  And  yet 
amidst  shan>e  for  degradation  rises  a  sense  of  dignity,  in  the 
possession  of  free  intelligence;  and  a  pure  ideal  of  wisdom, 
goodness,  energy  and  beauty  smiles  upon  us  as  our  perfected 
sdf.  The  world  to  the  observer  is  a  crowd  of  spirits  train- 
ing by  a  discipline  of  experience  voluntarily  to  obey  thelaws^ 
which  perfect  truth  and  infinite  love  first  implanted  in  their 
nature.  Nations,  communities,  families  and  individuals  unite 
in  testimony,  that  moral  evil  universally  and  always  prevents 
the  completion  of  that  destiny  of  good,  which  our  souls  in-^ 
stinctively  yearn  for;  and  which  they  can  find  only  in  a  per* 
feet  union  with  the  Father  of  souls. 

And  now  what  view  does  history  present  of  this  fact  pf 
moral  evilt    Its  earliest  tradition  is  of  a  bright  morning  sooa 
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eloodadf— of  imiocence  lost  in  selfishness*  The  history  of 
the  individual  is  seen  to  be  the  history  of  the  race; — an  in- 
fency  of  simplicity — a  knowledge  of  good  and  evil — an 
exile  from  its  nrst  joy — a  weary  toil  in  the  wilderness  of  cara 
and  trouble.  The  first  records  of  our  race  are  of  passion- 
ate men  restrained,  though  feebly  restrained,  by  a  law  graven 
with  faint  yet  iner^idicabie  characters  on  the  soul.  Ignor- 
ance of  the  end  of  life,  mistaken  views  of  right,  excessive 
action  of  the  lower  passions  through  want  of  excitement 
in  the  higher,  weak  social  ties,  and,  preceding  or  accompany- 
ing this  moral  degradation,  cruel  idolatries;  and  yet  an  un- 
ceasing even  if  blind  struggle  after  a  welfare  not  obtained,  a 
reverence  still  earnest  when  misguided,  affections  fervent  al- 
though narrowed  in  their  exercise,  a  condemnation  of  evil  as 
monstrous,  even  though  indiscriminate  in  judgment  and  man- 
ifested by  barbarous  severity, — these  are  the  grand  but  marred 
features  of  the  early  race.  Rank  vegetation  on  a  thousand  battle- 
fields, massive  ruins  silent  and  waste,  deserted  homes,  where 
bleaching  bones  tell  of  the  pestilence,  are  ghastly  hieroglyph- 
ics, preserving  to  future  times  the  lesson  that  sin  has  wrought 
woe  to  buried  ages.  And  advancing  civilization  is  the  assl^ 
ranee  that  this  stem  lesson  has  not  teen  unheeded.  For  man 
has  advanced.  The  theory  that  history  represents  only  return- 
ing cycles  of  the  same  mbrd  and  mental  phenomena  is  sii- 
E^rficial  though  ingenious.  The  same  tendencies  and  efibrts 
rever  reappear, it  is  true;  but  each  time  fuller  and  stronger 
in  proportion  to  their  really  intrinsic  importance,  the  higher 
tendencies  outgrowing  the  lower;  and  what  is  yet  more  im- 

Eortant  manifested  ever  in  more  and  more  minds.    Man 
as  advanced.    Bards  with  their  visions  of  truer  glory  and 
felicity;  prophets  with  their  solemn  warnings,  and  heavenly 

{)romises;  law-givers  with  their  deeper  insight  into  social  re- 
ations  and  human  duties;  the  unconscious  strivings  of  masses 
impelled  by  the  spirit  of  their  age;  clans  uniting  with  clans 
to  preserve  their  common  interest,  nations  ceasing  to  conquer 
and  finding  their  own  greatness  in  each  others  prosperity; 
science,  skill  and  industry  supplying  want,  disarming  ill  and 
opening  new  stores  of  ffood;  artists  embodying  their  visions 
of  beauty;  students  confiding  to  the  few  who  wilTlisten  to  their 
profound  discoveries;  untaught  souls,  big  with  truth,  which 
they  labour  to  utter;  martyrs  steadfast  in  conviction  through 
death;  and,  animating  and  guiding  all  these,  inspired  souls 
communicating  to  those  sitting  in  darkness  their  visions  of 
light  in  the  spiritual  world;  and  in  the  fullness  of  time  the 
Son  of  Man,  who,  one  with  the  Father,  was  the  ineamatioii 
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of  Ideal  Hamanity;  and  lastly,  a  waiting  world  glowly  but 
surely  imbibing  his  spirit; — these  are  the  steps  of  the  long 
pUgrimage  by  which  the  exiled  child  is  led  back  to  Eden,  to 
walk  in  matured  manhood  with  God. 

Such  is  the  fact  which  observation  and  history  alike  pre- 
sent. Both  show  us  a  highly  endowed  creature  prevented 
by  misuse  of  its  powers  from  realizing  fully  the  sublime  des- 
tiny,  for  which  it  was  created,  of  progressive  approximation 
to  the  Eternal  Spirit.  What  explanation  now  does  philoso- 
phy give  of  this  factt  Philosophy  cannot  explain  it;  but  it 
can  analyse  the  results  of  experience,  and  describe  partially 
the  phenomena  of  our  moral  progress — the  first  full  promise — 
the  blighted  hope — the  unextinguished  power  of  good  still 
bursting  into  life.  Philosophy  teaches  in  the  first  place,  that 
our  spirits,  unfolding  in  our  present  organization,  exhibit  a  va- 
riety of  passions.  The  child  overflows  with  an  instinctive 
life,  which  it  manifests  in  countless  tendencies  and  propensir 
ties.  Physical  appetites,  social  sympathies,  curiosity  ever  fresh, 
spontaneous  activity,  love  of  power  to  guide  itself  and  direct 
all  things  by  its  own  will,  happiness  found  in  the  exercise  of 
these  tendencies  as  well  as  in  obtaining  the  objects  they  seek, 
and  obscureljr  appearing  through  its  crowding  sensations,  im- 
pulses and  efibrts,  some  great  ideas  of  truth,  beauty  and  good, 
mark  the  first  developement  of  the  mind.  Withal  there  are 
Ignorance,  inexperience,  novelty,  and  want  of  habits.  By 
what  means  shall  a  being  so  richly  endowed,  with  such  varied 
organization,  in  such  multiplied  relations,  preserve  peace 
among  its  passions  and  be  adapted  to  the  ever  changing  cir- 
cumstances of  its  condition?  Yet  with  the  neglect  of  order 
either  within  or  without,  must  come  inward  discord  and  out- 
ward strife.  Only  a  perfect  original  harmony  of  dispositions, 
a  balance  of  powers  spontaneously  preserved,  and  the  regu- 
lar and  equable  unfolding  of  all  its  faculties  could  prevent 
sickness  of  soul  and  body.  But  now  comes  in  the  great  mys- 
tery of  moral  freedom,  for  this  complicated  nature  must  guide 
itself.  And  it  is  difficult  to  see,  how  the  human  spirit  thus 
trusted  to  itself  could  avoid  error;  for  necessarily  the  animal 
propensities  are  developed  first,  the  love  of  power  next,  the 
social  svmpAthies  afterward,  and  the  moral  faculties  last.— » 
When  the  higher  powers  do  in  right  time  begin  to  act,  they 
find  inferior  powers  already  strengthened  by  habit  of  exer- 
cise. What  but  long  experience  can  teach  man  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  laws  of  his  own  and  all  other  nature,  the 
inexorableness  of  their  penalties  provided  in  kindness,  the 
nunutenesf  of  the  applications,  the  mutual  relatione  of  these 
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laws?  What  but  multiplied  experiments  can  train  him  to  the 
art  of  self  government?  In  the  first  state  of  impulse  and  in- 
stinct, then,  philosophy  cannot  well  see  how  the  excessive  ac^ 
Hon  of  some  powers  could  have  been  prevented. 

But  secondly,  leaving  this,  as  an  insoluble  mystery,  philo- 
sophy recognises  the  fact,  that  a  disproportionate  activity  of 
man's  powers  has  impaired  his  original  health  both  of  charac- 
ter and  of  body ;  and  teaches  that  through  a  transmitted  con- 
stitution these  evils  are  inherited.  The  child  comes  nou?  into 
the  world  Sovereign  not  of  a  peaceful  but  of  a  troubled  realm. 
He  is  born  with  ungoverned  and  excessive  tendencies,  in- 
complete, unbalanced.  It  becomes  easier  therefore  to  account 
for  the  imperfect  characters  which  we  see  around  us  now. — 
The  young  will  is  from  the  first  the  slave  of  giant  passions 
now.  But  again,  philosophy  recognises  the  principle  of  sym- 
pathy in  our  nature,  active  from  our  earliest  hour.  And  sym- 
pathy opens  our  minds  and  characters  to  all  the  influences  of 
teaching,  example,  society,  institutions  and  condition.  We 
are  mimics  from  the  cradle,  and  ape  the  extravagances  and 
improprieties  of  all  around.  Thus  are  we  educated  in  min- 
gled good  and  evil;  and  even  our  better  tendencies, confidence, 
reverence  and  love  of  approval  co-operate  to  destroy  the  har- 
mony of  our  primitive  nature.  The  inexperienced  child  is 
not  left  merely  to  his  own  half  blind  guidance.  He  is  led  by 
friends  no  clearer  eyed  than  himself,  and  by  none  whose  eye 
is  single.  How  can  he  then  but  err  from  the  first?  His  origi- 
nal instincts,  even  when  healthy  and  right  have  no  chance  to 
act  freely.  But  here  let  us  most  carefully  observe,  that  er- 
rors are  not  sin»  They  injure  the  being  who  commits  them; 
carried  to  extremes  and  constantly  repeated,  they  would  de- 
stroy him;  they  unfit  him  to  fulfil  his  appropriate  functions  in 
the  creation ;  they  prevent  the  completion  of  his  destiny;  they 
place  him  in  conflict  with  universal  order;  but  they  excite  in 
the  agent  regret  only,  not  remorse,  and  they  deserve  from 
other  beings  pity,  not  condemnation.  Errors  are  temptations 
to  sin,  not  sin.  But  now  comes  in  a  new  era  of  spiritual  ex-* 
istence.  The  action  of  our  impulses,  gratifications  and  dis- 
appointments, hopes  and  fears,  the  aid  and  hindrance  of  oth- 
ers, their  approval  and  censure,  in  a  word,experience  has  been 
the  occasion  for  awakening  reason  and  conscience.  Reve- 
rence and  honor,  taste  and  enthusiasm,  the  love  of  excellence 
and  the  idea  of  infinite  good,  establish  within  us  a  law  supe- 
rior in  its  right  to  passion,  opinion  or  custom.  God,  through 
conscience,  his  vicegerent  in  the  soul,  commands;  and  in  this 
light  of  duty — ^nature,  providence,  society,  events  reveal 
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everywhere  to  the  soul  the  obligations  of  rectitude.  But 
with  reason  too  has  come  «elf-interest,  and  we  begin  not 
only  instinctively  but  deliberately  to  seek  our  own  good. — • 
Were  our  passions  well  balanced,  rightly  directed,  and  healthy, 
perhaps  it  might  be  expected,  that  we  should  cheerfully 
receive  the  guidance  of  reason,  and  that  we  should  at  once  per- 
ceive that  we  best  secured  our  highest  good  by  implicit  obedi- 
&ace  to  the  law  of  right;  though  even  in  this  most  favorable 
case,  when  we  consider  the  power  of  habit,  struggle  might  not 
improbably  come.  Such  struggle  between  reason  and  passion, 
between  duty  and  interest  would  be  situ  But  constituted  as  we 
now  are  our  passions  are  monstrous,  perverse,  diseased;  our 
ideas  of  interest  received  from  them  are  erroneous ;  and  the  will, 
acting  from  false  motives,  of  course  rebels  against  duty,  or  is 
loo  weak  to  perform  it.  Here  then,  in  this  conflict  between  the 
higher  and  the  lower,  between  selfish  instincts  and  a  dis- 
interested law,  between  the  animal  and  the  divine,  the  local 
and  the  universal,  the  momentary  and  the  eternal,  is  actually 
sin.  Sin  therefore  is  much  more  than  error.  It  is  not  blind- 
ness of  the  intellect,  but  disease  of  the  will.  And  thus  evil 
in  nature,  its  consequences  are  proportionately  evil.  It  shuts 
the  soul  against  the  light  of  God,  which  beams  from  all  his 
works  and  ways;  it  grieves  the  spirit  which  works  within;  it 
destroys  self  respect  and  prostrates  hope;  it  perverts  our  in» 
stincts  and  makes  prudence  short  sighted;  it  cuts  us  oif  from 
the  approval  and  encouragement  of  our  kind,  and  unfits  us  for 
the  opportunities  of  improvement  forever  offering;  it  places 
us  in  opposition  to  the  kind  provisions  of  our  creator,  hides 
from  us  a  Father's  smile,  and  burdens  us  with  a  sense  of  his 
righteous  disapproval  and  with  a  dread  of  his  lost  favor.  Its 
fruit  is  death;  for  what  is  life  of  soul  and  body  but  the  inspira- 
tion of  God?  And  if  h^  withdraws  his  spirit,  we  die.  Thus 
philosophy  finds  in  the  first  place,  an  imperfect  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  moral  evil,  in  the  creation  of  a  free  intelli- 
gence, gifted  with  numerous  powers,  placed  amidst  countless 
co-operating  circumstances,  and  inexperienced  itself.  It  sees 
that  no  power,  or  disposition  is  in  itself  evil^  but  that  all  evil 
begins  in  the  excessive^  disproportiontd  action  of  our  powers^ 
But  secondly,  it  sees  that  evil  once  introduced  is,  through  nat^ 
ural  descent  and  social  influences  perpetuated.  Philosophy 
thus  explains  the  fact  of  much  wide  spread  moral  evil  which 
is  not  sin.  But  thirdly,  philosophy  teaches,  that  sin  origi- 
nates in  the  resistance  of  our  lower  passions  strengthened  by 
habit  to  the  guidance  of  reason  and  conscience;  though  it 
cannot  wholly  account  for  this  struggle.    Thus  to  sum  up 
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these  views,  philosophy  bears  coDsenting  testimony  with  o6» 
servaiion  and  historjfj  tnat  sin  is  every  where  and  altoaysj  se 
long  as  it  endures^  a  source  of  eml  to  the  agent  himself,  and 
to  all  connected  with  him.  In  a  word,  philosophy  recognises 
the  fact  of  sin,  as  an  obstacle  to  the  growth  of  human  spirits 
in  the  likeness  of  their  spiritnal  Parent. 

This  rapid,  though  if  the  attempt  has  been  successful,  some- 
what  comprehensive  and  thorough  sketch  of  Man's  Moral 
Nature  and  Condition  has  been  given,  not  because  it  is  thought 
that  these  views  are  expressed  in  the  New  Testament,  bnt 
that  we  may  bring  to  an  understanding  of  the  Gospel  doctrine 
of  Man  our  best  information.  Nothmg  can  well  be  simpler 
than  the  manner,  in  which  Jesus  and  his  apostles  addressed 
men.  If  we  except  the  epistles  of  Paul,  whose  mind  was 
evidently  predisposed  to  metaphysical  reflection,  there  is 
hardly  a  trace  of  what  could  be  called  philosophy  in  the  New 
Testament.  Jesus  spoke  always  to  the  experience  of  all  men 
whether  wise  or  unlearned,  and  with  words  of  transparent 
clearness  and  irresistible  power  laid  bare  their  inmost  conr 
sciousness  to  themselves.  But  this  simplicity  came  from  his 
profound  insight  into  human  nature  and  men.  Hence,  thougii 
not  alluded  to  expressly,  all  that  has  been  now  described,  and 
fiu:  more,  is  fully  recognised  in  the  Gospel.  First,  Man's 
originally  pure  nature,  his  filial  relatbns  to  God,  his  destiny 
of  progress,  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  ministry  of 
Jesus; — for  why  would  God  have  felt  or  manifested  an  inter- 
est, and  such  an  interest,  in  a  creature  not  intrinsically  of 
sublime  worth  t  God's  love  and  Christ's  love  are  a  revelation 
to  us  of  the  inherent  dignity  of  our  nature.  But  the  high 
privileges  of  man,  as  a  free  intelligence,  are  yet  more  revealed 
m  the  fact  that  a  human  being  was  once  thus  glorified  with 
the  near  presence  and  full  love  of  God.  In  this  ^^first  of  many 
brethren"  we  learn  to  see  Man,  as  God  made  him  and  meant 
him  to  be.  Again,  and  in  the  second  place,  the  universal  fact 
of  sin  is  unveSed  in  naked  deformity  by  the  very  first  word 
of  Jesus;  ^^Repent."  The  whole  purpose  of  his  mission  was 
this  redemption  from  our  self*wrought  disease.  Uncompn>- 
misingas  conscience  be  condemns  wilful  wrong.  Not  a  syllable 
of  tolerance  does  he  utter  for  hardened  crime.  His  warnings 
are  stem  and  brief;  his  reproofs  are  soul  searching;  his  com- 
mands are  exactingly  strict.  And  in  his  pure  presence  self 
indnlgence,neffligence,  sloth,  selfishness,  folly  stand  abashed  at 
the  misery  of  their  conscious  meanness.  Man  learns  his 
present  degradation  in  contrast  with  the  unsullied  perfections 
of  the  Son  of  Man.    In  the  free,  spontaneous,  gracefol  excel- 
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leoeeof  Jesus  we  see  our  developed  nature;  and  the  full 
wretchedness  of  our  struggling,  burdened,  deformed  charac- 
ters is  exposed.  And,  thirdly,  the  coming  of  this  Saviour  in 
the  fullness  of  time  establishes  the  declarations  of  history,  as  to 
the  gradual  elevation  of  man  from  the  depths  in  which  neg- 
lect of  God's  eternal  laws  had  sunk  him.  The  hope,  for  evef 
brightening  and  brightening,  of  some  unknown  coming  good, 
was  at  last  fulfilled  m  him.  The  painful  toil  of  faithful  spirits 
through  long  centuries  of  savage  crime,  had  prepared  the  way 
of  the  Lord ;  and  in  Jesus,  He,  who  was  to  finish  their  work, 
and  bring  the  kingdom  of  God,  had  come.  ^^  Peace  gn  earth, 
good  will  to  men,''  was  the  welcoming  song  which  her^ 
aided  his  advent.  His  mission  was  a  Gospel'-^Glad  Tidings 
to  all.  ^^  Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you,'' 
was  his  last  bequest.  In  the  fourth  place,  and  lastly,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  New  Testament  corresponds  exactly  to  our  con- 
sciousness, and  thus  confirms  the  teachings  of  philosophy.  It 
addresses  us  as  accountable,  and  sets  clearly  before  us  in  the 
life  and  words  of  Jesus,  the  law  of  love  which  duty  has  always 
commanded  ;  as  free,  and  thus  though  tempted,  able  to  obey 
motives  to  good  ;  as  tempted,  within  by  weakness  and  unbai* 
anced  powers,  and  without  by  circumstances  made  corrupt- 
ing through  bad  example  and  depraved  influenced;  lastly,  as 
diseased,  and  needing  cure  ;  and,  more  than  all,  as  sinful,  in 
danger  of  death,  and  to  be  restored  only  by  moral  resenera' 
tioTij  to  those  relations  with  .the  Father  of  spirits,  which  he  in- 
tended we  should  sustain  from  the  first,  and  by  which  alone 
can  our  destiny  of  immortal  progress  be  fulfilled.  The  gospel 
has  no  theories  of  moral  evil,  of  its  origin,  nature,  and  extent, 
no  technical  phraseology  as  to  human  depravity,  no  subtle 
distinctions  about  the  ability  of  will ;  but  with  the  profound 
unity  of  spiritual  insight,  it  reveals  our  whole  mournful  expe- 
rience, and  briefly  asserts  what  the  soul  responds  to,  that  we 
are  the  ^^  slaves  of  sin,"  and  that  only  ^  truth  can  make  us 
free." 

But  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  grand  characteristic  of 
the  Gospel.  Coming  to  man  as  to  one  who  is  in  danger  of 
forfeiting  his  high  principle  of  everlasting  relationship  to  God, 
coming  as  a  completion  of  the  grand  design  of  restoring  and 
perfecting  the  human  race,  it  does  not  waste  effort, 'needed 
elsewhere,  in  turning  our  thoughts  back  to  the  past  It  would 
cure  OUT  disease,  not  prove  its  existence  and  describe  its  char- 
acter. Its  word  is  "  Repent,"  or  in  truer  translation,  **  Re- 
form." It  seeks  to  renew  us.  To  those  ignorant  of  the  law  of 
life,  it  sets  forth  the  way  of  truth ;  to  the  paralyzed  by  evil 
Vol.  Vm— 13 
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habit,  it  brings  the  stirring  impulse  of  a  higher  joy.,  it  shows 
us  human  nature  transfigured  in  glory,  that  our  aspirations 
may  be  lifted  from  low  associations.  '"  Let  the  desert  of  the 
past  be  forgotten  ;  rise  up  and  quit  its  sickening  miasm  ;^'  this 
IS  its  command  to  os.  It  opens  the  pure,  fresh  air  of  God's 
mercy  to  the  squalid  prisoner  in  the  dungeon  of  vice.  The 
blind  in  stupidity  see  the  glory  of  pure  manhood  ;  the  deaf  in 
wilfulnesshear  the  conimand  of  right ;  the  dead*  in  apathy  feel 
new  affections  flowing  through  their  frames  ;  the  poor  prodi- 
gals, who  have  wasted  God's  birthright  of  freedom,  have  the 
promises  of  returning;  peace  preached  to  them. '  In  a  word, 
the  grand  peculiarity  of  Jesus  and  of  his  apostles  is  that  they 
overcome  evil  in  us  itjth  good  ;  they  work  upon  us  to  quick- 
en us  by  hope  ;  they  subdue  us  by  love.  Nothing  is  so  re- 
markable as  the  tone  of  joyful  assurance  with,  which  the  gos- 
pel offers  unlimited  blessings  to  the  regenerate.  It  bids  us  be- 
come the  "  temples  of  God."  Herein,  in  this  tone  of  faith  and 
hope,  is  its  mighty  power.  In  Jesus,  the  triumphant  over 
temptation,  the  unpolluted  by  sin,  the  perfect  Son  of  Man,  the 
beloved  Son  of  God,  all  the  longing  of  the  Soul  is  fulfilled. — 
Henceforth  doubt  has  passed  away,  the  destiny  of  man  is 
plain,  his  rations  are  revealed,  and  the  motive<)f  God's  mer* 
cy  comes  with  almighty  power  to  sanctify  us.  /Our  courage 
is  roused,  our  doubts  disarmed,  and  every  generous,  power 
awakened  to  undying  effort  by  these  inspiring  words,..**  Be  of 
good  cheevj  I  have  overcome  the  world." 

Unitarians  are  charged  by  their  brethren  with  not  nakedly 
preaching,  that  **the  whole*  world  lieth  in  wickedness,"  their 
addresses  are  thought  tame  by  those  habituated  to  unsparing 
threatenings.  There  is  a  mistake  in  sujjposing  that  we  are 
unfaithful  in  exposing  sin  ;  and  the  mistake  arises  from  the 
fact,  that  ^e  make  few  wholesale  and  indiscriminate  assertions 
as  to  human  depravity,  but  dwell  rather  upon  particular  weak- 
nesses, opening  to  each  one  his  own  **bosom  sin."  Again  there 
is  a  mistake  in  thinking  that  we  do  not  solemnly  warn  men 
of  their  danger;  for  we  uncompromisingly  teach,  that  sin 
works  woe  and  death  only  and  always,  so  rong  as  it  contin- 
ues ;  and  this  mistake  arises  from  the  fact,  that  we  never  speak  of 
the  anger  of  him,  whose  justice  is  love^  but  turn  all  men's  fears 
to  a  sense  of  their  own  weakness.  We  teagh,  in  a  word,  that 
there  is  nothing  to  fear  in  the  universe,  but  self  ;  that  Giod  is 
all  lovely  ;  and  that  the  soul,  which  devotes  itself  to  him  may 
gaze'dnward,  through  ever  brightening  splendors,  to  a  world 
of  ttpthand  love  and  beautjj^  and  bliss.  Here,  it  appears  to 
us,  Is  .the  peculiarity  of  Unitarian  preaching  ;  it  casts  aside 
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the  ministiy  of  fear,  and  employs  instead  the  ministry  of  love; 
it  would  wm,not  scare,  men  into  religion  ;  it  sets  before  them 
their  ideal  nature,  and  thus  shows,  bv  contrast,  the  deformi- 
ties of  all  excess.  It  strives  to  awaken  self  respect  in  those 
now  crawling  in  mean  shame  ;  it  speaks  to  the  self  abandon- 
ed with  a  tone  of  faith  in  the  good  yet  lingering  in  the  heart; 
it  gratefully  venerates  Jesus  as  the  first  of  many  brethren, 
that  men  learning  to  regard  themselves  as  ^^  joint  heirs  with 
Christ"  may  ^  by  pdtient  continuance  in  well  doing  seek  for 
glorv  and  honor  and  immortality,'-  and  loving  each  other  as 
the  loved  by  God,  ?be  prepared  for  heavenly  union  ;  and,  fi- 
nally, it  adores  the  Holy  One  as  the  Father^  that  "  led  by  his 
goodness  to  repentance,"  we  may  become  his  ^^dear  children." 

w.  H.  c. 


BEAUTY  AND  TRUTH. 

Weeks  and  months  have  rolled  along,, 
Like^the  surges  of  the  sea. 

Thoughts  and  feelings,  sweet  and  deep. 
Have  been  guests  with  me  ; 

But  my  heart  hath  only  sung 
Hidden  melody.  *., 

By  the  spreading  wing  of  Thought, 

Poet-dreams  lajr  shaded, 
As  the  fioiler-buds  in  the  dawn« 

Ere  the  stars  have  fadedj    . 
Till  refreshed  they  rise  jjgain 

Pure  and  undegraded. 

Covered  by  the  veil  of  Truth, 

Beauty  in  my  soul  but  sldepf:'- 

She  hath  woke  at  times  and  seen  ^  ' 
The  guard  her  sister  kieeps.-  *'  ,  '• 

Still  she  murmurs  in  her^reanisrr  ;.  .'^ 

Still  she  smiles  or  weeps. ::  ^  •.  ; 
.  '  •    '*' 
'  '    •'.  *' 
Many  a  poem  is  unsung,  • .        ■  >    '  ' 

Or  but  sung  where  .none  may  h^i^^ 
In  the  bowers  far  witbin-r- .  -;  *o  ••    v 

To  the  Spirit's  can  ^  .  '^  • 
Thouriits  and  words  but  tell  jhee  half 

Of  the  secrets  there — 
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Of  the  memories  of  the  Past — 

Of  the  world  that  round  thee  lies — 

Of  that  flowery  wilderness — 
Where  thy  dreams  arise 

Night  and  day,  and  wing  their  way 
To  theirnative  skies. 

These,  and  all  the  thousand  hues 
Which  thy  inner  life  assumes, 

From  the  flashes  of  its  joys, 
To  its  deepest  glooms, 

Are  a  world  of  mysteries, 
No  vulgar  light  illumes. 

Wonder  not  then  that  my  lyre 

Hangs  by  me  with  slackened  strings: 

O  it  is  too  weak  to  bear 

Thought's  fresh,  sweeping  wings: 

Yet  within  there  long  have  been 
Cherished,  hidden  things. 

fieauty  is  a  blossom  rare — 

We  may  smell  it  on  the  tree,  . 

But  if  we  shduld  pluck  it  thence. 
We  no  fruit  should  see: 

Beauty  is  the  blossom. sweet. 
Truth  the  fruit  to  me.     ^ 

Thou,  sweet  Poesy!  hast  given 

Many  a  thought  of  rarest  worth: 

Though  thy  spring-like  flush  should  fade, 
jJropping  to  the  earth. 

Truth,  like  autumn  fruit,  shall  come 

With  a  second  birth.  •       c.  p.  c. 


QHARTISM.— Br  Thomas  Carltle. 

(continued  froIlthe  last  nvmber*) 

• 

There  is  great  controversy  in  England  on  these  questions, 

as  stated  by  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  we  have  theories  without  end. 

'Good  men  are  turning  their  attention  to  them.    But  rarely  is 

it  that  we  find  any  writer  going  to  the  root  of  the  matter. — 
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All  of  them,  or  most  of  them  certainly,  recommend  expedients 
and  palliations,  rather  than  seek  out  a  remedy  which  shall  cure 
by  removing  the  disease  itself.  Give  good  wages,  and  discon- 
tent will  be  hushed  ;  the  average  duration  of  life  in  England 
is  greater  than  elsewhere,  and  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes  must  be  good,  if  they  choose  so  to  make  it ;  a  general 
poor  law  is  all  that  is  required  ;  let  things  alone,  and  all  will 
end  well;  these  are  the  common  views  taken.  And  with  them 
we  have  the  sweeping  conclusion^  that  discontent  cannot  be 
helped  ;  that  it  has  always  existed;  that  it  will  always  exist; 
that  there  is  no  use  in  making  an  effort  to  prevent  it;  that  a 
strong  government  is  the  best  security,  and  coercion  the 
surest  safeguard.  Unfortunately,  the  present  government  of 
the  country,  fluctuating  and  unstable,  acts  upon  one  and  all 
of  these  views. 

Mr.  Carlyle  does  not  occupy  much  space  in  refuting  these 
notions.  He  leaves  the  pretended  statistics  of  the  matter 
where  he  found  them.  For  on  this  question  what  can  such 
statistics,  as  have  been  collected,  do?  Admit  that  wages 
are  good  in  England — admit  that  the  average  of  life  is  good 
— still  there  may  be  causes  of  discontent — which  no  people 
ought  to  tolerate.  There  is  no  force  in  this  mode  of  reason- 
ing in  any  point  of  view.  Can  we  learn  from  the  statistics 
of  wages  or  of  lifei  whether  the  working  classes  are  improv- 
ing or  retrograding  ?  Do  we  glean  any  mformation  from  this 
source,  as  to  their  moral  and  social  condition  ?  Men  argue 
upon  this  matter  as  if  citizens  had  nothing  to  do — as  if  gov- 
ernment had  nothing  to  do — but  to  work  merely  for  the  out- 
ward condition  of  their  brethren.  But  limiting  our  view 
simply  to  the  outward  well-being  of  a  man,  what  do  we 
learn  from  statistics  1    They  touch  not  the  main  point. 

*'  For  what,"  asks  Mr.  Carlyle,  "What  constitutes  the  well- 
being  of  man  ?  Many  things  ;  of  which  the  wages  he  gets, 
and  the  bread  he  buys  with  them,  are  but  one  preliminary 
item.  Grantj  however,  that  the  wages  were  the  whole  ;  that 
once  knowing  the  wages  and  the  price  of  bread,  we  know 
all  5  then  what  are  the  wages  ?  Statistic  Inquiry,  in  its  pres- 
ent unguided  condition,  cannot  tell.  The  average  rate  of 
day's  wages  is  not  correctly  ascertained  for  any  portion  of 
this  country  ;  not  only  not  for  half-centuries,  it  is  not  even  as- 
certained anywhere  for  decades  or  years  :  far  from  instituting 
comparisons  with  the  past,  the  present  itself  is  unknown  to 
lis.  And  then,  given  tne  average  of  wages,  what  is  the  con- 
stancy of  employment ;  what  is  the  difficulty  of  finding  em- 
ployment ;  the  fluctuation  from  season  to  season,  from  year  to 
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yeart  Is  it  constant,  calculable  wages ;  or  fluctuating,  incalcn- 
lable,  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  gambling  !  This  secondary 
circumstance,  of  quality  in  wages,  is  perhaps  even  more  kor 
portant  than  the  primary  one  of  quantity.  Farther,  we  ask, 
can  the  labourer,  by  thrift  and  industry,  hope  to  rise  to  mas- 
tership ;  or.  is  such  hope  cut  off  from  him  t  How  is  he  rela- 
ted to  his  employer ;  by  bonds  of  friendliness  and  matual 
help ;  or  by  hostility,  opposition,  and  chains  of  mutual  neces- 
sity alone  t  In  a  word,  what  degree  of  contentment  can  a 
human  creature  be  supposed  to  enjoy  in  that  position !  With 
hunger  preying  on  him,  his  contentment  is  likely  to  be  small ! 
But  even  with  abundance,  his  discontent,  his  real  misery  may 
be  ffreat.  The  labourer's  feelings,  his  notion  of  being  justly 
desut  with  or  unjustly  ;  his  wholesome  composure,  frugality, 
prosperity  in  the  one  case,  his  acrid  unrest,  recklessness,  gin- 
drinxing,  and  gradual  ruin  in  the  other, — how  shall  figures  of 
arithmetic  represent  all  this  t  So  much  is  still  to  be  ascertain- 
ed ;  much  of  it  by  no  means  easy  to  ascertain  !  Till,  among  the 
^Hill  Cooly'  and  ^Dog-cart'  questions,  there  arise  in  Pariia- 
ment  and  extensively  out  of  it  a  ^Condition-of-England  ques- 
tion,' and  quite  a  new  set  of  inquirers  and  methods,  little  of 
it  is  likely  to  be  ascertained. 

One  fact  on  this  subject,  a  fact  which  arithmetic  is  capable 
of  representing,  we  have  often  considered  would  be  worth  all 
the  rest :  Whether  the  labourer,  whatever  his  wages  are,  is 
saving  money  f  .Laying  up  nrxoney,  he  proves  that  his  condi- 
tion, painful  as  it  may  be  without  and  within,  is  not  yet  des- 
perate ;  that  he  looks  forward  to  a  better  day  coming,  and  is 
still  resolutely  steerinff  towards  the  same  ;  that  all  £e. lights 
and  darknesses  of  his  lot  are  united  under  a  blessed  radiance 
of  hope, — the  last,  first,  nay  one  may  say  the  sole  blessedness 
of  man*  Is  the  habit  of  saving  increased  and  increasing  or 
the  contrarjrt  Where  the  present  writer  has  been  able  to 
look  with  his  own  eyes,  it  is  decreasing,  and  in  many  quar- 
ters all  but  disappearing.  Statistic  science  turns  up  her  Sa- 
yings-Bank accounts,  and  answers,  ^Increasing  rapidly.'^ 
Would  that  one*  could  believe  it!  But  the  Danaides'-sieve 
character  of  such  statistic  reticulated  documents  is  too  mani- 
fest. A  few  years  ago,  in  regions  where  thrift,  to  one's  own 
knowledge,  still  was,  Savings-Banks  were  not;  the  labourer 
lent  his  money  to  some  farmer,  of  capital,  or  supposed  to  be 
of  capital^ — and  has  too  often  lost  it  since;  or  he  bought  a 
cow  with  it,  bought  a  cottage  with  it;  nay  hid  it  under  his 
thatch:  the  Savinss-Banks  books  then  exhibited  mere  blank 
and  zero.    That  they  swell  yearly  now,  if  such  be  the  ftet> 
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indicates  that  ^hat  thrift  exists  does  gradually  resort  more 
end  more  thither  rather  than  elsewhither;  but  the  question, 
is  thrift  increasing?  runs  through  the  reticulation^  and  is  as 
water  spilt  on  the  ground,  not  to  be  gathered  here." 

Nor  are  palliatives  any  better.  No  doubt  the  "new  poor 
law  act"  was  passed  with  good  intent  and  for  a  humane  end. 
^  England  lay  in  sick  discontent  writhing  powerless  on  its 
Cever 'bed,  dark,  nigh  desperate,  in  wastefulness,  wants,  im- 
providence,  and  eating  care,  till  like  Hyperion  down  the  east- 
em  steeps,  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  arose  and  said,  let 
there  be  work-houses,  and  bread  of  affliction,  and  water  of 
affliction  there."  But  what  ignorance,  what  want  of  fore- 
sight, of  true  feeling,  and  of  comprehensiveness  of  view! 
The  act  itself  is  harsh,  and  narrow,  and  unchristian;  and  the 
only  goodvfhich  it  has  done;  and  is  d9ing,  arises  from  this  very 
fact:  for  all  classes  are  forced  to  see  the  evil  which  it  occa- 
sions; and  thus  the  attention  of  all  is  more  or  less  turned  to 
the  consideration  of  the  subject  which  it  sought  to  embrace. 

**  We  will  praise  the  New  Poor-Law,"  says  Mr.  Carlylfe, 
^  farther,  as  the  probable  preliminary  of  some  general  charge 
to  be  taken  of  the  lowest  classes  by  the  higher.  Any  gen- 
eral charge  whatsoever,'  rather  than  a  conflict  of  charges, 
varying  from  parish  to  parish;  the  emblem  of  darkness,  of 
unreadable .  confusion.  Supervisal  by  the  central'  govern- 
ment, in  what  spirit  soever  executed,  is  supervisal  from  a  cen- 
tre. By  degrees  the  object  will  become  clearer,  as  it  is  at 
once  made  thereby  universally  conspicuous.  By  degrees 
true  visioii  of  it  will  become  attainable,'  will  be  universally 
attained;*  whatsoever  order  regarding  it.  is  just  and  wise,  as 
CTQUHded  on  the  truth  of  it,  will  then  be  capable  of  being  ta- 
faen.  ;  Let 'us  welcome  the  New  Poor-Law  as  the  harsh  be- 
gHmihg  of  much,  the  harsh  ending  of  muchf  ,Most  harsh 
and  barren  lies  the  new  ploughers'  fallow-field, .  the  crude 
subsoil  all  turned  up,  which  never  saw  the  sun;  which  as  yet 
grows  no  herb;  which  has  'out-door  relief  for  no  one.  xet 
patience:  innumerable  weeds  and  corruptions  lie  safely  turn- 
ed down  and  extinguished  under  it;  this  same  crude  subsoil 
is  the  first  step  of  dl  true  husbandry;. by  Heaven's  blessing 
and  the  skyey  infl^ences^  froits  that  are*good  and  blessed  wiU 
yet  come  Qi|t  of  4't.  V 

For,  in  truth,  th<|.  claim  of  the  po.or  laborer  is  something 
quite  other  than  that  <  Statute.  oT  the  Forty-third  of  Elizabetl? 
will  ever  fulfil  for  him.  i,  Not  to  be  supported  by  roundsmen 
systems,  by  never  so  liberal  parish  doles,  or  lodged  in  free  and 
easy  worfc-touses  when  distress  overtakes  him;  not  for  this. 
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however  in  wofds  he  may  plamour  for  it;  not  for  thiiSy 

but  for  something  far  different  does  the  heart  of  him  struggle* 
It  is  'for  justice'  that  he  struggles;  for  'just  wages,' — not  in 
money  alone !  An  ever-toiling  inferior,  he  would  fain  (thoueb 
OS  yet  he  knows  it  not)  find  for  himself  a  superior  that  should 
lovingly  and  wisely  govern:  is  not  that  too  the  'just  wages' 
of  his  service  donc^  It  is  for  a  manlike  place  and  relation,  in 
this  world  where  he  sees  himself  a  man,  that  he  struggles. 
At  bottom  may  we  not  say,  it  is  even  for  this,  that  guidance 
and  government,  which  he  cannot  give  himself,  which  in  our 
so  complex  world  he  con  no  longer  do  without,  mi^ht  be 
afforded  him?  The  thing  he  struggles  for  is  one  which  i}o 
Forty-third  of  Elizabeth  is  in  any  condition  [to  furnish  him, 
to  p^l  him  on  the  road  towards  getting.  Ilet  him  quit  the 
Forty-third  of  Elizabeth  altogether;  and  rejoice  that  the 
Poor-Law  Amendment  Act  has,  even  by  harsh  methods  and 
against  his  own  will,  forced  him  away  irom  it.  That  was  a 
broken  reed  to  lean  on,  if  there  ever  was  one;  and  did  but 
run  into  his  lamed  right-hand.  Let  him  cast  it  far  from  him, 
that  broken  reed,  and  look  to  quite  the  opposite  point  of  the 
heavens  for  help.  His  unlamed  right-hand,  with  the  cunning 
industrv  that  lies  in  it,  is  not  this  defined,  to  be  'the  sceptre 
of  our  Planet?'  He  that  can  work  is  a  born  king  of  some- 
thing; is  in  communion  with  Nature,  is  master  of  a  thing  or 
things,  is  a  priest  and  king  of  Nature  so  far.  He  that  can 
work  at  nothmg  is  but  a  usurping  kin^,  be  his  trappings  what 
they  may ;  he  is  the  born  slave  of  all  things.  Let  a  man  honor 
his  craftmanship,  4iis  can-do;  and  know  that  his  rights  of  man 
have  no  concern  at  all  with  the  Forty-third  of  Elizabeth." 

And  what  now  is  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  of 
Great  Britain?  Her  land  is  fertile;  her  empire  mighty;  her 
wealth  uncounted;  and  poets  sing  and  orators  declaim  of  her 
power  and  her  glory.  Can  it  be  that  millions  of  her  sons 
and  daughters  lie  weltering  in  debasement  and  poverty,  starv- 
ing in  body  and  soul,  driven  about  like  cattle,  uncared  for,  un- 
svmpathised  with?  Can  it  be  that  an  empire  which  boasts 
that  no  slave  treads  her  soil;  whose  ships  of  war  hunt  out 
traders  in  human  flesh,  to  hang  them  up  ps  pirates,  whose 
broad  mantle  covers  the  black  African  in  his  freedom; — toler- 
ates at  home  a  social  oppression,  which  goads  poverty  in  its 
misery,  and  wrings  the  heart  of  the  wretched  with  unut- 
terable anguish?  Can  it  Ife  it\fi,t  more  .than  half  her  popula- 
tion are  kept  untaught — are  forced  to  labor  through  the  live- 
long year — ^glad  if  they  and  theirs  may  obtain  food  enough 
^0  keeR  soul  and  body  together?    Alas!  poetry  here  might 
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image  a  dark  picture,  and  oratory  utter  itself  in  Ibdy  indig- 
nation; for  with  all  her  glory  and  might,  Great  Britain  be- 
holds her  working  classes  in  a  condition  almost  without  hope; 
the  sires  slaves,  leaving  enslaved  sons  to  fill  their  place.  Mr. 
Carlyle,  after  showing  how  the  injustice  of  England  towards 
Ireland  is  now  beginning  to  re-act,  in  bringing  over  shoals  of 
Irish  laborers,  who  will  work  fo^r  any  thing  so  that  they  get 
food  enough  to  live;  and  so  by  competition  reduce  wages, 
and  increase  work  everywhere,  thus  speaks  of  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes: 

*'  But  now  on  the  whole,  it  seems  to  us,  English  Statistic 
Science,  may  conclude,  what  every  man  who  will  take  the 
statistic  spectacles  off  his  nose,  and  look,  may  discern  in 
town  or  country:  That  the  condition  of  the  lower  multi- 
tude of  English  labourers  approximates  more  and  more  to 
that  of  the  Irish  competing  with  them  in  all  markets;  that 
whatsoever  labour,  to  which  mere  strength  with  little  skill 
will  suffice,  is  to  be  done,  will  be  done  not  at  the  English 
price,  but  at  an  approximation  to  the  Irish  price:  at  a  price 
superior  as  yet  to  the  Irish,  that  is,  superior  to  scarcity  of 
third-rate  potatoes  for  thirty  weeks  yearly;  superior,  yet 
hourly,  with  the  arrival  of  every  new  steamboat,  sinking 
nearer  to  an  equality  with  that.  Half  a  million  handloom 
weavers,  working  fifteen  hours  a-day,  in  perpetual  inability 
to  procure  thereby  enough  of  the  coarsest  food;  English 
farm-labourers  at  nine  shillmgs,  and  at  seven  shillings  a  week; 
Scotch  farm-labourers  who,  *  in  districts  the  half  of  whose 
husbandry  is  that  of  cows,  taste  no  milk,  can  procure  no 
milk:'  all  these  things  are  credible  to  us;  several  of  them  are 
known  to  us  by  the  best  evidence,  by  eye-sight. 

"Another  thing,  likewise  ascertainable  on  this  vast  obscure 
matter,  excites  a  superficial  surprise:  That  it  is  the  best  paid 
workmen  who,  by  •Strikes,  Trades-unions,  Chartism,  and  the 
like,  complain  most.  No  doubt  of  it!  The  best  paid  work- 
men are  they  alone  that  can  so  complain!  How  shall  he,  the 
handloom  weaver,  who  in  the  day  that  is  passing  over  him, 
has  to  find  food  for  the  day,  strike  work?  If  he  strike  work, 
he  starves  within  the  week.  He  is  past  complaint!  The 
fact,  itself,  however,  is  one  which,  if  we  consider  it,  leads  into 
stilt  deeper  regions  of  the  malady.  Wages,  it  would  appear, 
are  no  index  of  well-being  to  "the  working  man:  without 
proper  wages  there  can  be  no  well-being:  but  with  them  also 
there  may  be  none.  Wages  of  working  men  differ  greatly 
in  different  quarters  of  this  country:  according  to  the  re- 
searches or  the  guess  of  Mr.Symmons^  an  intelligent  humane 
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.inquirer,  they  vary  in  the  ratb  of  not  less  than  three  to  one. 
CottonHBpinnersy  as  we  leam^  are  generally  well  paid,  while 
•employed;  their  wages,  one  week  with  another,  wives  and 
children  aJl  working,  amount  to  sums  which,  if  well  laid  out 
were  fully  adequate  to  comfortable  living*  And  yet,  alas! 
there  seems  little  question  that  comfort  or  reasonable  well* 
•being  is  as  much  a  stranger  in  these  households  as  in  any. 
At  the  cold  hearth  of  the  ever-toiling,  ever-hungering  weaver, 
.dwells  at  least  some  equability,  fixation  as  if  in  perrenial  ice: 
hope  never  comes;  but  also  irregular  impatience  is  absent* 
XX  outward  things  these  others  have  or  might  have  enough; 
but  of  all  the  inward  things  there  is  the  fatauist  lack.  Econ- 
omy does  not  exist  among  them;  their  trade  now  in  pletho- 
ric prosperity,  anon  extenuated  into  inanition,  ^and  'short 
time,'  is  of  the  nature  of  gambling;  they  live  by  it  like  gam- 
blers, now  in  luxurious  superfluity,  now  m  starvation.  Hack 
anutinoufi  discontent  devours  them;  simply  the  miseraUest 
feeling  that  can  inhabit  the  heart  of  man.  English  commerce 
with  its  world-wide  convulsive  fluctuations,  with  its  immeas- 
urable Proteus  Steam-demon,  makes  all  paths  uncertain  for 
them,- ell  life  a  bewilderment;  sobriety,  steadfastness,  peace- 
aUe  continuance,  the  first  blessings  of  man,  are  not  theirs. 

*^  3e  it  with  reason  or  with  unreason,  too  sureljr  they  do  in 
verity  find  the  time  all  out  of  joint;  this  world  for  them  no 
home,  but  a  dingy  prison-house,  of  reckless  unthrifty  rebel- 
lion, rancour,  indignation  against  themselves  and  against  all 
men.  Is  it  a  green  flowery  world,  with  azure  everlasting 
sky  stretched  over  it,  the  work  and  government  of  a  God; 
or  a  murkey-simmering  Tophet,  of  copperas  fumes,  cotton- 
fiiz,  gin-riot,  wrath  and  toil,  created  by  a  Demon,  governed 
by  a  Demon?  The  sum  of  their  wretchedness  merited  and 
unmerited  welters,  huge,  dark  and  baleful,  like  a  Dantean 
Hell,  visible  there  in  the  statistics  of  Gin:  Gin  justly  named 
ihe  most  authentic  incarnation  of  the  Infernal  Principle  in 
our  times,  too  indisputable  an  incarnation:  Gin  the  black 
tliroat  into  which  wretchedness  of  every  sort,  consumating 
itself  by  calling  on  delirium  to  help  it,  whirls  down;  abdica- 
tion of  the  power  to  think  or  resolve,  as  too  painful  now,  on 
ihe  part  of  men  whose  lot  of  all  others  would  require  thought 
and  resolution;  liquid  Madness  sold  at  ten-pence  the  quar- 
tern, all  the  products  of  which  are  and  must  be,  like  its  ori- 
gin, mad,  miserable,  ruinous,  and  that  only!  If  firom  this 
plaok,  unluminous,  unheeded  /n/emo,  and  Prisonhouse  of  souls 
in  pain,  there  do  flash  up  from  time  to  time,  some  dismal 
wideHipread  glare  of  Chartism  and  the  like,  notaUe  to  allf 
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claiming  remedy  from  all, — are  we  to  regard  it  as  a  more 
baleful  than  the  quiet  state,  or  rather  not  so  baleful?  Ireland 
is  in  chronic  atrophy  these  five  centuries;  the  disease  of  no- 
bler England,  identified  now  with  that  of  Ireland,  becomes 
acute,  has  crises,  and  will  be  cured  or  kill.'^ 

And  how  are  these  evils  to  be  cured?  Clear  enough  is  it 
that  things  cannot  be  left  as  they  are,  and  hard  as  may  be 
the  task,  it  cannot  be  said  their  cure  is  impossible.  It-  is  not 
so.  The  convulsive  agony  of  society  proves  its  vigor*  It  is 
advancement  which,,  in  par t^  creates  this  agitation.  If  thea 
the  (rovernment  and  upper  classes  of  Great  Britain  resolve 
to  meei  the  difficulty,  it  will  be  cured.  But  if  they  tamper 
with  it,  if  they  resort  to  expedients,  paliatives,  and  lumber 
along)  heedless  of  suffering,  content  if  they  but  secure  their 
own  well-beings  there  will  burst  out  a  revolution,  which  will 
whelm  the  country  in  a  wide,  blacky  devastating  ruin. 

^^Tbe  toiling  millions  of  England  ask  of  their  English  Par* 
liameat  foremost  of  all.  Canst  thou  govern  us  or  not?  Paiitar 
ment  with  its  privileges  is  strong;  But  Necessity  and  the 
Laws  of  Nature  are  stronger  than  it.  If  Parliament  cannot 
do  this  thing.  Parliament  we  prophesy  will  do  some  other 
thing  atKl  things  whidi,.  in  the  strangest  and  not  the  happiest 
way,,  will  forward  its  being  done, — not  much  to  the  advaataga 
of  Piirliament  probably!  Done,  one  way  or  other,  the  thing 
naust  be.  In  these  complicated  times,  with  cash  payment  aa 
the  sole  nexus  between  man  and  man,  the  toiling  classes  of 
mankind  declare,  in  their  confused  but  most  emphatic  wayy 
to  the  un toiling,  that  they  will  be  governed;  that  they  musty 
— under  the  penalty  of  Chartisms,  Thuggeries,  Rick^-buni'* 
in^s,  and  even  blacker  things  than  those.  Vaia  also  is  it  to 
thmk  that  the  misery  of  one  class;  of  the  great  universal 
under  class,  can  be  isolated  and  kept  apart  and  peculiar^ 
down  in  that  elass.  By  infallible  contagion,  evident  enough 
to  reflection,  evident  even  to  Political  Economy  that  will  re- 
flect,, the  misery  of  the  lowest  spreads  upwards  and  upwarda 
till  it  reaches  the  very  highest;  till  all  has  grown  miserable, 
palpably  false  and  wrong;  and  poor  drudges  hungiering^os 
meal-husks  and  boiled  grass'  do,  by  circuitous  but  sure  methr 
eds,  bring  kings'  heads  to  the  block." 

(to   be   OONTmUED.) 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  GOSPEL  OF  JOHN. 

(continued  from  the  last  nvmber.) 

7. 
Meanwhile  there  had  grown  up  amid  the  Median  Hills  a 
faith  which  was  a  prototype  of  the  organization  of  a  king- 
dom. It  taught  of  a  good  God,  Ormuzd,  who  dwelt  in  light; 
and  his  adversary,  Ahrimann,  who  dwelt  in  darkness.  About 
the  former  stood  the  seven  greatest  princes  of  Heaven, 
the  Amschaspands,  waiting  upon  his  commands;  round  the 
throne  of  Ahrimann  stood  the  Dews,  who  were  the  executors 
of  his  malignant  decrees.  As  amongst  the  radiant  princes  of 
Heaven,  there  was  a  countless  throng  of  good  Genii,  Ireds; 
so  there  were  innumerable  destroyers  of  good  Dews,  the  guar- 
dians of  darkness;  both  in  incessant  war  with  one  another. 
All  upon  earth,  according  to  this  system,  was  divided  into 
light  and  darkness.  Pure  thoughts,  good  words,  salutary 
deeds,  together  with  all  their  eftects,  as  the  fruitfuloess  of  the 
land,  punty  of  body  and  soul,  health,  industry,  cheerfulness, 
social  harmony,  order,  the  happiness  of  men,  belonged  to  the 
kingdom  of  Light.  Envy,  on  the  other  hand,  and  hatred  and 
indolence,  impurity  in  body  and  soul,  crime,  persecution, 
were  the  works  ot  the  eml  Demon^  to  whom  also*  they  as- 
cribed all  dangerous  animals,  poisonous  plants,  bad  weather, 
diseases,  barrenness,  in  short  all  ^  the  ills  of  life.  Ormuzd, 
dwelling  in  eternal  light,  had  created  the  world  pure  and 
|;ood;  Ahrimann  had  mingled  himself  in  it,  and  corrupted  all 
Its  elements.  The  worshippers  of  Ormuzd,  associates  in  the 
kingdom  of  light,  had  it  for  their  glorious  calling,  to  free  the 
world  from  the  operations  of  the  evil  Dews,  to  make  it  fruit- 
fiil,  to  purify  it,  and  form  it  into  a  kingdom  of  everlasting 
joy.  In  this  calling  they  are  destined  finally  to  prevail,  as 
Ormuzd  through  his  mighty  word:  "lam!"  was  victorious 
over  Ahrimann.  Ormuzd  spake  this  word ;  then  beings  arose. 
To  everlasting  he  speaks  it;  so  forever  they  continued  their 
existence,  while  new  beings  spring  into  life.  This  loord  is 
the  soul  of  Ormuzd,  the  source  of  all  life,  the  in-dwelling  root 
of  all  power,  all  good;  living  and  giving  life  to  all.* 

•  This  language  plainly  implies  that  only  the  Good  has  truth^  subtlanee^  beings 
rtaUtjf;  all  evil  is  of  itself  nothing,  and  is  overcome,  daily  overcome  by  the  for- 
mer, till  jt  is  finally  done  away.  The  system  of  the  Zendaresta  is  well  known  in 
Oermany,  throogh  tht  translation  and  extracts  by  Kleniter,  who  appealed  at  Paris 
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'  Such  was  the  doctrine  of  Zerduscht,  whose  origin  and 
purpose  are  easily  understood  according  to  their  time  and 
place.  A  race  of  Priests,  Magi,  divided  into  three  orders,  dis- 
ciples (Herbeds,)  Masters  (Mobeds,)  and  perfected  Masters 
(Destur-Mobeds,)  preserved  this  doctrine  in  books,  prayers, 
and  sacred  customs.  Through  their  hands  passed  the  offer- 
ings; through  them  Ormuzd  spoke;  they  were  the  wise  men 
of  the  nation,  the  counsellors  of  the  kings,  the  mediators  be* 
tween  Ormuzd  and  men. 

8. 

Under  the  wide  spread  Persian  monarchy,  this  religion, 
which  had  attached  itself  to  the  kingdom,  the  Court  and  the 
person  of  the  Kings,  acquired  the  greatest  veneration  in  all 
the  border  parts  of  Asia;  but  on  no  nation  did  it  make  such 
an  impression  as  on  the  Jews.  For  just  at  the  time  of  their 
first  captivity,  this  State  system  of  religion  was  in  full  bloom 
under  the  Medish  kings,  and  had  passed  from  them  to  the 
Persians.  Nor  could  it  fail  to  happen,  that  the  conquered 
people,  whose  religion  and  ways  of  thinking  were  nearly  a 
thousand  years  older,  besides  being  almost  exclusively  na- 
tional, however  true  they  might  remain,  in  other  respects,  to 
the  law  of  their  fathers,  should  appropriate  to  themselves 
their  conqueror's  theory  of  the  universe,  especially  seeing 
that  it  was  more  perfectly  formed,  more  clear  and  compre- 
hensive than  their  own. 

We  find  traces  of  it  already  among  the  prophets,  who  lived 
during  and  after  the  captivity;  but  the  s:reatest  proof  is  </ie 
total  change  which  took  place  in  the  Jewish  mode  of  thinking 
after  the  captivity*  They  had  finally  become  ashamed  of 
their  old  boorish  idolatry;  they  now  worshipped  a  God,  the 
God  of  Light,  to  whom  they  ascribed  a  countless  host  of  ser- 
vants, in  a  splendour  never  known  to  their  old  pastoral,  Mo- 
saic mode  of  thinking.*  They  now  tell  of  heavenly  princes 
standing  about  the  throne  of  God,  and  beholding  the  glory  of 
his  countenance;  (Matt,  xviii.)  of  countless  heavenly  hosts, 
ohedient  to  his  will,  (Dan.  vii.  10.  Rev.  v.  11.  vii.  11.)  The 
whole  creation  was  divided  among  orders  of  Angels;  they 
ruled  over  the  elements.  John's  writings  not  only  borrow  of 
this  imagery,  but  are  for  the  most  part  written  in  it.t 

♦  It  can  be  clearly  shown  that  the  ideas  of  the  Hebrews  were  a  different  thing 
before  and  after  the  captivity,  although  the  later  views  have  been  introduced  into 
the  earlier  books,  wherever  ihey  conld  be  made  to  apply.  This  will  be  shown  in 
the  continuation  of  the  "Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry." 

t  Thus  the  Angels  go  up  and  down,  (John  i.  5 :)  the  Angel  of  the  water  stirs  the 
yocA  of  Bethesda,  (John  v.  4:)  others  the  winds  of  the  earth,  (Rev.  vii.  1:)  the 
fire  Angel  has  power  over  fire,  (xiv.  18 ;)  they  are  as  priests  in  the  temple  of  God : 
Ihey  give  signs,  seal,  announce,  save  and  destroy,  (Rev.  vii.  2.  3.  z.  6.  xiv.  6-9. 
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9. 

It  was  unavoidable,  that,  after  their  return  from  the  Medish^ 
Persian  Provinces^  the  Jews  of  Palestine  should  regard  and 
interpret  their  own  ancient  writings  according  to  this  more  en* 
larged  mode  of  thinking:  for  just  at  this  time  were  these  wri- 
tings collected  and  arranged,  and  «ome  of  them,  Psalms  and 
parts  of  the  Prophets,  were  unquestionably  first  written  dur- 
ing the  Captivity.  The  circle  of  their  old  pastoral  state 
now  seemed  to  them  too  narrow:  the  God  of  their  fathers 
spoke  to  them  too  simply.  They  began  to  raise  into  notice 
passages,  which  spoke  in  a  mystical  sense;  above  all,  the 
Prophet  Daniel  served  them  for  this  purpose.  Into  other 
passages  a  new  sense  was  introduced;  till  finally  the  genuine 
plain  exposition  was  almost  wholly  lost  in  that  art  of  art% 
the  Cabbala.  The  Priests  and  men  learned  in  the  scriptures 
became  a  class  of  Mobeds  and  Destur-Mobeds* 

10. 

Above  all,  these  interpreters  made  use  of  the  beginning  of 
the  books  of  Moses,  in  which  God  says:  "  Let  there  be  light T 
^^Through  the  word  of  God^^  says  one  of  the  Psalms,  ^the 
Heavens  were  made:  all  their  hosts  through  the  breath  of  his 
mouth*  The  word  of  God  made  his  angels  winds j  his  servants 
flames  of  Jire;  he  spake^  and  it  was  done;  his  word  went  fortk^ 
and  all  the  elements  obeyed  himJ'^  (Ps.  ciii.  4.  cxlvii.  15—18.) 
The  Almighty  word  is  represented  in  the  Egyptian  destroy- 
ing angel  as  a  warrior  descending  from  the  throne  of  God  in 
stm  midnight:  (Wisdom  xviii,  14 — 19)  in  every  messenger, 
who  bore  a  commission  from  above,  walked  Memrahy  the 
word  of  God. 

II. 

As  they  did  the  word,  so  also  they  personified  wisdom,,  as 
the  first-bom  daughter  of  God,  the  Architect  of  the  world, 
the  friend  of  men.  (Proverbs  viii.  22 — 31.)  This  imagery,  too, 
was  eagerly  and  richly  depicted.  (Sirach  xxiv.  1 — 46).  Wis- 
dom proclaimed  of  herself,  that  she  proceeded  from  the  mouth 
of  God,  that  ever  present  she  fulfills  all,  that  she  is  the  Priest* 
ess  in  the  holy  tabernacle,  and  that  her  rule  goes  forth  from 
Zion  over  all  the  earth. 

arvl.  1.  XX.  1.  &e.)  Oppowd  to  them  stands  Satan  with  his  Angels,  (Rev.  xii.  7:) 
He,  the  penecutor  and  accuser,  (xii.  9. 10;)  the  liar  from  the  begiaJng,  and  the 
ikther  of  lies,  (John  yiii.  44.)  The  whole  world,  accorduig  to  John,  is  divided 
into  light  and  darkness,  int»  children  of  God  and  of  Satan,  [John  i.  6. 10.  iii,  19- 
31.  viii.  44,  xii.  31.  xiii.27.  xiv.  30.  xvi.  19.  Ist  John  1-5.J  The  other  Cwri- 
f  ings  of  the  New  Testament  present  the  same  appearance.  Let  any  ana  read  die 
Ztudavesta,  which  is  now  laid  open  to  us,  and  he  cannoC  question  tha  oriua  of  this 
itffcJtfbMiiemodeof  thinklngi  which  he  here  finds  in  coouacted  order. 
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12. 

As  the  ^jDord  and  wisdom^  so  also  they  personified  other  at- 
«iributes  of  God;  in  Gabriel  and  Michael  his  strength:  in  the 
angel  of  his  countenance,  his  majesty:  in  the  angel  of  the  cov- 
<enant,  his  goodness  and  truth.  Even  the  pillar  of  clouds  {Schc" 
■chinah)  was  animated,  and  became  a  mediator  between  God 
jaikA  his  people. 

13. 

When,  finally,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  Platonic  ideas  had 
found  their  way  into  the  Jewish  system,  there  arose  from  the 
strange  mixture  of  the  same  with  the  words  of  Moses  (Gen* 
im  96,  27,)  and  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Magi  that  ^rst  and 
celestial  man^  the  proto-type  of  all  worlds  and  especially  of 
the  Messiah,  (Adam  Cadmon:)  a  fiction  unlike  anything  which 
could  have  entered  the  senses  of  the  Attic  wise  man. 

J.  s.  D« 

(to  be  continued.) 


GRANDFATHER'S  SPECTACLES. 

^Grandfather,"  said  John,  '^1  am  so  near  sighted,  I  cannot 
read  this  fine  print,  besides,  the  book  is  very  dull,  and  there 
are  no  pictures  in  it." 

"^^Near  sighted,  are  you,  child?  Come,  none  of  this  affec- 
tation! This  is  only  an  excuse  for  not  learning  your  lesson* 
You  are  growing  lazy,  I  fear." 

^  No !  grandfather,  I  am  indeed  near  sighted.  Mother  says 
I  shall  one  of  these  days  have  a  pair  of  spectacles  like  those 
our  new  minister  wears.  She  says  I  must  wait  till  I  am 
older,  but  /  want  them  now,  for  I  shall  ruin  my  eyes  unless 
I  have  them." 

**Well,  child,"  said  the  grandfather,  **if  you  really  want  a 
pair  of  glasses,  you  may  use  mine,  and  keep  them ;  I  have 
another  pair  like  them."  So  saying,  grandfather  took  off  his 
spectacles  and  placed  them  across  the  nose  of  his  grandson* 
But  ihey  fitted  him  about  as  well  as  a  saddle  would  a  mouse^ 
or  Saul's  armour  David.  But  what  was  worse  still.  He  could 
not  even  see  through  them.  AH  was  blur  before  him.  After 
making  his  eyes  ache  and  swim  for  some  time,  he  threw  down 
the  spectacles  and  the  book  in  despair.  ^^'Tis  no  use,"  he 
aaid,^'!  can  do  better  without  them,  Grandpa!"  His  mother 
coming  in  just  then,  saw  his  distress,  and  smiling  drew  from 
her  pocket  another  pair.  ^^Take  these,  my  son,"  she  said, 
^aod  put  ihem  on,  they  are  meant  for  your  eyes^I  have  just 
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bought  them  for  you.  Give  the  others  back  to  grandpa,  for 
they  suit  only  old  eyes  like  his."  The  boy  did  as  he  was  re- 
quested, and  to  his  great  delight  saw  and  read  with  perfect 
ease. 

Let  not  the  young  be  discouraged,  if  they  cannot  at  once 
find  the  form  of  Faith  adapted  to  their  natures.  How.  many 
good  souls  are  trying  hard  at  the  present  day  to  see  through 
their  grandfather's  spectacles!  How  many  are  striving  to 
penetrate  to  the  truth  through  an  antique  and  worn  out  the- 
ology, which  suits  only  "old  eyes;"  finding  nothing  before 
theni  but  pain,  confusion,  and  unprofitableness,  till  they  have 
come  to  some  newer  and  more  living  form  of  faith.  Let  us 
leave  then  the  old  for  the  old,  and  take  what  is  good  and  true 
out  of  the  new  forms,  and  we  shall  be  suited,  and  get  along 
comfortably  and  peaceably.  c.  p.  c. 


ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  ATONEMENT.— L 

Among  the  doctrines  of  human  inventbn  which  have  been 
ingrafted  on  the  simple  religion  of  the  Saviour,  there  is  not 
one  to  which,  at  the  present  day,  a  greater  prominence  is 
given,  than  to  that  of  the  atonement.  If  we  enter  an  ortho- 
dox church,  especially  in  the  country,  we  shall,  whatever  may 
be  the  subject  of  the  discourse,  find  this  doctrine  brought  in, 
in  some  shape  or  other;  and  then  the  word  atonement  is  gen- 
erally pronounced  with  that  deep  solemn  intonation  of  voice, 
which  is  so  well  calculated  to  make  an  indefinite  but  solemn 
impression  on  minds  accustomed  to  receive  their  impres- 
sions rather  through  the  nervous  system  than  by  the  under- 
standing There  appears  ever  to  be  a  kind  of  abstract  mag- 
ical efficacy  attributed  to  the  word  atonement^  which  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  ideas  connected  with  it,  or  any  moral  eflTect  it 
may  produce;  for  though  among  those  who  profess  to  believe 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement;  some  attach  one.  meaning 
to  this  word,  and  others  quite  a  different  meaning;  yet  all 
agree  in  asserting  that  a  belief  in  the  atonement  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  salvation.  It  is  true,  that  of  late  some  of  the 
more  enlightened,  among  the  orthodox  teachers,  have  begun 
to  speak  less  dogmatically  on  this  subject.  Although  they 
still  continue  to  use  the  word  atonement,  yet  they  have  very 
much  softened  down  the  ideas  formerly  connected  with  ter- 
ror. In  their  hands  the  doctrine  has  become  a  certain  shad- 
owy something,  of  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  seize  the 
meaning.    With  their  own  departure  from  the'ancient  faiths 
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they  have  also  b^dome  more  liberal  towards  the  sientimeiits 
of  others;  and  they  begin  npw  to  think,  that  this  is  one  of 
those  subjects  concerning  which  men  may  honestly  differ  inf 
sentiment,  without  forfeiting  their  christian  name  and  stand-* 
ing  by  a  departure  from  the  popular  beflief. 

unfortunately,  however,  as  among  the  rest  of  mankind,  so 
among  the  orthodox,  and  especially  among  their  teachers,  the 
number  of  the  enlightened  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to 
the  whole;  and  the  less  enlightened  are  far  from  being  equally 
modest  or  tolerant.  To  listen  to  them  one  would  be  induced 
to  think  that  the  doctrine  of  a  vicarious  atonement  (in  the 
popular  acceptation  of  those  terms,)  is  the  very  essence  of 
Christianity, — the  main  pillar  on  which  the  whole  christian 
system  rests, — and  that  a  rejection  of  this  doctrine,  involves^ 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  a  rejection  of  Christianity  itself* 

Where  such  prominence  is  given  to  an  article  of  feith,  it  be** 
comes  our  duty  carefully  to  inquire  into  its  precise  import;  to 
examine  the  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  it,  and  thus  to  de^ 
termine  its  truth  or  falsehood;  and  this  is  the  purpose  to 
which  I  intend  to  devote  the  present  essay,  I  enter  the 
more  willingly  on  this  task,  as  1  have  seen  With  regret,  that 
some  of  our  own  writers  have  lately,  (in  accommodation  to 
existing  prejudices  no  doubt)  began  to  make  use  of  the  term 
Btonementi  It  is  true^  these  writers  use  this  term  according 
to  its  old  original  acceptation;  but  that  is,  in  my  opinion,  pre- 
eisely  where  the  danger  lies.  The  moment  we  make  us^  of 
terms  in  a  Sense  different  from  that  generally  attached  to 
them,  we  are  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  and  to  mislead  othersr 
as  to  our  time  meaning.  Of  the  injurious  effiscts  of  using  terms 
in  any  other  than  their  common  popular  acceptation,  the  very 
subject  now  under  consideration  presents  a  striking  example. 

In  entering  on  the  task  before  me,  the  first  question  which 
naturally  presents  itself  is:  What  are  we  to  understand  by 
the  technical  term  atonement  f  The  difficulty  of  answering  this 
question  arises  from  the  difference  of  sentiment  which  exists 
among  the  orthodox  in  regard  to  this  doctrine.  Leaving, 
however,  slight  shades  of  difference  out  of  the  account,  I 
think  the  orthodox  may,  in  regard  to  this  subject,  be  divided 
into  two  classes.  The  first  and  most  numerous  of  these, 
hold  to  the  old  faith,  which  teaches,  that  the  atonement  is  the 
satisfaction  which  Christ,  as  our  substitute,  made  to  the  offen- 
ded justice  of  the  Father,  by  bearing  in  our  stead  aiid  place 
the  penalties  of  the  law.  According  to  this  system,  sin, 
being  committed  against  an  infinite  being,  is  an  infinite  evil, 
deserving  eternal  punishment,  and  is  incapable  of  being  for« 

Vol.  Vm.— 16. 
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given,  unless  an  infinite  substitute  or  surety  should  suffer  ill 
our  steady  or  bear  the  penalty  of  the  divine  law;  and  hence 
Christ,  the  second  person  in  the  Godhead,  to  save  mankind 
from  the  divine  wrath,  assumed  our  guilt,  and  made,  by  his 
sufferings,  satisfaction  to  the  offended  justice  of  the  Father, 
the  first  person  in  the  Godhead. 

The  second  class  of  the  orthodox,  consider  the  doctrine 
thus  set  forth,  as  too  strongly  stated.  They  reject  the  idea 
of  a  literal  imputation,  as  of  a  literal  substitution;  and  con- 
sider the  suffermgsand  deathof  Christ  as  merely  intended  to  ex- 
hibit God's  abhorrence  of  sin.  According  to  them  God  could 
not  freely  forgive  sin  without  the  danger  of  his  justice  falling 
into  contempt.  To  enable  Him  to  forgive  the  sinner  with  due 
regard  to  His  honor  it  was  necessary,  that  an  infinite  being 
should  suffer  the  penalty  due  our  transgressions;  and  hence 
Christ  suffered  and  died  to  vindicate  the  justice  of  God. 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  ascertain  in  what  manner  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  held  by  these  two  classes,  the 
next  point  to  be  considered  is,  in  how  far  either  of  these  sys- 
tems is  supported  by  the  scriptures. 

It  will,  I  presume,  be  readily  admitted,  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement  is  not  a  doctrine  of  natural  religion;  and  hence 
that,  if  it  be  true,  it  must  entirely  rest  on  the  evidence  of 
revelation.  Now  here  at  once  arises  a  strong  presumption 
against  its  truth  from  the  fact,  that  the  word  atonement  never 
once  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
is  used  in  the  scheme  now  under  consideration,  namely  an 
expression  of  satisfaction  made  for  wrong  done.  The  word 
atonement  is  found  but  once  in  the  New  Testament,  namely, 
in  Rom.  v.  II,  where  we  read:  ^^ And  not  only  so,  but  we  also 
say  in  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  we  have 
now  received  the  atonement."  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
Greek  word,  here  translated  atonement^  is  one  which  occurs 
frequently  in  the  New  Testament,  and  is,  in  every  other  in- 
stance translated  reconciliation.  This  too  was  the  true  sig- 
nification of  the  word  atonement  at  the  time  when  our  com- 
mon translation  of  the  bible  was  made.  It  is  a  term  com- 
pounded of  two  English  words,  at  and  onement^  and  signified 
simply  reconciliation.  In  proof  of  this  being  the  true  origi- 
nal meaning  of  the  word  atonement,  we  have  only  to  refer 
to  cotemporary  writers.  Thus  in  Shakspeare's  Coriolanus 
we  read: 

**  He  and  Aufidius  can  no  more  a/one. 
Than  violentest  contrariety." 
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And  elsewhere  in  the  same  author  we  have:  r 

^  He  seeks  to  make  atonement^ 

Between  the  Duke  of  Gloster  and  your  brothers." 

But  we  need  not  go  to  Shakspear  to  prove  that  this  was  the 
original  meaning  of  the  term  under  consideration.  In  Acts 
vii.  26,  we  read,  that  Moses,  when  he  found  the  Israelites 
contending  with  each  other,  would  have  set  them  at  one 
again,  that  is,  would  have  reconciled  them.  Since  that  time, 
however,  the  word  atonement  has  undergone  an  entire  change 
of  meaning.  It  is  now,  in  common  conversation,  never  used 
to  express  the  reconciliation  of  parties  who  are  at  variance, 
but  is  only  used  to  express  the  satisfaction  made  for  some 
wrong  or  injury  done.  On  the  dangerous  consequences  of 
thus  using,  in  systematic  theology,  a  term,  the  meanins  of 
which  nas  become  completely  changed,  it  would  be  needless 
to  enlarge.  These  must  be  sufSciently  obvious  to  every  re- 
flecting mind. 

If  in  the  New  Testament  we  do  not  meet  with  the  word 
atonement,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  Orthodox 
scheme,  neither  do  we  meet  there  with  any  of  the  other 
terms  which  are  commonly  and  necessarily  used  to  express 
the  ideas  connected  with  the  orthodox  doctrine.  We  would 
look  there  in  vain  for  the  terms  satisfaction^  substitution^  im- 
puted guilty  imputed  righteousness^  or  vicarious  suffering;  and 
neither  do  we  find  one  word  indicating  that  we  are  to  regard 
the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  as  a  scenic  representation 
calculated  to  evince  God's  abhorrence  of  sin. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  will  be  said,  that  though  the  ortho- 
dox doctrine  of  the  atonement  be  not  expressly  taught  in 
the  New  Testament,  yet  that  we  meet  with  passages  there, 
from  which  it  can  be  clearly  inferred.  Now  the  very  fact 
that  this  doctrine  is  not  expressly  taught,  but  rests  on  infe- 
rences, raises  a  strong  presumption  against  its  truth;  for  we 
should  suppose  that  a  doctrine  of  so  much  importance  would 
not  have  been  left  to  be  inferred  from  sundry  scattered  texts. 
Let  us  however  examine  some  of  the  texts  principally  relied 
on  as  teaching  this  doctrine,  to  see  in  how  far  they  justify 
the  inference  drawn  from  them. 

Christ  tells  us,  that  he  came  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many.*  Paul  says,  that  Christ  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all.t 
Peter  tells  us,  that  we  are  redeemed  with  the  precious  blood 
of  Christ;!  and  the  same  thing  is  said  in  the  Revelation.§ 
In  other  places  we  are  told  that  Christ  suffered|[  and  died  for 
•Matt,  n,  38.    fl  Tim.  ii,  6.     $1  P«t.  i,  18.     «Re¥.  v,  9.     ||l  Pet.  ii,  dU 
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us.*  Now  if  we  look  carefully  at  these  passages  we  shall 
find  that  they  say  nothing  about  satisfaction  made  to  the  Di- 
vine Justice,  nor  about  imputation  either  of  guilt  or  of  righte- 
ousness. Stripped  of  their  metapherical  garb,  they  simply 
tell  us  that  Christ  suffered  and  died,  not  in  our  stead,  but  for 
our  benefit,  and  to  deliver  us  from  the  dominion  of  sio  and 
death.  We  meet  frequently  with  expressions,  similar  to 
those  now  under  consideration,  in  profane  history,  and  there 
we  never  misapprehend  their  true  meaning*  Of  the  heroes 
of  our  revolution  we  are  told,  that  they  su&red  and  bled  and 
died  for  the  liberties  of  our  country,  and  that  they  purchased 
our  independence  with  their  blood.  Now  no  one  infers  from 
this,  that  there  was  an  agreement  with  England,  that,  in  con- 
sideration of  certain  sufferings  to  be  endured,  and  certain 
sacrifices  to  be  made,  that  Government  was  to  release  us  from 
colonial  bondage.  AH  understand,  that  the  sufTerings  and 
sacrifices  here  spoken  of  were  merely  incidental.  So  too  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  were  incidental  in  the  intro- 
duction of  that  religion  which  is  to  free  us  from  sin  and  death, 
and  lead  us  to  immortality. 

Another  text  much  relied  on  by  some  of  the  Orthodox  is 
found  Gah  iii,  13,  where  we  read:  ^Christ  hath  redeemed  us 
from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us."  The 
first  question  here  is:  What  is  meant  by  the  curse  of  the  law? 
Thid  the  apostle  himself  answers  in  the  10th  verse,  where  re- 
ferring to  beut.  xxvii,  26,  he  says:  "For  it  is  written,  cursed 
is  every  one  that  contmueth  not  in  all  things  which  are  writ- 
ten in  the  book  of  the  law,  to  do  them."  The  next  question 
is:  How  did  Christ  deliver  us  from  this  curse  of  the  law!  The 
answer  to  the  question  is:  By  substituting  for  a  dispensation 
which  rigidly  required  faultless  obedience,  another  in  which 
pardon  and  remission  of  sin  is  promised  to  the  repentant 
sinner^  But  how  did  Christ  become  a  cui^e  for  us?  This 
question  the  apostle  himself  again  answers  in  the  latter  clause 
of  the  13th  verse,  where  referring  to  Deut.  xxi.  23,  he  says: 
**For  it  is  written:  cursed  is  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a 
tree.'*  Christ  therefore  became  a  curse  for  us,  (that  is  for  our 
benefit,  not  in  our  stead  and  place.)  by  the  manner  of  his 
death,  which  was  by  the  Jews  deemed  to  be  acursed,  or  to 
impart  ceremonial  pollution.! 

♦1  ThiM.  V,  10.  t  That  the  curse  pronounced  against  those  who  were  hanged, 
was  one  denoting  ceremofu'al  nnd  not  moral  impurity,  appears  clearly  from  the  Jat* 
t«  clauie  of  ^e  verse  referred  to,  Dent.  xxi.  23.  The  reason  there  assigned  why 
the  bodiea  of  those  that  were  hanged  should  be  cursed  the  same  day,  is:  that  the 
land migbt  not  bo  defiled.  See  also  John  xix.  31,  as  to  the  reason  assigned  why  th« 
Jews  nqMested  of  Pilate  that  Jesus,  and  those  crujBified  with  him,  might  be  xnit  U) 
^a»th,  ftnd  lakon  down  ftom  tbt  cro». 
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Others  again  lay  much  stress  on  what  is  found  Rom.  iii. 
S4,  25,  where  we  read:  ^^  Being  justified  freely  by  his  (God's) 

grace,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  whom 
od  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith  in  his 
blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins 
that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God.''  Now, 
although  the  precise  import  of  this  text,  as  we  have  it  here^ 
may  not  be  perfectly  clear,  yet  it  must  be  obvious  that,  were 
it  not  for  preconceived  systems,  no  one  would  jfind  proofs 
here  for  the  popular  doctrine  of  the  atonement;  for  it  says 
not  a  word  about  imputed  guilt;  imputed  righteousness;  vi* 
carious  suffering,  or  satisfaction  made  to  the  Divine  Justice. 
But,  besides  this,  persons  skilled  in  Greek  say,  that  the  origi- 
nal word  here  rendered  propitiation^  never  has  that  meaning 
but  signifies  the  mercy-seat  which  covered  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant;  and  that  as  on  that  mercy-seat,  consecrated  annu- 
ally by  the  blood  of  victims,  the  Deity  was  supposed  in  a 
particular  manner  to  rest,  and  to  reveal  His  will:  so,  Christ 
18  here  figuratively  represented  as  a  mercy-seat,  consecrated 
in  his  own  blood,  on  which  the  Deity  takes  His  stand  to  reveal 
His  gracious  purposes  to  mankind. 

But  the  portion  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is,  perhaps, 
more  than  any  other  relied  on  to  prove  the  popular  doctrine, 
is  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  writer  of  that  epistle,  re- 
ferring to  the  ^sacrifices  for  sin  under  the  old  dispensation,  and 
particularly  to  that  made  on  the  annual  day  of  atonement, 
compares  the  death  of  Christ  to  it;  and  hence  it  is  inferred, 
that  the  death*of  Christ  is  to  be  viewed  as  an  atonement  for 
isin,  according  to  the  present  popular  acceptation  of  those 
terms.  But  this  inference  rests,  if  I  mistake  not,  on  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  nature  of  the  atonements  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament;  of  the  true  signification  of  the  term  sin  as 
connected  with  them;  and  of  the  entire  meaning  of  the  wri- 
ter of  this  epistle.  As  this  point  is  an  important  one,  I  shall 
consider  it  somewhat  in  detail. 

The  Jews  used  the  terqa  sin^  not  only  to  denote  moral 
transgression,  but  also  to  denote  ceremonial  impurity.  In 
proof  of  this,  I  would  refer  the  render  particularly  to  Lev.  v. 
and  Numb,  xix^  That  the  term  rin^  as  connected  with  the 
Jewish  atonements,  is  to  be  taken  in  this  latter  aqceptation, 
will  appear  abundantly  in  the  sequel. 

The  Jewish  atonements  are  to  be  considered,  not  as  inten- 
ded to  make  satisfaction  for  moral  transgression;  but  as  arts 
of  ceremonial  purification.  This  will  appear  clearly,  when 
we  inquire  into  the  occasions  on  which  atonements  were  wont 
tobemade* 
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Ih  the  first  place,  atonements  -were  made  for  inanimate  ob- 
jects; which,  of  course,  were  incapable  of  moral  transgres- 
Hon. 

When  a  building,  an  altar,  a  vessel,  &c.,  were  set  apart  ior 
religious  purposes,  an  atonement  was  made  for  them;  that  is, 
certain  ceremonies,  called  by  that  name,  were  performed,  by 
which  they  were  consecrated  to  religious  uses.  See  Exodus 
xxix.  36, 37;  Lev.  viii.  11.  This  atonement  was  annually  re- 
peated.   See  Lev.  xvi. 

When  a  house  was  attacked  with  a  certain  species  of  rot, 
(with  the  nature  of  which  we  are  not  acquainted,  but  by  the 
Jews  was  called  leprosy,)  the  decay  was  stopped  by  certain 

Erescribed  means,  and  then  an  atonement  was  made  for  such 
ouse;  after  which  it  was  again  permitted  to  be  inhabited. 
See  Lev.  xiv.  33-53. 

In  the  second  place,  atonements  were  made  for  bodily  pol- 
lution not  caused  by  moral  guilt. 

When  persons  were  attacked  with  leprosy,  or  certain  other 
disorders,  or  had  been  accidentally  defiled  by  certain  natural 
causes,  they  were  considered  unclean,  and,  as  such,  incapable 
of  joining  with  the  congregation  in  the  public  worship  of  the 
tabernacle.  When  they  were  cured  of  their  disease,  or 
cleansed  of  their  accidental  defilement,  an  atonement  was 
made  for  them,  by  which  they  were  restored  to  their  rights 
as  members  of  the  congregation.    See  Lev.  xii.  xiv.  xv. 

In  the  third  place,  atonements  were  made  for  sins  of  igno- 
rance, not  necessarily  connected  with  moral  guilt. 

When  any  person  had  unknowingly  transgressed  any  of 
the  divine  institutions,  or  had  inadvertently  defiled  himself  by 
touching  anything  ceremonially  impure,  he  was  considered 
unclean,  and,  as  such,  incapable  of  joining  in  the  public  wor- 
ship of  the  tabernacle.  An  atonement  was  then  made  for 
him,  by  which  he  was  ceremonially  purified,  and  restored  to 
his  religious  privileges.    See  Lev.  iv.  v. 

In  the  fourth  place  the  atonement  was  the  ceremonial  rite^ 
by  which  persons,  who  had  been  guilty  of  moral  transgression, 
were  again  restored  to  the  privilege  of  participating  in  the 
public  worship. 

When  a  person  had  been  guilty  of  a  wilful  transgression^ 
he  was  considered  as  thereby  having  rendered  himself  un- 
clean, and  unfit  to  participate  in  the  public  worship.  A  cere- 
monial purification,  called  an  atonement^  was  then  made,  by 
which  the  ceremonial  pollutions  was  done  away,  and  the 
transgressor  restored  to  his  religious  privileges.  See  Lev. 
vi,  1-7.  We  find  something  precisely  analagous  in  many  of  the 
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christian  churches  of  the  present  day,  in  which  a  person  guiU 
ty  of  flagrant  misconduct  is  deprived  of  a  particapation  in 
.the  pubhc  ordinances  of  religion,  until  he  has  either  under- 
gone some  penance,  or  has  made  a  profession  of  repentance, 
and  promised  reformation;  on  the  making  of  which  he  is  re- 
stored to  his  former  standing  in  the  church. 

That  the  atonement  in  the  last  mentioned  case,  was  a  cere- 
monial purification  and  not  a  satisfaction  made  to  divine  jus- 
lice  for  moral  guilty  is  perfectly  evident  from  the  following 
considerations:  First,  the  name  of  the  rite,  and  all  the  essen- 
tial ceremonies,  are  the  same  in  all  the  four  cases.  Second- 
ly, the  atonement  made  on  the  annual  day  of  atonement,  was 
an  atonement,  not  only  for  the  pepple^  but  also  for  the  sanctu- 
ary, the  tabernacle  and  the  altar.  It  must  therefore  have  been 
a  ceremonial  purification  such  as  could  be  common  to  all,  as 
the  latter  were  clearly  incapable  of  moral  pollution.  But  on 
this  subject  the  15th  chapter  of  Numbers  is  perfectly  deci- 
sive. There  the  Jewish  law-giver,  after  directing  how 
atonement  is  to  be  made  for  those  who  have  been  guilty  of 
sins  of  ignorance,  forbids  the  making  of  atonement  lor  those 
wno  should  sin  presumptuously,  or  with  an  high  hand;  and 
directs  that  such  *be  cut  oflf  utterly  from  the  people.' 

Having  thus  ascertained,  what  was  the  true  nature  of  the 
sacrifices  or  atonements  for  sin,  made  under  the  old  dispens- 
ation, we  shall  now  be  better  prepared  to  understand  the 
comparison  which  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
makes  between  those  sacrifices  and  the  death  of  Christ. 

Who  was  the  writer  of  that  Epistle  is  not  known.  Origen, 
the  most  learned  among  the  Fathers,  and  who  lived  in  the 
early  part  of  the  third  century,  declares  that  in  his  day  it  was 
not  known  who  was  the  author;  and  what  was  not  then  known 
cannot  be  known  now.  The  common  opinion,  which  ascribes 
this  Epistle  to  the  apostle  Paul,  is  by  most  of  the  biblical 
scholars  of  the  present  day  believed  to  be  unfounded.*  The 
writer  of  it,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  was  evidently  fond 
of  allegorizing;  and  here,  as  in  other  allegorical  writings,  we 
must  constantly  bear  in  mind,  the  opinions  which  were  prev- 
alent at  that  day,  and  take  care  not  to  press  every  incidental 
expression,  if  we  would  arrive  at  a  coirect  knowledge  of  the 
writer's  meaning. 

In  this  Epistle  a  parallel  is  drawn  between  the  Mosaic  and 
Christian  dispensations,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to 

*Profe8M>r  Norton,  in  an  excellent  and  elaborate  essay  on  this  subject,  published 
sometime  ago  in  the  Christian  Examiner,  has  prored  almost  mathematically,  that 
this  epistle  is  not  the  production  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 
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shew  the  great  superiority  of  the  latter  over  the  foroldf,  and 
to  prove,  that  the  Christian  dispensation  is  intended  to  super-' 
sede  and  do  away  with  the  Mosaic  institutions.  For  thist 
purpose  he  attempts  to  prove  the  following  points: 

1st.  That  Christ  was  superior  to  Moses,  and  the  Christiaii 
superior  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation.    See  chap.  iii.  and  Tiii. 

2nd.  That  Christ^s  priesthood  is  of  a  higher  order  than  the 
Aaronic  priesthood.    See  chap.  v.  and  vii« 

3rd.  That  the  sacrifices  or  atonements  of  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation, sanctified  the  worshipper  only,  for  a  time,  and  hence 
had  to  be  annually  renewed;  whereas  by  the  death  of  Christ 
we  are  sanctified  or  made  pure  forever.    See  chap.  ix.  and  Xj 

4th.  That,  by  the  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  institution,  the 
worshipper  was  only  so  far  sanctified,  as  to  be  admitted  to  the 
outer  court  of  the  temple,  (the  high  priest  alone  being  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies,  where  the  Deity  was 
supposed  to  be  in  a  particular  manner  present,  and  thus  stan- 
ding constantly  between  the  worshipper  and  his  God;)  where* 
as,  by  the  death  of  Christ,  we  are  so  sanctified,  as  to  have 
direct  access  to  God.    See  chap.  ix.  and  x. 

The  writer  closes  this  last  point  by  the  exhortation,  that^ 
having  now  access  to  the  holy  of  holies,  that  is,  to  the  imme* 
diate  presence  of  God;  we  should  Mraw  near,  with  a  true 
heart,  with  full  assurance  of  faith.'    See  chap.  x.  19^33. 

From  this  analysis  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  it  appears, 
that  it  was  the  object  of  its  writer  to  reconcile  the  Jewish 
Christians  to  the  abolishment  of  the  Mosaic  institutions.  It 
was  well  calculated  to  effect  that  purpose,  but  certainly 
not  to  teach  the  popular  doctrine  of  a  vicarious  atonement) 
of  which  it  does  not  say  one  word. 

1  have  thus  endeavored  to  shew,  that  the  proofs  brought 
forward  from  the  New  Testament  in  support  of  the  popular 
doctrine  of  the  atonement,  fail  to  establish  that  doctrine;  and 
hence  I  might  well  rest  this  examination  here,  as  that  cannot 
be  a  doctrme  of  Christianity,  which  finds  no  support  in  the 
New  Testament.  But  the  importance  attached  to  this  doc* 
.  trine  requnres,  that  it  should  be  considered  in  all  its  bearings^ 
and  I  shall  therefore,  in  a  following  number,  attempt  to  shew, 
that  that  doctrine  is  at  variance  with  the  express  declara- 
tions of  scripture,  and  with  the  clearest  dictates  of  the  ho- 
man  mind.  h. 
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RENUNCIATION. 


ItZTRAOT  FROH  AN  VfOfmtBAV^  tOtUi 


^o  dream  in  sluggish  sadness  an  those!  hours^ 
Whose  memory  haunts  us  like  the  iEolian  lute — • 
To  dote  on  images  of  summer  flowers. 
And  see  the  Autumn  bearing  us  no  fruit— ^ 
To  weep  vain  tears  by  night  when  all  is  mute,— ^ 
And  bear  through  all  the  cheerful  day  a  pain 
Sufiered  to  rankle  like  a  poison-root, 
And  nursed  into  a  pleasure  and  a  gain-^ 
8uch  is  of  stricken  hearts  the  solade  and  the  bane; 

Unless  they  re-create  the  lost  ideal 
By  living  in  the  present,  with  the  Cares 
of  life  all  thickening  around  them,  instant,  real: — - 
Unless  a  manly,  active  Faith  be  theirs. 
In  whose  broad  light  the  sorrow  that  ensnares 
The  groping  spirit,  is  made  a  golden  gift 
And  a  high  nonor— ^-'till  the  sufferer  wears 
His  pangs  austere  as  kings  their  crowns,  when  swift 
l*hey  hasten  to  new  thrones,  and  their  proud  eyes  uplifts 

C.   p.    Ci 


ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL  AND  tfNiTARlANISM. 

It  is  natural  thftt  Mr.  Campbell,  having  many  heresies  of 
his  own  to  answer  for,  should  not  wish  to  take  the  odium  of 
tbose  of  other  men,  and  should  be  deeply  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  apostolic  saying,  that  ^^  every  man  must  bear  his 
own  burden.''  It  is  natural,  daubtlfess,  that  he  should  dislike 
to  be  called  a  Uniti^rian;  but  we  cannot  hold  him  to  have 
acted  wisely  in  his  late  proceedings  with  the  American  BiUi-> 
cat  Repository*  Many  things  concur  indeed  at  this  time,  to 
make  him  draw  iti  the  reins  of  reform,  and  grow  conserva* 
tive*  He  is  getting  old,  and  age  naturally  leans  to  e9tablished 
opinions.  He  has  founded  a  large  sect,  and  doubtle'«»  thinks 
the  time  has  nearly  come  for  him  and  his  to  be  admitted  to 
the  fellowship  of  the  orUiodoi^  and  take  rank  among  the  es^ 
taUisked  denomiiMlioiifl  of  the  land*    Now,  just  at  tkis  ikaer 
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comes  Mr.  Liaiidis,  and  in  an  elaborate  artide  in  the  BiUieal 
Repository,  accuses  him  of  Unitarianism*  His  soul  is  all  on 
fire  to  repel  this  dark  charge.  Hear  him  in  the  Fehruary 
number  of  the  Millenial  Harbinger,  solemnly  appealing  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  against  the  calumnies  of  Mr* 
Landis.  A  fter  complaining  of  various  things,  he  goes  oa  with 
his  Jeremiad: 

**Nor  would  I  trouble  your  venerable  body  vvrith  the  atfll 
more  wicked  and  outrageous  attempts  at  fostering  upon  me 
the  infamy  of  Unitarianism;  which,  with  the  orthodox  and  yoor 

f petitioner,  is  no  better  than  Deism;  a  faith,  or  rather  an  nnbe* 
ief,"  &c.  &c. 

Knowing  that  a  great  majority  of  Mr.  CampbelPs  churdi 
in  this  part  of  the  country  are  Unitarians,  we  felt  rather  as- 
tonished at  hearing  this  sort  of  slang  from  Mr.  C.  against  their 
opinions;  for,  although  it  was  intended  to  have  effect  with 
the  Presbyterians,  still  it  would  be  read  by  his  own  friends 
also.  We  wondered  what  John  T.  Johnson  and  Barton  W. 
Stowe  would  think,  at  finding  their  opinions  called  ^^no  better 
than  Deism" — entitled  an  ''unbelief  rather  than  a  faith,"  &c 
But  Mr.  Campbell  is  ingenious  enough  to  provide  against  this 
difficulty  also.  In  the  same  nunstber  of  the  Harbinger,  fiir- 
ther  on,  we  find  another  article,  which  was  not  sent  to  the 
Presbytery,  as  we  reckon,  containing  Mr.  Campbell's  answer 
to  the  question:  "What  is  a  Unitarian ?^^  Here  he  explains 
what  he  means  by  his  previous  remarks.  After  saying  that 
this  word  'Hechnically  denotes  one  that  is  opposed  to  trinity, 
or  tri-unity  in  the  Godhead  or  Deity,"  he  tells  us  the  sense  in 
whicl)  he  uses  the  word,  which  it  seems  is  quite  difierent:    ^ 

''I  use  the  term  Unitarian  in  its  obnoxious  sense,  as  indi- 
cating one  who  regards  the  death  of  Christ  as  not  for  sin  nor 
sinners;  but  for  a  proof  of  his  sincerity  and  benevolence. 
With  the  real  Unitarian,  no  real  sin-offering,  no  real  atone- 
ment was  needed;  and  therefore  Christ  died  as  a  martyr. 
This,  with  me,  is  practically  no  better  than  Theism.  Indeed, 
such  a  person  says  he  does  not  believe  '  that  Jesus  died  for  our 
sins,'  or  Hhat  he,  the  just  one,  suffered  for  the  unjust.'" 

^  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Campbell  how  he  reconciles  it  with 
bis  ideas  of  justice,  to  use  in  a  new,  strange  and  obnoxious 
sense,  a  Word  adopted  b^  a  portion  of  his  fellow  christians  to 
express  their  religious  views.  Apply  secretly  any  sense  you 
choose  to  a  phrase,  and  then  use  it  in  that  sense,  and  you 
may  misrepresent  and  slander  the  character  and  opinions  of 
any  one.  Suppose  I  should  say  ^  Mr.  Campbell's  Reform* 
era  disjbelieve  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  future 
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rewxrdit  Ktd  punishtnents;''  and  by  and  by  should  explain 
myself  by  saying, "  I  use  the  word  fteformer  in  an  obnoxious 
sense^  as  signifying  a  Materialist  and  Universaiist.^'  Would 
that  be  fair!  Would  that  be  diffei^ent  from  what  Mr.  G.  has 
done! 

Again,  I  would  ask  Mr.  Campbell  where  he  ever  met  on 
this  orb  with  a  man,  professing  himself  a  christian,  who  re- 
garded the  ^  Ae  death  of  Christ  as  not  for  sin  nor  for  sinners?" 
If  Christ  died  not  for  sinners,  whom  did  he  die  for?  For  my 
own  part,  having  read  pretty  generally  the  writings  of  Eng- 
lish and  American  Unitarians,  I  am  yet  to  hear  of  the  man 
among  them,  who  ^^says  he  does  not  believe  Jesus  died  for 
our  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to 
God."  For,  and  on  account  of  the  sins  of  men,  Jesus  died, 
that  he  might  put  them  away  with  their  guilt  and  ruin,  and 

?urify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people  zealous  of  good  works, 
'his'is  the  universal  faith  of  tfnitarians.     If  Mr.  C.  says  it  is 
not^  he  knows  more  of  our  opinions  than  we  do  ourselves. 

True,  there  are  many  theories  with  regard  to  the  mode  of 
atonement  or  reconciliation,  which  the  Unitarians  reject 
as  unscriptural  and  irrational.  They  do  not  believe,  with  the 
old  theologians,  that  Christ  died,  1.  To  pay  a  debt  to  the 
Devil — ^nor  2.  To  appease  the  wrath  of  God — ^nor  3.  To  bear 
as  a  substitute,  the  full  punishment  due  to  the  sinner — nor  4. 
To  make  it  possible  for  God  to  forgive  the  penitent  without 
violating  the  principles  of  justice — but  5.  To  manifest  the 
love  of  God  so  as  to  touch  the  sinner's  heart,  and  bring  him 
to  repentance  and  make  him  fit  to  be  forgiven.  The  three 
first  views  are  generally  rejected  by  all  theologians  of  the 
present  day.  The  fourth  is  perfectly  unscriptural,  and  can^ 
not  stand  the  test  of  inquiry.  Christ  according  to  us,  and 
according  to  the  Bible,  died  to^reconcile  men  to  God,  not  God 
to  man, — to  bring  us  to  Him,  not  Him  to  us — to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  repent  and  be  forgiven,  not  to  make  it  possible 
for  God  to  forgive  the  penitent.  God  always  could  and 
always  did  forgive  the  penitent.  ^^When  the  wicked  man 
turneth  away  from  his  wickedness,  he  shall  save  his  soul 
alive." 

Mr.  Campbell,  as  it  seems  to  us,  talks  very  vaguely  about 
the  atonement,  and  does  not  appear  to  fix  any  precise  ideas 
to  the  language  he  uses  on  that  momentous  subject.  He 
talks  about  a  sin-offering,  sacrifice  for  sin,  &c.,  without  defin- 
ing what  he  really  means  by  these  phrases.  I  wait  with  im- 
patience for  the  discussion  of  these  words  which  he  proposes 
m  the  Harbinger.  • 
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In  his  letter  to  the  Presbytery^  Mr.  CampbeU  says  thai 
Unitarianisin  with  the  orthodox  and  hirnseli^  is  no  better  than 
Deism.  In  the  article  for  his  own  people  he  changes  the 
phrase,  **Th*s,  with  me  is  practically  no  better  thi^  TheismJ" 
Was  it  accidental,  this  sol'tening  off  the  term  when  ho  vtas 
addressing  those  among  whom  were  many  Unitarianst 

There  is  one  more  question  which  I  have  to  put  to  Mr. 
Campbell,  about  this  business.  Mr.  Land  is  accuses  him  of 
Unitarianism,  and  evidently  means  by  this  a  denial  of  the 
Trinity.  Mr.  Campbell  says  it  is  false,  and  that  he  thinks 
Unitarianism  as  bad  as  Deism.  But  presently  he  explains 
himself  to  man  not  the  denial  of  the  Trinity^  but  the  denial  <^ 
the  Atonement.  I  would  ask,  is  it  right  to  use  words  in  a  sense 
of  our  owD,  in  denying  a  charge  of  this  sort?  To  me  it 
seems  like  equivocation. 

In  short,  Mr.  CampbelPs  language  about  Unitarianism  when 
talking  with  Presbyterians  and  with  his  own  readers  is  so 
different  that  it  can  scarcely  be  reconciled.  The  name  <^ 
Unitarian  is,  I  fear,  the  great  stumbling  block  with  htm  as  with 
others.  He  is  not  a  Unitarian,  but  he  '^  rejects  Trinitarian- 
ism  because  of  its  unscriptural,  unintelligible,  and  barbarous 
phraseology :  regarding  it  as  a  system  of  polytheism.''  With 
Dr.  Peters  I  ask,  *'If  not  a  Trinitarian  nor  a  Unitarian  what 
is  her 

The  ibllowing  passage  will  bear  some  critieism:  *^The 

Ehrase  ^Supreme  Deity,'  is  to  my  mind  perfectljr  Pagan.  What! 
ave  we  got  one  supreme  Jove,  with  his  retinue  of  inferior 
gods  and  demi-godsf  I  was  once  asked  by  a  very  conceited 
and  self-confident  preacher,  whether  I  believed  Jesus  the  sth 
preme  God?  Had  it  not  been  in  a  worshipping  assembly,  I 
would  have  asked  him  how  many  inferior  Gods  he  acknowt 
cdgedf 

Before  Mr.  Campbell  permitted  himself  to  ridicule  the 
phrase  ^^Supreme  Oodj^  he  might  have  remembered  thai  it 
vas  exactly  equivalent  to  ^Most  High  God,"  a  phrase  which 
occurs  often  in  the  Old,  and  at  least  once  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, (Heb.  vii.  1.)  He  was  in  fact  therefore  ridiculing  the 
language  of  the  Bible,  for  his  objections  apply  as  forcibly  to 
the  latter  phrase  as  the  former.  As  forcibly,  but  in  fact,  they 
have  no  weight  in  either  case.    When  Melchisidec  is  called 

Sriest  of  the  Most  High  God,  the  apostle  means  to  declare 
ehovah  supreme  over  all  who  are  called  Gods^  not  to  admit 
them  to  be  such.  The  Bible  calls  Jehovah  ^Hhe  Most  High 
God,"  to  express  the  superiority  to  all  other  beings  who  had 
the  z^ame  of^  God.     We  call  the  Father  ^«the  Supreme  God^" 
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to  express  his  superiority  to  other  beings  who  now  bear  the 
name  of  God  in  the  christian  worldt 

Mr.  Campbell  is  in  the  habit  of  speaking  with  great  con- 
tempt of  tLs  whole  controversy  between  Unitarians  and 
Trinitarians,  as  perfectly  puerile,  childish,  and  unimportant, 
yet  preaches  sermon  upon  sermon,  and  writes  page  after  page 
to  show  the  absolute  necessity  of  using  a  certain  amount  of 
water  in  the  act  of  baptism.  The  first  of  these  questions  he 
considers  beneath  the  notice  of  a  wise  man,  the  last  as  touch* 
ing  the  very  essentials  of  Christianity.  For  our  own  part, 
we  think  neither  of  these  questions  fundamental,  nor  yet  as 
wholly  unimportant;  but  we  hold  opinions  to  be  more  impor- 
tant than  forms  and  ceremonies,  because  they  have  a  gretiter 
influence  on  the  character  as  coming  closer  to  the  soul:  opin- 
ions are  inward,  ceremonies  outward.  A  question  which  is 
to  decide  to  whom  we  ought  to  pray,  and  which  is  to  deter- 
mine whether  mystery,  doubt,  and  blind  submission  are  more 
acceptable  than  clear  convictions  and  intelligent  worship,  must 
needs  be  more  important  than  that  other  question  (which, 
however,  we  do. not  pretend  to  despise,)  ^^Can  a  man  profess 
Christianity  without  being  wholly  covered  over  with  waterY" 

J*  F.  c. 
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I  remember, /<»r  it  was  just  on  the  verge  of  my  youth,  the 
burst  of  joy  with  which  the  devlopement  of  the  Unitarian  sect, 
as  a  sect,  was  hailed  in  this  community,  especially  by  the 
young*  The  fetters  of  a  time  honored  tradition  were  broken, 
and  we  were  free  to  accept  the  idea  that  human  responsibility 
spread  over  the  fact  of  regeneration;  that  the  grace  of  Ood 
was  not  something  foreign  and  alien  from  our  nature,  but  an 
element  of  it;  waiting  only  a  kindred  touch  to  come  forth 
consciously,  and  sanctify  the  whole  soul,  even  up  to  the  stat- 
ure of  Jesus  Christ.  But  one  pamphlet  ever  published  in  this 
country,  and  that  a  political  one,  ever  had  so  extensive  a  cir- 
culation as  the  statement  of  the  Unitarian  doctrine  made  by 
Dr.  Channing  in  his  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Sparks. 

But  since  that  time  what  has  Unitarianism  done?  It  has 
made  headway  as  a  sect— *ex tended  itself  horizontally  it  is 
true;  and  it  has  in  some  degree  explored  its  harmonies  with 
the  cM'thodox  sects,  from  which  it  separated  itself.  But  has 
it  penetrated  more  deeply  into  Truth  itselft  Has  it  taught  or 
ever  leamt  any  new  secrets  of  spiritual  lifef    Has  it  gone  on 
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to  marry  into  each  other  the  religious  and  intellectual  lifo  as 
was  to  have  been  expected  from  those  who  vindioiited  Jesus 
as  a  type  of  the  Human  soul,  and  little  children  as  bom  ^of 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,''  which  adult  men  can  only  enter 
by  being  ^  born  again?"  Unless  we  speak  of  the  New'School, 
now  rismg  like  a  phoenix  out  of  the  ashes  of  old  Unita* 
rianism,  which  as  a  sect  seems  to  have  had  its  day,  I  think 
we  must  say  no.  If  we  look  at  Mr.  Norton,  and  sonte  few 
who  sympathise  with  him,  we  must  say,  that  Unitarianisin 
has  stopped  short  at  the  overthrow  of  technical  error;  thath 
did  not  exterminate  the  seeds  of  error;  and  consequently  the 
Unitarian  Church  has  become  as  formal,  as  lifeless,  nay,  as 
bigoted  as  any  other  church.  This  is  especially  true  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  Unitarianism  is  comparatively 
old.  In  new  settlements,  with  you  for  instance,  where  its 
John  Baptist  work  is  yet  to  be  done,  the  glow  of  the  first  love 
may  be  felt.  But  the  same  early  decrepitude  will  come  upon 
you  there,  unless  you  keep  true  to  the  original  principle  of 
an  absolute  freedom.  The  superstition  of  Unitarianism  is  a 
product  of  the  almost  exclusive  direction  of  its  studies.  The 
sect  has  been  so  eager  to  remand  men  from  the  ^  traditions 
of  the  Elders"  to  the  Gospel  record;  and  from  the  commen- 
taries of  later  times  to  those  of  the  Apostles;  that  it  has 
ended  in  giving  too  great  a  value  to  the  letter  of  the  record; 
and  in  too  much  givmg  up  the  inalienable  privilege  of  man« 
which  was  Jesus'  first  principle,  and  which  made  him  what 
he  was, — the  privilege  of  *^  reading  GOD  directly,  instead  of 
other  men's  traditions  of  him."  Indeed  has  there  ever  been 
even  an  Unitarian  who  has  steadily,  and  on  principle,  to  any 
great  extent  himself  exercised  this  privilege  as  a  duty?  But 
of  what  use  was  it  to  prove  so  laboriously  that  the  eloquent 
representations  of  scripture  concerning  the  depravity  of  men 
were  not  to  be  interpreted  logically,  as  a  last  analysis  of  the 
nature  of  man,  if  we  were  not  to  be  encouraged  by  it  to  open 
our  own  inward  door  into  the  Eternal  Spirit.  It  could  cer- 
tainly answer  no  good  end,  to  mitigate  the  sentence  which 
conscience  passes  upon  our  actual  life,  by  striking  out  of  the 
religious  vocabulary  the  term  total  depravity,  unless  we  im- 
mediately realise  the  presence  in  the  depths  of  our  souls  of 
an  all-regenerating  element,  before  which 

'*Thi8  mortal  nature  shrinks 
As  guilty  thing  surprised;" 

for  surely  no  believers  in  the  distinction  between  good  and 
evil  can  wish  to  diminish  our  sensibility  to  evil,  but  only  to 
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increase  our  sense  of  personal  responsibility  with  regard  to 
it.  The  rejecter  of  the  doctrine  of  the  total  depravity,  no 
less  than  the  believer  in  it,  abhors  all  evil.  He  feels  it  to  be 
the  privation  absolutely  of  'hat  moral  good  which  lifts  the 
soul  of  man  into  the  divine  life.  Religion  is  something  more 
than  a" negation  of  traditionary  errors.  It  is  the  feeling  of  the 
union  of  the  soul  with  God.  It  was  relatively  important  that 
those  church  errors  which  practically  destroyed  the  confidence 
of  the  soul  in  Reason,  by  confounding  its  proper  action  in 
moral  character  with  that  of  the  appetites,  should  be  done 
away;  and  Uhitarianism,by  attacking  the  term  Total  Depravi- 
ty, and  exposing  the  logical  illusions  which  have  supported  it 
under  the  names  of  Trinity,  Vicarious  Atonement,  &c.,  has 
done  a  service  to  the  present  age,  born  to  an  inheritance  of 
so  much  historical  error.  But  at  best  this  has  been  only  pre- 
paring the  way  for  men  to  become  religious.  A  man  is  not 
a  Christian — is  not  religious — because  he  knows  that  the  five 
points  of  Calvinism  are  false  positions,  or  even  because  he 
he  can  prove  that  no  false  doctrines  are  stated  in  the  Bible. 
Unitarians  have  not  done  much  for  man,  when  they  have 
proved  that  common  orthodoxy  is  false,  though  we  believe 
they  have  done  something.  At  most  they  have  only  done 
what  John  the  Baptist  did — prepared  the  way  for  the  Light 
which  lighteth  every  man  who  cometh  into  the  world — they 
have  not  seen  that  light. 

I  must  not  forget,  however,  that  the  so  called  Unitarian  sect 
have  always  enveloped  a  large  number  of  individuals,  though 
ihey  have  made  little  impression  because  not  banded  into  a 
party,  who  have  all  along  kept  time  to  the  "dreams  of  their 
youth,"  and  never  identified  Christianity  or  Truth  with  the 
fortunes  of  any  sect.  These  persons,  of  whom  Dr.  Channing 
has  always  been  the  organ,  have  always  spoken  of  advance; 
and  to  them  it  has  been  always  evident  that  what  was  called 
Unitarianism  was  but  the  chrysalid  of  the  winged  life  of  Re- 
ligion, which  was  by  and  by  to  soar.  These,  and  the  young, 
who  never  knew  the  creeping  life  of  any  superstition,  and 
who  demand  of  the  church,  in  which  they  are  brought  up, 
something  more  than  even  a  clear  echo  of  the  Apostolic  ase, 
constitute  a  New  School j  who  are  asking  how  may  we  live 
such  a  spiritual  life  as  Jesus  lived. 

Eastern  Correspondence* 
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ANCIENT  CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  OXFORD 
TRACTS* 

This  IS  the  title  of  a  work  lately  poblished,  from  the  pefl 
of  Isaac  Taylor,  author  of  "Spiritual  Despotism,  &C.''  It  is 
a  very  able,  and  as  appears  to  me,  unanswerable  argument 
against  the  doctrines  and  aims  of  the  Oxford  Tract  writers. 

The  Oxford  Tract  writers  recommend  most  earnestly,  a 
return  to  the  "Ancient  Christianity"  of  the  third  century,  or 
thereabout.  They  are  sick  of  modern  Protestantism,  sick  of 
Neology,  and  think  that  the  only  care  for  the  diseases  of  the 
times  is  to  jump  back  fourteen  hundred  years,  leaping  smooth- 
ly over  the  whole  Roman  Apostacy^  and  lighting  on  the  pure 
and  happy  days  of  Athanasius  and  Ambrose.  They  are  in 
love  with  the  past.  Their  eyes  are  in  their  hind-head,  not 
their  forehead,  and  if  a  name  is  to  be  coined  for  them,  as 
they  are  the  antagonists  of  the  Neologists,  let  us  call  them 
Palaiolocists,  i.  e..  Lovers  of  Old  Things.  These  Oxford  wri- 
ters are  Teamed,  able,  and  deeply  devout.  Their  views  it  ap- 
pears are  spreading  among  Episcopalians  both  in  England 
and  America. 

Now,  Mr.  Taylor's  view  of  th^matter  is  briefly  this: 

1.  His  is  a  very  serious  business,  and  likely  to  produce 
important  consequences,  and  must  be  earnestly  met  and  pon- 
dered. 

2.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Modem  Church  depends  on  the  An- 
cient Church,  (though  he  omits  to  define  wherein  this  consistSi 
how  far  it  goes,  and  where  it  stops.) 

3.  But  that  the  Church  in  the  year  300  or  thereabout,  was^ 
essentially  corrupt  in  doctrine  and  practice  can  be  clearly 
shown. 

4«  That  the  Romish  Church  was  rather  an  improvement  on 
previous  Christianity. 

5.  That  Jerome,  Ambrose,  Gregory^  Athanasius^  &C.9  are 
full  of  false  doctrine  and  false  morals. 

6.  That  a  Gnostic  Theology,  an  Anti-Christian  Asceticism^ 
and  a  corrupt  state  of  manners  prevailed  in  the  church  univer- 
sal, in  the  times  to  which  the  Oxford  Tracts  would  recall  us^ 

7.  That  therefore  it  is  better  to  go  forward  and  not  back. 
We  will  extract  a  few  sentences  from  this  pithy  writer: 
"I  boldly  say  that  popery,  foul  as  it  is,  and  has  ever  been^ 

in  the  mass,  might  yet  fairly  represent  itself  as  a  reform  upon 
early  Christianity.^^ 

The  following  quotation  from  TertuUian  seems  to  be  the 
origin  of  Milton's  famous  lines,  commencing: 
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•*  So  from  the  root 

Springs  lighter  the  green  stalk,  from  thence  the  leaves  ^ 

More  aei^,  la^t  the  bright  consummate  flower."*^Paf .  Loit,  B,  5. 

^  Look  at  the  natural  world,  and  see  the  plant  gradually 
ripening  to  its  fruit,  first  a  mere  grain;  from  the  grain  arises 
the  green  stalk,  and  from  the  stalk  shoots  up  the  shrub;  then 
the  boughs  and  branches  get  strength;  thence  the  swelling 
bud;  and  from  the  bud  the  blossom;  and  from  the  flower  the 
fruit;  which,  at  the  first  crude  and  shapeless,  by  little  and  lit- 
tle proceeds,  and  attains  its  ripe  softness  and  flavor.  And  so 
in  religion;  for  it  is  the  same  God  of  nature  and  of  religion; 
at  first  in  its  rudiments  only,  nature  surmising  something  con- 
cerning God;  then  by  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  advanced 
to  its  infant  state;  then  by  the  Gospel  it  reached  the  heats  of 
youth;  and  now,  by  the  Comforter  is  moulded  to  its  maturity." 
rage  143. — If  rather  the  Scripture  parable  "first  the  blade, 
then  the  ear,"  &c.,  is  not  the  origin  of  both. 

"  An  orthodoxy,  logically  precise,  has  served,  with  many 
an  ardent  spirit,  as  the  blind  of  a  most  corrupt  theology." — 
Page  207. 

"I  should  urge  an  opponent  to  confess  that  the  very  best  of 
the  writers  of  the  Nicene  age,  say  Chrysostom,  Augustine, 
Basil,  Ambrose,  Jerome  and  the  Gregorys,  fall  far  behind  the 
Jewish  Prophets,  as  to  the  notions  they  convey  of  the  dig- 
nity ELud  purity  of  the  divine  nature." — ^rage229. 

"Gall  Gregory  Nyssen  a  Christian  father,  and  Epictetus  a 
heathen  philosopher  if  you  please,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  could 
take  many  entire  pages  from  both,  and  placing  them  in  their 
naked  merits  before  an  acute  and  intelligent  Cnristian  reader, 
desiring  him  from  internal  evidence  alone  to  endorse  each 
quotation  with  the  word  Christian  or  Heathen,  and  he  would 
as  often  interchange  them,  as  apply  them  truly." — Page  233. 

"  Drop  a  few  words  borrowed  from  the  Scriptures,  and 
substitute  a  few  drawn  from  the  Koran,  and  then  this  memoir 
of  St.  Anthony,  by  Athanasius,  might  serve,  as  to  its  temper, 
spirit,  and  substance,  nearly  as  well  for  a  Mohometan  dervish 
as  for  a  Christian  saint." — rage  278. 

There  are  many  very  striking  views  and  interesting  passa- 
ges in  this,  as  in  the  other  works  of  Mr.  Taylor.  We  wish 
we  nad  room  for  larger  extracts.  He  anticipates  that  the  Ox- 
ford Divines  will  soon  attempt  to  introduce  celibacy  into  the 
English  Church,  and  he  therefore  devotes  the  largest  part  of 
his  work  to  a  consideration  of  the  evils  which,  even  in  the 
earliest  times  flowed  out  of  that  system.  j.  r.  c. 
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LANE  SEMINARY. 

Wednesday,  June  lOth^was 
the  day  for  graduation  of  the 
Senior  class  m  this  institution. 
In  company  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
^e  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
present.  We  were  much  grat- 
ified to  hear  that  its  condition 
is  more  promising  than  it  has 
been  for  some  time  past*  Du- 
ring the  last  year,  thirty-one 
students  have  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  the  seminary;  eight 
of  whom  leave  this  summer, 
being  prepared  in  the  opinion 
of  their  teachers,  for  the  re- 
sponsible duties  of  their  pro- 
fession. 

We  earnestly  wish  success 
to  this  institution;  not  because 
we  think  it  is  doing  what  we 
should  like  to  see  done  for  the 
Western  country;  but  be- 
cause in  its  own  way  and 
within  its  own  sphere  it  is  do- 
in^  undoubted  good.  It  in- 
culcates freedom  of  thought, 
speech,  action,  as  far  as  we 
could  reasonably  expect  from 
ihe   New   School   Presbyte- 


rians. These  gentlemen  oc- 
cupy so  dubious  a  position 
that  they  must  necessarily  be 
cautious  to  avoid  misconcep- 
tion. Enemies  are  ready 
enough  to  frighten  them  with 
that  symbol  of  all  abomina- 
tions* the  name  Unitarian; 
which  they  in  conscience  are 
bound  to  '  reject.  For  our- 
selves, we  have  no  anticipa- 
tions of  seeing  them  become 
Unitarians.  Our  friends  of 
the  **  New  Church"  say  that 
Calvin  is  a  Unitarian  now  in 
the  spiritual  world;  but  we 
have  little  expectation  that 
his  followers  will  become  so 
on  earth.  And  we  do  not  de- 
sire that  they  should.  If  our 
brethren  of  other  denomina- 
tions will  imbibe  our  princi^ 
pies  and  spirit,  and  freely 
pursue  truth, and  freely  preach 
It,  and  encourage  others  to 
do  the  same,  they  will  gratify 
our  hope,  far  more  than  if  they 
became  nominally  Unitarians. 
We  do  not  profess  to  have 
found  the  whole  truth;  we 
would  have  our  friends  follow 
the  only  Lord  and  Master,  rvat 
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his  disciples,  and  both  in 
thoaght  and  life,  express  the 
benediction,  ^  Grace  be  wiih 
all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  sincerity." 


THE  WESTERN  PEACE-MAKER, 

A  NKW   PKUODICAL--0ZF0RD,  OHIO. 

What  a  grand  name !  And 
how  will  you  make  peace, 
brethren?  **By  dwelling  upon 
the  essentials^  in  which  Chris- 
tians agree."  Good!  But 
what  Christians?  Evangelic 
eal  Christians!  Ah!  Much 
we  fear  that  road  does  not 
lead  to  peace*  Suppose  we, 
the  Editors  of  the  Messenger 
should  preach  Christian  union, 
and  you  should  say,  "we  re- 
joice at  these  words,  they  are 
good  words,  timely  words, 
words  of  promise — we  will 
go  with  you  heart  and  hand 
for  Christian  union;"  and  we 
shouM  turn  round  and  say 
with  some  coolness,  "we  were 
speaking  to  Evangelical  Chris* 
tians;"  what  would  be  your 
feelings?  Pretty  much  what 
ours  are  now,  friends.  For 
we  presume  you  would  deny 
%s  the  name  of  Evangelical 
Christians.  Leave  out  the 
name  Evangelical  as  tautolo- 
gical, and  worse,  as  exclusive. 
An  .Evangelical  Christian  is  a 
Christian — a  Christian  is  an 
Evangelical  Christian.  Do 
not,  under  pretence  and  with 
the  desire  of  breaking  down 
oU  barriers^  build  up  a  new 
one*    Understand  us,  we  do 


and  forever  will  preach  Chris^ 
tian  union;  we  offer  you  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship.  If 
you  accept  it,  peace  be  with 
you!  If  you  reject  it;  still 
peace  be  with  you !  The  time 
will  come,  though  perhaps  not 
in  our  day,  when  all  these 
poor  divisions  will  be  swept 
away,  and  the  followers  of 
Jesus  will  make  one  brother- 
hood!   So  be  it!    Amen! 


THE  CINCINNATI  OBSERVER. 

We  rejoice  to  see  another 
religious  newspaper  published 
among  us.  The  only  ones 
previously  circulating  heroi 
we  believe  were  the  Western 
Christian  Advocate,  the  able, 
and  for  the  most  part  candid 
organ  of  the  Methodist  body  { 
and  the  Universalis t  papei^; 
unless  indeed  our  friend  Dr. 
Bailey's  weekly  Philanthro- 
pist should  be  called,  ad  it  de* 
serves  to  be,  a  religious  paper* 
We^trust  the  Observer  will 
be  as  well  supported,  as  we 
know  it  will  be  well  con* 
ducted. 


A  PROUD  MONTH  FOR  CIN- 
CINNATL 

The  month  of  June  had 
witnessed  the  Examinations 
of  the  Common  Schools — of 
the  Cincinnati  College— of  the 
Woodward  CoUege'and  High 
School — and  the  ethibitions 
of  skill  and  taste  at  the^  Me* 
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cbanics'  Fair;  and  in  view  of 
tliese  noble  institutions  we 
cannot  but  say,  ^  truly  the 
lines  have  fallen  to  us  in 
pleasant  places.^'  Our  city  is 
as  full  of  moral  and  intellect 
tual  life  as  it  is  of  business  en- 
ergy. Its  mind  and  charac- 
ter advance  as  rapidly  as  its 
population  and  property  in- 
crease. 

The  Common  Schools. — In 
our  next  number  we  shall 
give  the  statistics  of  these 
schools.  We  will  only  now 
say,  that  the  past  year  has, 
like  the  years  which  preced- 
ed it,  brought  improvement. 
Our  citizens,  are  every  day 
becoming  more  alive  to  the 
importance  of  these  ^  People's 
Colleges,^'  as  they  have  well 
been  called*  What  a  re- 
proach is  it  upon  the  secta- 
rian spirit  of  these  free  Staftes, 
that  we  cannot  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  German  and  French 
Schools,  and  make  religious 
and  moral  truth  the  root,  upon 
which  to  graft  all  knowledge! 
We  feel  as  yet  but  imperfectly 
our  sonal  duties;  though  all 
intelligent  men  are  well  con- 
vinced that  interest  commands 
society  to  educate  every  citi- 
zen. Common  sense  echoes 
the  pithy  words  of  Dr.  Beech- 
er,  ^'  an  education  is  the  best 
bill  of  naturalization.''  It  is 
well  that  society  has  awaked 
to  a  sense  of  its  true  interests 
But  a  higher  era  of  improve- 
ment will  be  introduced,  when 
it  shall  be  established  as  an 
axiom,  that  every  child  has 


a  right  to  lint  highest  y 
tion  society  can  pre  h;  and 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  aociety 
to  aid  every  human  being  to 
become  in  character  and  mmd 
all  that  it  is  fitted  by  natural 
endowment  to  be.  Society 
18  not  yet  awake  to  its  dutit^ 
There  are  many  children^  and 
they  chiefly  among  the  youngs 
who  are  still  shut  out  from 
the  benefits  of  our  achoolsw 
But  we  will  not,  in  hoping  for 
a  time  when  all  children  will 
be  taught,  and  all  teachers 
suitably  honored  and  recom- 
pensed, be  ungrateful  to  the 
best  benefactors  of  our  com- 
munity, — the  Fathers  and  Pa- 
trons of  our  Common  Schools. 
Among  our  schools  we  must 
not  overlook  those  for  colored 
children,  which  are  supported 
partly  by  payments  from  the 
parents,  partly  by  contribu- 
tions, well  attended,  and  un- 
der excellent  management. 
Our  colored  population  would 
have  been  even  more  improv- 
ed than  they  are,  had  they 
not  so  long  been  wrongfully 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the 
school-fund,  to  which  they 
contribute  their  fair  propor- 
tion. Every  Christian  should 
feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  ^i- 
courage  by  his  presence,  co- 
operation and  money,  our 
Common  Schools. 

The  Cincinnati  College^ 
and  the  Woodward  College 
and  High  School^  are  both  in 
a  flourishing  condition.  The 
number  of  scholars  is  increas- 
ing in  each.    This  we  rejoice 
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to  bMr«  'This  nraltipKcatton 
of  Gclleges  tbrovghout  our 
Isold  will  bring  one  benefit  at 
leasts  that  many  more  young 
men  Mnill  receive  good  educa- 
tions* .  In  the  course  of  years, 
our  larger  and  older  Collegiate 
InatitutiiMis  will  become  Uni- 
verHHea^  where  less  time  will 
be  giy^d  to  elementary  in- 
structiony  and  where  young 
men  already  trained  in  Col- 
lege, will,  under  the  guidance 
of  able  lecturers,  and  with 
the  aid  of  well  selected  libra- 
ries, press  on  to  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  highest 
branches  of  knowledge.  We 
have  regretted  that  the  exam- 
inations of  these  colleges, 
which  have  afforded  the  most 
honorable  proofs  at  once  of 
the  ability  of  the  professors 
and  of  the  zeal  of  the  pupils, 
have  been  so  thinly  attended. 
Our  clergy  at  least  should  in 
future  find  or  make  time  to 
be  present;  and  thus  encour- 
age the  meritorious  toils  of  our 
truly  excellent  Professors. 
The  evening  meetings,  how- 
ever, have  been  thronged. 
And  our  young  friends  will, 
we  trust,  allow  us  to  urge 
them  to  carry  out  into  life 
the  high  ideal  of  principle, 
which  they  in  their  addresses 
so  earnestly  presented.  Do 
this,  brothers!  and  you  will 
bless  the  communitiesof  which 
you  become  members,  and  re- 
pay with  interest  to  posterity 
the  benefits  bequeathed  by  the 
past. 
The  Mechanics'  Fair.— We 


trust  our  friends  will  be  en- 
abled by  their  receipts  at  this 
exhibition  to  do  much  to  paty 
off  the  debt  they  with  such  a 
generous  spirit  have  contract- 
ed. The  lectures  of  the  past 
year  have  been  good  and  weU 
attended.  By  such  means  as 
classes,  lectures,  libraries, 
and  reading  rooms,  our  me« 
chanics  will  raise  themselves 
to  a  just  level  in  the  social 
scale,  and  make  intelligence 
and  character  the  true  test  of 
ipen.  We  understand  that  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  Insti- 
sute  during  the  coming  season 
to  establish  a  course  of  circu" 
lating  lectures^  if  we  may  use 
such  an  expression,  to  be  de^ 
li vered  in  diflbrent  parts  of  the 
city.  The  plan  is  an  excel- 
lent one.  It  must  attract  and 
draw  in  many,  especially  ap- 
prentices, who  might  other- 
wise be  mere  idlers,  and  per- 
haps something  worse.  Suc- 
cess to  Mechanics'  Institutes 
everywhere. 


PROSPECTS  OF  UNITARIANISM. 

Thirty-two  Auxiliary  Asso- 
ciations have  been  formed 
within  the  past  year  by  our 
energetic  Agent,  Kev.  Charles 
Briggs.  The  cause  of  spiri- 
tual freedom  prospers  in 
Maine.  The  Association  has 
aided  twenty  Societies,  and 
employed  twelve  Missiona- 
ries during  the  year  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country.  It 
seems  to  be  determined  thai 
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the  churches  at  the  East  will 
do  their  part  to  the  support 
of  an   Agent  at  the   West. 
Since   1825,  the  number  of 
Unitarian  Associations  has  in- 
creased from  120  to  230.    A 
sum  of   fifty   thousand    doU 
lars  has  been  given   by  one 
gentleman  in  Boston,  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  liberal 
Christianity.     We  are  surpri- 
sed and  ashamed  to  hear  that 
our  theological  institution  at 
Cambridge  is  languishing  for 
want  of  funds.     Surely  our 
Eastern   clergy  might   by  a 
slight  effort  raise  out  of  their 
several  congregations  a  sum 
large  enough  to  endow  that 
Institution  permanently.     Be 
quick,  friends!  for  we  intend 
to  draw  upon  your  charities, 
no!  we  will  not  say  charities, 
but  the  funds   you  hold  in 
trust  for  the  church,  in  a  short 
time.    There  are  young  men 
not  a  few  in  the  valley,  strong 
in  faith  and  warm  in  love,  and 
ready    in  every    thing    but 
means,  to  become  ministers. 
In  some  way  they  must^  must 
be  educated  for  this  work. 
The  harvest  is  plenteous  and 
white;    but  where    are    the 
reapers?  Western  young  men 
we  must  have,  whose  hearts 
and  homes  are  here,  for  the 
work  of  Western  Missions. 
Hundreds  and  thousands  there 
are  all   over  this  wide  land, 
who  will  be  Christians  after 
the  way  called  Unitarian  her- 
esy, or  not  at  all.    There  are 
many  whom  even  the  Chris- 
tians and  the    Campbelliteg 


will  not  catber  in;  and  whom 
it  is  our  duty  to  seek  out  zni 
save.  We  ought  to  send  out 
our  preachers  throughout  the 
land,  preaching  ^^Libertv,  Ho- 
liness, and  Love.^  Where 
are  these  preachers?  CSam- 
bridge  will  never  give  us  men 
enough.  We  rejoice  to  hear 
that  Mr.  Conant,  of  Chicago^ 
who  has  so  long  been  a  lay* 
preacher,  has  gone  to  GtoH 
bridge  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  Ministry.  At  Erie,  the 
Society,  which  of  late  have 
had  an  Episcopal  clergymen, 
have  invited  Messrs.  Hosmer, 
Emmons,  and  Cruft,  to  preach 
for  them.  At  Warren,  Mas- 
sillon,  Zanesville,  Springfield^ 
Dayton,  and  other  places  in 
this  State,  they  wish  to  hear 
our  preachers.  There  are 
several  openings,  too,  in  Ken- 
tucky. At  Madison,  Indi- 
ana«  but  for  the  depressed 
state  of  money  matters  a  So* 
ciety  could  probably  be  form- 
ed. The  Unitarian  denomi- 
nation must  have  more  preach* 
ers  here,  or  else  prove  itself 
faithless  to  duty. 

Quiiccir,  IixiNomt  June  9tl^  1840l 

Dear  Sra: — Your  **  Mes- 
senger" -has  again  made  its 
appearance  among  us,  and 
though  needless  to  add,  I  must 
say  that  we  rqoice  at  its  re- 
turn. We  have  long  desired 
to  hail  its  re-appearance,  and 
now  hope  that  it  may  not 
again  disappear.  The  plan  of 
the  work  meets  with  the  cor- 
dial approval  of  all  who  have 
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permed  it.  Yoa  ask,  who 
will  Tolunteer  to  become 
agentB  for  itt  I  reply,  that 
the  person  whose  name  I  now 
transmit,  offisrs  to  do  all  in 
bis  power  to  extend  its  circu- 
ktioa. 

Perhaps  your  readers  may 
be  pleased  to  hear  something 
of  the  progress  of  our  new 
Society  in  this  place.  For 
their  information,  1  will  state 
that,  through  the  kindness  and 
exertions  of  our  esteemed 
firiend.  Rev.  Mr.  Eliot  of  St. 
Louis,  we  have  been  provided 
with  funds  from  the  Society 
for  Propagating  the  Gospel, 
for  the  support  of  preaching 
for  six  months,  commencing 
in  March  last.  Since  that 
time,  Rev.  W.  P.  Huntington 
has  been  laboring  with  us,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  his  term, 
he  goes  to  Hillsborough,  to 
spend  six  months  at  the  charge 
of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association.  Through  the 
liberality  of  our  friends  at  St. 
Louis  and  the  East,  we  have 
been  enabled  to  commence 
the  building  of  a  small  house 
of  worship,  which  will  prob- 
ably be  completed  in  the 
month  of  August.  In  the 
mean  time,  we  shall  endeavor 
to  make  arrangements  for 
regular  services.  As  yet,  our 
numbers  are  small,  and  our 
means  limited;  but  we  hope, 
b^  perseverance  and  a  little 
aid  from  our  friends  abroad, 
to  build  up  a  large  congrega- 
tion of  liberal  Christians.  Our 
prospects  are  certainly  en- 
4:ouraging. 


The  Circular,  published  in 
your  May  number,  has  been 
discussed  by  our  Society,  and 
a  vote,  approving  of  the  ob- 
ject therein  stated,  passed. 
In  concert  with  the  opera-* 
tions  of  the  American  Unita-* 
rian  Association,  that  propos- 
ed in  the  Circular  will  do 
much  in  advancing  the  cause 
of  truth  and  a  rational  Chris- 
tianity. May  it  accomplish 
all  that  the  most  sanguine 
anticipations  of  its  founders 
have  desired. 

Yours,  respectfully. 


Qaimnr,  Ilunou,  May  Sth,  1640. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  ChritUan  Regif 

ier: 

Dear  Sir: — At  a  meeting 
of  the  members  of  the  Second 
Congregational  Society,  in  this 
place,  the  following  resolu* 
tions  were  unanimously  adop- 
ted: 

Resolved,  That  our  friends 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  at  Worces- 
ter, Lowell,  Dux  bury.  Fitch- 
burg  and  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Keene,  N.  H.  and  other  places 
in  New  England,  who  have 
contributed  money  to  aid  our 
Society  in  building  a  sanctu- 
ary^ are  tendered  our  heart- 
felt and  lasting  thanks^ 

Resolved,  That  these  our 
distant  friends  be  informed, 
that  the  erection  of  a  small 
plain  Church  is  now  under- 
taken by  this  society,  which 
without  their  timely*  aid, 
would  not  have  beea  con^ 
menced- 
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Resolved^  That  such  indi- 
viduals in  Boston  and  its  vn 
cinity  as  have  generously  con- 
tributed books,  will  long  be 
held  in  grateful  remembrance 
for  such  proofs  of  their  friend- 
ly interest  in  our  religious 
welfare. 

Besolved^  That  a  copy  of 
these  resolutions  be  sent  to 
the  pastors  of  the  Unitarian 
Churches  in  the  places  above 
mentioned,  to  be  communica- 
ted to  their  respective  socie- 
ties. 

A  CURIOUS  PHENOMENON. 

In  the  numbers  of  the  Ame- 
rican Biblical  Repository  for 
Jnnuary  and  April,  1839,  is  a 
review  of  "Campbellism,"  the 
chief  object  of  which,  is  to 
show  that  Mr.  Campbell  and 
his  followers  reject  the  Trin- 
ity and  Deity  of  Christ,  and 
thus  to  "fasten  on  him  the  in- 
famy of  Unitarianism."  In 
this  there  is  nothing  peculiar 
or  curious  any  more  than  in 
the  attempt  of  political  par- 
ties to  fasten  on  each  other 
the  name  of  Federalist  or 
Tory.  But  it  is  rather  re- 
markable that  in  the  number 
for  January,  1840,  of  this 
same  periodical  there  should 
be  found  an  article,  advocat- 
ing the  essential  principles  of 
Unitarianism,  and  giving  Uni- 
tarian explanations  to  the 
principal  proof  texts  on  the 
other  side,  and  that  this  arti- 
cle should  be  written  by  a  re- 
spected Presbyterian  brother, 
and  published  by  the  learned 


Dr.  Peters,  without  any  word 
or  comment,  or  expression  of 
dissent.  It  is  curious  that  in 
the  heat  of  their  attack  on 
Campbell  for  his  Unitarian- 
ism, they  should  be  quietly 
advocating  Unitarian  opin* 
ions  themselves.  This  is  ca- 
rious, but  this  is  the  fact. 

The  article  to  which  I  refer 
is  on  the  **  Sonship  of  Christ," 
and  is  from  the  pen  of  the 
Rev.  Lewis  Mayer,  D.  D. 
York,  Pa.  His  theory  is  that 
God  dwelt  in  Christ,  in  all 
his  fullness,  and  he  denies 
the  common  view  altogether 
of  the  Second  Person  of  the 
Deity,  being  united  with  the 
man  Jesus.  He  gives  the 
Unitarian  explanation  to  John 
i.  1.,  and  to  Hebrews  L,  to 
Romans  ix.  5.,  &c.  I  hope 
that  this  article  will  be  pub- 
lished as  a  tract  by  the  Uni- 
tarian Association.  We  may 
five  some  extracts  from  it 
ereafter. 


DEATH  OF  THE  REV.  DR. 
THAYER. 

We  regret  to  hear,  just  as  we 
are  closing  this  page«  of  the 
death  of  this  distinguished  and 
venerable  clergyman — one  of 
the  oldest,  we  believe,  of  the 
Unitarian  denomination  in 
New  England.  He  died  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  on  the  ^d 
ult.  after  an  illness  of  only  a 
few  hours,  of  an  affection 
of  the  heart.  He  had  been 
settled  at  Lancaster,  Mass.  for 
nearly  half  a  century. 


THE 

WESTERN  MESSENGER. 

DEVOTED  TO  RELIGION  AND  LITERATURE, 

Vol.  VIII.  AUGUST,   1840.  No.  4. 

THE  RIGHT  AND  DUTY  OP  ACCUMULATION. 

Is  it  lawful  to  accumulate  property?  This  is  an  important 
question,  not  only  because  it  relates  to  a  point  of  duty,  but 
because  the  whole  of  our  present  social  system  is  involved  in  its 
decision.  I  have  been  told  that  a  sect  has  lately  sprung  up  in 
England,  who  hold  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  accumulate  prop- 
erty, and  that  at  farthest,  a  man  may  only  make  provision  for 
a  week  in  advance.  Sentiments  somewhat  similar  to  this 
were  advanced  at  a  discussion  at  which  1  was  lately  present; 
and  as  this  age  and  country  are  particularly  prone  to  ultra- 
ism,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  devote  a  few  moments  to  the 
consideration  of  this  subject. 

If  the  right  to  accumulate  were  limited  to  the  making  of 
a  provision  only  for  a  few  days,  or  even  weeks,  all  the  ar- 
rangements of  Providence  for  our  support  would  be  at  war 
with  our  duty.  It  would  have  been  easy  for  the  Deity  to 
cause  this  earth  to  produce  spontaneously  all  that  is  needed 
for  man's  sustenance  and  comfort;  but,  for  the  wisest  and 
most  benevolent  of  purposes,  God  has  arranged  this  differ- 
ently. Man  must  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow; 
and  in  many  of  the  most  interesting  of  his  labours,  those,  for 
instance,  of  agriculture,  the  time  of  toil  and  of  fruition, — the 
time  of  sowing  and  of  reaping,  are  placed  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  each  other.  Besides,  in  most  countries,  there 
is  but  one  harvest  a  year,  and  hence  the  unerring  teachings 
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of  Providence  show  that  the  right  to  accumulate  is  not  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  narrow  bounds  to  which  some  persons 
would  limit  it. 

Perhaps  most  persons  will  agree,  that  the  right  of  accumu- 
lation must  be  sufficiently  "broad  to  allow  us  to  make  an  ade- 
quate provision  for  our  present  comfortable  support;  but 
some  will  deny  that  we  have  the  right  to  go  beyond  this;  and 
I  shall  therefore  consider  the  question,  whether  a  man  has 
the  right  to  accumulate  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  supply 
the  wants  of  himself  and  his  family,  as  being  the  real  point 
at  issue. 

If  the  labour  to  which,by  the  divine  arrangement  of  things, 
man  is  subject,  is  only  intended  as  a  means  to  enable  him  to 
provide  for  his  physical  wants,  then  I  admit  that  it  might  be 
questioned,  whether  the  labour  bestowed  on  such  accumulation 
'were  not  an  unlawful  waste  of  time.  But  if  we  view  labour 
in  its  true  light,  as  one  of  the  principal  means  established  by 
God  for  the  gradual  development  of  our  intellectual  and  mo- 
ral powers,  then  the  question  assumes  a  different  aspect.  It 
then  is:  Whether  we  have  the  right  voluntarily  to  stop 
short  in  the  career  of  intellectual  and  moral  training  in  which 
Providence  has  placed  us,  and  deprive  ourselves  of  its  bene- 
fits. The  tendency  of  a  business  life  to  develop  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  powers  must  be  obvious  on  a  moment's  con- 
sideration. That  such  a  life  is  replete  with  moral  danger  and 
temptation  is  admitted,  but  it  is  precisely  this  which  consti- 
tutes it  a  school  of  moral  discipline,  for  there  can  be  no  mo- 
ral progress  where  there  is  no  temptation.  That,  in  ordinary 
cases,  in  this  country  at  least,  labour  when  accompanied  with 
frugality  and  prudence,  has  a  tendency  to  produce  an  excess 
of  earnings  beyond  what  is  wanted  for  present  or  individual 
support,  is  assumed  as  an  undisputed  fact. 

It  has  sometimes  been  contended,  that  though  it  may  be 
lawful  to  earn  such  surpJus  property,  yet  that  it  is  unlawful 
to  keep  it,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  dispose  of  it  to  others 
as  fast  as  it  accumulates.  But  the  doing  so  would  be  destruc- 
tive of  industry,  and  would  deprive  business  of  much  of  its 
intellectual  and  moral  influence.  Under  the  present  wise  ar^ 
rangement  of  things,  the  increased  knowledge  of  business  is 
accompanied  by  an  increase  of  capital,  calculated  to  give  ac- 
tivity and  a  further  extension  to  these  new  bom  powers. — 
But  if  a  man  possess  no  capital  to  give  activity  to  these  new 
powers,  a  business  life,  instead  of  being  a  scene  of  constant 
progression,  will  soon  become  to  him  an  irksome,  unmeaning 
task  of  mere  mechanical  drudgery,  possessing  no  intellectud 
nor  moral  interest. 
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It  follows  from  the  view  I  have  taken  of  this  subject,  that 
I  deem  the  acquisition  and  accumulation  of  property  to  b^ 
lawful,  and  in  perfect  accordance  with  our  christian  duty. — 
It  is  true,  that  the  possession  of  wealth  imposes  on  us  new 
obligations  and  new  responsibilities.  Wealth,  like  knowledge, 
is  power, — power  to  do  good  and  to  be  useful.  Both  come 
to  us  from  God.  To  Him  we  are  accountable  for  the  use  we 
make  of  them,  fiut  surely  we  are  not  permitted  to  neglect 
the  acqiusition  of  them,  merely  because  their  possession  would 
involve  us  in  additional  responsibility. 

But  perhaps  this  question  may  be  placed  in  a  clearer  light, 
by  assuming  the  converse  of  the  proposition,  and  seeing  where 
that  would  lead  us;  for  the  direction  of  our  Saviour,  to  judge 
of  the  tree  by  its  fruits,  is  equally  applicable  to  systems  as  it 
is  to  men. 

If  it  be  unlawful  to  accumulate,  then  there  is  an  end  of  all 
international  intercourse;  for  the  commerce  which  gives  rise 
to  that  intercourse,  and  the  ships  by  which  it  is  carried  on, 
are  all  the  result  of  previous  extensive  accumulation. 

If  it  be  unlawful  to  accumulate,  then  all  our  manufacturing 
and  commercial  establishments,  on  which  so  many  thousands 
are  dependent  for  their  support,  must  be  destroyed;  for  all 
have  their  origin  in,  and  are  dependent  on,  the  principle  of 
accumulation. 

If  it  be  unlawful  to  accumulate,  then  there  is  an  end  to  our 
public  improvements,  for  these  are  all  made,  not  with  the 
small  surplus  earnings  of  the  day  laborer,  but  with  the  accu- . 
mulated  iunds  of  capitalists. 

If  it  be  unlawful  to  accumulate,  then  there  is  an  end  to  all 
our  colleges,  hospitals  and  other  benevolent  institutions,  for 
all  were  originally  founded  and  endowed,  or  are  now  suppor- 
ted, by  the  fruits  of  accumulation. 

If  it  be  unlawful  to  accumulate,  then  there  is  an  end  to  th0 
art  of  printing,  that  great  engine  of  civilization  and  improve- 
ment; for  the  establishment  of  a  printing  press  requires  that 
accumulation  shall  have  preceded  it. 

This  argument  might  be  extended  much  farther,  but  enough,. 
I  presume,  has  already  been  said  to  shew,  that  the  whole  of 
our  present  social  system  rests  on  the  principle  of  accumuU- 
tion,  and  that  the  destruction  of  that  principle,  would  inevit* 
ably  resolve  society  again  into  a  state  of  barbarism. 

But  it  will  probably  be  objected  to  the  result  at  which  I 
have  thus  arrived,  that  our  Saviour,  in  his  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  expressly  prohibits  the  accumulation  of  riches.*     If 
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I  mistake  not,  this  objection  rests  on  a  misapprehension  of 
the  true  meaning  of  the  Saviour,  and  on  the  error,  of  con- 
verting a  direction  given  to  a  particular  class  of  persons,  un- 
der special  circumstances,  into  a  general  aphorism  of  univer- 
sal application.*  To  T^hom  was  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
addressed,  and  on  what  occasion  was  it  delivered?  Both 
Matthew  and  Luke  tell  us  that  it  was  addressed  to  the  dis- 
ciples,t  and  the  latter  informs  us,  that  it  was  delivered  imme- 
diatelv  after  the  choosing  of  the  twelve  apostles.  If  so,  it 
may  be  considered  as  a  charge  to  them  on  the  duties  of  the 
office  to  which  they  had  just  been  raised.  But  whether  it 
was  delivered  on  this  occasion  or  at  another  time,  both  the 
evangelists  agree  in  saying,  that  it  was  addressed  to  the  disci- 
ples. Now  these  were  to  be  separated  from  the  common 
mass  of  society.  To  them  a  special  mission  was  assigned. — 
They  were  to  go  forth  into  distant  countries  and  regions,  to 
convert  mankind  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  righteousness;  and  with  this  separation  from  the  com- 
mon pursuits  of  life,  new  maxims  and  modes  of  action  must 
necessarily  be  connected.  If  they  were  to  answer  the  great 
purpose  of  their  calling,  they  must  abandon  their  kindred, 
their  homes,  their  possessions  and  their  common  avocations, 
and  rely  solely  on  God's  care  for  their  daily  support.  They 
must  not  waste  their  time  on  the  common  money-making  pur- 
suits of  life,  or  stop  by  the  way  to  contend  with  the  world 
about  their  just  rights.  In  imitation  of  their  great  Master, 
theirs  must  be  a  lile  of  voluntary  poverty  and  non-resistance; 
but  it  does  not  follow,  that  the  same  maxims  which  suited 
their  situation,  would  also  answer  for  those  who  are  differ- 
ently situated.  Every  situation  and  condition  in  life  has  its 
own  particular  duties  connected  with  it,  and  it  is  our  business 
to  adapt  our  conduct  to  the  situations  in  whic'h  Providence 
has  placed  us.  It  is  true,  Christianity  is  a  universal  religion, 
adapted  to  all  situations  and  conditions  of  life.  It  contains 
injunctions  of  justice,  mercy,  kindness,  love,  purity  and  truth, 
which  are  of  universal  and  eternal  obligation;  but  it  is  left  to 
every  one  to  apply  these  injunctions  to  his  own  particular 

*It  is  ill  the  error  of  giving  to  special  directions  a  general  application,  that  the 
Anti-Social  Monastic  institutions  of  Christianity  have  had  their  origin ;  and,  if  I 
mistake  not,  we  must  attribute  the  ultra  peace  societies  of  the  present  day  to  the 
•ame  source.  If  the  non»resi8tance  principle,  instead  of  being  considered  as  a  mere 
theoretical  speculation,  were  adopted  by  our  government  as  a  practical  rule 
of  action,  our  country  would  soon  become  a  prey  to  rapine  and  violence^ 
our  commwce  would  be  swept  from  the  ocean  by  pirates,  and  our  North  West 
Indians  would  again  convert  our  fertile  fields  into  a  hunting  {;round  for  their  noma- 
dic tribes.  A  late  attack,  by  an  African  robber  on  one  of  the  Liberian  Coloniep 
«hews,  that  safety  is  only  to  be  found  in  a  rtadiness  to  resist  lawless  violencs, 
_  tMatt.  vi.  3.    Luke  vi.  20. 
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fiituatiOB*  Christianity  is  a  system  of  great  fundamental  prin- 
ciplesi,  not  of  minute  legislation. 

The  following  passage,  upon  the  same  subject,  from  Ed- 
ward Everett,  may  fitly  close  this  article. 

"The  philosophy  that  denounces  accumulation  is  the  philo- 
sophy of  barbarism.  It  places  man  below  the  condition  of 
most  of  the  native  tribes  on  this  continent.  No  man  will  vol- 
untarily sow  that  another  may  reap.  You  may  place  a  man 
in  a  f)aradise  of  plenty  on  this  condition,  but  its  abundance 
will  ripen  and  decay  unheeded.  At  this  moment  the  fairest 
regions  of  the  earth — Sicily,  Turkey,  Africa,  the  loveliest  and 
most  fertile  portions  of  the  East;  the  regions  that  in  ancient 
times,  after  feeding  their  own  numerous  and  mighty  cities, 
nourished  Rome  and  her  armies — are  occupied  by  oppressed 
and  needy  races,  whom  all  the  smiles  of  heaven  and  the  boun- 
ties of  the  earth  cannot  tempt  to  strike  a  spade  into  the  soil, 
further  than  is  requisite  for  a  scanty  supplyof  necessary  food. 
On  the  contrary,  establish  the  principle  that  property  is  safe, 
that  a  man  is  secure  in  the  possession  of  his  accumulated 
earnings,  and  he  creates  a  paradise  on  the  barren  earth — Al- 
pine solitudes  echo  to  the  lowing  of  his  herds — he  builds  up 
his  dykes  against  the  ocean,  and  cultivates  a  field  beneath  the 
level  of  its  waves,  and  exposes  his  life  fearlessly  in  sickly 
jungles  and  among  ferocious  savages.  Establish  the  principle 
that  his  property  is  his  own,  and  he  seems  almost  willing  to 
«port  with  its  safety.  He  trusts  it  all  in  a  single  vessel,  and 
stands  calmly  by  while  she  unmoors  for  a  voyage  of  circum- 
navigation around  the  globe.  He  knows  that  the  sovereignty 
of  his  country  accompanies  it  with  a  sort  of  earthly  omnipre- 
sence, and  guards  it  as  vigilantly  in  the  loneliest  island  of  the 
Antarctic  Sea,  as  though  it  were  locked  in  his  coffers  at 
home.  He  is  not  afraid  to  send  it  out  upon  the  com- 
mon pathway  of  the  ocean,  for  he  knows  that  the  shel- 
tering wings  of  the  law  of  nations  will  overshadow  it  there. 
He  sleeps  quietly,  though  all  that  he  has  is  borne  upon  six 
inches  of  plajak  on  the  bosom  of  the  unfathomed  waters;  for 
even  if  the  tempest  should  bury  it  in  the  deep,  he  has  as- 
sured himself  against  ruin,  by  the  agency  of  those  institutions 
which  modern  civilization  has  devised  tor  the  purpose  of  av- 
eraging the  loss  of  individuals  upon  the  mass.''  h. 
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I  cannot  wholly  agree  with  those  of  my  friends  who  think 
that  polemic  and  doctrinal  articles  should  be  excluded  from 
the  Western  Messenger.  It  is  sometimes  as  necessary  to 
deny*,  as  to  assert,  to  expose  falsehood,  to  unmask  sophistry, 
and  by  the  force  of  undeniable  facts  and  unanswerable  rea- 
sonings to  show  the  unchristian  nature  of  a  certain  course 
of  conduct. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  the  writer  of  this  arti* 
cle  was  elected  last  September,  by  some  Literary  Societies  in 
Hanover  College,  la.,  to  deliver  an  anniversary  oration  at 
that  place,  and  that  the  President  of  the  College  interposed 
his  veto  on  the  ground  that  a  Unitarian  was  too  great  a  her- 
etic to  be  permitted  to  speak  withm  the  walls  of  that  ortho- 
dox institution,  even  on  matters  of  literature  and  science. — 
Of  the  discussion  which  followed,  I  have  nothing  now  to  say. 
But  to  show  that  Pres.  McMaster  has,  in  this  instance,  gone 
beyond  the  sentiment  of  his  brethren,  I  will  publish  the  fol- 
lowing correspondence  with  four  Presidents  of  different  Wes- 
tern Colleges.  The  first  three  are  members  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian church;  the  fourth  is  a  Methodist,  and  presides  over  a 
Methodist  institution.  I  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the 
four  gentlemen,  and  also  to  Dr.  Lewis  F.  Marshall,  President 
of  Transylvania  University.  From  him  I  have  received  no 
answer  to  this  day;  whether  from  a  non-committal  principle^ 
or  from  some  other  cause  I  do  not  know.  The  other  gentle- 
men replied  immediately,  and  with  great  courtesy  to  the  foU 
lowing  letter: 

LouisTiLLS,  Jan.  8ih,  1646. 
Sn : — I  take  the  liberty  of  addreseing  you  in  order  to  beg  the  favor  of  an  an- 
swer to  the  following  questions: 

1.  Is  it  the  practice  in  your  Unirersity,  and  is  it  the  custom,  in  Western  CoIIe- 
gee,  so  far  as  you  are  informed,  for  the  Faculty  to  exercise  a  control  over  the  Col- 
lege Societies  in  their  choice  of  an  Annirersary  Speaker? 

2.  Should  you  consider  it  proper  in  your  ease^  to  refuse  a  person  who  had  come  to 
the  Institution  at  the  request  of  the  ^cicties,  permission  to  address  them  on  any 
wuMeei^  because  of  hie  supposed  religious  heresies? 

My  object,  Sir,  in  addressing  you  these  inquiries,  is  to  make  use  of  your  answera 
before  the  public,  if  I  find  it  necessary.  I  have  addressed  with  the  same  purpose 
the  Heads  of  other  Literary  Institutions  in  the  West.  Differing  from  you,  ontf 
probably  very  toidely^  in  opinion  on  religious  matters,  you  can  have  no  motive  t& 
answer  me  except  that  supplied  by  the  love  of  truths  and  a  wish  for  impartial  jas^ 
tice.    Cofinding  in  the  strength  of  that  motive,  I  remain 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

JAS.  P.  CLARKE. 
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The  first  answer  received  was  from  Dr.  A.  Wy!ie,  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  University,  Bloomington,  la.,  and  was  da- 
ted Jan.  12th,  1840.  After  reciting  my  questions  contained 
in  the  above  letter  he  says: 

*'^  To  botli  these  enqairies  my  answor  is  in  the  nigaiiveJ^ 

The  letter  which  follows  from  President  Lindsley,  I  print 
entire*    It  is  manly,  frank,  and  quite  to  the  point. 

Univbrsitt  of  Nabbtillb,  January  17th,  1840. 
Rev.  and  Dear  Sir: — Your  letter  of  the  8lh  inst.  has  been  received.    I  an* 
Bwer  ihe  two  ^^questions,"  put  to  me  in  the  negative. — So  far,  at  leasts  as  this  insti- 
tution is  concerned.    Of  the  customs  of  oUier  Western  Colieges  I  luow  nothing. 

The  abore  is,  perhaps,  aJl  the  answer  that  you  expect  or  desire.  I  will  take  th» 
liberty,  however,  to  add  a  remark  or  two  in  explanation  of  our  system  and  to  pre* 
vent  misapprehension. 

1 .  This  college  belongs  to  no  sect  or  party  whatever.  Its  charter  guaranties  equal 
rights  and  privileges  to  all  relii^ious  denominations.  The  religiout  creeds  therefore^ 
of  a  candidate  has  never  influenced  any  election  or  appointment  made  by  either 
trustees  or  students.  Every  adult  individual,  connected  with  the  institution,  is  &!• 
lowed  to  think,  believe  and  worship  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment 
and  conscience.  Young  persons  [minors]  are  required  to  attend  public  worship  at 
such  churches  in  the  city  as  their  parenu  designate  and  direct.  No  college  officer  is 
permitted  to  inculcate  sectaiian  peculiarities  among  the  students.  [See  Iiaws.  ch. 
10,  page  13.]  t 

2.  The  Literary  Societies  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Faculty  and  Trustees. 
[See  Laws,  page  36.]  No  objection,  however,  has  hitherto  been  made  to  any 
ipeaktr  chosen  by  them.  Nor  do  I  suppose  that  any  objection  would  be  made, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  a  reipectable  individual,  whatever  might  be  his  reli- 
gious or  political  opinions.  Still  it  would  always  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  select- 
ed orator,  for  a  literary  occasion,  would  abstain  from  party  politics  and  religious 
dogmatism.  Were  he  to  act  otherwise,  and  to  appear  as  the  champion  of  any  sect 
or  of  any  um,  he  would  be  regarded  as  a  very  unworthy  citizen  of  the  great  Repub- 
lic of  Letters:  and  so  far  from  gaining  proselytes  among  us,  he  would,  mostproba* 
biy,  expose  both  himself  and  his  orthodox  ot  heterodox  hobbjf  to  the  pity  or  contempt 
of  his  hearers. 

As  I  am  utterly  ignorant  of  the  precise  object  of  your  inquiries,  I  may  have  failed 
to  give  you  all  the  information  sought  or  expected.— The  accompanying  copy  of  oar 
college  laws  may  possibly  supply  the  deficiency.  1/  not,  1  shall  be  happy  to  ra- 
ce! le  your  commands,  and  try  again. 

I  have  the  honor  to  ba,  very  respectfully. 

Your  most  obed^t  servH., 

PHILIP  LINDSLEY. 

The  next  letter  from  President  McGuffy  is  equally  explicit. 

Obio  Unitxesitt,  Feb.  96th,  3640. 
Jlev.  Jamet  F.  Clarke, 

Dear  Sir: — ^I  was  absent  from  home  when  your  letter 
of  the  8th  of  January  arrived,  and  it  was  inadvertently  mislaid  with  other  papers,^ 
and  did  not  come  under  my  notice  nntil  the  present  moment. 

1  fear  it  may  now  be  too  late  for  my  reply  to  subserve  your  purpose — but  in  hope 
that  it  still  may  not  be  otit  of  t\  ne,  1  hasten  to  forward  it. 

To  your  first  enquiry  I  beg  leave  to  reply — that  it  has  not^  so  far  as  I  know,  been 
the  custom  in  the  Ohio  University,  nor  in  any  other  Western  College,  to  control  the 
Litsrary  Societies  in  the  choice  of  anniversary  speakers. 

To  your  second  enquiry,  my  answer  is — that  in  no  case,  would  I  consider  it  pro- 
parlo  prerent  a  person  invited  by  the  Societies  from  addressing  them,  on  account  of 
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any  suppoMd  tMresies^  litenuy  or  thooIogicaL  The  way  to  oppoM  hensy  ii  by 
refutation,  not  by  prohibition.  I  will  only  add  further — that  in  a  college,  I  hare 
always  thought,  the  doings  of  the  ''^Societies*'  should  be  held  subject  to  the  sopef 
vision  and  control  of  the  Facully,  so  far  as  to  prevent  collision  with  the  settled  Kg* 
ulations  of  the  institution. 

The  ^Smperium  in  imperio^'  requires  that  nothing  unoonstitational  be  attempted 
by  the  former,  nor  any  thing  oppressire  by  the  latter. 

Yours,  reapectfullyf  &c. 
R»v.  J.  F.  Clakkk.  WM.  H.  McGUFFEY. 

Mr.  Tomlinson's  answer,  which  follows,  though  more  cau- 
tious, says,  in  fact,  more  than  I  asked,  and  more  strongly  con- 
demns Mr.  McMaster  than  the  others.  Mr.  T.  says  that 
if  a  man's  sentiments  are  not  only  heretical  but  also  obviously 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  Christian  moraKty,  and  if  also 
they  had  reason  to  believe  that  he  intended  to  preach  these 
doctrines,  he  thinks  he  would  feel  authorised  to  interpose  so 
far  as  to  advise  a  different  selection.     Now, 

1.  Unitarian  sentiments  are  not  supposed  to  be  detrimen- 
tal to  morality  by  any  one.  We  are,  on  the  contrary,  accu' 
sed  of  being  too  moral  in  our  teachings. 

2.  Pres.  McMaster  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  I  meant 
to  preach  Unitarianism* 

3.  Instead  of  advising  he  prohibited  my  speaking  altogether. 

AususTA  CeLLBGE,  Feb.  6tb,  1840. 
Rev,  Jtfr.  Clarke^ — Dear  Sir: — I  take  the  opportuni^  to  respond  to  your  letter 
of  the  8th  ult.,  in  which  you  request  answers  to  the  following  interrogatories: 

1.  ^^is  it  the  practice  in  your  College,  and  is  it  the  custom  in  Westein  Colleges  so 
far  as  you  are  informed,  for  the  Faculty  to  exercise  a  control  over  the  College  Soci- 
etles  in  their  choice  of  an  anniversary  speaker  1'^ 

2.  ^^Should  you  consider  it  proper  in  your  own  case,  to  refuse  to  a  person  who 
had  come  to  the  institution  at  the  request  of  the  societies,  permission  to  address 
them  oti  any  tubjeet^  because  of  his  supposed  heresies?" 

'l'<o  the  first  question  I  reply,  that  we  have  no  regulation  expressly  ^ving  to  the 
Faculty,  a  controlling  influence  over  the  Societies  in  the  relation  of  an  aimiversaiy 
speaker;  it  is  customary,  however,  for  leading  members  of  the  Societies  to  confer 
with  the  Faculty,  either  officinlly  or  otherwise,  on  the  subject,  before  the  selection  is 
made.  Of  the  prevalent  custom  in  other  Western  Colleges,  in  relation  to  this  mat- 
ter, I  am  not  sufficiently  informed  to  be  able  to  speak  definitely. 

difficult  as  1  feel  it  to  be  to  respond,  advisedly  and  properly,  to  your  second  ia- 
terrogatory,  I  will  nevertheless  observe, — that  should  the  Societies  select  an  individ- 
ual (ot  the  purpose  named,  whos^  religious  sentiments  were,  in  our  opinion,  of  a  he- 
retical character,  and  obviously  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  Christian  morality; 
and  had  ice  reason  to  believe^  tftai  he  tcotdd  probably  arail  himself  of  ike  oeeasion^ 
to  inculcate  hu  pteuliar  objectionable  doctrines^  I  think  we  would  feel  ourselves  au- 
thorised to  interpose,  and,  at  least,  to  advise  a  different  selection.  At  the  same  time 
we  would  wish  it  distinctly  understood,  that  as  far  as  we  have  any  thing  to  say  in 
the  premises,  we  not  only  tolerate,  butencotirc^  our  Literary  Societies,  in  select- 
ing distinguished  gentlemen  of  other  religious  denominations,  to  address  tliem  at  their 
anniversary  celebrations.  Very  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  S.  TOMLINSON,  Pros.  Augusta  College. 

P.  S.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  in  the  views  and  statements  here  submitted,  my 
respected  colleagues  of  the  Faculty  unanimously  concur.  J.  F.  C. 
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to  A  BUNCH  OB*  t'LOWERS. 

Little  firstlings  of  the  yearl 
Have  you  come  my  room  to  cheer  f 
You  are  dry  and  parched,  I  think^ 
Stand  within  this  glass  and  drink  | 
Stand  beside  me  on  the  table 
^Mong  my  books — if  1  am  able 
I  will  find  a  Vacant  spac6 
For  your  bashfulness  and  grace: 
Learned  tasks  and  serious  duty 
Shall  be  lightened  by  your  beauty* 

Pure  aflfetitidn's  sweetest  token, 
Choicest  hint  of  love  unspoken. 
Friendship  in  your  help  rejoices^ 
tittering  her  mysterious  voices. 
You  are  gifts  the  poor  may  ofiiir, 
Wealth  can  find  no  better  profier, 
For  you  tell  of  tastes  refined^ 
Thoughtful  heart  atld  spirit  kittd* 
Gift  of  gold  or  jewel  dresses 
Ostentatious  thought  confesses. 
Simplest  mind  this  boon  may  give^ 
Modesty  herself  receive. 

For  lovely  woman  you  were  meant 
The  just  and  natural  ornament, 
Sleeping  on  her  bosom  fair, 
Hiding  in  her  raven  hair, 
Or  peeping  out  *mid  golden  curls* 
You  outshme  barbaric  pearls. 
Yet  you  lead  no  thought  astray* 
Feed  not  pride  nor  vain  display^ 
Nor  disturb  her  sisters'  rest, 
Waking  envy  in  their  breast* 

Let  the  rich  with  heart  elate 

Pile  their  board  with  Costly  plate, 

Richer  ornaments  are  ours. 

We  will  dress  our  homes  with  flowers} 

Yet  no  terror  need  we  feel 

Lest  the  thief  break  through  to  steal. 

Vol.  VUI.— 20. 
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Ye  are  playthings  for  the  child. 
Gifts  of  love  for  maiden  mild; 
Comfort  for  the  aged  eye, 
For  the  poor,  cheap  luxury. 

Though  your  life  is  but  a  day 

Precious  things,  dear  flowers,  you  say. 

Telling  that  the  Beins  good 

Who  supplies  our  daUy  food, 

Deems  it  needful  to  supply 

Daily  food  for  heart  and  eye. 

So,  though  your  life  is  but  a  day. 

We  grieve  not  at  your  swift  decay. 

He,  who  smiles  in  your  bright  faces. 

Sends  us  more  to  take  your  places. 

'Tis  for  this  ye  fade  so  soon. 

That  He  may  renew  the  boon ; 

That  kindness  often  may  repeat 

These  mute  messages  so  sweet; 

That  Love  to  plainer  speech  may  get. 

Conning  oft  his  alphabet. 

That  Beauty  may  be  rained  from  Heaven, 

New  with  every  morn  and  even, 

With  freshest  fragiance  sunrise  greeting. 

Therefore  are  ye,  flowers,  so  fleeting. 

J.  F.  c* 


ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  ATONEMENT.— No.  2. 

Having  in  a  former  number,  shown  that  the  popular  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement  is  not  supported  by  the  texts  alledged  in 
proof  of  it,  I  shall  now  endeavor  to  prove  that  the  doctrine 
IS  in  direct  opposition  to  the  plainest  declarations  of  scripture, 
and  the  clearest  dictates  of  reason. 

That  doctrine  rests  on  the  assumption  that  God  either  can- 
not or  will  not  forgive  sin  unless  an  adequate  degree  of  pun- 
ishment be  inflicted  either  on  the  sinner  himself,  or  his  sub- 
stitute. 

Now  if  there  be  any  one  truth  which  in  the  sacred  pages 
stands  out  in  bold  relief  above  the  rest,  it  is  God's  willingness 
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to  forgive  the  repentant  sinner.  I  shall  refer  to  only  a  few 
of  the  many  passages  which  clearly  inculcate  this  truth. 

Isaiah  Iv.  7.,  we  read:  **Let  the  wicked  forsake,  his  way, 
and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts,  and  let  him  return  unto 
the  Lord,  and  He  will  have  mercy  upon  him;  and  to  our 
God,  for  he  will  abundantly  pardon. 

£xodus  xxxiii.  3.:  *^Say  unto  them:  As  I  live  saith  the 
Lord  God,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked;  but 
that  the  wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  live.    Turn  ye,  turn 

Ke,  from  your  evil  ways,  for  why  will  ye  die,  O  house  of 
irael?" 
Dan.  ix.  9:  "To  the  Lord  our  God  belong  mercies  and  for- 
givenesses, though  we  have  rebelled  against  him." 

In  Luke  xv.,  we  find  recorded  the  beautiful  and  instructive 
parable  of  the  prodigal  son.  The  father,  in  that  parable  is 
the  representative  of  the  Deity;  and  in  his  conduct  towards 
his  repentant  son,  we  have  a  representation-  of  God's  dealings 
with  us,  his  human  offspring.  Now  here  we  find,  that  this 
good  father  forgives  his  son  the  moment  that  the  son  returns 
to  him.  He  does  not  require  that  another  shall  first  sxxSbV  in 
that  son^s  stead,  to  satisfy  his  offended  justice.  The  son  has 
already  suflTered  the  natural  consequences  of  his  follies.  His 
suflTerings  have  produced  the  desired  effect;  they  have  restored 
the  wanderer  to  his  duty  and  to  his  home;  and  the  moment 
that  he  thus  returns,  his  father  forgives  him  freely  and  uncon* 
dilionally*  Now  this,  according  to  our  Saviour's  teaching, 
is  the  exact  representation  of  God's  conduct  towards  man. 
His  wisdom  and  goodness  have  so  ordered  it,  that  virtue  and 
spiritual  happiness  are  inseparably  connected  as  cause  and 
effect;  and  that  vice  and  folly  necessarily  lead  to  spiritual  un- 
happiness  and  suffering.  Whenever,  therefore,  man  leaves 
the  path  of  duty,  which  alone  leads  to  true  happiness,  and 
seeks  his  happiness  in  vice,  in  folly,  and  in  the  gratification  of 
his  animal  passions,  he  then  becomes  unhappy,  and  suffers  the 
necessary  consequences  of  his  aberrations  from  the  path  of 
duty.  But  when  his  suflTerings,  and  the  other  motives  to 
goodness  with  which  his  heavenly  father  has  surrounded  him, 
produce  the  intended  effect,  and  recall  the  wanderer  to  virtue 
and  to  God,  then  that  Father,  like  the  parent  in  the  para- 
ble, receives  his  repentant  child  with' open  arms.  All  his 
errors  are  freely  forgiven;  and  the  celestial  spirits  rejoice, 
that  another  has  been  added  to  the  number  of  the  heirs  of 
immortality.*  Now  all  this  is  worthy  of  the  goodness  and 
mercy  of  God; — all  this  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  uni- 

*  Luke  XT.  10. 
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form  teachings  of  the  scriptures;  but  it  is  totally  irreooncila? 
hie  with  the  doctrine  of  a  vicarious  atonement. 

Another  passage,  decisive  of  the  point  under  consideration, 
is  found  in  Matt,  xviii,  from  the  25th  to  the  27th  verses,  where 
our  Saviour  compares  the  divine  mercy  to  that  of  a  king,  who 
forgave  to  one  of  his  poor  servants  a  very  large  debt*  Here, 
again,  we  find  nothing  of  a  surety,  or  substitute; — nothing  of 
another's  payine  the  debt,  or  making  satisfaction  for  the  poor 
3ervantf  {lis  deliverance  is  solely  due  to  the  unj)urchase4 
goodness  and  generositjr  of  the  king. 

The  last  passage  which  I  shall  notice  as  bearing  on  this 
point,  is  the  exhortation  of  our  Saviour,  recorded  in  Luke  vi, 
36:  ^Be  ye  therefore  merciful  as  your  Father  also  is  merci^ 
ful."  In  several  places  our  Saviour  had  recommended  a  mer<» 
ciful  disposition,  and  th3  forgiveness  of  injuries,  as  belonging 
not  only  to  the  principal  graces,  but  also  to  the  essential  du- 
ties of  a  religious  charaater.  In  the  text  last  quoted,  he  en- 
deavors to  enforce  those  precepts  by  setting  forth  to  his  foW 
lowers  the  example  of  their  heavenly  Father,  for  their  imita- 
tion- 1  do  not  know  that  a  stronger  incitement  to  charity 
could  be  presented  to  the  human  mind,  than  that  here  adduced 
by  Christ,  or  one  better  calc))lat^d  to  call  into  action  the  best 
anections  of  the  human  heart.  But  let  us  now  for  a  moment 
Buppose  the  popular  doctrine  of  the  atonement  to  be  true, 
and  what  wilt  then  be  the  import  of  the  above  text?  It  will 
then  teach  us,  that,  in  order  to  assimilate  our  conduct  to  that 
of  our  heavenly  Father,  we  must  never  forgive  au  injury,  un- 
til full  satisfaction  for  it  has  been  made  to  our  offended  jusv 
tice,  by  the  infliction  of  an  adeqbate  punishment,  either  on 
the  oflTender,  or  on  his  substitute.  How  totally  different  is 
this  from  the  teachings  of  the  Saviour,  and  from  the  example 
which  he  has  set  us? 

Another  bra?y:h  of  the  popular  doctrine  which  deserves 
being  noticed,  is  that  which  teaches  that  sin  is  an  infinite 
evil,  because  it  is  an  offence  against  an  infinite  God,  and  that 
therefore  it  was  requisite  that  the  atonement  for  it  should  be 
made  by  an  infinite  surety,  or,  in  oth9r  words,  by  one  of  the 
Persons  of  the  Godhead* 

Now  there  is  a  sense  in  which  sin  is  an  infinite  evil,  namely: 
because  its  consequences  follow  us  into  eternity,  and  there 
affect  our  well  being.  But  it  is  not  an  infinite  evil  in  the 
aense  in  which  it  is  said  to  he  so  by  the  Orthodox,  nor  for  the 
reasons  assigned  bv  them.  If  it  were  so,  then  there  would 
be  no  gradation  in  human  guilt.  Beyond  infinity  we  cannot 
gO$  9o  tbiit,  if  every  sin  be  an  infinite  evil  in  the  sense  here 
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referred  to^  then  the  slightest  aberration  from  the  path  of 
duty,  the  consequence  ofa  momentary  want  of  watchfulness, 
and  the  most  atrocious,  deliberate  crime,  must  render  man 
equally  culpable  in  the  sight  of  God.  I  suspect  that  this  will 
hardly  be  maintained  by  any  one;  and  yet  this  is  the  una- 
voidable consequence  of  the  doctrine,  that  sin  is  an  infinite 
ievil  in  the  orthodox  sense. 

But  the  theory  of  an  infinite  surely^  is  equally  inconsistent 
as  that  of  sin's  being  an  infinite  evil.  According  to  the  for- 
jner,  Christ,  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity,  a  being  pos- 
sessed of  both  a  divine  and  a  human  nature,  made,  by  his 
sufferings,  satisfaction  to  the  offended  justice  of  the  Father. 
Now  it  is  not  pretended  by  any  one,  that  the  divine  nature  of 
Christ  either  did  or  could  suffer.  All  agree  that  God  is  im- 
passible; and  hence  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  only  those 
of  man,  not  those  of  an  infinite  being. 

I  believe  there  are  many  persons  who  cling  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  support  which  it  is 
supposed  to  give  to  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  jNow  it 
appears  to  me  that  these  two  dogmas  are  entirely  incompati- 
ble the  one  with  the  other.  I  have  already  shown  that,  when 
properly  considered,  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  those  of  a 
human  being  only!  but  this  difficulty  which  arises  hence,  is 
trifling  in  comparison  to  the  far  more  startling  one  which  the 
/connection  of  these  dogmas  presents  under  another  point  of 
view.  According  to  the  popular  theology,  sin  is  an  offence 
against  the  divine  justice,  of  so  heinous  a  nature,  that  it  could 
not  be  forgiven  unless  an  adequate  punishment  was  inflicted 
either  on  the  sinner  or  op  his  substitute.  To  free  mankind 
from  this  punishmeut,  Christ,  the  second  person  in  the  Trin- 
ity, took  on  himself  our  nature,  and,  in  our  slead  and  place, 
bore  the  punishment  due  to  our  transgressions,  and  thus  made 
litonement  to  the  offended  justice  of  the'Pather,  the  first  per- 
son in  the  Trinity.  But  according  to  the  same  theology, 
Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are,  each  of  th^m,  God,  equally 
with  the  Father.  If  so,  sin  must  be  to  the  two  former  equal- 
ly offensive  as  it  is  to  the  latter,  But  no  atonement  has  been 
pade  to  their  oflended  justice.  The  justice  to  the  first  person 
in  the  Trinity  alone  has  been  satisfied;  and,  until  two  more 
.atonements  be  jnade,  the  situation  of  the  sinner  must  remain 
hopeless.  I  do  pot  see  how  this  consequence  can  be  avoided, 
pnless  it  be  admitted,  that  the  second  or  third  persons  in  the 
Trinity  are  more  placable,  and  more  willipg  to  forgive  than 
the  first  person;  a  doctrine,  which,  though  it  is  the  burden 
pf  all  the  teachings  on  this  subject,  it  would  not  do  so  well  to 
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avow  in  direct  terms.  Such  are  some  of  the  difficulties  in 
which  we  become  entangled,  when,  leaving  the  simple  teach- 
ings of  Jesus,  we  substitute  for  them  the  bewildering  doc- 
trines of  man's  devising. 

The  only  other  feature  of  the  popular  scheme  which  I  shall 
notice,  is  the  doctrine  of  imputation.  By  that  we  are  taught 
that  our  sin  is  imputed  to  Christ  as  our  surety,  and  that  his 
righteousness  is  imputed  to  us.  Now,  this  doctrine  on  the 
very  face  of  it,  involves  a  manifest  impossibility.  Sin  and 
righteousness  are  strictly  personal  things  which  cannot  possi- 
bly be  transferred.  What  is  sin?  It  is  the  wilful  transgres- 
sion of  a  known  law  of  God.  And  what  is  righteousness! 
It  is  the  voluntary  conformity  to  the  known  law  of  God. 
From  this  it  is  per^ctly  clear  that  both  are  of  a  nature  which 
renders  their  imputation,  or  transfer  from  one  person  lo  an- 
other, perfectly  impossible.  Can  even  Omnipotence  recall  the 
.  past,  and  so  alter  its  events,  that  they  shall  have  been  diffe- 
rent from  what  they  were?  Can  it  by  any  possibility,  be 
brought  about,  that  A  shall  have  committed  the  fault  which 
he  did  not  commit,  but  which  was  committed  by  B;*  or  that 
B  shall  have  yielded  the  obedience  which  he  did  not  yield, 
but  which  was  yielded  by  A?  Surely  not.  And  yet  this 
must  be,  to  render  the  imputation  of  either  sin  or  merit  pos- 
sible. Without  this,  it  is  not  an  imputation  of  sin  or  merit, 
but  a  mere  arbitrary  transfer  of  punishment  or  suffering  from 
the  guilty  to  the  innocent,  and  ot  reward,  from  the  deserving 
to  the  undeserving,  which,  so  far  from  being  evidence  of 
God's  justice,  would  prove  directly  the  reverse. 

This  pretended  imputation  of  sin  and  of  merit,  is  also  in 
direct  opposition'  to  the  solemn  declarations  of  Jehovah. 
In  the  xviii/chapter  of  Ezekiel,  20th  verse,  God  says:  "The 
soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.  The  son  shall  not  bear  the  in- 
iquity of  the  father,  neither  shall  the  father  bear  the  iniquity 
of  the  son.  The  righteousness  of  the  righteous  shall  be  upon 
him,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked  shall  be  upon  him." 
Can  words  be  more  explicit?  And  may  we  not  then  well  ap- 
ply to  the  system  under  consideration,  the  reproach  which 
our  Saviour  brought  against  the  traditions  of  his  time:  That 
it  renders  the  word  of  God  of  none  effect!* 

In  thus  applying  the  test  of  reason  and  of  revelation  to  the 
system  under  consideration,  I  have  not  taken  the  pains  to 
note  what  part  of  the  evidence  applied  exclusively  to  the 
high  orthodox  scheme;  what  to  the  modified  scheme;  and 
what  is  applicable  to  both.     The  intelligent  reader  will  easily 
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make  this  application  himself.  If  I  mistake  not,  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  formerly  referred  to, 
is  the  result  of  the  conviction  of  its  fallacy,  on  minds  which, 
from  early  impressions,  are  too  much  wedded  to  the  popular 
creed,  to  discard  it  altogether.  The  doctrine,  that  Christ  died 
to  show  God's  disapprobation  of  sin,  and  to  prevent  his  jus- 
tice from  being  contemned,  is  certainly  somewhat  less  harsh, 
less  repulsive,  and  less  impossible,  than  the  high  orthodox 
doctrine;  but  it  is  not  on  that  account  any  the  more  rational 
or  true.  To  convince  ourselves  of  this,  we  have  only  to  look 
at  it  as  it  is,  when  stript  of  the  halo  which  a  false  theology  has 
thrown  around  it.  Suppose  that  we  were  present  at  a  com- 
mon place  of  execution,  and  saw  there  a  person  tortured  and 
put  to  death,  of  whom  we  were  told  that  he  was  perfectly 
mnocent;  but  that,  another  having  committed  a  crime,  the 
innocent  man  was  put  to  death  to  vindicate  the  injured  laws 
of  the  country,  ana  to  save  them  from  falling  into  contempt 
by  reason  of  the  impunity  of  guilt :  what  would  we  think  of  such 
a  vindication  of  the  laws?  Would  not  every  better  feeling 
of  our  heart  revolt  at  the  manifest  injustice  of  the  scene! 
Would  we  not  feel,  that  this  so  far  from  bein^  a  vindication 
of  the  majesty  of  the  law,  was  a  direct  violation  of  it.  But 
to  come  still  nearer  to  the  point,  suppose  we  had  been  at  Je- 
rusalem at  this  ever  memorable  pascal  feast; — that  we  had 
witnessed  the  blood-thirsty  malice  of  the  Jewish  rulers; — the 
moral  cowardice  of  Pilate,  and  the  bloody  tragedy  enacted 
on  Calvary; — suppose,  I  say,  we  had  witnessed  all  this,  would 
this  scene  of  complicated  malice,  meanness  and  cruelty  have 
appeared  to  us  as  an  exhibition  of  God^s  love  of  Justice  I 
And  even  now,  when  the  light  which  the  gospel  has  shed  on 
the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  presents  them  to  us  under  a 
new  aspect,  though  we  can  view  tliem  as  an  evidence  of  love. 
Of  the  love  of  God  who  sent  Jesus  into  the  world  to  redeem 
us  from  sin  and  death; — of  the  love  of  Christ  who  died  that 
he  might  bring  us  to  God — yet  never  can  we  view  that  death, 
which  was  brought  about  by  a  violation  of  every  principle  of 
law  and  justice,  as  a  vindication  of  the  divine  law. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  show,Jthat  the  popular  doctrine 
of  the  atonement  is  not  only  not  su*pported  by  the  scriptures, 
but  is  in  direct  opposition  to  them;  and  that  it  is  also  opposed 
to  reason;  and  if  it  be  so,  then  this  doctrine  cannot  be  true: 
for  whatever  is  opposed  to  reason  and  revelation  cannot  be 
of  God. 

But  perhaps  some  one  may  ask,  in  what  manner  Unitarians, 
who  reject  the  popular  opinions  on  this  subject,  view  the 
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death  of  Christ?  In  a  sect,  in  which  every  one  is  suffered  to 
explain  the  scriptures  for  himself,  it  may  be  difficult  to  an- 
swer such  a  question.  Still,  if  I  mistake  not,  they  may  on 
this  head  be  considered  as  divided  into  two  classes. 

The  first  of  these  hold,  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  con- 
nected with  our  life  and  well-being  in  a  future  state  of  exis- 
tence, in  a  manner  which  has  not  been  revealed  to  us.  This 
view,  (to  which  the  writer  of  this  article  feels  influenced  td 

{[ive  the  preference,)  is  not  exclusively  held  by  Unitarians, 
t  was  also,  if  I  mistake  not,  embraced  by  Bp.  Butler,  by  Dr. 
]?aley,  and  by  many  other  eminent  men  of  different  sect&i 
It  rests  on  the  great  stress  which  the  sacred  penmen  appear 
to  lay  on  the  death  of  Christ,  and  the  prominence  whidh  they 
constantly  give  to  it.  If  asked  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  death  of  the  Saviour  is  connected  with  our  future  exis^ 
tence,  we  answer  that  we  do  not  know.  We  do  not  pre-^ 
tend  to  be  wise  beyond  what  has  been  revealed.  ^The  secret 
things  belong  to  the  Lord  our  God;  but  those  things  which 
are  revealed,  belong  to  us,  and  to  our  children  forever*'** 

But  the  opinion  which  has  perhaps  more  generally  prevail- 
ed is:  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  in  no  other  way  instrumed- 
tal  in  our  saivation,  than  as  it  presents  us  with  motives  to 
forsake  sin,  and  to  become  virtuous  and  holy;  and  that  the 
only  way  in  which  it  saves  us  is  by  making  us  good.  To 
persons  whose  taste  has  been  formed  by  the  high-seasoned 
doctrines  of  Calvinism,  these  views  will  probably  appear  low, 
and  unworthy  of  the  death  of  the  Saviour;  but  those  who, 
laying  aside  former  predilections,  will  camly  investigate  this 
subject,  will  probably  find  that  these  views  are  in  harmony 
with  the  usual  simplicity  of  the  gospel  dispensation;  and, 
above  all,  with  the  great  purpose  of  Christ's  Advent  into  the 
world.  What  was  the  whole  object  of  our  Saviour's  missionf 
The  apostle  Paul  tells  us  it  was  **  to  save  sinners."t  And 
what  is  that  evil  from  which  Christ  came  to  save  us?  It  was 
not  from  the  wrath  of  God,  as  our  orthodox  brethren  hold, 
for  our  heavenly  Father  loves  us  all,  and  there  is  no  need  of 
the  intervention  of  any  other  being  to  render  him  merciful. 
But  Christ  came  to  save  us  from  the  greatest  of  all  human 
evils,  sin.  On  this  point  the  scriptures  again  are  perfectly 
decisive.  When  the  Angel  announced  to  Joseph  the  ap- 
proaching birth  of  the  Saviour,  he  tells  him:  ^'Thou  shaltcall 
his  name  Jesus,"  (which  means  Saviour,)  "for  he  shall  save 
his  people  from  their  sins. "J  And  how  does  Christ  save  us 
from  our  sins?    The  answer  is:  by  inducing  us  to  forsake 

•  Deui.  xxix.  29.    +  let  Tim.  i.  15.    J  Matt.  I.  31. 
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them,  and  to  leave  off  sinning.  Peter  tells  the  Jews,  that 
God,  having  raised  up  his  son  Jesus,  sent  him  first  to  them, 
to  bless  them  in  turning  away  every  one  of  them  from  his 
iniquities;  and  the  apostle  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  Titus,  says: 
**  Our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  (who)  gave  himself  for  us,  that 
he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself 
a  peculiar  people,  zealotfs  of  good  works."  Wow  the  death 
of  Christ  operates  on  us  to  make  us  virtuous,  in  a  two-fold 
manner,  namely:  directly,  and  indirectly. 

It  has  a  direct  influence  on  us,  through  the  example  of  con- 
stancy, and  steadfast  perseverance  in  duty  which  it  sets  be- 
fore us.  Who  that  sees  the  Saviour  toiling  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  great  work  "which  his  Father  had  given  him  to 
do,"  regardless  of  the  privations  and  dangers  to  which  that 
work  exposed  him; — who  that  sees  him  calmly  expiring  in 
the  most  horrid  tortures,  that  mankind  might  reap  the  full 
benefit  of  his  mission,  but  must  feel  himself  strengthened  by 
his  example,  under  those  trials  and  diflicuities  which,  here 
below,  constantly  attend  on  virtue  and  on  dutyt 

But  it  is  principally  by  an  indirect  agency  that  the  death 
of  Christ  contributes  to  our  salvation.  That  death  set  the 
seal  to  his  mission,  and  established  his  religion.  By  that  reli- 
gion we  are  surrounded  with  motives  to  goodness,  and  its 
precepts  are  emphatically  what  a  truly  great  man  of  the  pres- 
ent age,  has  called  them:  The  guide  to  happiness  and  peace. 
Whenever  now,  by  the  motives  which  that  religion  presents 
to  us,  we  are  induced  to  forsake  our  sins,  to  turn  to  God  and 
become  virtuous,  we  then  may  be  said  to  be  saved  by  the 
death  of  Christ.  In  the  same  manner  we  are  said  elsewhere 
to  be  saved  by  hope;  by  the  preaching  of  the  cross;  by 
the  gospel;  by  grace,  &c.  Now  this  could  not  be,  if  the 
death  of  Christ,  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  had  alone  efiected 
our  salvation.  But  according  the  view  above  taken  of  this 
subject,  all  is  plain  and  in  perfect  harmony.  We  are  saved 
by  the  death  of  Christ,  by  hope;  by  the  preaching  of  the 
cross;  by  the  gospel  and  by  grace,  just  so  far  as  each  and  all 
of  these  do  induce  us  to  forsake  our  sins,  and  to  become  good 
and  virtuous,  and  no  farther. 

Which  of  the  two  views  is  most  in  accordance  with  the 
scriptures,  the  reader  must  determine  for  himself.  b. 
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(concluded.) 

But  to  cure  these  evils,  the  cause  of  them  must  be  known 
and  removed.  Now  the  misfortune  is,  that  most  men  look 
to  legislation — to  government^  as  the  means  to  effect  this  ob- 
ject. This  is  the  argument.  Bad  laws  are  the  cause  of  all 
grievances;  alter  these,  enact  salutary  ones  in  their  stead, 
and  all  will  go  on  welU  But  this  does  not  follow.  Neither 
a  good  government,  nor  liberal  poor-laws,  nor  a  large  lib- 
erty of  action,  nor  prosperity,  can  always  secure  content; 
these  are  necessary — but  with  these  man  may  be  most 
wretched.  There  is  in  every  heart  an  ideal  of  right,  which 
is  dear  as  life  itself;  and  if  the  possession  of  that  be  invaded, 
if  the  enjoyment  of  it  be  denied,  or  the  struggle  for  it  checked, 
there  can  be  no  peace.     Thus,  at  least,  thmks  Mr.  Carlyle* 

^^  An  ideal  of  right  does  dwell  in  all  men,  in  all  axrangements,  actions  and  pro- 
cedures of  men;  it  )S  to  this  ideal  of  right,  more  and  more  developing  itself  as  it  is 
more  and  more  approximated  to,  that  human  society  forever  tends  and  struggles. 
We  say  also  that  any  given  thing  either  it  unjust  or  eise  just,  however  obscure  the 
^rgoings  and  stragglings  on  it  be,  the  thin^  in  itself  there  as  it  lies,  infallibly 
enough,  uthe  one  or  the  other.  To  which  let  us  add  only  this,  (the  fint,  last  ar- 
ticle of  faith,  the  alpha  and  omega  af  all  faith  among  men.  That  nothing  which  is 
unjast  can  hope  to  continue  in  this  world.  A  faith  true  in  all  times,  more  or  leas 
forgotten  in  most,  but  altogether  friglufully  brought  to  remembrance  again  incurs! 
Lyons  fusil  ladings,  Nantes  noyadings,  reign  of  terror,  and  such  other  uuiversal 
battle-thunder  and  explosion ;  these,  if  we  understand  them,  were  but  a  new  irre- 
fragable  preaching  abroad  of  that.  It  would  appear  that  Speciosities  which  are 
4ot  Realities  cannot  any  longer  inhabit  this  world.  It  would  appear  that  the  oik 
just  thing  has  no  friend  in  the  Heaven,  and  a  majority  against  it  on  the£arth;  nay 
that  xi  has  at  bottom  all  men  for  its  enemies;  that  it  may  take  shelter  in  this  fallacy 
and  then  in  that,  but  will  be  hunted  from  fallacy  to  fallacy  till  it  find  no  fallacy  to 
shelter  in  any  more,  but  must  march  and  go  elsewhither; — ^that,  in  a  word,  itoug^t 
to  prepare  incessantly  for  decent  departure,  before  indecent  departure,  ignominious 
drumming  out,  nay  savage  smiting  oat  and  burning  out,  overtake  ill  Alas,  was 
that  such  new  tidings?  Is  it  not  Irom  of  old,  indubitable,  that  Untnith,{Injostice, 
vhich  is  but  acted  untruth,  has  no  power  to  continue  in  this  true  universe  of  ours  I 
The  tidings  was  world-old,  or  older,  as  old  as  the  Fall  of  Lucifer;  and  yet  ixi 
that  epoch  unhappily  it  was  new  tidings,  unexpected,  incredible;  and  there  had  to 
^  such  earthquakes  and  shaking  of  the  nations  before  it  could  be  listened  to,  and 
laid  to  heart  even  slightly!  Let  us  lay  it  to  heart,  let  us  know  it  well,  that  new 
shakings  be  not  needed.  Known  and  laid  to  heart  it  must  everywhere  be,  before 
peace  can  pretend  to  come.  This  seems  to  us  the  secret  of  our  convulsed  era; 
this  which  is  so  easily  written,  which  is  and  has  been  and  will  be  so  hard  to  bring 
to  pass.  All  trae  men,  high  and  low,  each  in  his  sphere,  are  consciously  or  uncon- 
scioQsly  bringing  it  to  pass!  all  false  and  half-true  men  are  fruitlessly  spending 
themselves  to  hinder  ir  from  coming  to  pass." 

The  cause  of  discontent  may  spring  from  laws;  govern* 
ment  may  force  it  upon  a  people  by  its  iron  sway.    But 
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there  dre  other  sources  of  discontent.  For  what  is  it  that 
man  is  now  struggling?  It  is  for  justice.  ^^It  is  for  a 
man-like  place  and  relation  in  this  world  where  he  sees  him- 
self a  man.'^  And  it  is  because  he  has  not  that^  that  there 
has  arisen  that  convulsive  unrest — that  sullen  revengeful 
humor  of  revolt — that  trampling  stormfully  under  foot  all 
law  and  tall  right,  which  has  so  often  made  society  mad.  Ask 
your  law-givers  and  your  men  of  substance,  for  what  end 
does  society  exist?  and  they  will  answer,  for  the  protection 
of  property.  Look  abroad  into  the  actions  of  men,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  natiotis,  and  there  stands  put  prominent  above 
all  other  things,  the  desire  to  get  power  or  to  get  money. 
The  pi*ogress  and  education  of  man — the  growth  of  religion 
and  virtue,  justice,  even-handed  justice  to  all — these  are  sec- 
ondary matters,  and  the  one  great  purpose  seems  to  be  to 
preserve  and  to  protect  property.  Society  unquestionably 
does  exist  for  this  object;  but  it  has  other  and  as  high  duties 
to  perform;  duties,  too,  which  if  well  fulfilled  would  make  it 
all  we  would  ask  for  or  desire;  duties  which  would  bind  it  to- 
gether in  indissoluble  ties,  which  would  make  it  a  means  of 
good,  and  good  only.     Mr.  C.  speaks  truly,  when  he  says: 

*^  Another  thing,  which  the  British  reader  often  reads  and  hears  in  this  time,  is 
v^orth  his  meditating  for  a  moment :  That  Society  ^  exists  for  the  protection  of  prop- 
erty.'    To  which  it  is  added,  that  the  poor  man  also  has  property,  namely,  his  ^  la* 
hour,'  and  the  fifteen-pence  or  three-and-sixpenco  a-day  he  can  get  for  that.    True 
enough,  O  friends,  ^  for  protecting  property;"*  most  true:  and  indeed  if  you  will 
once  sufficiently  enforce  that  eighth  commandment,  the  whole  *  rights  of  man '  are 
well  cared  for;  I  know  no  better  definition  of  the  rights  of  nlail.     Tfum  ihalt  not 
tkoL,  thou  shall  not  be  stolen  from:  what  a  society  were  that;  Plato's  Republic, 
More^a  Utopia  mere  emblems  of  it!     Give  every  man  what  is  his,  the  accurate 
p*ice  of  what  he  has  done  and  been,  no  man  shall  any  more  c0m(llairi,  neither  shall 
the  earth  suffer  any  more.     For  the  protection  of  property,  in  very  truth,  and  for 
that  alone !     And  now  what  is  thy  property  ?    That  parchment  title^eed,  that 
purse  thou  buttonest  in  thy  breeches-pocicet?     Is  that  thy  valuable  property?    Un- 
happy brother,  most  poor  insolvent  brother,  I  without  parchment  at  all,  with  purse 
oftenest  in  the  flaccid  state,  imponderous,  which  will  not  fling  dgaindt  the  wind, 
have  quite  other  property  than  that!    I  have  a  miraculous  bteath  of  life  In  me, 
breathed  into  my  nostrils  by  Almighty  God.    I  have  affections,  thoughts,  a  god- 
given  eapability  to  be  and  do ;  rights,  therefore, — the  right  for  instance  to  thy  love 
if  1  love  thee,  to  thy  guidance  if  1  obey  thee:  the  strangest  rights  whereof  in 
church-pulpits  one  still  hears  something,  thoogh  almost  unintelligible  now ;  rights, 
stretching  high  into  Immensity,  far  into  Eternity !    Fifteen  pence  a-day ;  three** 
and-sixpence  a-day;  eight  hundred  pounds  and  odd  a-day,  dost  thou  call  that  my" 
property  1  I  value  that  little;  little  all  1  could  purchase  with  that.    For  truly,  asi4 
said,  what  mattei^  it?    In  torn  boots,  in  soft-hung  carriages-and-four,  a  man  gets 
always  to  his  journey's  end.    Socrates  walked  barefoot,  or  in  wooden  shoes,  aiid 
yvt  arrived  happily.    They  never  asked  him.  What  shoes  or  conveyance?  never; 
What  wages  hadst  thou ?— Property,  O  brother?    '  Of  my  very  body  I  have  but  a 
life-rent.'    As  for  this  flaccid  purse  of  mine,  'tis  something,  nothing;  has  been  the 
slave   of  pickpockets,  cutthroats,  Jew-brokers,  gold-dust  robbers;  'twas  his,  'tis 
mine; — 'tis  thine,  if  thou  care  much  to  steal  it.    But  my  soul,  breathed  into  me  by 
God,  my  Mt  and  what  eapability  is  there;  that  is  mine,  and  I  will  resist  the 
■tealiog  of  it.    I  call  that  mine  and  not  thine ;  I  will  keep  that  and  do  the  work  I 
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can  with  il :  God  hai  giv«n  it  me,  the  Devil  shaU  not  take  it  away !  Alai,  my 
friends.  Society  exists  and  has  existed  for  a  great  many  purposes,  not  so  easy  to 
specify" 

Now  it  is  because  society  is  thus  moulded,  and  is  selfish  and 
narrow,  and  unjust,  that  it  is  so  tossed  about  and  torn.  Man 
can  bear  wrong;  can  sufier  bravely;  but  scorn,  neglect,  a 
cold  mocking  at  his  misery,  a  trampling  under  foot  of  iiis 
soul-cherished  right — this  he  cannot  bear,  and  will  not  suffer. 
When  this  comes,  be  it  in  prosperity  or  adversity,  under  a 
good  or  a  bad  TOvernment,  the  heart  is  stirred  up,  and  there 
goes  out  of  it  the  purpose  and  the  power  to  destroy.  Rea- 
soning,  then,  is  powerless.  Logic  is  cold.  At  once,  long 
before  the  head  can  understand,  the  heart  sees;  and  the 
conviction  **  that  Man  measures  Man  the  world  over," 
bursts  in.  and  despite  of  outward  constraint,  works  on  its  way 
until  old  forms  of  society  are  broken  up,  and  a  new  order  of 
things  constructed.  Thus  have  all  rights  now  acknowledged 
been  gained;  thus  has  all  progress  been  secured.  ^^  All  intel- 
lect, 3\  talent,''  says  a  writer,  ^  is  in  the  first  place  moral.'' 
And  beautiful  is  it,  amid  the  darkness  which  surrounds  us,  to 
behold  the  gleam  of  light  which  this  truth  sends  forth.  Cheer- 
ing is  it  too  to  our  loftiest  hopes;  for  it  assures  us,  that  amid 
alfthe  wrong-doins  and  violence  of  men,  maddened  by  suf- 
fering, there  is  still  in  man,  not  only  the  instinctive  desire  ta 
grow,  but  the  power  to  rise  above  the  evils  which  crush  him. 

The  thought  is  often  expressed,  that  the  under  classes  of 
England  do  not  want  to  be  governed  at  all:  that  they  have 
vague  notions  of  liberty,  and  a  feverish  ambition  to  be  called 
freemen ;  and,  that  hence  come  chartism  and  out-break,  and 
iJl  the  horrors  of  a  threatened  revolution.  In  part  this  is 
true.  These  under  classes  have  vague  notions  of  liberty: 
they  do  entertain  false  ideas  of  the  character  of  freemen. 
But  it  is  not  true  that  they,  or  any  set  of  men,  are  unwilling  to 
begoverned.  They  seek  good  government.  They  sue  for  it. 
Of  all  the  rights  of  man,  indeed  this  is  the  clearest.  ^^  Nature 
herself  ordams  it  from  the  first;  Society  struggles  towards 
perfection  by  enforcing  and  accomplishing  it  more  and  more. 
if  Freedom  have  any  meaning,  it  means  enjoyment  of  this 
right,  wherein  all  other  rights  are  enjoyed*  It  is  a  sacred 
right  and  duty  on  both  sides;  and  the  summary  of  all  social 
duties  between  the  two  classes.  Why  does  the  one  toil 
with  bis  hands,  if  the  other  be  not  to  toil,  still  more  unwea* 
riedly,  with  heart  and  head?  The  brawny  craftsman  finds  it 
no  cnild's  play  to  mould  his  unpliant  rugged  masses;  neither 
is  guidance  of  men  a  dilettantism:  what  it  becomes  when 
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treated  as  a  dilettantism,  we  may  see  t  The  wild  horse  boandsr 
homeless  through  the  wilderness,  is  not  led  to  stall  and  man- 
ner; but  neither  does  he  toil  for  you,  but  for  himself  only.'' 
it  is  only  then  when  these  under  classes  have  not  a  govern- 
ment which  they  respect,  or  when  society  treads  upon  them, 
deals  rudely  with  them,  treats  their  members  as  boors  and 
not  as  men,  that  the  injustice  of  unequal  conditions  comes 
home  to  their  hearts,  and  they  rebel  against  wrongs  which 
they  feel  and  know.  Then  indeed  a  blaze  is  kindled  which 
threatens  universal  destruction.  And  can  we  condemn  this 
as  wrong?  The  purpose,  whatever  we  may  say  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  displayed,  or  however  much  we  may  condemn 
the  means  which  are  used  to  gain  the  end — the  purpose  is  right. 
Most  truly  and  eloquently,  does  Mr.  Carlyle  say: 

*^  It  is  not  what  a  man  outwardly  has  or  wants  that  constitutes  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  him.  Nakedness,  hunger,  distress  of  all  kinds,  death  itself  have  been 
cheerfully  suffered,  when  the  heart  was  right.  It  is  the  feeling  of  injiuHee  that  is 
insupportable  to  all  men.  The  brutallest.black  African  cannot  bear  that  he  should 
be  used  unjustly.  No  man  can  bear  it,  or  ought  to  bear  it.  A  deeper  law  than 
any  parchment-law  whatsoever,  a  law  written  direct  by  the  hand  of  God  in  the 
inmost  being  of  man,  incessantly  protests  against  it.  What  is  injustice  ?  Another 
name  for </iforder,\m veracity,  unreality;  a  thing  which  veracious  created  Nature, 
even  because  it  is  not  Chaos  and  a  waste- whirling  baseless  Phantasm,  rejects  and 
disowns.  It  is  not  the  outward  pain  of  injustice;  tliat,  were  it  even  the  flaying  of 
the  back  with  knotted  scourges,  the  severing  of  the  head  with  guillotiues,  is  com* 
paratively  a  small  matter.  The  real  smart  is  the  soul's  pam  and  stigma,  the  hurt 
inflicted  on  the  moral  self.  The  rudest  clown  must  draw  himself  up  into  the  attl> 
tude  of  battle,  and  resistance  to  the  death,  if  such  be  offered  him.  He  cannot  live 
under  it;  his  own  soul  aloud,  and  all  the  universe  with  silent  continual  beckonings, 
says,  it  cannot  be.  He  must  revenge  himself;  revmacher  himself,  make  himself 
good  again, — that  so  mnan  may  be  mine,  tuum  thine,  and  each  party  standing  clear 
on  his  own  basis,  order  be  restored.  There  is  something  infinitely  more  respectable 
in  this,  and  we  may  say  universally  respected ;  it  is  the  common  stamp  of  manbooit- 
▼indicating,  itself  in  all  of  us,  the  basis  of  whatever  is  worthy  in  all  of  us,  and 
through  superficial  diversities,  the  same  in  all. 

Injustice^  according  to  Mr.  Carlyle,  is  the  cause  of  Char- 
tism, and  for  the  cure  of  that,  putting  aside  all  narrow  feel- 
ings and  low  faith,  forgetting  statistics  and  poor  laws^  and 
all  mere  party  palliatives,  and  casting  away  all  slothful  feel- 
ing and  selfish  indifference,  there  must  be,  on  the  part  of  Gov*- 
ernment  and  the  upper  classes,  larger  views,  and  disinterested 
action.  The  question  is  one  of  life.  If  they  do  not  remem- 
ber that  the  whole  country  is  concerned  in  this  Chartist  agi- 
tation, and  that  the  first  and  great  matter  is  for  them  to  da 
justice — full  justice  to  one  and  all — if  they  have  not  faith  in 
the  people,  and  in  truth,  the  spirit  of  quackery  and  impos- 
ture, and  rebellion — a  phrenzied  spirit, — will  rack  society; 
and  in  huge  battle  and  wrestle  do  its  deed  most  fearfully/' 

^  Alas,  in  such  times  it  grows  to  be  the  universal  belief,  sole  accredited  Knowing 
■tai,aiid  thecontnry  of  it  accounted  puerile  enthusiasm^  this  sorrowfullest  tfube-^ 
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llaf  that  then  is  piopeily  speftkiiift  ■ny  truth  in  the  world ;  that  the  work)  #at,  lour 
been,  or  evtrcan  be  guided,  except  by  simulation,  dissimmulation,  and  the  suffi- 
ciently dexterojs  practice  of  pretence.  The  faith  of  men  is  dead :  in  what  has 
guineas  in  his  pockel,  beefeaters  riding  behind  it,  and  cannons  trandling  before  it^ 
they  can  believe ;  in  what  has  none  of  these  things  they  cannot  believe.  Sense  ka 
'  the  true  and  false  is  lost;  there  is  properly  no  longer  any  true  or  false.  It  is  the 
heyday  of  Imposture;  of  Semblance  recognising  itself,  and  getting  itself  recognised 
for  Substance.  Gaping  multitudes  listen;  unlistening  multitudes  see  not  but  that 
it  is  all  right,  and  in  the  order  of  Nature.  Earnest  men,  one  of  a  million^  shot 
their  lips;  suppressing  thoughts,  which  there  are  no  words  to  utter.  To  them  it  is 
too  visible  that  spiritual  life  has  departed ;  that  material  life,  in  whatsoever  figure 
of  it,  cannot  remain  long  behind.  To  the  n  it  seems  as  if  o\tt  Europe  of  the  Ei^ 
teenth  Century,  long  hag-ridden,  vexed  with  foul  enchanters,  to  the  length  of  gor- 
gepus  Domdaniel  Butts-auxeerfi  and  *  Peasants  living  on  meal  husks  and  boiled 
grass,'  ha«t  verily  sunk  down  to  die  and  dissolve;  and  were  now,  with  its  French 
Phitosophisms,  Hume  Scepticisms,  Diderot  Atheisms,  maundering  in  the  final  delira- 
tion;  writhing,  with  iu  Seven-years  Silesian  robber-wars,  in  the  final  agony. 
Glory  to  God,  dur  Europe  was  not  to  die  but  to  live !  Our  Europe  rose  like  a  frien- 
zied  giant;  shook  all  that  poisonoas  magician  trumpery  to  right  and  left,  trampling 
it  stormfully  under  foot:  and  declared  aloud  that  there  was  strength  in  hfm,  not  for 
life  only,  but  for  a  new  and  infinitely  wider  life.  Antaeus-like  the  giant  had  stnfck 
his  foot  once  more  upon  Reality  and  the  Earth;  there  only,  if  in  this  universe  at 
all,  lay  strength  and  healing  for  him.  Heaven  knorws,  it  was  not  a  gentle  proeest 
this  same  *"  Phoenix  fire-«onsummation ! '  Bat  the  alternative  was  it  or  death;  the 
merciful  Heavens,  meroiful  in  their  severity,  sent  us  it  rather." 

And  now  what  has  been  done  ?  What  have  Government  or 
the  upper  classes  done  to  relieve  the  udder?  Chartism  an- 
swers, nothing.  The  action  of  Government^  and  the  under 
classes  answer,  nothing.    Well  says  Mr.  Carl  vie: 

^*  For,  alas,  on  us  too  the  rude  truth  has  come  home.  Wrappages  and  specioai- 
ties  all  worn  off,  the  haggard  naked  fact  speaks  to  as:  Are  these  millions  taught? 
Are  these  millions  guided?  We  have  a  Church,  the  venerable  embodiment  of  ad 
idea  which  may  well  call  itself  divine ;  which  our  fathers  for  long  ages^  feeling  it  to 
be  divine,  have  kept  embodied  as  we  see :  it  is  a  Church  well  furnished  widi  equip' 
menu  and  appurtenances;  educated  in  universities;  rich  in  money;  set  on  higft 
places  that  it  may  be  conspicuous  to  all,  honoured  of  all.  We  have  an  Aristocrat 
of  landed  wealth  and  commercial  wealth,  in  whose  hands  lies  the  law- making  and 
the  law-admintsteriug;  an  Aristocracy  rich,  powerful,  long  secure  in  its  place;  an 
Aristocracy  with  more  faculty  put  free  into  its  hands  than  was  ever  before,  in  any 
country  or  time,  put  into  the  haiids  of  any  class  of  men.  This  Church  answers:  Yes, 
the  people  are  taught*  This  Aristocracy,  atonishment  in  eveiy  feature,  answers:  Yes^ 
surely  the  people  are  guided  I  Do  we  not  pass  what  Acts  of  Fariiament  are  neadhil; 
as  many  as  thirty-nine  for  the  shooting  of  the  partridges  alone?  Are  there  not  tread- 
mills, gibbets;  even  hospitals,  poor-rates.  New  Poor  Law?  So  answers  Choreh; 
so  answers  Aristocracy,  astonishment  in  every  feature.  —  Fact  in  the  meann^le, 
takes  his  lucifer  box,  sets  fin  to  wheat-stacks ;  sheds  an  ail-too  strong  light  on  several 
things.  Fact  searches  for  his  third-rate  potaV>e,  not  in  the  meekest  humour,  siz- 
and-thirty  weeks  each  year;  and  does  not  find  it.  Fact  passionately  joins  Messiah 
Thom  of  Canterbury,  and  has  himself  shot  for  a  new  fifth-monarchy  brought  in  by 
Bedlam.  Fact  holds  his  fustian-jacket  Fhngerieht  in  Glasgow  City.  Fact  carts  his 
Petition  over  London  streets,  begging  that  you  would  simply  have  the  goodness  to 
grant  him  universal  suffrage,  and  ^the  five  poinU%  by  the  way  of  remedy.  These  are 
not  symptoms  of  teaching  and  guiding. 

As  a  means  to  remove  this  injustice,  and  "  to  bring  in  con- 
tent,^' and  secure  it,  Mr.  Carlyle  advocates  two  measures — 
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«migratio]i  and  education — universal  education*  The  former, 
AS  a  remedy,  seems  to  us  inefTectual.  It  is  at  least  a  poor 
way  to  wrong  a  man  and  then  tell  him  that  he  may  rid  nim- 
«elf  of  injustice  by  emigration!  We  do  not  feel  the  force  of 
Mr.  Carlyle's  reasoning  in  this  point;  but  as  to  the  latter — 
education — there  ought  to  be  no  difference  of  opinion  among 
honest  men.  It  is  the  great  instrument  of  good.  It  will  cure 
the  worst  of  diseases.  Evil,  it  is  said,  once  manfully  fronted, 
ceases  to  be  evil  ;  there  is  generous  active  hope  in  place  of 
dead  passive  misery:  the  evil  itself  has  become  a  kind  of 
good.  This  courage — this  inspiring  hope — this  power  to 
shake  off  ignorance  and  vice,  and  the  spirit  of  revenge  and 
revolt,  on  the  one  hand,  and  usurpation,  and  oppression  in  the 
other — education  will  give.  It  is  society's  life.  Only  let  all  clas- 
sesresolve  to  have  it,  and  gird  themselves  for  the  work,  and  a 
balm  will  be  found  which  will  allay  passion,  silence  discon* 
tent,  and  bring  peace  on  earth.  Thus  nobly  does  Mr.  Car- 
Jyle  utter  himself  on  this  point; 

*^  Who  would  suppose  that  Education  were  a  thing  which  had  to  be  advocated 
oi%  the  ground  of  local  expediency,  or  indeed  on  any  ground  ?  As  if  it  stood  not  on 
a  basis  of  everlasting  duty,  as  a  prime  necessity  of  man.  It  is  a  thing  that  sjiould 
need  no  advocating  ;  much  as  it  does  actually  need.  To  impart  the  gift  of  think- 
ing to  those  who  cannot  think,  and  yet  who  CQuld  in  that  case  think:  this,  one 
would  imagine,  was-  the  first  function  a  government  had^  to  set  about  discharging. 
Were  it  not  a  cruel  thing  to  see,  in  any  province  of  an  empire,  the  inhabitants 
living  all  mutilated  in  their  limbs,  each  strong  man  with  his  right^arm  lamed  ?  How 
much  crueller  to  find  the  strong  soul,  with  its  eyes  still  8ealed,*its  eyes  extinct  so 
that  it  sees  not !  Light  has  come  into  the  world,  but  to  this  poor  peasant  it  has  come 
w  vain.  For  six  thousand  years  the  Sons  of  Adam,  in  sleepless  effort,  have  been 
devising,  doing,  discovering  ;  in  mysterious  infinite  indissoluble  communion,  war<» 
ring|  a  little  band  of  brothers,  against  the  great  black  empire  of  Necessity  and 
Night ;  they  have  accomplished  such  a  conquest  and  conquests :  and  to  this  man  it 
i«  all  as  if  it  had  not  been.  The  four-and-twenty  letters  of  the  Alphabet  are  still 
Runic  enigmas  to  him.  He  passes  by  on  the  other  side;  and  that  great  Spiritual 
Kingdom,  the  toil-won  conquest  of  his  own  brothers,  all  that  his  brothers  have  con- 
quered, is  a  thing  non-extant  for  him.  An  invisible  empire;  he  knows  it  not,  sus- 
pects it  not.  And  is  it  not  his  withal ;  the  conquest  of  his  own  brothers,  the  law- 
fully acquired  possession  of  all  men  ?  Baleful  enchantment  lies  over  him,  from 
generation  to  generation ;  he  knows  not  that  such  an  empire  is  his,  that  such  an  em- 
pire is  at  all.  O,  what  are  bills  of  rights,  emancipations  of  black  slaves  into  black 
apprentices,  lawsuits  in  chancery  for  some  short  usu-fruct  of  a  bit  of  land  ?  The 
grand  ^  seedfield  of  tipie '  i«  tbisjman^s  and  you  give  it  him  not.  Timers  seedfield, 
which  includes  the  Earth  and  all  her  seedfields  and  pearl-oceans,  nay  her  sowers 
top  and  pearl-divers,  all  that  was  wise  and  heroic  and  victorious  here  bolow;  of 
which  the  E^ih's  centuries  are  but  as  furrows,  for  it  stretches  forth  from  the  Begin-* 
Qtpg  onward  even  unto  this  day ! 

^  My  inheritance,  how  lordly  wide  and  fair; 
Time  is  my  fair  seedfield,  to  Time  Vm  heir!' 

Heavier  wrong  is  not  done  under  the  sun.  It  lasts  from  year  to  year,  from  century 
to  century ;  the  bKnded  sire  slaves  himself  out,  and  leaves  a  blinded  son ;  and  men, 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  continue  as  two-legged  beasts  of  labour;  and  In  the  lar^ 
fast  offipiie  in  the  world,  it  is  a  debate  whether  a  small  fraction  of  the  Revenue  o 
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<»o  Dtij  (30,0002.  is  but  that)  thaU,  afisr  thiittmi  Centifil««  Iw  laid  out  oo  ic 
Have  we  Governor,  have  we  Teachen;  have  we  had  a  Chuieh  these  thixtasa 
hundred  yean?  What  is  an  Overseer  of  souls,  an  Arch-overseer,  ArchiepiscoputI 
is  he  something?    If  so,  let  him  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  say  what  thing! 

But  quitting  all  that,  of  which  the  human  soul  cannot  well  speak  in  terms  of  civ- 
ility, let  us  observe  now  that  Bklucation  is  not  only  an  eternal  duty,  but  has  ai 
length  become  even  a  temporary  and  ephemeral  one,  which  the  necessities  of  the 
hour  will  oblige  as  to  look  alter.  These  twenty-four  million  labouring  men,  if  their 
affairs  remain  unregulated^  chaotic,  will  bum  ricks  and  mills;  reduce  us,11ieaB- 
eelves  and  the  world  into  ashes  and  ruin.  Simply  their  affairs  cannot  remain  un- 
regulated, chaotic ;  but  must  be  regulated,  brought  into  some  kind  ef  order.  What 
fintellect  were  able  to  regulate  them  ?  The  intellect  of  a  Bacon,  the  energy  of  a 
Luther,  if  left  to  their  own  strength,  might  pause  in  dismay  before  such  a  tadt;  a 
Bacon  and  Luther  added  together,  to  be  perpetual  prime  minister  over  us,  could  not 
do  it.  No  one  great  and  greatest  inullect  can  do  it.  What  can?  Only  twenty- 
four  millioa  ordinary  intellects,  once  awakened  into  action;  these,  well  presided 
over,  may.  Intellect,  insight,  is  the  discernment  of  order  afld  disorder;  it  is  the 
discovery  of  the  will  of  nature,  of  God's  will ;  tlie  beginning  of  the  capability  to 
walk  according  to  that.  With  perfect  intellect,  were  such  possible  without  peifect 
morality,  the  world  would  be  perfect :  its  efforts  unerringly  correct,  its  resultt  coo* 
tinually  successful,  its  condition  faultless.  Intellect  is  like  light;  the  chaos  becomaf 
a  world  under  it:  fiU  lux.  These  twenty-four  million  intellects  are  but  commoa 
intellects;  but  they  are  intellects;  in  earnest  about  the  matter,  instructed  each  about 
his  own  province  of  it:  labouring  each  perpetually,  with  what  partial  light  can  be 
attained,  to  bring  such  province  into  rationality.  From  the  parrial  detorminatiiais 
and  their  conflict,  springs  the  universal.  Precisely  what  quantity  of  intellect  was 
in  the  twenty-four  millions  will  be  exhibited  by  the  result  they  arrive  at;  that  quan- 
tity and  no  more.  According  as  there  was  intellect  or  no  intellect'in  the  individuals, 
will  the  general  conclusion  they  make  out  embody  itself  as  a  world-healing  Truth 
and  Wisdom,  or  as  a  baseless  fateful  Hallucination,  a  Chimera  breathing  not  fiibii- 
lous  fire. 

We  close  our  extracts  here.  There  are  some  things  in 
Mr.  Carlyle's  work  which  we  do  not  think  altogether' correct. 
But  the  spirit  of  it  is  truly  noble.  It  proves  him  to  be  the 
friend  of  his  rare;  for  to  all  classes  does. he  speak  in  tones 
which  well  become  a  man.  We  shall  not  then,  attempt  to 
refute  or  criticise.  We  want  to  see  here  and  everywhere,  a 
truer  faith,  a  nobler  trust — a  warmer  sympathy  between  man 
and  man — a  feeling  of  brotherhood,  which  shall  teach  us  to 
toil  and  struggle  for  each  other — ^to  live  for  others  as  well  as 
ourselves — for  Eternity  as  well  as  for  Earth.  Nothing  short 
of  this  can  ensure  perpetuity  to  a  republic.  It  is  essential  to 
man's  growth  and  happiness  everywhere.  We  would  recom- 
mend this  work,  then,  not  on  account  of  its  style,  for  that  is 
objectionable;  not  for  its  completeness,  for  it  does  not  appear 
to  US  to  be  as  full  and  clear  as  it  ought  to  have  been;  but  be* 
cause  it  overflows  with  that  kindling,  generous  love  of  lib- 
erty, and  of  man,  which  is  the  basis  and  hope  of  all  nations. 
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ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  PHI  DELTA 
SIGMA  SOCIETY  OP  CINCINNATI  COLLEGE. 


BT  J.  H.  rUUUNB. 


Gentlsssn  and  Friends  : — ^Many  ages  since  a  distinction 
was  made  between  those  arts  which  it  became  a  freeman  to 
practise,  and  those  which  should  be  left  to  the  slave  ;  the  for- 
mer were  called  Liberal  Arts,  and  the  latter  Servile;  and  the 
education  which  gave  a  knowledge  of  the  former  was  named 
a  Liberal  Education,  i.  e.  an  education  becoming  a  Freeman. 
Since  those  days  every  thing  has  changed;  not  only  do  we 
now  deem  the  Mechanical  and  other  Servile  Arts,  worthy  of 
a  freeman's  devotion,  but  even  the  very  meaninc:  of  the  word 
"  Freeman  "  is  altering.  Then  it  meant  one  wno  was  politi- 
cally free,  as  in  this  state  all  men  are;  but  now  it  is  coming 
to  mean  vastly  more.  Men  are  learning  to  see  that  Political 
freedom  is  but  a  medium  whereby  to  gain  true  Spiritual  free- 
dom; they  are  beginning  to  believe  that  Satan  is  a  greater 
Tyrant  than  George  the  III;  and  that  even  the  slavery  of  the 
poor  African  is  less  degrading  than  the  slavery  to  vicious 
habit.  Slavery  to  sin  is  an  idiom  of  our  language;  and  the 
idea  of  servitude  is  familiarly  connected  with  many  mere  so- 
cial and  personal  practices;  thus,  a  poor  woman  said  to  me 
the  other  day,  ^  Sir,  I  have  been  for  ten  years  a  slave  to  the 
snuff-box.'* 

^  We  have  then  still  the  distinction  of  freeman  and  slave 
here  in  Ohio,  as  truly  as  across  the  river.  There  are  still 
servile  arts  as  well  as  liberal  arts  practised  in  our  midst:  the 
man  of  business,  for  instance,  whose  aim  it  is  to  hit  with 
mathematical  exactness  the  line  which  separates  Dishonesty 
from  Crime,  practises  a  servile  art,  one  which  he  who  had  been 
made  free  through  the  Truth,  never  would  have  stooped  to. 

Among  the  many  interesting  points  suggested  by  the  views 
of  Freedom  and  Servitude  just  alluded  to,  I  have  chosen  the 
foUowing  for  my  topic  this  evening:  "The  duties  of  those 
attached  to  the  Liberal  Professions  in  these  United  States  at 
this  day."  It  is  a  topic  worthy  the  thought  of  all  men,  and 
pecidiarly  deserving  of  examination  by  those  young  men 
who  will  soon  leave  their  studies,  and  go  abroad  to  act. 

Let  us,  then,  briefly  inquire,  what  those  should  be  and  do, 
who  assume  the  Liberal  Professions.  I  say  let  us  inquire, 
for  any  good  result  must  be  reached  by  inquiry  on  your  part, 
not  by  teaching  on  mine.     My  views  may  be  wrong,  and 
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must  be  incomplete.  It  is  at  the  best,  but  a  slave  preaching 
freedom. 

In  the  first  place  then,  the  Professional  man  should  be  free, 
should  he  not?  Free  from  love  of  money,  and  the  more  spe- 
cious, but  equally  selfish  and  degrading  love  of  notoriety, 
reputation,  or  fame.  He  should  be  free  from  fear,  whether 
of  public  opinion,  or  private  enmity;  he  should  be  free  from 
habits  of  idleness  and  indulgence;  he  should  be  free  from 
every  taint  of  deception  or  concealment.  So  far  as  he  is  him- 
self concerned,  he  should  have  no  aim,  no  end,  beneath  the 
purification  and  perfection  of  every  power  of  intellect  and 
neart  with  which  God  has  blessed  him.  Let  him  live,  not  for 
applause,  but  so  that  the  applause  of  the  good  will  follow  him; 
let  him  labor,  not /or  political  power,  but  in  such  a  spirit  that 
all  true  men  will  wish  he  had  that  power.  What  though  be 
may  never  in  this  life,  gain  eminence  or  sway;  can  he  not 
wait?  Lucien  Bonaparte  tells  us  that  his  brother  would  not 
take  a  subordinate  station  in  Paris,  when  offered  one;  be 
could  wait,  he  said,  till  he  made  himself  commandant;  and 
shall  we  be  more  greedy  of  present  honors  than  Napoleon? 

No,  my  friends,  let  the  Professional  man  take  as  his  the  old 
motto,  ^  I  bide  my  time,"  and  rest  assured,  that  if  he  walk 
his  way  fearlessly  and  uprightly  his  time  will  come. 

Above  all  things  let  him  be  free  from  irreligion  of  every 
shade;  let  him  never  take  one  step,  or  frame  one  theory  of 
life,  upon  any  supposition  which  calls  in  question  his  deepest 
convictions  and  noliest  feelings.  Many  a  man  dreads  to  own 
his  real  respect  and  love  for  the  Bible;  as  well  might  the  Eng- 
lishman be  ashamed  of  Magna  Qharta,  or  we  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence:  the  Scriptures  contain  the  Magna 
Charta  of  the  spiritual  freeman. 

Let  us,  I  have  said^  aim  at  nothing  short  of  perfection; 
either  morally  or  intellectually.  Let  us  not  cease  to  learn,  be 
cause  we  are  laboring.  Too  many  of  us  when  we  leave 
school  or  college,  give  up  the  studies  to  which  we  have  been 
devoted  while  there.  We  say  we  have  finished  our  education 
when  we  begin  to  act;  though  we  might  as  well  say  we  have 
finished  our  education  when  we  pass  from  the  nursery  to  the 
school  room.  Education  and  life  begin  together,  and  will 
end  together.  Let  us  never,  then,  lose  our  interest  in  History 
and  Science.  To  life's  latest  hour,  and  through  its  busiest 
hours  let  us  keep  our  eyes  open,  and  study  daily.  Can  we 
say  we  lack  time;  that  if  we  are  students  we  cannot  be  law- 
yers and  doctors?  Why,  a  blacksmith  of  Massachusetts, 
«eorking  eight  hours  a  day  at  the  anvil,  has  made  himself  mas* 
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ter  of  fifty  languages,  though  but  twenty-eight  years  of  age, 
and  without  early  education.  And  in  our  State,  the  two  men 
of  deepest  and  most  varied  learning  are  riding  the  circuits, 
attending  the  Courts,  and  have  always  done  so. 

But  are  the  views  of  life  just  suggested,  held  and  acted 
upon  by  most  of  those  in  any  Liberal  Profession? 

1  will  invite  you  to  go  with  me  to  a  lawyer's  office  in  this, 
or  any  city,  and  there  look  at  one  who,  though  no  represen- 
tative of  the  whole  Profession,  is  beyond  doubt  the  represen- 
tative of  a  very  large  portion  of  that  Profession.  He  came 
from  College  knowmg  much  of  all  that  is  in  books;  he  had 
the  means  placed  within  his  reach  by  his  education,  of  truly 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  world,  himself,  and  his  Crea- 
tor, to  advance  daily  in  usefulness  and  in  liberty, — the 
highest  liberty  to  which  man  can  attain — the  liberty  of  hav- 
ing his  will  one  with  that  of  his  Infinite  Father.  But  what 
was  all  this  education  ^  what  were  all  these  means  without 
the  will  to  use  them?  This  man  entered  upon  his  Profession, 
not  as  a  field  wherein  he  might  employ  the  means  given  him 
at  school  and  college;  not  with  the  hope  and  purpose  of  going 
forward  in  all  knowledge,  in  all  wisdom,  in  all  labors  of  sym- 
pathy and  usefulness; — no,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  his  sole 
idea  of  the  Law  was,  that  by  it  he  could  gain  money  and  rep- 
utation; or  as  it  has  been  paraphrased,  *^  Pudding,  and  that 
finer  pudding,  addressed  to  the  sixth  sense  of  Vanity,  called 
Praise." 

To  make  a  livelihood  is  every  man's  duty;  to  please  his 
fellows  is  every  good  man's  delight;  but  the  true  man  will  so 
live  that  these  things  shall  be  the  accidents,  not  the  ends,  of 
his  life  and  labor.  This  man,  however,  has  made  Wealth  and 
Fame  his  ends,  and  all  else  subsidiary.  Does  he  plead  for 
the  weak?  It  is  because  the  glory  of  well-doing  will  follow. 
Let  the  weak  be  the  unpopular,  and  let  disgrace  instead  of 
glory  follow  the  defence,  and  our  advocate  will  sit  tongue- 
tied.  Not  because  he  is  hard-hearted,  but  because  he  prac- 
tises to  win  fame,  and  not  disgrace;  if  with  the  fame-winning 
may  go,  by  chance,  helping  his  neighbor,  well  and  good; 
and  if  with  it  ^o  wronging  his  neighbor,  lawfully,  well  and 
good  again.  If  he  can  sei*ve  another,  he  is  glad,  but  he  can- 
not starve  to  do  it;  and  by  starvation  he  means  not  alone  an 
empty  stomach,  but,  even  more,  unsatisfied  Vanity,  or  as  he 
calls  it.  Ambition.  He  is  honest,  because  Honesty  is  the  best 
policy.  He  is  laborious,  attentive,  and  thorough,  because  he 
roust  be  so  to  succeed.  Thus  does  he  practise  virtue,  on  the 
ground  of  selfish  gain,  and,  too  often,  leads  others  to  despise 
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those  virtues  because  they  despise  the  motive  which  leads  him 
to  practise  them. 

And  yet  this  man  may  not  be  vicious  in  any  sense  except 
this,  that  of  his  own  free  will  he  has  come  into  subjection  to 
his  lower  nature;  he  has  sold  himself,  as  Faust  did,  and  walks 
the  earth,  not  a  freeman  but  the  slave  of  an  evil  spirit:  he 
has  bartered  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  What  does 
all  his  deep  study  of  language  avail  him  now?  His  only  crit- 
icism is  to  find  flaws  in  his  opponent's  pleadings.  What 
cares  he  for  his  thorough  knowledge  of  mathematics,  pursued 
even  to  that  intricate  problem,  so  beautifully  solved  here  two 
weeks  since,  the  Shadow  and  the  Screw?  To  be  sure  in  all 
his  dealings  he  knows  how  to  apply  the  screw,  but  for  Math- 
ematics, Addition  will  serve  all  his  purposes. 

Nor  is  it  the  weak  intellect  only  which  is  thus  enslaved. 
The  mightiest  minds  are  often,  like  the  powerful  spirits  of 
whom  we  read  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  in 'subjection  to  lower 
natures.  It  is  scarce  a  fairy  tale  that  men  are  by  enchantments 
turned  to  beasts.  The  founder  of  modem  science,  Francis 
Bacon,  was,  as  you  all  know,  ^^  the  greatest  and  the  meanest'' 
of  men.  And  many,  many  a  man,  who,  in  youth  despised 
what  was  niggardly,  and  loved  only  honor  and  virtue,  has,  in 
order  to  gain  an  independence,  as  it  is  called,  so  devoted  him- 
self to  money-making  as  to  end  his  days  in  slavery:  not,  like 
my  poor  woman,  slavery  to  the  snuff-box,  but  to  a  far  harder 
task-master,  the  strong-box. 

1  have  spoken  of  the  Lawyer,  but  the  Physician,  the  Teach- 
.  er,  the  Clergyman  are,  but  too  frequently,  enslaved  also;  their 
Professions  ceasing  in  their  hands  to  deserve  the  name  of  Lib- 
eral Professions.  I  have  known  those  who  stand  high  in  the 
world's  esteem,  who  studied  Divinity  because  the  pulpit  of- 
fered, as  they  thought,  the  readiest  access  to  notoriety. 

But  Mammon  and  Lucifer  are  not  the  only  slave  dealers 
among  the  fallen  angels;  there  is  one  who  presides  over  the 
regions  of  partizansnip,  political,  scientific,  and  religious; 
and  many  a  mighty  soul  bears  his  iron  yoke.  Look  around 
vou,  and  how  few  are  the  truth-seers,  or  truth-seekers  even; 
how  countless  the  Partizans.  And  partizanship  soon  leads  to 
selfishness;  for  as  Coleridge  has  said,  **He  who  begins  by  lov- 
ing even  Christianity  better  than  Truth,  will  proceed  by  lov- 
ing his  own  Sect  or  Church  better  than  Christianity,  and  end 
in  loving  himself  better  than  all."* 

I  do  not  think,  then,  that  those  who  fill  the  so-called  Libe- 
ral  Professions  realize  their  position,  their  duties,  and  their 
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privileges:  I  think  they  are,  too  commonly,  not  freemen:  I 
believe  that,  before  assuming  their  Professions,  they  are  but 
seldom  so  taught  as  to  ensure  a  practice  becoming  freemen. 

And  yet,  if  those  who  fill  the  jProfessions  which  should  be- 
come the  free,  are  slaves,  where  shall  we  look  for  freedom? 
*'  If  the  salt  have  lost  its  savor,  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted?" 

But  it  is  not  for  himself  only,  nor  chiefly,  that  the  Profes- 
sional man  should  live:  nor  is  his  calling  Liberal  because  it 
offers  great  helps  to  self  improvement. 

In  those  old  times  when  a  few  were  freemen  and  the  massr 
politically  enslaved,  the  free  were  the  leaders  of  those  in  sub- 
jection, and  toward  them,  when  true  to  their  duties,  existed 
the  mighty  feelins  of  loyalty,  a  feeling  which  many  think  is 
now  gone.  But  loyalty  has  not  left  the  earth,  neither  is  the 
old  relation  done  away.  Now,  as  ever,  the  freeman  should 
be  the  leader  of  him  who  is  less  free:  thus  and  in  no  other 
Mray  may  he  ensure  and  increase  his  own  true  liberty.  And 
upon  the  fact  that  the  members  of  a  Profession  are  leaders  of 
their  fellows  depends  now  the  claim  of  that  Profession  to  be 
thought  Liberal.  The  Clergyman,  the  Instructor,  the  Law- 
yer, the  Physician,  have  liberal  Professions  because  their  call- 
ings enable  them,  in  the  best  sense,  to  be  the  Leaders  among 
their  brethren.  Leaders  to  what?  To  the  same  spiritual 
freedom  to  which  the  goodness  of  God  has  elected  them. 
Upon  this  rest  their  claims;  from  this  spring  their  duties; 
and  if  they  are  not  true  to  this  they  are  traitors. 

In  those  old  days  the  free  led  the  mass  to  battle;  they  bat- 
tled for  that  political  freedom  which  they  so  much  needed: 
our  freemen  have  to  lead  in  warfare  too,  warfare  against  the 
Powers  of  Darkness,  intellectual  and  moral,  for  the  spiritual 
freedom  which  we  need.  Let  us  look  now  at  our  Pro- 
fessions and  see  what  each  may  do  in  this  great  contest. 

In  the  first  place  we  have  the  Professional  Teacher.  He 
drills  our  warriors,  leaders  and  all,  for  the  warfare  with  the 
Arch-Enemy.  To  repeat  what  has  been  said  elsewhere,  if  a 
foreigner  were  to  ask  where  our  police  is,  or  where  the  stand- 
ing army  with  which  we  hope  to  control  millions  of  men^ — 
we  could  take  him  to  our  Common  School  houses,  and  say, 
"Here  are  our  barracks;  these  young  ladies  are  our  drill-ser- 
geants, and  by  their  aid  we  are  able  to  put  a  police-ofiicer  into 
every  breast.  Napoleon  thought  his  system  perfect  when  he 
could  place  a  spy  over  every  suspected  man  in  Paris,  but  we 
carry  the  matter  a  great  deal  farther,  and  place  each  under 
such  a  keen-eyed  officer  as  to  prevent  suspicion." 

Great  are  the  duties,  and  vast  the  influence  of  the  Profes- 
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sional  Teacher:  he  is  the  leader  in  our  Republic, — the  sceptre 
has  passed  into  his  hands.  If  true  to  his  best  powers,  and 
highest  ideas;  if  filled  with  a  spirit  becoming  his  place,  he  is 
the  first  of  Freemen,  the  head  of  Professional  men. 

Mr.  Stephens,  a  late  traveller,  tells  us  that  the  school  of  the 
American  Mission  at  Athens  is  doing  more  for  Greece  than  all 
the  Diplomacy  of  the  Empires  of  Europe.  And  so  it  is  every- 
where; the  Schoolmaster  is  the  only  true  Conqueror.  We, 
in  our  folly,  call  destruction  conquest,  when  the  only  true 
victory  is  in  producing.  The  wilderness  is  not  overcome  by 
felling  its  oaks,  but  by  planting  it  with  grain.  Men  are  not 
conquered  by  being  driven  into  a  hateful  servitude,  but  by 
being  drawn  into  a  loving  loyalty.  Napoleon  soon  loses  his 
hold  on  us,—"  the  kind  earth  soon  shrouds  up  his  bloody  foot- 
prints;" but  the  result  of  the  Teacher's  labor  increases  with 
every  passing  year.  He  may  govern  now  ten  minds,  in  a  few 
years,  through  those  ten  a  hundred,  a  little  while  longer  and 
he  rules  a  thousand,  and  after  a  few  generations,  those  over 
whom  he  has  some  control  could  not  be  numbered.  In  the 
words  of  Carlyle,  in  whose  writings  this  train  of  thought 
constantly  recurs,  "the  monarch  may  rule  over  all  heads,  but 
the  Teacher  rules  in  them." 

But  the  whole  work  of  the  Instructor  is  not  comprised  in 
the  instruction  of  the  young.  He  should  be  the  man  to  give 
us  all  higher  ideas  of  Education,  and  to  suggest  better  sys- 
tems than  now  prevail.  From  the  year  15U()  to  the  present 
time  there  has  been  a  wonderful  progress  in  respect  to  mental 
culture,  more  especially  with  regard  to  its  spread  through  all 
ranks.  But  still,  how  very  common  is  the  notion  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  School  is,  not  to  educate,  i.  e.  to  lead,  or  bring 
out  the  powers  of  the  human  being;  but  that  it  is  to  instil, 
implant,  or  put  into  that  being  certain  information  which  may 
enable  him  to  buy  and  sell,  speak  and  write,  advantageously. 
Fellenberg  said  he  did  not  wish  to  make  scholars,  but  to  make 
men.  We  are  too  apt  to  stop,  even  in  scholarship,  at  "  the 
three  Rs,"  and  to  think  Reading,  Writing  and  Arithmetic,  not 
the  tools  for  Education,  but  education  itself. 

There  is  another  great  work  before  the  Teacher;  I  refer 
to  the  work  of  influencing,  reforming,  aiding  the  parents  of 
children  under  his  charge. 

In  our  cities  and  through  our  country,  boast  as  we 
may,  ignorance  and  vice  oppress  men  like  a  night-mare. 
The  labor  of  Christianising  man  is,  comparatively,  but  begun- 
Stop  in  our  streets,  and  open  your  eyes  for  an  instant;  what 
do  you  see?    Disease, squalidness,  passion,  evil  in  every  foroi : 
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Open  your  ears,  and  what  do  you  heart  Oaths,  bitter  curs- 
ings, groans,  self-reproach.  And  can  we  do  nothing  to  re- 
lieve aJl  this  agony,  to  drive  out  this  evil  spirit?  Shall  we 
leave  the  poor,  the  vicious^  the  falling,  to  public  officers,  and 
city  missionaries,  and  societies  for  Reform?  My  friends,  can 
we  walk  with  folded  arms  by  the  stream  in  which  thousands 
are  sinking,  and  throw  the  work  of  saving  them  upon  the 
'*  proper  authorities?"  I  do  not  believe  we  can,  if  we  are 
true  to  conscience.  I  believe  the  hour  is  coming,  nay,  is 
come,  when  every  true  heart  should  realize  that  we  are  all 
missionaries,  and  all  bound  to  labor  for  the  moral  good  of 
others.  Some,  yes,  many  are  doing  their  duty  in  this  re- 
spect; those  of  every  profession  and  calling  are  beginning  to 
be  active.  Go  to  our  Sunday  Schools,  and  there  you  will  find 
the  mechanic  refreshing  himself,  after  the  toils  of  the  week, 
in  labors  of  Love;  go  to  our  public  lectures,  and  there  the 
Lawyer,  or  the  Physician  may  be  doing  his  share  of  the  noble 
work. 

And  in  this  vast  enterprise  the  Teacher  may  do,  in  propor- 
tion to  his  labors,  more  than  any  other  man.  All  may  be 
reached  through  their  children;  however  depraved,  the  in- 
stinct of  parental  love  remains,  like  the  thin  film  of  bark 
which  holds  the  almost  dissevered  twig  to  the  tree, — one  liv- 
ing bond  between  the  sinner  and  his  Creator. 

A  child  is  a  messenger  from  God.  Go  to  the  home  of  the 
vicious,  and  you  will  find  the  little  Prophet,  misused  as  he 
may  be,  still  wielding  the  Prophet's  rod  of  love.  I  have  seen 
a  boy  of  seven  years  old,  draw,  with  irresistible  strength,  his 
father  from  the  door  of  the  grog-shop.  I  have  knpwn  a  daugh- 
ter of  ten  years  old,  take  the  cup  of  spirit  from  her  mother's 
hand.  I  have  known  the  infidel  of  twenty  years'  standing 
converted  by  his  child,  not  yet  in  its  'teens. 

If  I  am  ri^ht  in  my  views,  then,  the  Teacher  has  great  du- 
ties, and  a  wide  field  of  usefulness  before  him.  He  is  to  be  a 
faithful  educator  of  the  young;  a  thorough  student  of  the  sub- 
ject of  Education;  an  instructor  of  Society  respecting  that 
subject;  a  laborer  for  the  relief  and  reform  of  many  with 
whom  his  scholars  bring  him  in  connection. 

Let  us  next  turn  to  the  Physician.  At  first  sight  no  man 
in  the  community  seems  to  be  engaged  in  more  perfectly  pri- 
vate duties  than  he.  Ask  most  men  what  his  calling,  his  Pro- 
fession imposes  upon  him,  and  they  would  say,  it  obliges  him 
to  be  out  early  and  late,  feeling  pulses,  examining  tongues, 
giving  pills  and  draughts,  opening  veins,  or  setting  broken 
bones.    If  this  be  all,  now  is  Medicine  a  Liberal  Profession? 
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The  lowest  slave  to  avarice,  sensuality,  or  selfishness  in  any 
form,  can  do  these  things.  To  my  mind  it  would  seem  the 
Physician  has  much  more  to  do.  I  deem  him  the  teacher  of 
Natural  Science,  to  a  knowledge  of  which  his  Profession  con- 
stantly leads  him.  In  this  great  University  of  the  world, 
wherein  we  are  all  scholars,  he  should  be  the  Professor  of 
Natural  Science.  Nor  would  the  benefits  o(  his  instruction 
be  small  or  confined.  We  lack  few  things  more  than  a  true 
love  for,  and  knowledge  of  Nature.  We  walk  the  earth  blind 
and  deaf;  for  though  we  have  eyes  we  will  not  see,  and  though 
we  have  ears  we  hear  not.  Through  countless  avenues,  the 
voice  of  the  Eternal  One  flows  in  upon  us,  and  not  one  tone  in  a 
thousand  reaches  our  spirits.  Listen,  for  instance,  to  the 
conversation  of  educated  men  and  women:  is  it  not,  usually, 
about  matters  of  the  most  fleeting  and  local  interest?  The 
scandal  of  the  drawing-room,  or  the  market  place;  dress; 
prices;  cooking;  a  neighbor's  fault  or  folly;  the  political  news; 
a  religious  controversy, — are  not  these  the  current  topics? 
And  let  some  daring  man  venture  upon  any  scientific  path, 
more  abstract  than  Mr.  Espy's  storm  theory,  how  often  will 
he  find  himself  his  sole  listener.  As  for  women,  they  if  they 
know  more  than  a  few  botanical  names,  are  blue-stockings, 
and  fall  under  the  ban  which  applies  to  all  colored  people. 
A  few  weeks  since,  when  the  scientific  principles  of  that  most 
curious  and  beautiful  instrument,  the  Daguerrotype,  were  ex- 
plained in  this  Hall,  by  one  of  the  first  scientific  men  living, 
out  of  all  our  educated  alnd  enlightened  women,  scarce  a 
dozen  attended. 

How  much  better  would  be  the  influence  of  common  social 
intercourse,  were  we  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  wonders  about 
us,  and  speaking  of  them.  The  world  is  full  not  only  of 
beauty  and  wisdom,  but  of  the  deepest  humor;  and  conver- 
sation, because  science  mingles  in  it,  need  not  be  in  Latin, 
nor  deal  with  Conic  Sections,  nor  be  stiff  and  solemn.  It 
may  be  as  light  as  the  floating  butterfly,  and  playful  as  the 
trout  of  the  mountain  brook,  but  it  will  be  always  true  and 
wise,  for  it  will  partake  of  the  truth  and  wisdom  of  Nature. 

Through  the  Natural  Sciences,  also,  the  noblest  recre- 
aticwa  for  the  mechanic,  the  lawyer,  the  clergyman,  and  the 
man  of  business,  may  be  had.  After  a  day's  hard  work 
among  men,  law-suits,  or  the  turmoil  of  trade,  how  pleasant 
to  meet  in  silent  and  calm  seclusion  the  guiding  spirit  of  the 
Universe.  The  lover  does  not  return  to  her  he  loves  more 
joyfully,  than  the  true  student  of  Natural  Science  does  to  fak 
mistress  when  the  cares  of  the  day  are  done. 
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Nor  18  it  the  mere  recreation  that  he  gains;  his  intellect  iai 
expanded  and  lifted  up.  Through  the  day  he  may  have  used 
many  of  his  mental  powers,  but  there  are  some^  which  have 
Iain  asleep;  and  these  are  developed  by  his  studies  of  the  eve- 
ning or  the  morning.  For  it  is  with  the  mind  as  with  the 
body;  if  we  use  it  in  part  only  we  disease  the  whole.  Look 
at  your  mere  lawyer,  your  mere  clergyman,  or  mere  man  of 
business;  he  is  a  monster,  out  of  all  proportion  and  harmony^ 
and  like  all  monsters  is  diseased  even  in  those  faculties  where- 
in he  excels.  Against  this  so  prevalent  disease  of  monstrous 
growth  in  one  or  two  directions,  the  study  of  Nature,  is^  fot 
many  of  us,  the  surest  specific. 

But  in  other  ways  our  intellect  growi^  as  we  study  the  world 
in  which  we  live.  The  clown,  who  calculates  the  size  of  the 
moon  by  his  cart-wheel,  or  his  mother's  big  pewter  dish,  standi 
at  one  extreme  of  the  scale,  and  Newton,  who  absolutely 
measures  the  Universe,  and  weighs  its  orbs  in  a  balance, 
stands  at  the  other;  and  what  a  distance  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  as  regards  comprehension  of  the  world,  and  intelleotutil 
likeness  to  its  Creator!  But,  my  friends,  we  are  all  some- 
where between  the  two;  and  most  of  us,  even  of  those  who 
are  called  educated  men,  far  nearer  the  Clown  than  the  Phi- 
losopher. 

But  while  our  intellect  expands  as  we  become  acquainted 
with  Nature,  it  expands  only  to  learn  how  limited  it  is,  and 
how  small  its  grasp.  The  deepest  student  will  be  the  hum- 
blest. He  who  has  merely  learned  that  these  bright  spangles 
overhead  are  suns  vastly^  distant,  feels,  great  as  the  open- 
ing idea  of  the  universe  is,  as  if  he  could  still  stand  above, 
and  look  down  upon  the  myriad  solar  systems  that  are  visi« 
ble;  but  the  astronomer  who  has  journeyed  from  star  to  star, 
till  he  has  reached  one  so  distant  that  the  ray  of  light  nd^¥  in 
his  telescope  must  have  left  it  before  Abraham  was  born,  and 
to  whose  soul  has  come  the  conception  of  an  injmite  universe, 
be  will  cover  his  head  in  his  mamtle,  and  bow  in  aw^6-struck 
adoration. 

Nor  is  it  the  intellect  alone  that  is  affected.  As  we  become 
aware  of  the  immensity  of  Creation  we  feel  how  poOr  and 
low  are  our  quarrels  for  precedence  and  power.  As  I  Sat 
watching,  an  hour  since,  the  doads  which  floated  in  the  i^tlst- 
em  sky,  and  thought  that  all  <:M  Mgry  outcries,  and  n!o$s^ 
assertions  of  rights  and  dignities,  could  not  disturb  tHefl- 
slichteat  film,  was  I  not  of  necessity,  lifted  for  the  momeHf^ 
(m  of  the  narrow  circle,  which  I  call  **the  Wori<i,"  mto  the 
presence  of  those  purer  spirits,  whose  glorfis  Mi  lent  g!6tjr 
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to  the  dull  yaporst  It  is  bo  dream  that  the  stars  may  soothe 
our  passions,  and  heal  our  griefs.  Astrology  was  based  cm 
truth;  was  the  distortion  of  a  truth;  the  truth  that  we  are 
bound,  every  living  soul  of  us,  to  the  most  distant  orb  that 
lends  light  to  the  milky-way. 

But  why  need  I  number  the  advantages  of  a  study  of  na* 
ture!  Is  not  Nature  God's  word  to  man?  Can  we  see  it, 
even  in  ignorance,  without  benefit?  and  will  not  knowledge 
increase  the  benefit?  Let  us  have  then  a  Professorship  of 
Natural  Science  in  our  University, — the  world  of  man;  and 
let  our  Physicians  be  called  on  to  do  its  duties. 

But  the  Physician's  duties  are  not  all  told  yet.  He,  as  well 
as  the  Teacher,  is  a  Christian  Missionary;  and  by^  many  a 
bedside,  by  sympathy  and  kindness,  and  a  word  m  season^ 
may  preach  the  gospel  of  love;  may  impress  hearts  softened 
by  suffering;  may  awake  spirits  lon(^  drugged  with  sin.  To 
the  poor  the  physician  may  be  of  mcalculable  use;  no  one 
comes  so  near  to  them;  no  one  comprehends  so  fully  their 
wants,  temptations,  and  habits.  In  the  vast  field  of  social 
and  individual  reform  the  Physician  may  be  a  leader. 

Let  us,  in  ihe  next  place,  ask  what  the  public  duties  of  the 
Lawyer  are.  Has  he,  also,  some  ^reat  branch  of  knowledge 
to  pursue,  and  instruct  us  in?  I  thmk  he  has.  His  early  stu- 
dies and  his  whole  course  of  life  seem  to  fit  him  peculiarly, 
for  teaching  to  his  fellows  Political  and  Social  Science.  So- 
ciety is  not  a  piece  of  mechanism  but  a  living  body.  It  grows 
up  we  know  not  from  what  wonderful  sources,  and  expands 
and  alters  under  the  guidance  of  higher  laws  than  are  to  be 
found  in  human  Constitutions  and  Statute  Books.  The  won- 
ders of  the  animal  frame,  and  the  mysteries  of  that  great 
frame,  whose  molecules  are  worlds,  cease  to  appear  wonder- 
ful, when  we  look  at  this  living  body,  Society.  It  is  the  anat- 
omy of  this  which  the  Lawyer  should  make  known  to  us. 

As  yet,  I  fear,  we  comprehend  Society,  even  in  its  most 
external  form,  that  of  Policy,  but  very  imperfectly.  As  an 
instance  of  this,  we  have  the  fact  that  the  deepest  thinkers 
of  Europe  and  this  country  are  still  divided  respecting  the 
doctrines  of  Free  trade.  Indeed,  I  cannot  but  think  the 
whole  subject  of  Commerce,  including  the  questions  of  cur- 
rency and  credit,  is  yet,  scientifically  speaking,  in  its  infancy. 
And  what  views  respecting  government  are  we  wholly  agreed 
in?  One  of  the  young  gentlemen  who  spoke  last  evening, 
referred  to  the  condition  of  things  at  present  in  England,  and 
I  would  ask  you  if  the  subject  of  society  is  comprehended 
there?    Read  the  various  Reviews  through  which  the  best 
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minds  of  all  parties  speak,  and  I  think  that  you  will  soon  feel 
that  the  first  principles  of  social  union  and  action  are  as  little 
ynderstood,  as  the  physiology  of  man  was,  before  it  was 
known  that  the  blood  was  in  circulation.  And  in  our  own 
country,  very  few,  1  imagine,  are  in  the  habit  of  going  behind 
Laws  and  Constitutions  to  the  life  which  supports  lhem#  Ib 
conversation  we  hear  much  of  expedienV^y,  policy,  popular 
feeling,  and  the  necessities  of  the  times,  but  of  the  relations 
which  men  in  this  country  bear  to  one  another,  the  duties  as 
well  as  the  rights  of  all,  the  great,  ultimate,  social  principles 
whereon  we  rest,  we  hear  very  little  said.  It  is  to  many  per- 
sons a  very  startling  proposition  that  a  majority  in  this  coun- 
try cannot  do  what  it  pleases:  they  have  not  considered  that 
above  the  people  here,  as  above  the  monarch  elsewhere,  is  a 
divine  law  of  Right;  that  as  the  king  is  in  the  wrong  when 
unjust,  so  the  majority  is  in  the  wrong  when  unjust. 

But  should  we  not  soon  be  wiser  in  these  matters  if  our  ]aw<» 
yers  deemed  it  part  of  their  professional  duty  to  inform  them-* 
selves  and  teach  us  respecting  them,  instead  of  thinking  their 
duty  done  when  they  have  gained  a  cause  for  their  client  and 
a  fee  for  themselves? 

Again,  did  we  study  the  anatomy  of  society,  healthy  and 
morbid,  more  deeply,  we  should  feel  less  private  social  acri^ 
mony,  and  less  political  intolerance.  On  the  one  side  you 
hear  the  cry  of  '*  Aristocrats,"  and  on  the  other  that  of  "  black- 

fruards  and  loafers,"  when  if  either  party  knew  the  other^  the 
eeling  which  prompts  these  cries,  would  die  away.  But  how 
very  few,  my  friends,  among  the  more  fortunate  and  better 
educated,  even  strive  to  know  how  their  opponents  live,  feel, 
and  see.  The  yell  of  hatred  which  comes  up  now  and  then 
against  Wealth  and  Luxury,  is  not  wholly  Satanic;  it  comes 
from  human  beings,  having  hearts  and  minds  such  as  we  have; 
and  place  us  in  like  situations,  and  it  is  but  too  probable  we 
should  cry  out  as  they  do. 

And  in  political  parties  there  seems  to  be  the  very  Demon 
of  bigotry  which  has  been  exorcised  from  Religion;  so  that 
old  and  wise  men  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  their  opponents 
are,  not  only  wrong  in  judgment,  but  rogues  in  purpose.  Our 
party  papers  deal  out  epithets  on  bodies  of  men,  which  ap- 
plied maividually  would  be  libellous;  and  this  without  ap- 
pearing to  know  what  they  do.  The  scientific  and  theolc^ 
cal  disputes  of  the  middle  ages  we  look  upon,  as  we  do  upon 
the  antediluvian  monsters,  with  a  feeling  of  doubt  whether 
such  things  ever  were;  but  their  worst  features  are  retained 
in  our  political  polemics. 
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Bat  the  lawyer  should  not  onlyconsider  himself  a  pablic 
teacher,  the  Professor  of  Political  and  Social  Science  in  onr 
great  University, — he  should  also  res^ize  that  he  is  a  pobiic 
oflicer  in  his  most  private  professional  acts.  He  is  a  member 
cmT  our  Courts;  he  is  a  sworn  officer  of  the  nation  pr  State;  and 
in  every  act  of  pettifogging,  of  selfish  manoeuvering,  of  even 
concealment  for  selfish  ends,  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  guilty  not 
only  of  a  want  of  patriotism,  but  of  faithfulness  to  his  oath. 
The  lawyer  is  not  to  serve  his  client  and  gain  his  client's 
ends;  he  is  to  serve  Justice,  and  obtain  justice  for  his  client; 
and,  for  myself,  I  should  hold  the  man,  who  by  any  arts  gains 
Hs  client's  end  at  the  expense  of  justice,  a  perjured  man. 

I  fear  we  do  not  estimate  highly  enough  the  moral  power 
of  the  members  of  our  bar;  I  do  not  believe  they  know  their 
own  power.  But  if  we  think  for  a  moment  of  the  number 
of  persons  who,  as  jurymen,  witnesses,  clients,  and  specta- 
tors, come  within  the  reach  of  the  lawyer's  voice  and  mflu- 
ence,  we  shall  perceive  how  gr^at  a  work  he  may  do  either 
for  good  or  evil;  and  as  he  labors  for  good  or  for  evil,  so  is  he 
the  freest  or  the  most  enslaved  of  men,  among  the  highest 
or  the  lowest  of  public  actors.  No  profession  is  more  noble, 
when  used  anght,  than  that  of  the  Law;  and,  as  is  true  of 
all  noble  things,  when  misused  no  calling  to  which  man  de> 
soends  is  more  ignoble  and  dishonorable.  Into  the  details  of 
legal  morality  this  is  not  the  time  to  enter,  though,  allow 
vbA.  to  say  in  passing,  that  no  branch  of  morality  appears  to 
me  to  deserve  a  more  full  and  explicit  examination.  But  I 
may,  without  going  into  particulars,  call  your  attention  to 
the  duties  of  the  lawyer  towards  his  client,  towards  the  pub- 
lic, towards  the  witnesses,  and  towards  his  fellows.  I  may 
aak  you  to  consider,  at  your  leisure,  how  these  various  duties 
may  be  reconciled  to  one  another,  and  all  of  them  to  tiie  will 
of  our  Infinite  Father. 

One  other  point  of  the  lawyer's  duty  I  will  refer  to  and 
leave  him.  V  is  his  duty  as  a  practical  politician.  From  the 
bar  comes  the  mass  of  our  legislators,  and  of  course  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  they  should  be  adapted,  both  as 
men  and  law**makers,  to  raise  the  people  who  call  them  forth. 
Let  no  man  then  adopt  the  common  sentiment  that  a  political 

Esition  disgraces  a  man:  the  man  may  disgrace,  or  honot 
I  position,  as  he  is  not,  or  is,  a  Freeman;  but  no  position, 
my  friends,  can  disgrace  him  if  he  be  but  a  freeman  throu^ 
the  power  of  the  spirit  of  God. 

I  now  come  to  the  last  of  the  four  Liberal  Professions,  that  of 
he  Ministry;  and  in  speaking  of  it  I  feel  tfiat  great  care  is 
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necessary  to  aToid  misconception  of  my  meaning.  Around 
the  Clergy,  even  in  this  Protestant  land,  hanes  something  of 
the  sacred  awe  which  clothed  the  Priests  of  old.  To  critic 
cise  the  Clergy  is  by  many  thought  equivalent  to  an  attack 
on  Religion,  though  no  one  would  think  a  censure  of  the  bar 
an  attack  on  Justice,  nor  ridicule  of  Physicians  an  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  science  of  Medicine.  In  private  no  class  of 
men  is  dealt  with  more  freely  than  Clergymen;  even  in  the 
time  of  Cervantes,  and  in  a  Catholic  country,  we  are  told 
that  he  must  have  been  a  most  excellent  priest  whose  parish* 
loners  spoke  well  of  him;  but  in  public,  men  dread  to  speak 
even  what  they  deeply  believe.  This  cannot  last  long;  the 
license  of  our  day  will  lead,  I  fear,  to  an  excessive  freedom 
of  discussion  cm  this  and  on  similar  points,  unless  those  who 
are  truly  religious  in  purpose,  deal  with  them  without  dread. 
I  shall  therefore,  though  not  qualified  by  age  or  otherwise 
to  speak  with  authority,  speak  freely  what  I  think  respecting 
the  duties  of  a  Protestant  Christian  Clergyman  in  our  day 
and  land;  asking  you  to  listen  to  what  is  said  as  something 
to  meditate  upon,  if  it  seem  worthy, — ^not  as  something  to 
be  received  as  true. 

In  the  first  place,  I  cannot  think  the  Clergyman  should  limit 
his  labors  chiefly  to  his  own  congregation.  If  he  were  a 
mediator  between  his  peoole  and  their  God,  he  might  prop^ 
erly  confine  his  labors  to  them;  but  such  is  not  the  view  of 
Protestant  Christendom.  Neither  can  I  think  he  should  nar* 
row  himself  to  the  limits  of  his  own  sect,  or  discourage  thos& 
who  think  with  him  from  mingling  with  those  who  are  oppose^ 
to  him  in  theology.  All  such  exclusiveness  is  Jewish  rather 
than  Christian  to  my  mind;  it  marks  the  absence  of  perfect 
freedom,  and  illiberalizes  the  ciericcd  profession.  It  would, 
seem  to  me  that  the  Clergyman,  in  as  fax  as  his  powers  and 
time  will  permit,  should  be  interested  in  all  subjects  and  all 
men,  and  should  be  forward  in  all  enterprises  of  benevolence, 
of  education,  of  social  progress.  Not  only  from  his  pulpit 
shoijdd  he  speak  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men,  but 
from  every  desk  within  his  reach,  in  the  School-house,  at  the 
Lyceum,  in  the  poor  man's  hovel,  in  the  rich  man*^  hall, — he 
should  speak  by  word  and  by  act  in  favor  of  that  Truth  which 
has  made  him  free. 

The  Physician  may  bring  us  near  to  nature;  and  the  Law- 
yef  may  reveal  to  us  the  mysteries  of  Society;  but  to  the 
Clergyman  it  belongs  to  exhibit  man's  moral  powers  and  re^ 
lations.  Nay,  the  labors  of  the  Physician  and  Lawyer  are 
iftoomplete  without  his  aid.    Nature  is  a  riddle  till  we  know 
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the  soul;  and  Society  a  chaos,  till  Faith,  the  doveof  6od^ 
stills  it  into  order.  I'he  Clergyman  should  be,  then,  no  mere 
theologian,  but,  as  many  an  one  among  the  English  Clergy  is, 
a  naturalist  and  political  philosopher.  Neither  should  be  b& 
a  closet  student,  a  mere  sermon  writer;  while  so  many  thoo^ 
sands  are  unvisited  by  any  ray  of  Christian  truth  and  hope, 
how  can  any  minister  of  Christ  be  content  to  keep  his  roomr 
and  pore  over  his  books  the  ivhole  week  long?  The  best 
study  for  the  Pastor  is  in  acts  of  kindness,  in  visits  of  sym- 
pathy, in  a  knowledge  of  men,  and  the  wants  of  men,  and 
the  temptations  of  men.  One  sermon  drawn  from  life  is  worth 
twenty  drawn  from  books.  It  is,  indeed,  questionable  whether 
age  and  experience  be  not  indispensable  to  a  clergyman: 
whether  the  truths  which  he  should  communicate  can  be 
gained  in  aJl  their  fullness  and  power  by  any  other  process 
than  Life. 

To  the  Clergy,  then,  we  are  entitled,  I  think,  to  look  for 
popular  instruction  in  the  philosophy  of  man's  nature,  his  du^ 
ties  and  relations  to  God  and  his  brother:  to  them  we  are 
entitled  to  look  for  such  views  as  may  rescue  Natural  Seienee 
from  Death,  and  make  it  a  grand  opening  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Living  Creator,  and  lor  such  inquiries  as  may  relieve 
men  from  the  terror  that  comes  upon  the  stoutest  heart  when 
it  considers  the  sickness  of  Society,  the  dreadful  phenomena 
of  Slavery,  Intemperande,  and  Pauperism.  To  the  Clerey 
also  I  think  we  may  look  for  active  exertions  in  favor  of  the 
spread  of  learning. '  Should  not  they  visit  our  Schools,  attend 
our  College  exammations,  lead  in  our  Societies,  speak  at  our 
Institutes?  Is  there  a  subject  which  interests  the  best  nature 
of  man  which  should  not  interest  them?  Is  there  a  labor  of 
love  to  which  they  are  not  called?  Should  not  their  hearts 
be  as  open  and  free  as  the  ocean?  Should  not  their  labors  be 
as  unbought,  their  smiles  as  universal,  their  influences  aa 
kindly,  as  those  of  the  unwearied  sun? 

The  Protestant  Clergyman  is  not  St.  Peter^s  successor,  but 
he  is,  or  should  be,  the  earthly  echo  of  the  Word  of  God^hia 
Master,  and  Saviour. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Phi  Delta  Sigma  Society:  Some  of  you 
have  received,  and  others  are  receiving,  in  this  College,  such 
an  education  as  becomes  a  freeman.  Some  of  you  at  once, 
and  others  in  a  little  while,  will  pass  from  these  halls  into  that 
Forum,  the  dome  of  which  is  infinite  space;  planets  and  suns 
floating  in  it,  as  the  dust-atoms  are  floating  now  about  our 
heads.  There  you  will  be  called  upon  to  plead  for  perfect 
liberty,  not  before  a  world  or  a  generation  merely,  but  before 
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jrour  own  undying  conscience,  your  own  eternal  Creator. 
And  your  pleading  must  be  not  with  cunning  and  well-chosen 
words,  but  with  true  acts,  pure  feelings,  Christian  principles. 

I  have  hinted  (for  I  could  no  more  than  hint,)  at  the  duties 
of  Professional  men  in  our  day  and  land  as  they  appear  to  me. 
In  doing  this  I  have  wished  nothing  more  than  to  lead  your 
own  thoughts  to  a  most  important  and  interesting  subject, 
and  to  ask  you  to  weigh  it  seriously.  If  my  views  respect- 
ing the  duties  of  Professional  men  are  true  you  will  perceive 
that  a  hard  life  is  before  such  of  you  as  may  choose  the  Pro- 
fessions. You  have  a  fearful  battle  to  fight;  a  Holy  Land  to 
win  from  the  great  Infidel,  Satan;  and  tike  the  knights  of  old, 
you  must  bind  the  cross  upon  your  shoulders,  and  go  forth  to 
meet  sorrow,  defeat,  and  death,  in  your  Master's  cause. 

One  of  you  said,  last  evening,  that  all  experience  proved 
religion  to  be  perfectly  consistent  with  freedom.  I  believe  it 
true;  and  I  believe,  further,  that  freedom  and  irreligion  are 
inconsistent.  In  your  Crusade  for  spiritual  liberty,  then,  let 
Religion  be  to  you  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  his  lady-love 
was  to  the  Knight.  Keep  her  ever  before  you;  in  the 
hour  of  trial  turn  your  eyes  to  her,  and  she  will  indeed 
strengthen  you.  I  do  not  mean  that  Religion  which  would 
drive  men  to  Heaven  with  scorpion-whips;  nor  that  which 
would  tempt  them  thither  with  selfish  gain.  I  mean  that 
Divine  Spirit  which  the  dim -seeing  Greek  strove  to  embody 
in  marble;  that  heavenlv  beauty  which  Raphael  looked  on, 
in  his  better  hours,  and  shadowed  to  us  in  his  Madonnas;  that 
lovely  and  kindly  Religion  which  the  devout  Catholic  wor- 
ships in  the  person  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus.  Let  this 
holy  being  rule  in  your  heart,  and  when  wounded  in  the  con- 
test, she  will  support  you  and  wipe  the  drops  of  agony  from 
your  brow;  and  when  victorious  she  will  rejoice  with  you, 
and  in  that  hour  of  victory  over  Evil,  will  become  yours  for- 
ever. 

That  He,  to  whom  we  look  for  all  strength,  may  enable 
you  to  live  as  freemen,  and  to  make  whatever  profession  you 
may  choose  truly  Liberal,  is  my  sincere  wisn  and  earnest 
prayer. 
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ABOLITION  IN  MOBILE. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  probably  aware  that  our  brother 
Geo.  F.  Simmons,  after  preaching  two  sermons  in  Mobile  on 
tiie  subject  of  slavery,  was  compelled  to  leave  that  city  to 
avoid  the  consequences.  We  heard  this  news  ourselves  with 
surprise  and  regret.  We  knew  that  he  had  been  eminently 
successful  in  building  up  the  Unitarian  Society  there,  and  was 
remarkably  popular  witn  the  whole  community.  We  had  just 
been  told  of  his  preaching  in  New  Orleans,  being  received 
with  great  satisfaction.  We  were  therefore  sorry  to  learn 
that  he  had  taken  a  step  which  would  certainly  put  a  stop 
to  all  further  usefulness  in  that  region,  and  shut  this  open 
door  against  himself. 

But  when  we  hear  of  any  such  remarkable  action,  out  of 
the  common  course  of  conduct,  we  hold  it  unwise  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  lamenting  it,  complaining  of  it,  or  calling  it  folly 
or  madness.  We  always  wish  in  the  first  place  to  penetrate 
the  mind  of  the  man  who  has  done  it,  and  it  possible  discover 
what  motives  seemed  to  him  sufficient  to  determine  him  to  it. 
It  is  not  a  sufficient  c^xplanation  to  say  that  he  is  crazy,  to 
call  him  an  enthusiast  or  fanatic.  If  he  has  always  been  consid- 
ered as  a  sensible  and  prudent  man,  the  true  question  is:  What 
reasons  are  there,  which  might  lead  a  sensible  and  prudent 
man  to  this  step,  which  appears  to  us  so  extraordinary?  Hav- 
ing placed  ourselves  in  his  situation,  and  discovered  these 
motives,  we  are  then^  and  not  before,  prepared  to  ask,  whether 
these  motives  were  sufficient,  whether  his  conduct  was  on 
the  whole  wise  or  injudicious,  right  or  wrong?  We  are  not 
(]^ualified  to  pronounce  judgment  on  a  man  for  any  action 
till  we  learn  what  led  him  to  it;  and  as  long  as  we  caji  sug- 
gest no  m'otive  but  folly  or  perversity,  we  may  be  pretty  sure 
that  we  misunderstand  it  altogether. 

In  examining  the  course  of  brother  Simmons  in  this  mat-* 
ter,  we  are  not  entering  on  a  question  of  merely  temporary, 
local  or  personal  interest,  but  one  of  the  most  profound  impor- 
tance, not  merely  to  the  South,  but  to  Christianity  and  the 
whole  country.  We  are  asking  the  question:  What  are  the 
duties  of  conscientious  ministers  of  the  gospel  at  the  Souths 
who  are  opposed  to  slavery,  believing  it  a  great  evil?  Is  it 
their  duty  to  come  out  and  preach  against  it,  or  is  it  not? 
Brother  Simmons  has  answered  this  question  in  the  affirma- 
tive.   The  great  body  of  Christian  preachers  has,  thus  far. 
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answered  it  in  the  negative.  But  it  is  a  question  which  will 
have  to  be  asked,  and  that  with  tears  and  prayers  and  many 
a  strong  struggle,  by  many  a  Christian  preacher,  before  this 
great  and  perilous  question  is  put  to  rest.  For  our  part,  we 
think  it  wise  to  meet  it  and  examine  it  with  candor,  delibera- 
tion, and  a  reliance  on  the  same  standard  of  morality  which 
Christianity  alone  can  give.  And  the  case  before  usoflers  a 
fit  occasion  for  suggesting  a  few  thoughts  in  relation  to  it. 

Brother  Simmons  finds  himself  at  the  South,  surrounded 
by  an  institution  new  to  him.  He  sees  its  inconsistency  with 
the  first  principles  of  Christian  duty,  and  its  evil  influences  on 
manners  and  morals.  He  may  have  reasoned  thus  with  him- 
self: ^n  am  a  Christian  preacher.  As  such  I  am  commanded 
to  rebuke  all  sin.  I  must  warn  the  wicked  man  lest  he  die. 
If  I  do  not  warn  him,  his  blood  will  justly  be  required  at  my 
hands.  My  commission  charges  me  to  call  sinners  to  repen- 
tance, and  it  makes  no  exception  in  favor  of  popular  or  fash- 
ionable sins.  On  the  contrary,  these  are  the  very  ones  which 
I  ought  to  rebuke  the  most  plainly,  most  forcibly,  and  most 
frequently;  for  on  these  points  the  conscience  is  the  most  in- 
sensible. True,  it  may  be  said,  that  I  shall  do  no  good — that 
I  shall  onlv  exasperate  without  convincing.  But  that  is  no 
concern  ot  mine.  It  is  not  my  business  to  calculate  conse- 
quences but  to  do  my  duty.  I  cannot  tell,  no  one  can  tell, 
the  consequences  of  any  action  or  word.  The  first  conse- 
quences may  appear  evil,  but  the  remote  ones  may  be  good. 
It  is  true  that  I  may  driven  away  or  killed,  but  afterward 
those  who  now  are  offended  may  reflect  on  what  fsay  and 
be  convinced.  The  truth  will  remain  after  I  am  cone. 
Christianity  would  never  have  had  a  martyr,  if  the  truth  had 
only  been  preached  where  people  liked  to  hear  it.'' 

Now  I  can  easily  imagine  that  by  such  a  course  of  reason- 
ing as  this,  a  young  man,  earnestly  desirous  of  doing  his  duty, 
mi^ht  be  led  to  think  that  he  ought  to  denounce  slavery, 
and  preach  abolition  to  slave  holders.  But  is  this  reasoning 
really  satisfactory  as  applied  to  such  a  case?  We  think  [not. 
We  nave  endeavored  to  state  the  argument  in  favor  of  Bro- 
ther S.  as  strong  as  possible;  but  yet  we  believe  that  it  will 
not  prove  his  course  a  right  one.  We  frankly  confess,  how- 
ever, that  we  should  scarcely  know  how  to  meet  it,  except 
by  arguments  drawn  from  the  teachings  and  example  of  Christ 
and  bis  apostles.  But  these  are  with  us  paramount  and 
enough.  The  following  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  in- 
duce us  to  believe  that  a  Christian  Minister  in  a  slave  holding 
State,  ought  not^  under  present  circumstances  to  preach  on 
the  subject  of  slave-holoing. 

Vol.  VIU.— 24 
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1.  Christ  Bays  (Matt.  vii.  5.)  **  Give  not  that  which  i»  holy 
unto  the  dogs,  neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  before  swine,  lest 
they  trample  them  under  their Yeet,  and  turn  again  and  rend 
you."  This  language  is  figurative;  but  "the  swme"  probably 
mdicate  those  who  are  too  sensual,  stupid,  or  worldly,  to  com- 
prehend or  attend  to  Christian  truth.  They  trample  it  under 
their  feet.  But  **  the  docs"  who  "turn  again  and  rend  you,'^ 
probably  signify  those  who  are  prejudiced  against  the  truth — 
that  it  only  excites  their  indignation  against  him  who  speaks 
It.  But  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  verse  plainly  teach e» 
that  there  are  some  persons  to  whom  it  will  do  no  good  to* 
communicate  truth,  and  to  whom  we  are  commanded  not  to- 
give  that  which  is  holy. 

Again,  (Matt.  x.  23.)  in  Christ's  charge  to  his  disciples,  he 
says,  "When  they  persecute  you  in  this  city,  flee  ye  into 
another;"  and  (verse  14,)  "Whosoever  shall  not  receive  you 
nor  hear  your  words,  when  you  depart  out  of  that  house  or 
city,  shake  oif  the  dust  of  your  feet."  Here  again  the  Sa- 
viour shows  that  there  are  cases  in  which  we  are  not  to  per* 
dst  in  speaking  the  truth  to  unwilling  ears. 

2.  The  example  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  shows  that  they 
did  not  themselves  continue  to  preach  the  gospel  or  work 
miracles  where  men  were  unwilling  to  hear  them.  Matt,  xiii » 
56;  Matt.  xiii.  13;  John  vii.  10,  19,  25;  John  viii.  59;  Johft 
X.  39,  40;  Acts  xvii.  10;  2  Cor.  xi.  33.  These  passages,  and 
similar  ones  show  that  the  Christian  preacher  should  not  con- 
tinue to  strive  to  force  people  to  receive  the  truth  when  they 
are  opposed  to  it. 

3.  Jesus  enjoined  wisdom  to  his  disciples,  and  showed  him* 
self  eminent  wisdom,  in  adopting  his  mode  of  address  to  his 
hearers,  and  their  state  of  mind.  Witness  his  conversation 
with  the  captious  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  He  did  not  con- 
sider it  proper  to  preach  right  on,  in  one  way,  always.  His 
conduct  at  Jerusalem,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  shows  ^reat 
prudence  in  avoiding  the  enmity  of  the  Pharisees.  What 
judgment  and  skill  did  not  Paul  display  in  adapting  his  argu* 
ments  to  the  prejudices  of  those  who  listened.  See  for  ex- 
ample. Acts  xxiii.  6.^ 

4.  If  then  there  are  some  cases,  as  the  above  passages  plains 
ly  shew,  in  which  we  are  not  to  continue  to  preach  truth  to 
those  who  will  only  be  exasperated  by  it,  I  ask,  whether 
the  case  before  us  is  not  certainly  one  of  these.  In  the  state 
of  feeling  which  prevails  at  the  South,  the  subject  of  slavery 
cannot  oe  handled  in  any  way,  without  producing  instant  and 
itiolent  excitement.    As  regards  this  matter  the  public  mind 
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19  in  a  diseased  and  irritable  condition;  at  present,  nothing 

can  be  done  concerning  it* 

When,  in  addition  to  all  this,  we  remember  that  slavery 
existed  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  in  a  worse  form 
than  among  us,  and  that  neither  he  nor  they  ever  rebuked  it, 
we  may  be  convinced — not  indeed  that  slavery  is  right,  for 
then  war  and  despotic  government  would  be  proved  right — 
but  that  it  is  one  of  those  complicated  and  difficult  subjects 
which  may  be  approached  indirectly.  Certainly,  if  Christ 
and  his  apostles  were  justifiable  in  omitting  all  direct  appeals 
on  this  subject,  and  in  attacking  it  by  spreading  a  spirit  of 
religion  of  an  opposite  character,  we  may  be  justifiable  in 
doing  the  same.  And  we  ought  to  do  the  same,  when  to  the 
best  of  our  judgment  we  shall,  by  preaching  directly  against 
this  institution,  be  only  giving  ^Uhat  which  is  holy  to  thf 
dogs,  who  will  turn  again  and  rend  us/' 

We  understand  that  our  friends  in  Mobile  were  extremely 
distressed  by  the  course  taken  by  their  Pastor,  to  which  they 
were  generally  opposed.  They  feel  as  if  their  Societj^  was 
nearly  broken  up,  and  had  become  identified  with  Aboiitiour 
i3m  in  the  minds  of  their  neighbors.  We  tixist,  however,  that 
things  cannot  be  as  bad  as  this.  A  Society  will  not  certainly 
be  held  accountable  for  the  doings  of  its  Pastor,  if  they  dp 
not  approve  of  them,  and  if  this  be  generally  understood. 
We  trust  they  will  recover  from  this  injury,  and  flourish  ai| 
before.  j*  f.  e* 
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It  is  always  easier  to  preach  than  to  practise.  It  is  muchj 
easier  to  point  out  the  duties  of  others  than  to  perform  our 
own.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  beauty  of  toleration,  whea 
it  is  our  own  heresies  which  are  to  be  tolerated.  Charity 
certainly  never  appears  so  heavenly  as  when  we  wish  it  to 
he  exercised  toward  ourselves.  Then  we  very  plainly  see 
how  much  superior  it  is  to  both  faith  and  hope.  Accordingly 
Unitarians  having  been  all  along  the  party  whose  opinions 
were  new  and  strange,  and  opposed  to  those  of  the  whole 
whole  Christian  community,  and  being  denounced,  and  mis- 
represented, and  persecuted  on  this  account,  have  been  loud- 
ly singing  the  praises  of  charity  and  liberality.     They  have 
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fcarcely  ever  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  ivhether  they 
could  be  liberal,  and  tolerant,  and  charitable  themselves. 
They  have  laid  down  the  maxim  that  every  one  should  be 
received  and  treated  as  a  Christian  who  professed  to  believe 
in  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  and  whose  moral  character  was  good* 
When  they  said  this,  however,  they  only  thought  of  one  ap- 
plication of  the  principle,  namely,  to  themselves. 

But  now  here  comes  Mr.  Emerson,  and  utters  some  doc- 
trines which  sound  strange  to  them — which  have  an  air  of 
Pantheism,  and  which  seem  to  oppose  some  of  their  views  of 
miracles  and  historical  Christianity*  Mr.  Emerson  they  know 
and  acknowledge  to  be  a  singularly  pure-minded,  devout  and 
conscientious  person.  But  what  do  some  of  them  dot  They 
cry  out  more  loudly  against  him  than  ever  they  were  attacked 
by  the  orthodox.  They  scruple  not  to  call  him  an  Athkist, 
—him,  whose  life,  if  the  tree  be  known  by  its  fruits,  is  the  life 
of  one  walking  with  God.  They  denounce  him,  and  all  who 
are  supposed  to  think  with  him;  and  they  get  up  a  popular 
excitement,  and  a  terror  of  dreadful  heresies,  and  talk  about 
the  ^  latest  form  of  Infidelity,"  and  ask  indignantly  or  sor- 
rowfully, ^  what  we  are  coming  tof '  using,  in  short,  the  same 
means  to  create  a  vague  terror  which  have  been  used  about 
themselves. 

Are  we  always  to  go  on  in  this  round  T  Shall  we  never 
learn  to  tolerate  any  heresy  but  our  ownT  In  my  opinion,  if 
any  persons  ought  to  be  liberal,  it  is  those  who  have  all  along 
been  taking,  somewhat  arrogantly,  the  name  of  Liberal  Chris* 
tiaQs,  J.  r.  c. 
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FOR  AUGUST,  1840* 


THE  BOOK  OF  MORMON. 

We  republished  in  the  Mes- 
senger, a  year  since,  a  letter 
purporting  to  be  from  Mrs. 
Spaulding,  tending  to  show 
the  Mormon  Bible  (as  it  is 
called)  to  be  a  forgery.  We 
now,  in  justice  to  the  Mor- 
mons, republish  the  following 
I)apers  tending  to  show  that 
etter  to  have  been  a  forgery: 

7b  the  Ediiort  of  the  fftw  Era: 

Sim :— In  jour  papar  of  the  25th  iast. 
thera  if  an  article  copied  from  the  Bob- 
um  Recorder,  heeded  *^  Mormon  Bible,'' 
and  figned  ^^Matilda Davidson,"  which, 
justice  to  our  iociety  and  to  the  public 
lequires  me  to  aniwer,  and  1  trust  that  a 
sense  of  justice  will  induce  you  sir,  to 
give  your  readers  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

1  am  one  of  the  society  who  believe 
the  ^  Book  of  Mormon,''  and  as  such  I 
am  assailed  in  the  statement  professing 
to  come  from  Matilda  Davidson. 

The  piece  in  your  paper  states  that 
^^  Sidney  Rigdon  was  connected  in  the 

friniing  office  of  Mr.  Patterson,"  (in 
^ttsburgh)  and  that ''  this  is  a  fact  well 
known  in  that  region,  and  as  Rigdon 
himself  has  frequently  stated.  Here  he 
bad  an  ample  opportunity  to  become  ac» 
quainted  with  Mr.  Spaulding's  manu^ 
•eript  (Romance)  and  to  copy  it  if  he 
chose."  This  statement  is  utterly  and 
entirely  false.  Mr.  Rigdon  was  never 
connected  with  the  said  printing  estab- 
lishment|  either  directly,  or  indirectly. 


and  we  defy  the  world  to  bring  proof  of 
any  such  connection.  Now  the  person 
or  persons  who  fabricated  that  falsehood, 
would  do  well  to  repent,  and  become  per- 
sons ot  truth  and  veracity  before  they 
express  such  acute  sensibility  concerning 
the  religious  pretensions  of  others.  The 
statement  that  Mr.  Rigdon  is  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  said  religious  sect  is  also 
incorrect. 

The  sect  was  founded  in  the  state  of 
New  York  while  Mr.  Rigdon  resided  in 
Ohio,  several  hundred  miles  distant.  Mr. 
Rigdon  embraced  the  doctrine  through 
my  instrumentality.  I  first  piesented  the 
Book  of  Mormon  to  him.  I  stood  upon 
the  bank  of  the  stream  while  he  was  bap- 
tized, and  assisted  to  officiate  in  his  or- 
dination, and  I  myself  was  unacquainted 
with  the  system  until  some  months  after 
its  oiganization,  which  was  on  the  sixth 
of  April,  1830,  and  1  embraced  it  in 
September  following. 

The  piece  ftirtber  states  that  ^*a  wo* 
man  preacher  appointed  a  meeting  at 
New  Salem,  Ohio,  and  in  the  meeting 
read  and  repeated  copious  extracts  from 
the  Book  of  Mormon.  Now  it  is  a  fact 
well  known,  that  we  have  not  had  a  fe* 
male  preacher  in  our  connection,  for  we 
do  not  believe  in  a  female  priesthood.  It 
further  says  that  the  excitement  in  New 
Salem  became  so  great  that  the  inhabi- 
tants had  a  meeting  and  deputed  Doctor 
Philaster  Hulburt,  one  of  their  members, 
to  repair  to  Spaulding's  widow,  and  eb-  ' 
tain  from  her  the  original  manuscript  of 
the  Romance,  &c.  But  the  statement 
does  not  say  whether  he  obtained  the 
manuscript,  but  still  leaves  the  impres- 
sion that  he  did,  and  that  it  was  com- 
pared with  the  Book  of  Mormon.  Now 
whoever  will  read  the  work  got  upr  by  said 
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Uulbuit  cntitlef]  *Mormoni«m  Unvcilerl,' 
will  find  that  he  there  slates  that  the  said 
manuscript  of  Spaulding's  romance  was 
^ost  and  could  no  where  be  found.     But 
the  widow  is  here  made  to  sny  that  it  is 
carefully  preserved.     Here  seems  to  be 
•ome   knavery  or  crooked  work ;  and  no 
wonder,  for  this  said  Ilulburt  is  one  of 
the  most  notorious  rascals  in  the  western 
country.     He  was  first  cut  off"  from  our 
society  for  an  attempt  at  seduction  and 
crime,  and  secondly  he  was  laid  under 
bonds  in   Geauga    county,    Ohio,    for 
threatening  to  murder  Joseph  Smith,  Jr,, 
«fter  which  he  laid  a  deep  design  of  the 
Spauldtng  romance  imposition,  in  which 
he  has  been  backed  by  evil  «ind  designing 
men  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
comeiimet  by  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
do  wrong,  but  who  a^e  ignorant  on  the 
subject.     Now  what  but  falsehood  could 
be  expected  from  such  a  person  ?     Now 
if  there  is  such  a  manuscript  in  existence, 
Jet  it  come  forward  at  once,  and  not  be 
kept  in  the  dark.     Again,  if  the  public 
will  be  patient,  they  will  doubtless  find 
that  the  piece  signed  "Matilda  David- 
•Ott"  [Spaulding's  ^widow]  is  a  base  fab- 
rication by  priest  Stonrs  of  Holliston, 
Mass.,  in  order  to  save  his  craft,  after 
iosing  the  deacon  of  his  church,  and  sev- 
eral oi  its  nost  pious  and   intelligent 
OMmbers,  who  left  his  society  to  emt^ce 
what  they  considered  to  be  truth.     At 
«ny  rate,  a  judge  of  literary  productions, 
who  can  swallow  that  piece  of  writing  as 
the  production  of  a  woman  in  private 
life,  can  be  made  to  believe  that  the 
Book  of  Mormon  is  a  romance.     For  the 
one  is  as  much  like  a  romanes  as  the 
other  is  like  a  woman's  composition. 

The  production,  signed  Matilda  Da- 
vidson, is  evidently  tiie  work  of  a  man 
accumstonied  to  public  address,  and  the 
Book  of  Mormon  1  know  to  be  true,  and 
the  Spaulding  story,  as  far  as  tlie  origin 
•f  the  Book  of  Mormon  is  connected 
with  it,  I  know  to  be  false. 

I  now  leave  the  subject  with  a  eandid 
pablic,  with  m  sincere  desire,  thai  those 
who  have  been  deluded  with  such  vaia 
and  f«9oli8h  lies,  may  be  undeceived. 

£klitots,who  have  given  publicity  to 
the  Spaulding  story,  will  do  an  act  of 
jostiea  by  giving  publicity  to  the  fore- 
«oing.  P.  P.  PRATT. 

N.  y.  N»r.  27th,  1839. 


MauachuKtb,  to  his  daughter  Elisa- 
htih  Idarm  of  Qwinry,  Jldams  co. 
lUinoU, 


of  a  LtUer  written  hy  Jtfr.  Jo&n 
—  of  Holluton,  Middktex  eo. 


Your  brother  Jesse  passed  through 
Monson,  where  he  saw  Mrs.  Davidson 
and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  McKinestiy,  and 
also  Xyr.  Ely,  and  spent  several  hours 
wifh  them,  during  which  time  he  asked 
thorn  the  following  questions,  viz : 

Did  you,  Mrs.  Davidson,  write  a  let* 
terto  John  Storrs,  giving  an  account  of 
the  origin  of  the    Book  of  Monnoi? 
Ans:  I  did  not.  Did  you  sign  your  name 
to  it  ?    Ans :  1  did  not,  neither  did  I  ever 
see  the  letter  until  I  saw  it  in  the  Bostoa 
Recorder:  the  letter  was  never  brought 
to   me  to  sign.      Ques.  What  agency 
had  you  in  having  this  letter  sent  to  Mr. 
Storrs?     Ans:  D.  R.Austin  came  to  my 
house  and  asked  me  some  questions,  took 
some  minutes  on  paper,  and  from  these 
minutes  wrote   that   letter.      Ques.    Is 
what  is  written  in  the  letter  true  ?     Ans : 
In  the  main   it  is.     Ques.     Have  you 
read  the  Book  of  Mormon?     Ans:    1 
have  read  some  in  it.     Ques.  Does  Mr. 
Spaulding's  manuscript,  and  the  Book  of 
Mormon  agree?      Ans:    I  think  some 
few  of  the  names  are  alike.   Ques.  Does 
the  manuscript  describe  an  idolatrous  or 
a  religious  people?     Ans:  An  idolatrous 
people.  Ques.  Where  is  the  man usciipi? 
Ans:  Dr.  P.  Hurlburt  came  hers  and 
took  it,  said  he  would  get  it  printed,  and 
let  me  have  one  half  the  profita,     Ques. 
Has  Dr.  P.  Hurlburt  got  the  manuscript 
printed?     Ans:  I  received  a  letter  su- 
ting  it  did  not  read  as  they  expected,  and 
they  should  not  print  Jt.     Ques.  How 
large   is   Mr,   Spaulding*s   manuscript? 
Ans:  About  one  tliird  as  large  as  the 
Book  of  Mormon.     To  Mrs.  McKines- 
try^iow  old  were  you  when  your  father 
wrote  the  manuscript?  Ans:    About  five 
years  of  ago.     Ques.  Did  you  ever  read 
the  manuscript?     Ans:    When   I  was 
about  twelve  years  old,  1  used  to  read  it 
for  diversion.   Ques.  Did  the  manuscript 
describe  an  idolatrous  or  religious  peo- 
ple. Ans:  An  idolatrous  people.   Ques. 
Do  the   manuscript   and  the    Book  of 
Mormon  agree?    Ans:  I  think  some  of 
the  names  agree.     Ques.  Are  you  cer- 
tain that  some  of  the  names  agree  ?  Ans: 
I  am  not.     Ques.  Have  you  ever  read 
any  in  the  Book  of  Mormon?    Ans:  I 
have  not.     Ques.  Was  your  name  at- 
tached to  that  letter  which  was  sent  to 
Mr.  John  Storrs  by  your  order?     Ans: 
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No.  I  never  iBeanC  that  my  name  should 
be  there. 

You  see  by  the  above  questions  and 
answers,  that  Mr.  Austin,  in  his  great 
zeal  to  destroy  the  "Latter  Day  Sainis," 
has  asked  Mrs.  Davidson  a  few  questions, 
then  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Storrs  in  his 
own  language.  I  do  not  say  that  tlie 
above  questions  and  answers,  were  given 
in  the  form  that  I  have  written  them ;  but 
these  questions  were  asked,  and  these 
answers  given.  Mrs.  Davidson  is  aboat 
seventy  years  of  age,  and  somewhat 
broke.  This  may  certify  that  I  am  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  Mr.  Haven,  his 
soti  and  daughter,  and  1  am  satisfied  they 
are  persons  of  truth.  I  have  also  read 
Mr.  Haven's  letter  to  his  daughter,  which 
has  induced  me  to  copy  it  for  publica- 
tion, and  i  further  say,  the  above  is  a 
correct  copy  of  Mr.  Haven's  letter. 
A.  BADLAM. 


Xmiim^,  July  15s  1840. 

Mt   Dear    Sir: — A  slight 
mistake  occurs  in  the  article 
on  the  "Prospects  of  Unita- 
rianism,''  in  the  last  Messen- 
ger.    The  Episcopal  Society 
at  Erie  did  not  invite  Unita- 
rian preaching.    The  request 
came  from  several  respectable 
individuals   who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Society.     I  under- 
stand that  the  gentleman  who 
has  been  preaching  there  for 
a  few  weeks  past  has,  in  con- 
sequence of  ill  health  returned 
to    New   England.      Where 
shall  we  look  for  preachers? 
We  want  men  strong  in  body 
and    strong  in   spirit.      We 
must  have  for  this  country 
men  who  can  labor  cheerfully 
when  deprived  of  the  conve- 
niences and  even  proprieties 
which  are  esteemed  essential 
in  New  England.    We  are 
called  to  preach  in  Court  Hou- 


ses and  kitchens.  And  the 
intention  for  which  we  meet 
must  make  any  place  sacred. 
When  we  consider  that  the 
place  where  man  communes 
with  his  Heavenly  Father,  i9 
holy,  it  should  be  compara- 
tively indifferent  where  that 
place  is.  We  want  preachers 
who  can  readily  adapt  them- 
selves to  exigencies.  No  oth- 
ers can  possibly  be  useful  in 
the  West.  And  again  I  ask 
where  shall  we  look  for  them? 
Must  we  not  look  to  the  Westf 
Prom  ourselves  the  supply 
must  come,  if  at  all .  And  we 
may  thank  God  that  we  al-^ 
ready  have  material.  All  that 
we  want  is  means  to  mould  it 
into  the  proper  instruments* 
Several  young  men  stantt 
ready  to  engage  in  profes- 
sional study  as  soon  as  the 
means  of  enabling  them  to  do 
it  are  provided.  A  Theologi^ 
cal  School,  or  an  Institution 
combining  a  general  and  the- 
ological course  of  training,  is 
essential  to  our  work.  I  nad 
the  pleasure  of  spending  a» 
evening  recently  with  Profes- 
sor Gird,  of  Jackson,  liOuisi-' 
ana.  He  is  interested  in  es- 
tablishing an  institution  for 
general  and  theological  edu- 
cation on  such  liberal  princi- 
ples as  shall  interest,  and  con- 
centrate the  sympathies,  and 
obtain  the  support  of  all  the 
great  liberal  sects  of  the  West. 
Could  not  this  be  accomplish- 
ed? The  exclusive  sects  are 
and  will  continue  to  be,  for  a 
time  at  least,  banded  cbsely 
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together.  The  time  has  come 
when  the  liberal  sects  should 
harmonise  on  their  common 
grounds  if  they  would  main- 
tain vigorously  their  part  of 
the  Lord's  controversy  with 
error  and  sin.  I  invited  Pro- 
fessor G.  to  communicate  to 
the  readers  of  the  Messenger 
his  views  on  this  subject* 

The  Society  in  this  place, 
where  I  have  been  for  a  few 
weeks  on  exchange,  are  in 
good  spirits,  notwithstanding 
the  contemplated  removal  of 
their  Pastor.  Thejr  are  in 
earnest  about  establishing  an 
agency  and  theological  school, 
and  have  contributed  liberally 
of  their  means.  Mr.  Clarke 
is  doing  a  good  work  in  Penn- 
sylvania. A  letter  received 
from  Mead ville,  says:  ** Every 
day  indeed  sees  increasing 
interest  manifested  in  our 
views."  To  the  truth  of  this 
for  months  past,  I  can  person- 
ally testify.  Our  prospects 
here  were  never  so  good,  A 
willingness  to  hear  and  exam- 
ine is  freely  avowed,  and 
is  manifested  in  attendance 
on  our  meetings  and  requests 
for  our  books.  We  trust  we 
are  doing  good,  not  in  crea- 
ting sectarians,  but  in  promo- 
ting the  spirit  of  "Liberty, 
Holiness,  and  Love." 

Yours,  truly, 

H.   E. 


Qimi«y /ttiie  2a,  1840.  ' 

Dear  Frikitd  and  Bkothsk: — 
Though  unacquainted  as  to  face  and 
form,  yet  knowing  you  will  through  your 
labors  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  righte- 
ousness, I  resort  to  the  pen  to  express  to 
you  my  deep  and  hearty  sympathy  with 
you  in  your  labors  for  the  furtherance  of 
Christian  liberty,  truth  and  charity.  I 
profess  to  be  enlisted  in  the  same  holy 
cause,  though  it  is  my  lot  to  do  battle, 
single-handed,  in  the  outposts.  I  have 
been  preaching  here  now  some  ten  sab- 
baths, although  my  labors  have  been  in- 
terrupted by  a  tour  of  fire  weeks  to  the 
north.  A  Methodist,  Congregatiooal 
(Trinitarian)  fiaptist,  Episcopal,  Ger- 
man Lutheran,  and  Roman  Catholie 
Churches,  had  been  formed  in  this  toira 
previously  to  the  gathering  of  ours;  and 
that  with  a  population  of  less  than  9000. 
We  launched  our  bark  upon  a  tide  an 
low  as  scarcely  to  float  it.  But  we  are 
making  some  progress.  Our  church,  26 
by  36  feet,  will  be  completed  in  August. 
It  will  receive  a  plain  finishing  inside. 
Its  exterior  will  be  quite  neat.  It  win 
have  no  gallery,  no  porch,  but  a  close  en- 
try within  the  door;  and  instead  of  pews, 
moveable  benches  with  backs.  The  cost 
will  not  exceed  $1,050.  We  ai«  not 
yet  fully  understood  by  oar  brethren 
around  us.  We  have  been  nuarepresen- 
ted.  We  style  our  church  the  2d  Con- 
gregational. From  the  1st  Congcegatiott- 
al,  a  Presbyterian  church  seceded  da- 
ring the  past  winter;  both  of  whiek  ate 
now  building  new  churches,  upon  a  scale, 
as  is  said,  much  lancer  than  oars.  There 
are  five  pastors  constantly  residing  here. 
My  own  labors  are  constantly  divided 
among  several  places  in  this  vicinity. 
My  mission  also  embraces  the  netghbof- 
hood  of  Hillsboio>,  situated  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  soulh-eastof 
Quiney.  I  expect  to  be  there  by  the  next 
sabbath,  and  there  to  remain  tiU  Septem- 
ber, when  onr  Church  here  is  to  be  dedi- 
cated. The  number  of  communicants 
hers  is  not  large,  bat  is  increasing  at 
evexy  communion  season. 

Your  friend  and  fellow  labowr, 
^  WihUAM  p.  HnffTiNaTQir. 


THE 

WESTERN  MESSENGER. 

DEVOTED  TO  RELIGION  AND  LITERATURE. 

Vol.  Vni.  SEPTEMBER,   1840.  No.  6. 
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NEW-ENGLAND  NON-RESISTANCE  SOCIETY. 


The  American  Peace  Society  has  been  in  existence  many 
years,  and  has  included,  among  its  members,  many  of  the  best 
men  of  our  nation  and  some  of  foreign  countries.  Its  object 
is  to  prevent  war  between  nations,  and  give  to  bodies  of  men 
those  principles  of  peace,  and  to  make  them  act  upon  those 
rules  of  common  sense,  that  covem  most  men  in  their  ordi- 
nary intercourse.  How  far  they  have  effected  their  object, 
is  not  to  be  discussed  here:  suffice  it  to  say  now,  that  we  be- 
lieve that  war  is  much  more  unpopular  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  than  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago — that  the  mi- 
litary spirit  is  now  almost  extinct  in  our  own  country,  and 
that  it  would  be  impossible  now  to  goad  a  nation  to  arm  itself 
and  spill  another's  blood,  on  such  grounds  as  formerly  would 
have  excited  them  to  madness  and  murder. 

The  Peace  Society  claims  to  have  produced  this  change  in 
popular  sentiment — and  doubtless  they  have  had  their  share 
m  producing  it.  Some  few  members  of  the  Society  have  been 
very  industrious  in  their  work  of  love.  Their  periodicals, 
the  Advocate  of  Peace,  and  other  occasional  publications, 
have  been  beautifully  but  not  powerfully  sustained.  Through- 
out all  these  runs  a  spirit  of  gentleness  and  love;  but  there  is 
a  lack  of  a  bold  denunciation  of  the  spirit  of  anger  and  self- 
Vol.  VUI.— 25. 
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ishness,  whence  first  arises  the  germ  of  war.  We  were  for- 
bidden to  draw  the  sword  upon  our  brothers  of  another  na- 
tion— yet  we  could  be  angry  with  our  own  neighbor.  But 
notwithstanding  these  deficiencies,  this  society  has  wrought  a 
wonderful  and  admirable  work.  They  have  done  much  good 
in  their  day.  We  love  their  spirit — we  honour  their  cause — 
we  will  at  all  times  lend  them  our  little  aid,  and  give  them 
our  warmest  sympathy. 

In  the  summer  of  1838,  several  individuals  in  New-England, 
thinking  the  Peace  Society  had  stopped  short  of  the  true  ob- 
ject of  their  principles,  and  that  a  higher  purpose  should  be 
tried,  called  a  Convention  in  Boston  to  discuss  and  fully  and 
efficiently  adopt  the  true  principles  of  Peace,  as  they  are 
taught  by  our  Saviour.  The  Peace  Society,  as  such,  had  no 
hand  in  the  getting  up  or  in  the  proceedings  of  this  Conven- 
tion. It  emanated  from  and  was  composed  of  those  whom 
we  call  sometimes  reproachfully  the  ultras  of  the  Society,  and 
of  others,  who,  from,  the  feebleness  of  the  Society's  action, 
or  its  low  aim,  had  never  joined  it,  but  whose  souls  burned 
a  more  faithful  obedience  to  the  law  of  love. 

These  and  others  met,  and  continued  in  session  at  Boston 
three  days— the  18th,  I9th  and  20th  of  September,  1838.  In 
the  Convention  men  and  women  spoke  and  acted  equally,  con- 
sidering that,  not  physical  power,  but  souls  should  be  recog- 
nized; for  God  had  given  both  the  same  law  and  the  same  im- 
mortal destiny.  Nevertheless,  several  men  were  offended  that 
women  should  sit  and  debate  with  them,  and  withdrew  them- 
selves from  the  assembly.  The  others  proceeded  to  the  bu- 
siness of  their  meeting  with  all  the  zeal  of  reformers,  and  a 
sincerity  becoming  a  true  devotion  to  their  purpose. 

Their  first  Resolution  is  significant  of  their  whole  plan: 

^Resolvedj  That  human  life  is  inviolable,  and  can  never 
be  taken  by  individuals  or  nations,  without  commiting  sin 
against  God." 

After  adopting  this  and  other  resolutions  against  war,  blood- 
shed, bearing  arms,  forcible  governments,  &c.,  they  resolved 
themselves  into  the  "New-Endand  Non-Resistance  Society,'' 
adopted  a  Constitution  and  a  Declaration  of  Sentiments,  firom 
which  we  make  a  few  extracts: 

^Preauble. — ^Whereas,  our  Saviour  has  left  us  an  example, 
that  we  should  follow  his  steps,  in  forbearance,  submission  to 
injury,  and  non-resistance  even  when  life  itself  is  at  stake; 

**  And  whereas,  the  weapons  of  a  true  Christian  are  not  car- 
nal, but  spiritual,  and  therefore  mighty  through  God  to  the 
pulling  down  of  strong  holds; 
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**And  whereas,  the  history  of  mankind  is  crowded  with 
evidences,  proving  that  all  attempts  to  change  the  heart  of 
man  by  physical  force  have  been  abortive;" 

Art.  23.  of  the  Constitution,  declares 

^That  no  man,  or  body  of  men,  however  constituted,  or 
by  whatever  name  called,  have  a  right  to  take  the  life  of  man 
as  a  penalty  for  transgression;  that  no  one  who  professes  to 
have  the  spirit  of  Christ,  can  consistently  sue  a  man  at  law 
for  redress  of  injuries,  or  thrust  any  evil-doer  into  prison,  or 
fill  any  office  in  which  he  would  come  under  obligation  to  exe- 
cute penal  enactments — or  take  any  part  in  the  military  ser- 
vice— or  acknowledge  alle^ance  to  any  human  government — 
or  justify  any  man  m  fighting  in  defence  of  property,  liberty, 
life  or  religion;  that  he  cannot  engage  in  or  countenance  any 

{>1ot  or  e&rt  to  revolutionize,  or  change,  by  physical  vio- 
ence,  any  government,  however  corrupt  or  oppressive;  that 
he  will  ^  obey  the  powers  that  be,"  except  m  those  cases  in 
which  they  bid  him  violate  his  conscience — ^and  then,  rather 
than  to  resist,  he  will  meekly  submit  to  the  penalty  of  diso* 
bedience;  and  that,  while  he  will  cheerfully  endure  all  things 
for  Christ's  sake,  without  cherishing  even  the  desire  to  inflict 
injury  upon  his  persecutors,  yet  he  will  be  bold  and  uncom- 
promising for  God,  in  bearing  his  testimony  against  sin,  in 
nigh  places  and  in  low  places,  until  righteousness  and  peace 
shall  reign  in  all  the  earth,  and  there  shall  be  none  to  molest 
or  make  afraid." 

The  rest  of  the  Constitution  relates  to  the  operations  of  the 
Society.  Beside  this,  they  published  a  Declaration  of  Senti- 
ments, which  more  fully  explains  their  principles,  their  hopes 
and  their  plans  of  operation. 

•Human  governments,  founded  and  supported  as  they  are, 
by  physical  force,  are  to  them  a  stumbling  block,  and  in  their 
opinion  the  cause  of  much  sin.    Hence  l£ey  declare — 

'^  We  cannot  acknowledge  allegiance  to  any  human  govern- 
ment; neither  can  we  oppose  any  such  government,  by  a  re- 
sort to  physical  force.  We  recognize  but  one  Kino  and  Law- 
giver, one  Judge  and  Ruler  of  mankind.  We  are  bound  by 
the  laws  of  a  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  world;  the  sub- 
jects of  which  are  forbidden  to  fight;  in  which  Merct  and 
Truth  are  met  together,  and  Righteousness  and  Peace  have 
kissed  each  other;  which  has  no  state  lines,  no  national  par- 
titions, no  geographical  boundaries;  in  which  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction of  rank,  or  division  of  caste,  or  inequality  of  sex; 
the  officers  of  which  are  Peace,  its  exactors  Righteousness, 
its  walls  Salvation,  and  its  gates  Praise;  and  which  is  destined 
to  break  in  pieces  and  consume  all  other  kingdoms. 
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^Our  country  is  the  world,  our  countrymen  are  all  man- 
kind* We  love  the  land  of  our  nativity,  only  as  we  love  all 
other  lands.  The  interests,  rights,  liberties  of  American  citi- 
zens are  no  more  dear  to  us,  than  are  those  of  the  whole  hu- 
man  race.  Hence,  we  can  allow  no  appeal  to  patriotism,  to 
revenge  any  national  insult  or  injury.  The  Prince  of  Psacs, 
under  whose  stainless  banner  we  rally,  came  not  to  destroy, 
but  to  save,  even  the  worst  of  enemies*  He  has  left  us  an 
example,  that  we  should  follow  his  steps. 

^  We  conceive,  that  if  a  nation  has  no  right  to  defend  itself 
against  foreign  enemies,  or  to  punish  its  invaders,  no  indivi- 
dual possesses  that  right  in  his  own  case.  The  unit  cannot 
be  01  greater  importance  than  the  aggregate.  If  one  man 
may  take  life,  to  obtain  or  defend  his  rights,  the  same  license 
must  necessarily  be  granted  to  communities,  states,  and  na- 
tbns.  If  he  may  use  a  dagger  or  a  pistol,  they  may  employ 
cannon,  bomb-shells,  land  and  naval  forces.^' 

They  have  no  more  faith  in  the  Divine  rights  of  Democ- 
racy than  in  those  of  Kings: 

^The  dogma,  that  all  the  governments  of  the  world  are 
approvingly  ordained  of  God,  and  that  thx  powers  that  be 
in  the  United  States,  in  Russia,  in  Turkey,  are  in  accordance 
with  His  will,  is  not  less  absurd  than  impious.  It  makes  the 
impartial  Author  of  human  freedom  and  equality,  unequal  and 
tyrannical.  It  cannot  be  affirmed,  that  the  powers  that  be, 
in  any  nation,  are  actuated  by  the  spirit,  or  guided  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Christ,  in  the  treatment  of  enemies:  therefore,  they 
cannot  be  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God;  and,  therefore,  their 
overthrow,  by  a  spiritual  regeneration  of  their  subjects,  is  in- 
evitable." 

The  Peace  Society  admits  the  propriety  of  defensive  wars, 
but  the  Non-Resistants  go  against  all  wars: 

"We  register  our  testimony,  not  only  against  all  wars, 
whether  onensive  or  defensive,  but  all  preparations  for  war; 
against  every  naval  ship,  every  arsenal,  every  fortification; 
against  the  militia  system  and  a  standing  army;  against  all 
military  chieftains  and  soldiers;  against  all  monuments,  com- 
memorative of  victory  over  a  foreign  foe,  all  trophies  won  in 
battle,  all  celebrations  in  honor  of  military  or  naval  exploits; 
against  all  appropriations  for  the  defence  of  a  nation  by  force 
and  arms,  on  the  part  of  any  legislative  body;  against  every 
edictof  government,  requiring  of  its  subjects  military  service- 
Hence,  we  deem  it  unlawful  to  bear  arms,  or  to  hold  a  mili- 
tary office." 

They  hold  that  governments  can  no  more  force  their  own 
subjects  than  other  nations  to  any  obedience: 
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"As  every  human  government  is  upheld  by  physical 
strength,  and  its  laws  are  enforced  virtually  at  the  pomt  of 
the  bayonet,  we  cannot  hold  any  of&ce  which  imposes  upon 
its  incumbent  the  obligation  to  do  right,  on  pain  of  imprison- 
ment or  death.  We  therefore  voluntarily  exclude  ourselves 
from  every  legislative  and  judicial  body,  and  repudiate  all 
human  politics,  worldly  honors,  and  stations  of  autnority*  If 
toe  cannot  occupy  a  seat  in  the  legislature,  or  on  the  bench, 
neither  can  we  elect  others  to  act  as  our  substitutes  in  any 
such  capacity. 

"  We  believe  that  the  penal  code  of  the  old  covenant.  An 
ETE  FOR  AN  £TE,  AND  A  TOOTH  FOR  A  TOOTH,  has  been  abrogated 
by  JESUS  CHRIST ;  and  that,  under  the  new  covenant,  the 
forgiveness,  instead  of  the  punishment  of  enemies,  has  been 
enjoined  upon  all  his  disciples,  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  To 
extort  money  from  enemies,  or  set  them  upon  a  pillory,  or 
cast  them  into  prison,  or  hang  them  upon  a  gallows,  is  obvi- 
ously not  to  forgive,  but  to  take  retribution.     Vengeance  is 

WNE ^I  WILL  REPAY,  SAITH  THE  LoRD." 

Nor  do  they  admit  that  individuals  can  enforce  their  rights 
against  each  other  by  aid  of  the  government: 

*'It  follows,  that  we  cannot  sue  any  man  at  law,  to  compel 
him  by  force  to  restore  any  thing  which  he  may  have  wrong- 
fully taken  from  us  or  others;  but,  if  he  has  seized  our  coat, 
we  shall  surrender  up  our  cloak,  rather  than  subject  him  to 
punishment": 

For,  say  they,  and  very  truly, 

**  The  history  of  mankind  is  crowded  with  evidences,  pro- 
ving that  physical  coercion  is  not  adapted  to  moral  regenera- 
tion; that  the  sinful  dispositions  of  man  can  be  subdued  only 
by  love;  that  evil  can  be  exterminated  from  the  earth  bnly  by 
goodness;  that  it  is  not  safe  to  rely  upon  an  arm  of  flesh, 
upon  man  whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils,  to  preserve  us  from 
harm;  that  there  is  great  security  in  being  gentle,  harmless, 
long-suffering,  and  abundant  in  mercy;  that  it  is  only  the 
meek  who  shall  inherit  the  earth;  for  the  violent,  who  resort 
to  the  sword,  shall  perish  with  the  sword.  Hence,  as  a  mea- 
sure of  sound  policy — of  safety  to  property,  life  and  liberty — 
of  public  quietude  and  private  enjoyment — as  well  as  on  the 
ground  of  allegiance  to  HIM  who  is  Kino  of  kings,  and  Lord 
OF  LORDS — we  cordially  adopt  the  non-resistance  principle; 
being  confident  that  it  provides  for  all  possible  consequences, 
will  ensure  all  things  needful  to  us,  is  armed  with  omnipotent 
power,and  must  ultimately  triumph  over  every  assailing  force." 

They  are  anarchists — but  they  will  use  no  physical  power 
nor  violence  to  subvert  governments.    They  say. 
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**  We  advocate  no  Jacobinical  doctrines.  The  spirit  of  jaco- 
binism is  the  spirit  of  retaliation,  violence  and  murder.  It 
neither  fears  God,  nor  regards  man.  We  would  be  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  Christ.  If  we  abide  by  our  principles,  it  is  im- 
possiole  for  us  to  be  disorderly,  or  plot  treason,  or  partici- 
pate in  any  evil  work:  we  shall  submit  to  every  ordinance  of 
man  for  the  Lord^s  sake;  obey  all  the  requirements  of  gov- 
ernment, except  such  as  we  deem  contrary  to  the  commands 
of  the  gospel;  and  in  no  case  resist  the  operation  of  law,  ex- 
cept by  meekly  submitting  to  the  penalty  of  disobedience. 

If  they  believe  in  the  millenium,  they  are  not  willing  to  sit 
down  and  passively  wait  for  it — but  for  them,  now  is  the  time 
of  action. 

^  It  appears  to  us  a  self-evident  truth,  that,  whatever  the 
gospel  is  designed  to  destroy  at  any  period  of  the  world,  be- 
mg  contrary  to  it,  ought  now  to  be  aoandoned.  If,  then,  the 
time  is  predicted,  when  swords  shall  be  beaten  into  plough- 
shares, and  spears  into  pruning-hooks,  and  men  shall  not  learn 
the  art  of  war  any  more,  it  follows  that  all  who  manufacture, 
sell,  or  wield  those  deadly  weapons,  do  thus  array  themselves 
against  the  peaceful  dominion  of  the  Son  of  God  on  earth. 

^  And,  while  we  shall  adhere  to  the  doctrine  of  non-resis- 
tance and  passive  submission  to  enemies,  we  purpose,  in  amo- 
ral and  spiritual  sense,  to  speak  and  act  boldly  in  the  cause  of 
God;  to  assail  iniquity  in  high  places  and  in  low  places ;  to  apply 
our  principles  to  all  existing,  civil,  political,  legal,  and  ecclesi- 
astical institutions;  and  to  hasten  the  time,  when  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world  will  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of 
his  Christ,  and  he  shall  reign  for  ever." 

Having  thus  declared  their  sentiments  and  their  designs^ 
they  next  state  their  plan  of  operations: 

"  Having  thus  briefly,  but  frankly,  stated  our  principles  and 
purposes,  we  proceed  to  specify  the  measures  we  propose  to 
adopt,  in  carrying  our  object  into  effect. 

«  We  expect  to  prevail  through  the  foolishness  of  preach- 
ing; striving  to  commend  ourselves  to  every  man's  conscience, 
in  the  sight  of  God.  From  the  press  we  shall  promulgate  our 
sentiments  as  widely  as  practicable.  We  shall  endeavor  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  all  persons,  of  whatever  name  or 
sect.  The  triumphant  progress  of  the  cause  of  Temperance 
and  of  Abolition  in  our  land,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
benevolent  and  voluntary  associations,  encourages  us  to  com- 
bine our  own  means  and  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  a  still 
greater  cause.  Hence  we  shall  employ  lecturers,  circulate 
tracts  and  publications,  form  societies,  and  petition  our  state 
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and  national  governments  in  relation  to  the  subject  oi  Uxi- 
vsRSAJL  Peace.  It  will  be  our  leading  object  to  devise  ways 
and  means  for  effecting  a  radical  change  in  the  views,  feelings 
and  practices  of  society,  respecting  the  sinfulness  of  war,  and 
the  treatment  of  enemies. 

"In  entering  upon  the  great  work  before  us,  we  are  not  un- 
mindful that,  in  its  prosecution,  we  may  be  called  to  test  our 
sincerity,  even  as  in  a  fiery  ordeal.  It  may  subject  us  to  in- 
suit,  outrage,  suffering,  yea,  even  death  itself.  We  anticipate 
no  small  amount  of  misconception,  misrepresentation,  calumny. 
Tumults  may  arise  against  us.  The  ungodly  and  violent,  t&e 
proud  and  pharisaical,  the  ambitious  and  tyrannical,  princi- 
palities and  powers,  and  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places, 
may  combine  to  crush  us.  So  they  treated  the  Messiah,  whose 
example  we  are  humbly  striving  to  imitate.  If  we  suffer  with 
him,  we  know  that  we  shall  reign  with  him.  We  shall  not 
be  afraid  of  their  terror,  neither  be  troubled.  Our  confidence 
is  in  the  Lord  Almiohtt,  not  in  man.  Having  withdrawn 
from  human  protection,  what  can  sustain  us  but  that  faith 
which  overcomes  the  world?  We  shall  not  think  it  strange 
concerning  the  fiery  trial  which  is  to  try  us,  as  though  some 
strange  thmg  had  happened  to  us;  but  rejoice,  inasmuch  as 
we  are  partakers  of  Christ's  suflferings.  Wherefore,  we  com- 
mit the  keeping  of  our  souls  to  God,  in  well-doing,  as  unto  a 
faithful  Creator.  For  every  one  that  forsakes  houses,  or  breth- 
ren^ or  sisters  J  or  father^  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  children,  or 
lands,  for  ChrisVs  sake,  shall  receive  an  hundred  fold,  and 
shall  inherit  everlasting  life. 

"  Firmly  relying  upon  the  certain  and  universal  triumph  of 
the  sentiments  contamed  in  this  DECLARATION,  however 
formidable  may  be  the  opposition  arrayed  against  them, — ^in 
solemn  testimony  of  our  faith  in  their  divine  origin, — we 
hereby  affix  our  simatures  to  it;  commending  it  to  the  reason 
and  conscience  of  mankind,  giving  ourselves  no  anxiety  as  to 
what  may  befal  us,  and  resolving  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord 
God  calmly  and  meekly  to  abide  the  issue." 

We  have  purposely  allowed  this  Society  to  speak  for  itself. 
We  think  so  new  and  important  a  movement  in  the  moral 
world,  should  be  fully  understood,  and  that  no  garbled  ex- 
tracts from  its  own  explanations,  and  no  taunts  nor  misrepre- 
sentations of  its  enemies  should  convey  to  men's  minds  the 
knowledge  of  its  character. 

One  would  suppose,  that  a  doctrine  so  mild  and  peaceful, 
so  full  of  love  and  of  abhorrence  of  injury,  would  have  been 
hailed  with  gladness,  in  this  warring  and  distressed  world — 
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and  that,  where  so  many  complain  of  persecution,  in  some 
way  or  other,  or  of  suffering  from  the  organization  of  society, 
men  would  have  rejoiced  in  any  offered  means  of  relief:  and 
this  especially,  when  that  means  purports  to  be  founded  on 
the  very  gospel  of  our  Saviour^  and  on  the  holiest  affections  of 
our  o wu  hearts.  But  far  otherwise  has  this  messenger  of  peace 
been  received.  Instead  of  giving  it  the  cordial  hand  ot  bro- 
therly welcome,  most  papers,  and  particularly  the  religious 
journals,  have  either  shrunk  from  it,  as  a  polluting  thing,  or 
have  noticed  it  with  jeers  and  bitterness.  Some  have  only 
given  it  taunting  epithets — as,  '^millennium  of  rogues,"**  pan- 
demonium paradise,"  &c.  Others  have  shown  to  their  read- 
ers nothing  but  the  errors  of  the  sect:  Few  have  generously 
and  manfully  told  the  whole  truth  concering  it. 

This  Society,  composed  of  but  a  handful  of  individuals,  ga- 
thered in  a  remote  but  bright  comer  of  our  nation,  has  taken 
hold  of  its  work  in  good  earnest ;  and  its  members  seem  to  un- 
derstand both  the  material  upon  which  they  are  to  operate^ 
and  the  means  by  which  they  are  to  effect  their  purpose. 
We  know  them  to  be  men  and  women  of  pure  hearts  and  in- 
telligent understandings.  They  are  aware  how  much  oppro- 
brium will  be  thrown  upon  them  by  the  proud  and  the  timid, 
who  are  afraid  to  follow  meekness,  lest  the  world  should  call 
them  cowards.  They  are  conscious  how  few  they  can  get 
even  to  examine  their  doctrine,  and  how  much  it  must  be 
known  to  men  only  through  the  condemnations  and  taunts 
of  its  enemies. 

With  these  obstacles  before  them,  they  have  gone  resolutely 
onward  and  published  the  Non-Resistant^  a  semi-monthly  pa- 
per, and  several  tracts  for  the  diffusion  of  their  principles. 
How  widely  their  journal  is  circulated,  we  know  not — nor 
how  many  it  has  converted  to  their  faith.  We  do  not  look 
for  a  great  party  to  join  them.  They  may  always  be  a  small 
and  despised  number,  every  where  spoken  against ;  yet  we 
believe  the  cause  of  love  and  peace  will  gain  much  by  their 
exertions.  Though  they  may  persuade  but  few  to  openly 
espouse  their  doctrine,  yet  they  will  very  materially  influ- 
ence and  modify  the  sentiments  of  those  who  oppose  or  are 
ashamed  of  them. 

For  ourselves,  we  do  not  sign  their  Constitution,  nor  admit 
all  of  their  principles.  We  believe  with  them,  that  the  law 
of  love  and  the  power  of  persuasion  should  take  place  of  vi- 
olence ;  that  it  is  better  to  feed  our  enemy  than  to  injure  him: 
for,  in  so  doing,  we  fulfil  our  Saviour's  command.  But  we 
see  no  inconsistency  in  government  and  the  courts  of  law, 
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mih  these  principles*  These  are  indeed  abused  and  perverted 
to  selfish  ends — but,  when  righteously  administered,  they  are 
productive  of  great  good  to  mankind.  The  one  is  the  bond 
of  public  union  and  the  centre  of  common  interests;  the  other  is 
the  settler  of  doubts:  and^when  they  look  only  to  the  happiness 
and  improvement  of  the  people,  whose  agents  they  are,  they 
militate  with  no  law  of  Christianity. 

We  find  other  doctruies  equally  objectionable  in  the  Non- 
Resistant:  But  this  we  expect  from  sanguine  men,  starting 
with  a  new  and  untried  principle,  the  power  of  which  is  yet 
to  be  tested,  in  its  application  to  the  actions  and  conversations 
of  a  tempted  and  a  busy  life. 

We  do  not  see  that  these  Non-Resistants,  who  reject  the 
arm  of  the  flesh,  are  yet  always  willing  to  forego  the  sword  of 
the  spirit.  They  cannot  always  rise  above  the  frailties  of 
our  nature,  and  show  an  imperturbable  sweetness  of  temper. 
They  fight  most  lustily  with  spiritual  weapons,  and  deal  in 
epithets  and  vituperations,  and  inflict  wounds  upon  the  souls 
of  their  enemies,  with  as  much  skill  and  energy  as  the  fleshly 
warrior,  with  his  steel  and  powdef,  can  injure  their  bodies. 

Yet,  with  all  their  faults,  we  deem  these  Non-Resistants 
true  co-adjutors  in  the  Christian  reform.  We  bid  them  wel- 
come to  their  place  in  the  vineyard  of  Christ.  They  have 
their  missions  to  fulfil;  and,  so  far  as  they  are  faithful  to  their 
purpose,  and  recommend  themselves  to  us,  we  shall  ourselves 
profit  by  their  teaching;  and  our  readers  shall  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  their  labors.  But,  in  as  far  as  they  wander  from  their  true 
principle  of  peace  and  love,  and  send  forth  error  to  misguide, 
we  will  be  faithfiil  to  our  trust,  to  warn  them  of  their  mis- 
take, and  caution  the  world  against  them*  '    e.  j. 


Religion,  Poetry  is  not  dead — it  will  never  die.  Its  dwel- 
ling and  birth-place  is  in  the  soul  of  man,  and  it  is  eternal  as 
the  being  of  man.  In  toy  point  of  space,  in  any  section  of 
time,  let  there  be  a  living  man;  and  there  is  an  infinitude 
above  him  and  beneath  him,  and  an  eternity  encompasses  him 
on  this  hand  and  on  that;  and  tones  of  spheres-music,  and  ti- 
dings from  loftier  worlds  will  flit  round  him,  if  he  can  but  lis- 
ten, and  visit  him  with  holy  in^uences,  even  in  the  thickest 
press  of  trivialities  or  the  din  of  busiest  life.  Carltle. 

Vol.  Vni.— 26. 
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THE  LOST  CHURCH. 

FaOX  THE  OERHAN  OF  UHLAND. 

Far  in  the  deep  and  lonely  wood^- 

So  deep  and  still  and  lonely  all, 
Nought  breaks  the  silent  solitude. 

Save  chirp  of  bird  or  light  leaf's  fall,— 
At  times,  when  all  is  hushed,  the  ear 

Catches  a  low  and  solemn  swell. 
Borne  on  the  breezes  full  and  clear 

As  from  some  near,  unearthly  bdl. 

No  living  memory  knows  the  time. 

In  vain  tradition  seeks  to  tell 
When  first  was  heard  that  deeo,  wild  chime 
'    Down  in  the  silent  lonely  dell. 
There  the  lost  church,  'tis  said,  once  stood. 

And  through  these  shades  a  pathway  wound. 
And  pilgrims  sought  the  lonely  wood; — 

But  now  no  footpath  can  be  found. 

As  late  I  sought  the  lonely  wood, 
.  ,  And  mused  where  holy  steps  had  trod. 

And  there,  in  still  solitude. 

Breathed  out  my  yearning  soul  to  God; — 
When  all  was  wrapt  in  deep  repose, 

I  caught  that  solemn  peal  agam: 
The  higher  my  devotion  rose. 

Nearer  and  clearer  swelled  the  strain. 

Deep  transport  thrilPd  m;^  mmost  soul. 

Each  sense  was  lockM  in  sleep  profound. 
And  golden  visions  o'er  me  stole. 

And  heavenly  music  floated  round, — 
Metiliou^ht  full  many  a  hundred  year 

Chi  wmg  of  dream  had  fled  away,* 
When  lo!  above  the  clouds,  more  clear 

Than  noontide  light,  broke  heaveni  y  day* 

What  peerless  visions  met  nnr  eye. 

Still  wrapt  in  ecstacy  profoundr- 
What  blessed  music  floated  by. 

Holier  than  trump,  than  organ's  sound,< — 
In  vain  my  feeble  tongue  would  tell. 

Let  him  whose  spirit  yearns  to  know 
Go  listen  in  the  lonel;^  dell. 

To  that  sweet  pealmg,  wild  and  low! 

C.   T.   B. 
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KINKADE'S  BIBLE  DOCTRINE. 

I  have  lately  met  with  a  copy  of  Kinkade's  Bible  Doctrine. 
It  contains  much  sound  and  wholesome  matter.  William 
Kinkade  was\a  Christian,  and  would  take  no  other  name! 
He  was  raised  in  Kentucky,  and  converted  in  the  great  re^ 
vivals  in  1800.    Thus  he  speaks: 

^  I  then  refused  to  be  called  by  any  name  but  that  of  Chris- 
tian, bore  a  public  testimony  against  all  party  names,  and  de- 
clared I  would  take  no  other  book  for  my  standard  but  the 
Bible.  I  did  not  then  know  that  any  other  person  would 
unite  with  me  to  have  no  name  but  Christian,  and  take  no 
standard  but  the  Bible;  but  I  thought  it  was  right,  and  deter- 
mined to  pursue  it,  be  the  consequence  what  it  might.  I 
have  since  ascertained  that  in  different  parts  of  America^ 
there  were  hundreds  who  started  about  the  same  time  that  I 
did;  and,  although  they  were  generally  unknown  to  each  other, 
they  took  the  same  ground  and  were  actuated  by  the  same 
spirit.  When  I  got  religion  I  had  but  little  learning:  I  coidd 
barely  read  and  write,  and  that  but  indifferently.  I  then 
thought,  and  yet  think,  that  God  then  called  me  by  his  Holy 
Spirit  to  preach  the  gospel.  On  this  occasion  I  had  to  make 
a  great  sacrifice:  I  laid  aside  my  leather  hunting  shirt,  my 
rifle,  gun,  and  my  butcher  knife,  and  left  my  father's  house 
and  my  beloved  woods,  to  travel  and  preach  the  gospel.  But, 
before  I  started  to  preach,  I  thought  it  was  necessary  to  buy 
a  bible;  and,  as  I  had  no  money,  I  agreed  to  work  for  a  Pres- 
byterian man  for  one.  He  let  me  have  it  for  five  days'  work; 
and,  although  I  had  to  grub  bushes  in  a  brier  patch,  I  think  it 
was  the  best  bargain  I  ever  made.  It  is  a  little  pocket  bible, 
without  note,  comment,  or  marginal  reference.  By  reading 
it  I  formed  my  present  views  of  religion,  which  I  committed 
to  writing  in  all  essential  points,  without  the  assistance  of 
commentators;  nor  had  I  at  that  time  ever  read  a  word  from 
the  pen  of  a  Unitarian.  And,  although  I  have  since  been  a 
scholar  in  many  schools,  have  travelled  and  preached  more 
than  twenty  years,  read  several  books,  conversed  with  many 
men,  famed  for  wisdom,  had  many  private  and  public  disputes 
on  various  doctrines  of  religion,  still  all  I  have  learned  has 
only  confirmed  me  in  the  great  and  leading  truths  of  religion, 
which  I  first  learned  by  reading  the  bible  that  I  earned  by 
grubbing  in  the  brier  patch." 

"  Once,  a  long  time  ago,  a  Trinitarian  reproached  nae  for 
denying  the  Divraity  of  Christ,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  believed 
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Jesus  Christ  was  the  self-existent,  Supreme  God;  and  he  an- 
swered yes.  I  then  asked  him  if  he  oelieved  there  was  any 
mediator  between  Jesus  Christ  and  sinners,  and  he  said  no. 
Then,  said  I,  you  do  not  believe  there  is  any  mediator  between 
the  self-existent,  Supreme  God  and  sinners.  I  then  saw  clearly 
that  Trinitarianism  takes  the  mediator  to  make  a  God  of ;  and, 
as  I  did  not  feel  willing  to  risk  the  chance  of  getting  to  Hea- 
ven without  a  mediator,  I  concluded  that  our  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther  would  do  for  my  God,  and  I  would  cling  to  Jesus  Christ 
as  a  mediator  between  him  and  me,  and  trust  in  God  to  save 
me  through  the  blessed  Jesus,  according  to  the  plan  laid  down 
in  the  gospeh" 

"Some  people  say  that  if  Christ  is  a  dependent  being,  they 
would  be  afraid  to  trust  to  him  for  salvation  and  pardon:  but 
Peter,  in  the  following  passage,  shows  that  the  very  person 
who  is  our  Prince  and  Saviour,  was  by  God  exalted  to  those 
high  offices,  in  virtue  of  which  he  is  enabled  to  fo^ve  sins. 
*Him  hath  God  exalted  with  his  right  hand  to  be  a  ftince  and 
Saviour,  to  give  repentance  to  Israel  and  forgiveness  of  sins.' 
ActSj  v:  31.  As  the  Scriptures  plainly  say  that  God  has  given 
Christ  the  power  to  forgive  our  sins,  those  who  refuse  to  trust 
in  him  because  his  power  is  delegated,  refuse  to  have  their 
sins  forgiven  in  that  way  which  God  appoints.'^        j.  f.  c 


'  Art  is  long,  life  is  short,  judgment  is  difficult,  occasion  tran* 
sient.  To  act  is  easy,  to  think  is  hard;  to  act  according  to 
our  thoughts  is  trouUesome.  Every  beginning  is  cheerful; 
the  threshhold  is  the  place  of  expectation.  The  boy  stands 
astonished,  his  impressions  guide  him;  he  learns  sportfully;  se- 
riousness comes  on  him  by  surprise.  Temptation  is  born  with 
us;  what  should  be  imitated  is  not  easy  to  discover.  The  ex- 
cellent is  rarely  found,  more  rarely  valued.  The  height  charms 
us,  the  steps  to  it  do  not:  with  the  summit  in  our  eye,  we  love 
to  walk  along  the  plain.  Goetiix* 


If  that  man  is  a  benefactor  to  the  world  who  causes  two 
ears  of  com  to  grow  where  only  one  grew  before,  much  more 
is  he  a  benefactor  who  causes  two  truths  to  grow  up  together 
in  harmony  and  mutual  confirmation,  where  before  only  one 
stood  solitary,  intolerant  and  hostile.  Carltle. 
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THE  BIBLE: 

WHAT     IT    IS,    AND    WHAT    IT     18     NOT. 
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(CONTTNUED  FROM  THS  SECOND  NUHBER.) 

(2.)  The  advocate  of  plenary  inspiration,  having  obtained 
our  assent  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  pro- 
ceeds to  show  their  truth*  He  reminds  us  that  the  deposi- 
tions are  no  longer  anonymous;  and  that  the  testimony  hav- 
ing been  duly  signed,  we  may  examine  the  char^acter  of  the 
witnesses.  We  call  them  therefore  before  us.  They  are 
plain,  plebeian,  hard-handed  men  of  toil,  who  have  labored  in 
the  fields  and  olive-grounds  oi  Judea,  or  held  an  oar  on  the 
Galilean  Lake;  who  nevertheless  have  not  been  without  the 
cottage  and  the  home,  the  parent,  wife  and  child;  belonging, 
moreover,  to  a  country  having  something  to  remember,  and 
more  to  expect*  Addressed  by  a  solitary  and  houseless  wan- 
derer from  Nazareth,  won  by  some  undennable  attraction  that 
makes  them  think  him  a  man  of  God,  they  follow  him  awhile^ 
hoping  for  promotion,  if  he  should  prove,  as  they  suspect,  to 
be  some  great  one.  Daily  this  hope  declines,  but  hourly  the 
love  increases.  They  hang  upon  his  words;  their  passions 
sink  abashed  before  his  look;  they  blindly  follow  his  steps, 
knowing  nothing  but  that  they  will  be  the  steps  of  mercy; 
they  rebuke  the  blind  beggar  who  cries;  but  he  calls  him 
groping  to  him,  and  sends  him  dazzled  away;  they  go  to  help 
the  cripple,  and  ere  they  reach  him,  at  a  word  he  leaps  up  in 
strength;  they  fly  at  the  shriek  of  the  maniac  from  the  tombs, 
when  lo !  he  lapses  into  silence,  and  sits  at  the  feet  of  the 
Nazarene  in  the  tears  of  a  right  and  grateful  mind.  How  can 
they  leave  him  ?  yet  why  precisely  do  they  stay?  If  they 
depart,  it  is  but  to  return  with  joy;  and  so  they  linser  still, 
for  they  learn  to  trust  him  better  than  themselves.  They  go 
with  him  sorrowing;  with  occasional  flashes  of  brilliant  am- 
bition, but  with  longer  darkness  between;  with  lowering  hopes, 
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but  deepening  love;  to  the  farewell  meal;  to  the  moonli^t 
garden,  its  anguished  solitude,  its  tranquil  surrender  to  the 
multitude,  making  the  seeming  captive  the  real  conqueror;  a 
few  of  them  to  the  trial;  one,  to  tne  cross;  the  women,  even 
to  the  sepulchre;  and  all,  agitated  and  unbelieving,  were  re- 
called in  breathless  haste  from  their  despair  by  the  third  day^s 
tiding,  the  Lord  has  risen  indeed!  Thenceforth,  they  too 
are  risen  from  the  dead;  the  bandages  as  of  the  grave,  drop 
from  their  souls;  the  spirit  of  God,  which  is  the  spirit  of  truth, 
comes  to  loose  them  and  let  go.  Not  higher  did  the  Ix>rd  as- 
cend to  heaven  which  holds  nim  now,  than  did  they  rise  above 
the  level  of  their  former  life.  They  understand  it  all,  and  can 
proclaim  it;  the  things  that  were  to  come, — that  dreadfiil  cross, 
that  third  day,  so  darkly  hidden  from  their  eyes, — ^are  shown 
them  now;  a  thousand  things  which  he  had  said  unto  them, 
rush,  by  the  help  of  this  new  spirit,  to  their  remembrance. 
And  forth  they  go,  to  tell  the  things  which  they  have  seen  and 
heard.  They  most  of  them  perished,  not  without  joy,  in  the 
attempt;  but  they  did  tell  them,  with  a  voice  that  could  sum- 
mon nations  and'ages  to  the  audience;  which  things  are  this 
day  sounded  in  our  ears. 

But  I  suppose  we  must  endeavor  to  speak  coolly  of  these 
venerable  men,  if  we  are  to  save  them  from  being  deprived 
of  their  manhood,  and  turned  into  the  petrified  images  and 
empty  vessels,  of  a  physical  or  intellectual  inspiration.  Why 
will  the  extravagance  of  Churches  compel  us  to  freeze  down 
our  religion  into  logic,  to  prevent  it  blazing  into  an  unsocial 
fanaticism!  If,  however,  we  must  weigh  the  Apostles'  claims 
with  nice  precision,  we  must  say  (at  this  stage  of  our  inquiry 
we  can  only  say)  that  they  were  honest  personal  witnesses  of 
visible  and  audible  facts;  deserving  therefore  of  all  the  reliance 
to  which  veracity,  severely  tested,  is  entitled.  To  every 
thmg  then  which  comes  under  the  description  of  personal 
testimony^  their  demand  on  our  confidence  extends;  tneirown 
impressions  we  believe  to  have  been  as  they  record.  But 
their  inferences,  their  arguments,  their  interpretations  of  an- 
cient writings,  their  speculations  on  future  events,  however 
just  and  perfect  in  themselves,  are  no  pari  of  the  report  which 
they  give  in  eviilence^  and  cannot  be  established  by  appeal  to 
their  integrity. 

Nor,  in  this  limitation  of  testimony  to  its  proper  province, 
is  there  any  thing  in  the  slightest  degree  dishonourable  to 
these  "chosen  witnesses."  "Is  the  judgment  of  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament,"  says  Archdeacon  Paley,  "in  inter- 
preting passages  of  the  Old,  or,  sometimes  perhaps  in  receiv- 
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ing  established  interp^retations,  so  connected  either  with  their 
veracity,  or  with  their  means  of  information  concerning  what 
was  passing  in  their  own  times;  as  that  a  critical  mistake^ 
even  were  it  clearly  made  out,  should  overthrow  their  histori- 
cal credit?  Does  it  diminish  it?  Has  it  any  thing  to  do  with 
it?"  We  do  not  usually  question  the  credit  of  a  writer,  by 
reason  of  an  O{)inion  he  may  have  delivered  upon  subjects 
unconnected  with  his  evidence;  and  even  upon  subjects  con- 
nected with  his  account,  or  mixed  with  it  in  the  same  dis- 
course or  writing,  we  naturally  separate  facts  from  opinions, 
testimony  from  observation,  narrative  from  argument,"* — 
Moreover,  our  dependence  upon  a  faitliful  witness,  besides 
being  restricted  to  matters  of  fact,  is  measured  by  his  iyppor^ 
tunities  of  observation;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  insist  on 
his  being  heard  with  precisely  equal  belief,  whether  he  relates^ 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  that  which  happened  before  he 
ivas  born,  or  tells  an  occurrence  that  passed  under  his  eyes* 
If  this  distinction  be  not  well  founded,  then  has  personal 
contact  with  eyents  no  advantage;  the  stranger  is  on  a 
footing  with  the  observer;  and  all  the  defensive  reasonings 
which  theologians  have  thrown  round  Christianity,  from  the 
station  which  the  Apostles  occupied  as  eyewitnesses,  are  des- 
titute of  meaning;  supported  though  they  are  by  the  sanction 
of  the  Apostles  themselves,  whose  constant  claim  to  belief, 
when  they  preached,  was  this  only,  and  ^^we  are  witnesses 
of  these  things."  And  if  this  distmction  be  well  founded, 
there  is  just  ^ound  for  discriminating  between  the  different 
parts  of  an  historian's  narrative,  and  giving  the  h^hest  place 
of  credit  to  that  which  he  had  the  best  means  of  knowing: 
nor  is  it  possible  to  admit  the  rule  which  I  have  heard  laid  down, 
that  ifwe  discover  in  an  evangelist  a  single  incorrect  statement, 
the  whole  book  must  be  repudiated, — selection  being  wholly 
out  of  the  question.  Of  the  birth  of  Christ,  for  example,  St. 
Matthew  was  not  a  witness:^  of  his  ministry  he  was;  and  has 
the  report  of  the  latter  no  higher  claim  upon  belief  than  the 
history  of  the  former, — seen  as  it  was  only  in  retrospect,  at 
the  distance  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  years,  and  through  the 
colours  of  a  subsequent  life  so  great,  so  marvellous,  so  so- 
lemn? Hence,  with  relation  to  the  imitial  chapters  of  the 
first  and  third  Evangelists,  while  I  leave  them  on  an  equality 
with  the  rest  of  the  Gospels,  in  respect  of  authenticity,  I  place 
them  in  an  inferior  rank  of  credibility;  especially  since  I  find 
it  impossible  to  reconcile  them  with  each  other.    To  justify 

,*£?ideiico  of  CbiiftjAiutr,  jputUL,  diap.  SL 
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this  opinion,  I  w'dl  point  oat  two  inconsistencies  between 
tliem,  one  chronological,  the  other  geographical.  I  have  heard 
it  affirmed  that  the  former  of  these  difficulties  was  only  ap- 
parent, and  arose  from  the  mistaken  calculation  of  our  Chris- 
tian era,  the  commencement  of  whose  year,  1,  does  not  really 
strike  as  it  ought,  the  hour  of  the  nativity.  Well  then,  we 
will  throw  this  era  aside  for  the  moment,  and  employ  another 
mode  of  reckoning,  prevalent  among  the  historians  of  those 
times,  datine  from  the  building  of  Rome*  St.  Luke  tells  as 
that  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  our  Lord  was  about  thirty 
years  of  age;  this  would  assign  the  birth  of  Christ,  at  the 
earliest,  to  Jan.  1  of  the  year  of  Rome  75L  According  to 
St.  Matthew,  he  was  bom  full  one  year  before  the  death  of 
King  Herod,  whose  massacre  of  the  innocents  included  all 
nnder  two  years;  the  latest  date  that  can  be  fixed  for  the 
death  of  Herod  is  Feb.  or  March,  751,  so  that  the  nativi^ 
falls,  according  to  one  evangelist,  not  later  than  750,  accord- 
ing to  the  other  not  earlier  than  75L  The  geographical 
discrepancy  between  the  two  Evangelists  has  reference  to 
the  habitual  residence  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  St.  Matthew  sup- 
poses Bethlehem  to  have  been  Joseph's  usual  dwelling  place; 
and  ^nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that,  according  to  the 
account  of  St.  Luke,  Joseph  was  a  total  stranger  at  Bethle- 
hem.'' I  quote  the  opinion  of  the  Rev.  Connop  Thirlwall,  a 
divine  whose  distinguished  philological  attainments  have  ^ven 
him  a  European  reputation,  without  at  present  raising  him  to 
that  station  in  his  own  church,  which  would  best  suit  his 
merits  and  her  dignity. 

The  variance  between  two  narratives  is  no  sufficient  rea- 
son for  rejecting  both,  though  it  compels  the  disbelief  of  one. 
In  the  present  instance,  the  probabilities  appear  to  preponde- 
rate in  favor  of  St.  Luke's.  And,  returning  from  the  particu- 
lar case  to  the  general  rule,  I  conclude  this  topic  by  repeating, 
respecthig  the  ^credihiliu/^  of  any  set  of  historical  works, 
the  remark  formerly  made  respecting  their  *^  authenticity.^  I 
protest  agamst  its  being  urged  upon  us  as  an  indissoluble 
magnitude  without  fractional  parts,  incapable  of  increment  or 
decrement,  analysis  or  composition,  which  must  be  taken 
whole,  or  rejected  whole;  and  I  claim  the  right,  till  it  can  be 
shown  not  to  belong  to  me,  of  reducing  the  recorded  events 
of  Scripture  into  classes,  according  to  their  degree  of  proba- 
bility and  their  force  of  testimony.  With  this  qualification, 
we  maintain,  with  all  other  Christians,  the  ample  credibility 
and  tite  actual  truth  of  the  Qospel  records^  makmg  no  divorce 
between  the  natural  imd  the  nuracnlocur,  but  tddng  both  as 
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inseparably  woven  together  into  the  texture  of  the  same 
faithful  narrative. 

But  this  step  in  the  armment,  1  am  reminded,  cannot  be 
taken  without  another,  which  brings  us  directly  to  the  intel- 
lectual infallibility  of  the  Apostles.  Among  the  primary  and 
undisputed  facts,  which  they  record  from  personal  experi- 
ence, are  the  miracles  which  they  wrought;  and  miracles  be- 
ing an  interposition  of  God,  establish  the  divine  authority  of 
the  performer;  so  that  all  the  lessons  and  sentiments  pro- 
pounded by  a  person  so  endowed,  must  be  received  as  imme- 
diate communications  from  the  Unerring  Spirit. 

To  this  argument,  if  somewhat  limited  in  the  extent  of  its 
conclusion,  1  believe  that  most  Unitarians  would  yield  their 
assent.  Certain  it  is  that  their  best  writers  constantly  reason 
from  the  miraculous  acts^  to  the  doctrinal  inspiration  of 
the  first  preachers  of  Chrisiianity;  and  Dr.  Priestly  calls  it 
"egregious  trifling"*  to  question  the  soundness  of  the  proof. 
Yet  it  is  surelv  difficult  to  reconcile  it  with  fact  and  scrip- 
ture; and  not  less  so  to  state  it  logically  in  words.  In  what- 
ever form  it  is  expressed,  it  rests  upon  a  postulate  which  I 
hold  to  be  false  and  irreligious;  viz.  that  the  supernatural  is 
Divine,  the  natural  not  Divine;  that  God  did  the  miracles, 
and  since  the  creation  has  done  nothing  else;  that  Heaven 
gave  a  mission  to  those  whom  it  thus  endowed,  and  has  given 
no  mission  to  those  who  are  otherwise  endowed.  All  pe- 
culiar consecration  of  miracle  is.  obtained  by  a  precisely  pro- 
portioned desecration  of  nature;  it  is  out  of  a  supposed  con- 
trast between  the  two,  that  the  whole  force  of  the  impression 
arises.  The  imagination  which  overlooks  and  forgets  all  that 
is  sacred  in  the  common  earth  and  sk}r,  that  gives  itself  over 
to  the  dream,  that  it  is  all  dead  mechanism — downright  clock- 
work, wound  up  perhaps  at  creation,  but  running  down  of  it- 
self till  doom;  the  heart  that  feels  nothing  divine  in  life,  and 
nothing  holy  in  man;  that  has  lost,  from  Epicurean  sloth  and 
sickness  of  soul,  the  healthy  faculty  of  spontaneous  wonder, 
and  worship  ever  fresh, — are  the  pupils  most  ripe  for  this  tu- 
telage. The  Deity  must  be  thrust  from  the  universe,  or  else 
benumbed  there,  in  order  to  concentrate  his  energies  in  the 
preternatural.  The  speculative  convert  to  miracles,  is  the 
practical  Atheist  of  nature. 

I  need  not  remind  any  reader  of  the  Gospels,  of  the  ac- 
cordance of  this  view  with  the  general  temper  of  our  Lord^s 
mind.  His  miracles,  surely,  sprung  from  compassionate,  not 
proselytizing  impulses;  had  a  practical,  not  a  didactic  air; 
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were  not  formally  wrought  as  prelimiDaries  to  a  discourse^ 
but  spontaneously  issued  from  the  quietude  of  pity:  they  were 
not  syllogisms,  but  mercies.  Nay,  where  conviction  was  most 
needed,  what  is  said  of  him?  ^He  did  not  many  mighty 
works  there,  because  of  their  unbelief  f'^  unless  he  wished 
them  to  continue  in  unbelief,  he  must  nave  regarded  miracles 
as  an  improper  instrument  of  overcoming  it.  And  can  we 
forget  his  languac^e  of  rebuke,  ^^  except  ye  see  signs  and  won- 
ders, ye  will  not  Delieve."t  When  he  appeals  to  bis  ^works^ 
it  is  to  his  ^  many  good  works ;^l  to  the  benevolence  of  his 
acts,  not  their  marvellousness  chiefly,  to  their  being  ^  the 
works  of  his  Father,''§  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  God,  and 
bearing  the  impress  of  his  character. 

The  estimate  of  the  logical  force  of  miracles  (the  moral 
power  of  those  which  belong  to  Christianity  is  incalculable) 
appears  to  be  consonant  with  experience.  I  conceive  tha^ 
in  facty  unbelievers  are  very  seldom  convinced  b^  the  appeal 
to  the  supernatural;  that  the  avenues  of  admission  to  Chris- 
tianity lie  usuall jT  in  quite  a  different  direction;  and  that  the 
reason  and  affections  surrender  to  Christ^s  spirit,  and  thus  com- 
prehend the  thing  signified,  before  they  can  receive  and  inter- 
pret ^ihesign.^  Way, let  me  put  the  case  home  to  your  own  ex- 
perience. Would  you,  by  this  instrumentality,  become  con- 
vinced of  that  which  you  before  held  false  t  If,  before  your 
eyes,  a  person  were  to  multiply  five  loaves  iuto  five  hundred, 
and  then  say,  ^  this  is  to  prove  the  doctrines  which  I  teach, 
that  God  is  malignant,  and  that  there  is  no  heaven  after  death,^ 
— ^should  you  be  converted,  and  follow  him  as  his  disciple? 
Certainly  not;  the  statement  being  incredible,  the  miracle 
would  be  powerless.  And  the  inference  I  would  draw  \s 
this:  that  tne  primitive  force  of  persuasion  lies  in  the  moral 
doctrine  as  estimated  by  our  reason  and  conscience,  not  in 
the  preternatural  act  displayed  before  our  senses;  for,  the 
moment  you  test  their  forces,  by  bringing  them  into  collision, 
the  original  convictions  of  the  reason  obtain  the  mastery.  It 
is  no  answer  to  say,  that  such  a  case  is  of  impossible  occur- 
rence. For  the  purpose  to  which  I  apply  it,  viz.,  to  try  an 
experiment  with  our  own  minds,  respecting  the  real  argu- 
mentative capabilities  of  miracles,  an  imaginary  case  is  not 
only  as  good  as  an  actual  one,  but  a  great  deal  better:  for  so 
long  as  a  good  truth  and  a  good  miracle  are  linked  tc^ether, 
and  move  in  the  same  direction,  we  rest  confusedly  on  the 
joint  support  of  physical  and  moral  evidence,  and  are  unable 
to  determine  which  is  the  ascendant  powef. 
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The  statements  and  examples  of  scripture  tend  to  the  same 
conclusion.  The  personal  disciples  of  our  Lord  returned  from 
a  mission  on  which  he  had  sent  them;  exclaiming,  ^^Lord, 
even  the  devils  are  subject  unto  us  through  thy  name."*  Yet| 
though  they  were  possessed  of  these  miraculous  powers,  their 
viewsof  the  very  kingdom  which  they  had  gone  forth  to  preach 
were  at  this  time  exceedingly  narrow  and  erroneous, — ^leading 
them  into  acts  and  desires  ambitious,  passionate,  and  false. 

Miracles,  then,  are  simply  awakening  facts:  demanding  and 
flecuring  reverential  and  watchful  regard  to  something,  or  to 
every  thing,  in  the  parties  performing  them;  but  not  speci- 
ficalljr  singling  out  any  portion  of  their  doctrinal  ideas,  and 
affording  them  infallible  proof.  Is  it  not  competent  to  God 
thus  to  draw  human  attention  to  a  person^  as  well  as  a  truth; 
— to  a  character^  as  well  as  a  doctrine?  At  all  events,  it  is 
an  unwarrantable  presumption  in  us  to  select  for  the  All- 
wise  the  particular  motive  with  which  exclusively  he  ought 
to  create  a  miracle;  instead  of  humbly  noting  the  actual  re- 
sults, and  judging  thence  of  his  divine  purposes.  .^ 
(to  be  continued.) 


THE  SWAN.— Pfeffel. 

See  how  majestic  o'er  the  lake 

The  kingly  swan  sails  byl 
Free  as  the  soul  arrayed  in  robes 

Of  spotless  purity. 

Beneath  him  oft  the  abysses  sound; 

In  vain  they  roar  and  rave; 
Scanning  their  rage,  he  sails  and  smiles 

E'en  on  the  yawning  grave. 

Thus  freely,  fearlessly  he  rides 
While  glides  life's  5ay  along, — 

At  evening  dies;  and  his  last  oreath 
Is  a  triumphant  song. 

O  Thou,  whose  hand  hath  made  us  both, 

Let  him  my  image  be; 
Thus  may  my  soul  be  ever  clad 

In  snow-white  purity! 

O  keep  me  pure,  till  Thou  shalt  end 
These  few  and  fleeting  da^s, 

Then  may  my  last,  faint,  quivering  tones 
A  Hallelujah  raise! 

L«kex.l7. 
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EELLS'  ORATION. 

The  Law  AifD  Means  of  Sooal  Advancement:  an  Oration^ 
delivered  before  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  Society^  at  NeuhHaven^ 
by  Samuel  Eells.     1839* 

The  author  of  the  paper  on  "  Western  Literature,"  in  the 
October  Number  of  the  New-York  Quarterly,  speaking  of  the 
one  hundred  and  sixty  millions,  whom  he  computes  as  the 
future  inhabitants  of  the  Valley,  asks,  with  emphasis:  ^Do 
we  realize  that  we  of  this  day,  are  doing,  or  can  do,  any 
thing  to  aifect  &e  fortunes  and  character  of  such  an  immense 
mass  as  thisf  And  yet,  realize  it  or  not,  we  are  doing  a  vast 
deal,  by  our  litefary,  religious,  political  and  social  influences, 
to  benefit  or  injure  those  many  millions/' 

We  are  willing  to  make  this  sentiment  the  text  or  motto  to 
our  opinion  of  the  essay,  whose  title  forms  our  caption;  having 
first  affixed  a*  kindred  passage  from  its  own  pages.  What  is 
said  here  of  the  arts,  applies  especially  to  literature.  It  is 
valuable,  ^^as  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  is  a  moral  end; 
— ^the  development  of  man's  spiritual  nature;  the  highest 
well-being  of  the  human  race.  The  splendid  civilization  of 
the  present  age,  with  all  its  wonderful  improvements,— its 
triumphs  of  art,  genius,  invention  and  discovery,  must  be 
tried  oy  this  test;  and  if,  when  weighed  in  these  balances,  it 
be  found  wanting,  it  has  failed  of  its  end:  it  is  spurious  and 
must  pass  away."  In  this  day  and  region,  we  hold  utility  to 
be  the  grond  touchstone  of  all  literature:  by  this  stem  crite- 
rion, an  uncompromising  cui  6ono,  we  are  inclined  to  try  ail 
the  issues  of  the  modem  press.  Our  times  are  iron;  ourin*- 
stitutions  are  matter  of  fact;  Common  Sense  is  captain,  now, 
and  people  seem  to  have  done  dreaming  and  taken  to  think- 
ing. Let  him  that  stands  upon  the  watch-tower  of  letters, 
remember  that  he  guards  the  spiritual  interests  of  *< millions 
yet  to  be,"]and  admUno  insidious  foes  within  the  walla.  Poetry 
and  polite  letters  are  not,  by  this  test,  excluded,  nor  aught 
that  tends  to  elevate  and  re&ne  the  mind:  but  mountains  of 
popular  book-work  will  be  found  to  crumble  in  the  trial,  and 
many  a  glittering  literary  bubble  to  return  to  its  native  ele- 
ments— ^Iroth  and  air.  But  we  are  thankful  to  chance  upon 
an  occasional  production  that  will  bear  the  question;  and, 
amon^  the  few,  this  little  pamphlet  does,  and  nobly.  Let 
American  youth  read  and  write  after  the  fashion  of  this,  and 
our  social  circle  will  begin  to  be  stocked  with  fnen,  not  mon*" 
keys;  our  capitols  with  statesmen,  not  laughing-stocks  and 
builies-^'While  Bowie-knives,  les  moustaches  and  Macassar  oil 
must  be  at  a  melancholy  discount. 
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The  first  impression  from  this  address  is^  that  the  writer 
knows  (that  hard  and  rarely  matured  art)  how  to  think.  In- 
dividuals make  books  and  speeches  every  day,  indicative  of 
intense  conjecture  on  the  part  of  the  authors;  that  they  are 
profoundly  reflecting.  You  may  see  their  gorgeously  dreamy 
effect  upon  the  reader  or  hearer,  enshrouding  him  in  the  same 
fond  delusion — that  pons  asinorum  of  young  science,  to  wit: 
one  certainly  has  an  idea—^if  one  could  hut  express  it.  But 
Mn  Eells  not  only  knows  he  thinks,  but  he  makes  you  think  too. 

He  has  chosen  his  magnificent  subject  with  a  master's  eye; 
and,  standing  on  an  intellectual  summit,  he  has  surveyed  the 
whole  migbty  field  of  the  past  and  explored  the  future,  with 
prophetic  ken,  for  argument  and  illustration  to  his  purpose. 
All  space  and  all  time — the  worlds  of  mind  and  matter — the 
facts  of  history  and  the  abstractions  of  philosophy — he  has 
taken  in  the  same  great  grasp  of  generalization,  and  moulded 
of  his  vast  material  a  doctrine  of  social  progress — ^its  law  and 
means — at  once  sound  in  philosophy,  exhilerating  to  contem- 
plate, and  pure  in  its  moral  tendency. 

The  first  clepartment  of  the  essay  consists  of  an  argument 
drawn  from  the  natural  sentiment  of  the  human  heart, — the 
experience  of  history,  the  moral  government  of  Providence, 
and  the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  going  to  establish  the  heart- 
cheering  theory  of  a  progressive  law  in  society--*a  meliorating 
series  hi  the  moral  conditions  of  humanity.  Of  these,  the  au- 
thor proves  the  first  to  have  been  universal  and  concurrent  in 
all  ages  in  its  witness  to  the  doctrme  of  an  ascending  scde 
in  the  prospects  of  the  world.  He  lays  open  the  classic  page 
to  show  that  the  very  poet  or  philosopher,  who  has  advocated 
the  dreary  idea  of  a  declension  of  society,  becomes  a  swift 
witness  against  himself  in  the  very  lon^ng  after  immortality, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  he  commits  his  works  to  poste- 
rity, which  betray  his  hope  of  a  higher  and  better  order  of 
things  in  the  future.  From  the  second,  taking  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  wars  and  revolutions  of  mankmd,  he  deduces 
that,  from  each  convulsion  of  society,  whether  in  its  results 
ostensibly  favorable  to  the  cause  of  Truth  and  Freedom  or 
not,  humanity  has  gained  some  point,  in  the  light  of  experi- 
ment, that  has  been  thrown  upon  their  glorious  principles. 
He  claims  the  existence  of  a  good  germ — a  something  to 
build  upon,  in  the  midst  of  man's  depravity; — a  pledge  of  the 
world's  regeneration.  To  give  the  idea  its  own  fine  clothing, 
"there  is  not  a  chapter  of  history  so  foul  with  guilt  that  it 
does  not  exhibit  some  honorable  testimony  to  human  virtue; 
-—some  bright  spot,  that  looks  out  from  the  gloomy  and  de- 
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formed  page,  as  a  stavy  through  the  raging  tempest  of  mU- 
night  from  the  depths  of  its  blue  and  beautiful  homeJ*^ 

Here  we  must  pause  a  moment,  to  notice  a  fear  that  we 
know  to  have  been  entertained  by  some,  that  this  portion  of 
Mr.  Eells^  address,  as  rather  dissonant  with  the  doctrine  of 
man's  native  depraviUr,  might  savour  somewhat  of  theologi- 
cal obliquity.  Kow,  for  various  reasons,  these  pa^es  are  not 
the  appropriate  vehicles  for  the  expression  of  the  views,  upon 
such  points,  of  the  writer  of  this  article;  and  therefore  we 
shall  not  at  present  attempt  a  discussion  of  the  question  heie 
involved.  But  we  may  venture  to  assert  that  our  author's 
position,  as  used  in  his  argument,  will  not  be  found  to  conflict 
with  any  sectarian  dogmas,  however  various  they  may  be» 
The  fact  stated,  who  can  deny?  That  strange  relics  of  man's 
pristme  innocence  and  grandeur  are  yet  extant  in  his  nature 
— ^like  some  unmarred  and  stately  columns,  rising  in  contrast 
from  moonlight  ruins — beautiful  m  desolation.  Say  then,  that 
on  this  basis,  the  Holy  Ghost  will  build  his  ^  perfect  man  of 
God,"  after  the  purpose  of  the  soul  hath  been  turned  from  its 
selfishness,  to  glorify  its  Maker — and  how  do  we  dishonor 
the  blessed  creed  of  God's  unpurchased  grace  t  And  where 's 
tfie  heresy  t 

Under  the  third  head,  follow  some  references  to  the  Provi- 

'  dential  dealings  with  the  nations  and  the  glowing  beauties  of 

the  Millennialpromise, so  grandly  and  delightfully  portrayed, 

that  we  are  admonished  to  hasten  by  and  avoid  the  temptation 

of  transferring  passa^ges  entirely  disproportioned  to  our  limits. 

The  second  division  inquires  the  means  by  which  society 
is  to  advance  to  the  perfect  era.  The  grand  postulate  here 
laid  down,  is,  that  the  fountain  of  social  improvement  lies 
within^  the  great  instrument,  moral  influence,  acting  on  the 
spiritual  nature  of  man..  TIus  runs  not  with  the  stream  of 
every-day  preaching, — nor  practice.  Philosophers  have  been 
always  telling  us  of  the  cultivation  of  the  arts,  of  literature, 
and  the  perfection  of  systems  of  government.  They  revel  in 
clowing  pictures  of  external  applications,  while  they  neg- 
tect  the  heart  of  man,  which  is  the  heart  of  the  whole  matter. 
Even  Education,  the  happy  hobby  of  our  day  and  country, 
of  itself  can  never  do  the  work.  It  must  be  blended  with  Re- 
ligion,— we  fearlessly  assert,  in  opposition  to  the  popular  sen- 
timent, which,  in  its  eagerness  to  separate  the  spintual  from 
the  secular,  seems  likely  to  exclude  it,  even  from  its  own  pro- 
per sphere.  Upon  this  part  of  the  subject  this  oration  is  truly 
powerful,  and  the  whole  train  of  ordinary  fallacies  flit  like 
shadows  from  before  its  lucid  logic    It  clearly  traces  the  ruin 
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of  the  ancient  republics,  to  the  absence,  in  the  midst  of  all 
their  refinement,  their  literature  and  their  arts — of  moral 
light,  the  only  guaranty  against  corruption  and  decay.  Yes, 
the  truth  is  demonstrable, — Greece  and  Rome  died  for  lack 
of  Bible.  Intellectual  culture  may  not  conquer  moral  depra- 
vity; for  Paul,  the  only  infallible  philosopher  the  world  ever 
saw,  tells  of  a  ^  law  of  the  members  warring  against  the  law 
of  the  mind;"  and,  though  literature  were  ever  so  potent  as 
a  moral  purifier,  all  experience  shows  that  she  has  failed  in 
her  oflSice,  for  she  has  ever  folloioedj  not  le^ihe  sentiment  of 
the  times. 

The  inefficacy  of  political  action  to  perfect  the  social  state, 
and  the  tendency  of  men  and  nations  to  become  corrupt  and 
oppressive  as  they  acquire  power,  and  of  majorities  to  tyran- 
nize, are  treated  in  passages  of  great  strength.  We  must  here 
indulge  ourselves  with  a  short  extract  from  a  portion  on  the 
encroachment  and  usurpation  of  republics. 

'^  And  the  greatest,  the  most  popular,  the  most  perfect  re- 
public the  world  has  ever  seen;  would  to  God  she  might  be 
excused  from  the  category  of  those  free  states  whose  power 
has  been  used  to  oppress  the  weak,  and  which  have  known 
no  law  but  the  law  of  the  strongest!  But  can  we  pass  her 
by?  Is  hot  the  stain  of  a  great  national  robberv  upon  her; 
on  her  public  journals,  on  her  whole  history?  Wnat  has  been 
her  course  of  policy  towards  the  original  proprietors  of  the 
soil;  who  held  it  by  that  highest  of  all  titles,  a  charter  from 
the  God  of  nature; — the^  right  of  original  and  immemorial 
possession?  By  craft,  b}r  rapacity,  by  the  repeated  and  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  finally  by  armed 
force,  they  have  been  hunted  from  forest  to  forest,  and  from 
river  to  river,  through  a  period  of  ipore  than  two  hundred 
years.  Now  while  I  speak,  the  miserable  remnants  of  these 
once  powerful  tribes,,  are  climbing  the  farthest  mountains; 
carrying  with  them  nothing  but  their  household  gods,  and 
the  bitter  memory  of  accumulated  wrongs. 

"From  yonder  summits  of  everlasting  snow,  they  turn  to 
take  a  last  look  at  the  broad  and  beautiful  land  of  their  far 
there.  But  the  sword  of  the  white  man  pursues  them,  as  the 
8word  of  the  angel  pursued  the  exiles  from  Paradise.  Beckon-t 
ing  a  sad  adieu  to  their  ancient  hunting-grounds,  to  the  graves 
and  glory  of  their  ancestors,  they  descend  the  Western  Slope 
into  the  wilderness  which  skirts  the  Ocean;  and  history,  wil- 
ling to  do  a  late  redress  to  an  injured  and  exiled  people,  looks 
in  vain  for  any  memento  of  their  race  among  the  shadows  of 
the  setting  sun.'' 
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Oar  author  claims  a  perfect  system  of  moral  truth  as  the 
only  stable  and  perpetual  foundation  of  a  republican  govern- 
ment; and  somewhere  about  here  we  have  a  morselon  the 
French  Reign  of  Terror — a  fearful  painting  of  humanity, 
when  conscience  has  swung  from  her  moorings  and  tosses 
on  a  sea  of  passions. 

"  The  world  stood  aghast  at  such  a  bold  and  shameless  de- 
secration of  eveay  thing  pure,  and  venerable,  and  holy.  Men's 
hearts  failed  them  for  fear;  and  they  waited  for  the  event  in  fix- 
ed astonishment,  as  they  wait  for  the  avalanche  or  the  earth- 
quake. Those  who  managed  the  vessel  of  State,  had  thrown 
chart  and  compass  overboard,  and  madly  put  out  on  the  sea 
of  revolution.  They  had  hailed  the  rising  sun  of  liberty  with 
joy:  but  now  that  the  ocean  swelled,  and  the  air  darkened, 
with  what  terror  did  they  behold  his  broad  blood-red  disk 
climb  a  sky  black  with  tempests,  and  sounding  with  loud 
thunders  n-om  side  to  side?  It  has  not  been  lett  to  us  to  re- 
cord the  horrors  and  crimes  of  that  eventful  period;  when 
Paris,  the  seat  of  art,  and  elegance  and  fashion,  became  a 
great  slaughter-house;  and  the  throne  and  the  altar  floated 
m  blood  away  from  their  foundations.  When  one  executioner 
tired  with  his  horrid  work  of  chopping  off*  human  heads,  ano- 
ther was  called  to  stand  in  his  place; — and  another, — ^and 
another.  No  love  was  lefU  Every  man  was  an  assassin; 
and  the  murderer  of  to-dajr,  while  his  hand  was  yet  upon  the 
axe,  was  marked  the  victim  for  to-morrow.  And  thus  the 
republic,  drunk  with  blood,  staggered  on  under  her  load  of 
misery  and  crime,  towards  the  gulf  of  military  despotism;  an 
abyss  dreadful  and  profound  as  hell.  Anarchy  is  always  im- 
patient for  a  tyrant:  and  in  a  State  so  fruitful  of  monsters  as 
France  had  been,  he  could  not  long  be  waited  for.  There 
was  a  brief  and  fearful  pause;  when  lo!— -girt  about  with  dark- 
ness and  clad  in  complete  steel,  a  stern  and  solitary  figure, 
bred  out  of  the  seething  mass  of.  national  corruption, — the 
oflFspring  and  very  image  of  the  times, — rose  on  the  highest 
wave  of  revolution,  with  the  imperial  Eagle  in  his  hand !  The 
Tribunate  hailed  him  as  the  supreme  head  of  the  nation.  The 
Senate  entreated  him  to  accept  the  purple.  The  army  fol- 
lowed, and  laid  the  glory  of  a  thousand  victories  at  his  feet. 
The  people  shouted,  "  Vive  VEmpereur  Napoleon  P^  and — 
the  French  Republic  was  no  more.'^ 

We  then  observe  that  the  power  of  perfecting  society  lies 
not  in  wealth,  the  arts,  physical  improvement,  philosophy, 
political  freedom,  or  systems  of  government — (and  the  moral 
abominations  of  the  ancient  nations,  in  whose  condition  were 
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coQibined  all  these  elements,  are  thoroughly  dissected)— «ei4 
are  led  to  the  final  conclusion,  that  Christianity  is  the  luoiH 
nary,  whose  onward  and  upward  progress  is  to  graduate  tb^ 
refulgence  of  the  imperfect  day.''  Its  part  in  the  Reformar 
tion  under  Luther,  and  in  the  offspring  of  that  coavqUioHf 
the  Revolution  under  Washington,  is  dwelt  upon,  and  th^ad* 
dress  closes,  thus  heralding  the  ^  beautiful  feet"  of  the  Miir. 
lennial  Angel, ^^  upon  the  mountains,  who  bringdth  good  tidil^gA 
and  publisheth  peace." 

^^But  Christianity  herself  moves  in  advance  of  her  own 
civilization;  and  does  not  wait  the  tardy  operation  of  philo- 
3ophical  cauiies.  Conscious  of  her  power  over  universal  man^ 
and  that  she  holds  the  world's  destiny  in  her  bands,  she  has 
undertaken  as  a  specific  object,  and  as  her  own  proper  wprkj 
the  reclamation, — not  of  provinces  or  of  continents,  but  of 
all  nations ;-^all  the  millions  of  humanity.  Possessed  by  thia 
august  idea, — an  idea  infinitely  surpassing  in  the  grandeur  qC 
its  conception,  every  project  of  ambition,  ^y^ry  dream  of  an*? 
versal  empire, — she  has  surveyed  the  enterprise  from  all  itif 
points.  She  has  marked  out  with  an  astonishing  boldaesi 
and  precision,  her  plan  of  operations,  and  moves  to  its  eter 
cutionwitha  fii;ed  and  stead v  eye;  with  boundless  energyi 
and  inextinguishable  faith.  Already  she  is  in  occupation  of 
tho  seats  of  power  in  every  division  of  the  globe,  and  speaks 
to  its  swarmmg  multitudes  in  two  hundred  languages  of  th^ 
man}r-tongued  earth.  In  Africa,  she  has  taken  up  her  line  of 
positions  from  Cape  Palmas  to  Port  Natal;  and  in  Asia,  from 
Constantinople  to  Ceylon;  and  thrown  a  belt  of  moral  light  like 
a  galaxy  over  either  continent.  She  has  touched  the  iron  soep* 
tres  of  Brahma  and  Mohammed,  and  they  crumble  from  their 
hands  like  ashes.  She  gathers  her  school  on  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens,  and  works  her  printing  presses  under  the  shadow  of 
the  pyramids.  She  has  kindled  her  lights  among  the  islands 
of  the  Southern  and  Pacific  oceans;  and  the  Polynesian  eani^ 
bal  comes  running  from  his  native  woods,  and  sits  at  her  feet 
olothed,  and  in  his  right  mind;  eats  her  sacrament,  and  wor^ 
ships  at  her  altars.  And  wherever  she  moves  over  the  worid, 
she  carries  with  her  all  the  fruits  of  that  civilization  which 
she  has  spread  over  the  face  of  Christendom; — its  liberty  and 
its  literature;  its  arts  and  its  opinions;  commerce,  agricul- 
ture, knowledge  and  philosophy.  Thus  she  is  commingling 
and  assimilating  all  the  races  of  men;  and  by  acting  at  the 
fiMintain  of  all  social  improvement,  on  the  interior  and  moral 
life  of  man,  she  is  buildmg  up  a  new  order  of  society,  and  M« 
Qitting  it  on  deep  and  imperishaUe  foundations.  The  Spirit 
Vol.  VIII.— 28. 
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of  Htm  who  said  ^  Let  there  be  Light,"  is  moving  orer  the 
ikce  of  the  moral  chaos,  and  it  will  not  return  void.  It  will 
bring  light  out  of  darkness,  and  order  out  of  confusion.  It 
will  summon  into  being  a  new  world,  more  beautiful  and  glo- 
rious than  that  over  which  angels  and  the  answering  stars 
shouted  on  the  morning  of  creation; — a  world  of  harmony 
and  love;  where  humanitv  will  hold  fellowship  with  heaven; 
in  which  the  Spirit  of  Truth  will  preside  to  guide  into  all 
truth,  and  over  which  it  will  reign  with  a  serene  and  holy 
ddminion  forever.^' 

Here  ends  our  imperfect  review  of  Mr.  Eells.  We  pre- 
sume our  readers  are  satisfied  that  we  have  perused  him  and 
been  gratified.  For  the  style,  it  may  be  occasionally  too 
gorgeous:  there  are  too  many  good  things,  and  no  resting 
places,  for  one  who  starts  fair  with  the  author,  and  means  to 
accompany  him  to  the  end.  This  imparts  to  it  a  kind  of 
stiltineis,  which  approaches  the  Sophomoric.  We  have  now 
and  then  a  metapnor,  too;  not  quite  so  good  as  new;  as  for 
instance,  now,  a  ^  Phenix  rising  from  the  ashes  of  his  sire,''— a 
department  of  ornithology,  whose  feathers  have  been  so  worn 
off  by  frequent  use  that  it  can  hardly  soar.  We  would  also 
record  our  humble  protest  against  such  phrases  as  ^  tempered 
up,'' — ^*  blended  up,"  and  the  like,  as  inelegant  redundancies; 
and>  if  we  are  right  in  supposing  the  word  ^beckon"  to  mean 
to  call,  with  a  motion  of  the  hand^  then  ^beckoning  an  adieu 
is  decidedly  inaccurate. 

But  these  are  minute  blemishes  on  a  broad,  bright  disc 
The  book  is  good.  It  teems  with  fine  lan^age,  nervous 
thought  and  noble  sentiment*  It  breathes  throughout  the 
spirit  of  freedom,  ardent  love  for  the  unshackled  soul,  and 
manly  scorn  of  the  tyranny  of  opinion.  Its  governing  principle 
is  reform\  contempt  for  that  blind  reverence  of  the  dust  and 
rottenness  of  the  past,  which  neglects  the  present  and  des- 
pairs of  the  future, — which  prefers  tiie  dead  men's  bones  of 
antiquity,  to  the  freshness  and  newness  of  modem  life;  and 
yet  the  lessons  that  it  draws  from  the  by-gone,  evince  any 
thing  but  a  desire  to  ^  let  the  things  that  have  been,  run  to 
waste."  It  is  purely  democratic ;  and  yet  its  wammg  voice  is 
loudly  raised  against  radical  ruin,  the  of&pring  of  rashness,— 
and  in  support  of  religion  and  virtue,  the  only  bases  of  a  popu- 
lar government.  It  arouses  in  each  man's  bosom  the  convic- 
tion, which  has  slumbered  undisturbed  through  so  many 
boasted  lives, — that  he  was  born,  not  to  '^  ripe  and  ripe,  and 
rot  and  rot" — and  die  «ind  bear  no  trace;  but  that  his  single 
life  may  tell,  with  the  power  of  an  age's  events, — a  revoTtt" 
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tkm — ^a  hundred  battles,  on  the  destiny  of  posterity.  •  It  nerves 
every  heart  with  the  dawning  resolution,  not  to  die  and  have 
lived  in  vain.  We  conclude  as  we  be^m:  the  true  test  in 
modern  criticism  upon  any  thing  is,  ^  what  is  it  good  fort" 
We  have  applied  it  to  this  pamphlet;  and  the  result  of  our 
examination  is  a  belief  that  if  its  author,  in  his  future  lucu- 
brations,  but  follows  in  the  path  he  seems  to  have  marked  out» 
he  may  review  his  youthful  thoughts  (in  the  light  of  this 
query,)  when  time  shall  have  added  vigor  and  discrimination 
to  their  character,  and  find  <<  no  line  which,  dying,  he  could 
wish  to  blot."  R.  a*  R* 


'i  (Fkom  the  Gennan  of  Heidor.)    "".^-    - 

INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  GOSPEL  OP  JOHN. 

JOHN   I.    1 — 18. 

(continued  from  third  number.) 

14. 

The  Greek  Jews,  especially  in  Egypt,  had  an  easier  access 
to  these  ideal  theories  of  the  origin  of  the  world  and  of  men. 
In  Alexandria,  where,  since  the  buildins  of  the  city,  they  had 
lived  in  ^eat  numbers  in  peace:  In  Alexandria,  the  conflu- 
ence of  all  people  and  all  modes  of  thought — the  museum  of 
all  the  then  flourishing  literature  and  science,  which  could 
be  bought  or  even  fabricated:  here  they  could,  they  must  of 
necessity,  even  without  any  hostility  to  the  Jews  in  Pales^ 
tine,  put  forth  a  new  shoot.  All  earthly  hopes  of  a  Messiah 
for  Palestine  they  had  nearly  given  up:  very  slight  traces  of 
them  appear  in  rhilo,  and  in  the  Apocryphal  writings  from 
that  country.*  They  turned  the  more  therefore  to  a  Kind  of 
Deism,  compounded  of  Jewish  and  Heathen  ideas.  To  be 
righteous  and  pious  after  the  manner  of  their  fathers,  iWas 
their  ideal  in  morals;  but  in  theory  they  had  another,  which 
did  not  exist  in  Moses  and  the  prophets,  but  was  added  to 
them;  ideas  from  various  Grecian  Schools,  especially  from  a 
new  philosophy,  afterwards  styled  the  Pythagorean,  Neo- 
Platonic.  Smce  the  works  of  the  Jew,  Aristobulus,  are  lost^ 
Philo  must  be  our  authority  on  this  point.    He  was  from 

il        I    ■      ■      !■■  ■        ■  ■» I  I     M       I       I  I  I  I  —^11  II  ■■111^ 

*Thi$  monstrous  fiction  appearad  late :  at  least  we  know  it  only  from  pretty  lata 
writers. 
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twenty  to  thirty  years  older  than  Christi  aild  is  therefore  aa 
onexceptionable  witness  for  the  oldest  Christian  writers** 

15. 

According  to  Philo's  doctrine,  God  is  the  unapproachable 
light,  the  source  of  all  other  light,  the  archetype  of  the  light 
in  all  souls*  This  image  is  £e  personified  understandimg^ 
{logoSi)  This  dwells  in  Grod,  while  God  fashions  in  his  am* 
dBTStanding  th6  plan  and  pattern  of  all  which  he  will  make 
oe  bring  out*  This  too  is  the  medium  through  which  God 
works  upon  the  sensual  world,  like  the  speech  of  men*  So 
far  it  is  the  personified  word,  the  collective  substance  of  all 
the  operative  powers  of  the  Deity,  according  to  their  coun- 
sel and  will. 

This  personified  understanding,  Philo  calls  the  oldest  Son 
of  the  Deity,  while  his  expressed  image,  the  sensual  world,  is 
the  younger  Son.  With  the  former  he  places  all  the  attributes 
of  tne  Deity  in  close  relation.  Power  and  Goodness  stand 
ever  at  the  side  of  the  Alone  Qood:  Wisdom  is  the  mother 
of  the  Creation,  who  begat  to  the  Everlasting  Father,  his 
younger,  beloved  Son,  ths  sensual  world.  The  oldest  First- 
lorn  (logos)  was  the  architect  of  the  world,  who  created  as 
many  varieties  of  things  as  he  saw  original  forms  and  patterns 
in  the  ideal  world  of  God*  He  is  me  instrument  whereby 
€k)d  upholds  and  governs  all,  the  teacher  and  guide  of  men, 
flieir  law  and  high  priest.  Philo  believed  that  if  ever  the 
law  of  God,  harmony  and  virtue,  should  rule  over  the  nation, 
then  thev  would  return  to  their  fathers'  land,  under  the  mii- 
dance  of  a  heavenly  form,  invisible  to  all  but  them;  a  leader. 
Who.  through  a  bloodless  victory,  had  won  for  his  people  and 
f6)r  all  Vyho  subject  themselves  to  him,  freedom,  security,  pei^ 
^nanent  ilrell-being  and  leisure  for  a  contemplative,  a  God- 
lifte  etistence.t 

16. 

Gould  it  be  a  matter  of  indiflference  to  the  Aposdes,  how 
ideas  and  personifications  were  introduced  into  Chris. 

»•■'.  ..  ■    '  ■  ■      > 

*  The  Apociypha,  which  ii  excluded  from  our  Old  Tesutnent,  proves  this.  Hie 
AMhxei  Book  of  Ezra  is  one  of  the  Inter  Jewish-Christian  Books.  Philo  seareely 
lAeMoiis  the  hope  of  a  future  Redeemer  and  Benefactor  of  the  nation* 

tXfae  HeUenistie  Jews,  through  Sieir  whole  way  of  living,  their  ianf iia^,  their 
tnuifllbtioa  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  expanded  circle  of  ideas,  in  whicn  thitj 
ItTisd  above  three  centuries  among  Grecian  people,  and  rejected  the  nairow  notiool 
dPftlrstiAe^  in  Ihe  succesaiotk  of  efes  are  to  be  ngarded  not  only  as  tfie  foranm* 
MMi  bnt  s»  the  aMdlum  whieh  united  the  ideas  of  Palestine  with  tho»  of  etlMr 
JMIioai.  A  titoe  Syro-Chaldaic  Chrifltiani^  would  have  lemaiiied  probablf ,  like 
the  Kboo)  of  John,  an  ineifeetual  Ebionism. 
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tignity  t  And  yet  they  were  crowding  upon  it  irresistibly* 
At  Ephesus,  for  instance^  where  lately  John  had  lived,  there 
appeared  very  early,  ApoUos,  an  eloquent  Alexandrian  and  a 
man  of  weighty  learning,  who  as  yet  knew  only  of  the  bap* 
tism  of  John,  and  (probably  in  the  spirit  of  Fhilo,)  was  aa- 
yanoing  the  cause  of  his  master  with  the  most  eager  zeal  and 
the  greatest  success.  Two  Christians  took  him  to  themselves 
andmformed  him:  Thenceforward  he  preached  that  Jesus  was 
the  Christ,  (J.c^,xviii.  34 — ^28,)  certainly  in  the  Alexandrian 
ndafinen  For  we  know,  from  the  epistles  of  Paul,  that  he  in- 
troduced divisions  in  Corinth,  so  that  some  called  themselves 
of  Apollos,  of  Paul,  and  of  Christ;  and  others  perhaps,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  niight  have  called  themselves  of  rhUo, 
Pythagoras,  or  Plato.  The  simple  formula  of  Christianity, 
**  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  ixod^^  was  never  meant  to  be 
such  a  patched-up  mantle  of  strange  opinions:  hence  Paul 
always  opposed  simplicity  and  truth  to  such  oratory  and  in- 
ventive wisdom,  maintaining  that  no  one  can  lay  any  other 
foundation  of  faith  than  that  which  is  already  laid ;  and  that 
every  work,  which  is  built  on  this  foundation,  time  will  either 
establish  or  annihilate. 

17. 

And  so  it  appears  that  it  was  necessary,  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  to  keep  the  simple  creed  of  Christianity, 
**  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,"  free  from  the  interpretations  and 
fictions  which  were  pouring  in  upon  it  from  east,  south  and 
west,  out  of  the  prevailing  ideas  and  modes  of  thought  of 
Other  nations.  If  all  the  nations  brought  together  in  the  acts 
from  all  quarters  of  the  Roman-Jewish  world,  could  have 
added  with  impunity  ^  whatever  seemed  to  them  gootF^  to  the 
lew  letters  on  this  white  tablet,  (viz.  Icthus^)*  (Jesus,  Son  of 
Cod,  Saviour  of  the  world) — ^  Parthians,  Medes  and  Elam* 
itesi'*  their  notions  received  from  Zoroaster,  "mjc  who  dwell  in 
Mesopotamia  and  in  Judea^  our  Talmudical  traditions  ^  in 
Cappadoda,  Pontus  and  Asia,  Phrygia  and  Pamphylia, 
JBgtmt  and  Lybia,  Jews  and  Proselytes,  Cretans  and  Arabia 
an,  what  they  learned  from  the  Grecian  Schools^ — there 
would  have  been  an  end  of  Christianity  for  us. 

la 

BesSdee  the  older  merely  historical  Gospels,  another  was 
tb^lntely  needed,  wliich  should  be  dogmatical  as  well  as  his-^ 

!■    i  \    nil  ■        ■    ■  ■■  ■  II  I  I.     I  I  ,  ,111. 

*h$ou»  Chrittoi  iheou  uiot  toiar.  It  is  known  that  the  word  lethvt^  ww  the  nb- 
bAvi^ted  tymbol  of  the  Grecian  Christinns:  hence  they  were  called  by  the  Hea- 
HMM,  in  ridMle,  PiiMH,  (hUU  Ji^,) 
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toricali  like  John^s:  After  the  death  of  James  and  Peter,  who 
could  write  it  but  this  Apostle?  The  oldest  of  the  Church, 
he  possessed  experience  enough  to  know  what  opinions  were 
intruding  upon  Christianity,  and  how  far  they  were  consistent 
with  it.  He  had  enough  of  the  impartial  spirit  of  accom- 
modation to  retain,  of  those  modes  of  representation,  all 
which  was  not  contrary  to  the  rule  of  faith,  or  which  ex- 
pressed it  more  powerfully:  but  at  the  same  time  he  had  the 
simplicity  and  the  zeal  to  adopt  nothing  which  could  not  be 
reconciled  with  it.  His  epistles  are  sufficient  evidence  of  Us 
mildly  sparing,  but  'sternly  discriminating  spirit,  (i.  John  ii: 
18—27.  iv:  1— 3.  ii:  John  7—11.) 

(to  be  continued.) 


CONSCIENCE. 


What  is  conscience? 

Conscience,  in  a  common  sense  of  the  word,  means  CNir 
convictions  of  right,  our  views  of  duty,  our  code  of  law  for 
self-regulation,  the  principles  which  govern  our  action,  oor 
notions  of  that  course  of  conduct  whicn  is  just  and  becoming 
and  praiseworthy.  In  this  sense  of  the  word,  many  an  act  <» 
violence  and  atrocity  has  been  committed  for  conscience' 
sake.  The  mother  has  thrown  her  child  into  the  sacred 
stream;  the  child  has  hung  its  aged  parent  to  the  tree,  to  die 
from  hunger  and  exposure;  a  whole  religious  sect  have 
pledged  tnemselves  to  murder;  the  sword  nas  been  bared, 
the  dungeon  opened,  the  fagot  lighted,  for  conscience'  sake: 
That  is  to  say,  in  other  words — men's  views  of  right  have 
been  wrong;  men's  notions  of  good  have  been  evil.  In  look* 
ing  over  the  manners  and  customs  of  nations,  we  find  such  a 
Tariety  of  judgments  prevailing,  as  to  what  is  just  and  right, 
one  age  and  country  approving  what  another  condemns,  mat 
we  are  led  to  doubt  whether  there  is  any  test  of  correct  views 
of  duty.  But  equally  various  views  have  prevailed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  useful  and  beneficial,  the  pleasant  and  agreeable, 
the  beautiful.  But  we  do  not,  on  the  account  of  these  diflfe- 
rences  of  judgment,  suppose  that  there  is  no  real  standard  of 
what  is  useful  for  individuals  or  nations,  or  agreeable  or  taste* 
iul.  We  say  that  judgment  acquires  accuracy  in  propor- 
tion to  its  extended  experience.    The  error  is  of  the  head* 
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The  sentiment  is  right;  but  the  materials  upon  which  th^ 
judgment  acts,  are  deficient.  It  is  the  same  with  con- 
science. Men  never  choose  evil  for  evil's  sake,  but  because 
it  appears  good,  or  because  good  is  mingled  with  the  evil. 
Mistaken  and  perverted  as  men's  views  of  right  may  have 
been,  we  cannot,  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race,  or  in  the 
biographies  of  individuals,  find  a  community,  or  a  single  be- 
ing without  the  sentiment  of  right.  Conscience  may  sanction 
outrages,  but  still  there  is  the  feeling  of  a  sanction.  Men  may 
feel  tnat  thejr  aught  to  do  what  we  never  think  wrong;  but 
still  this  feeling  of  right,  of  obligation,  has  governed  their 
conduct.  A  man  may  have  a  bad  conscience  in  the  sense  of 
having  mistaken  views,  false  notions  of  what  is  just  and  right, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  is  quite  conscientious  in  the  sense 
of  obeying  what  appears  to  him  duty.  This  first  sense  of  the 
word  conscience,  as  representing  our  summary  of  rules,  our 
code  of  principles,  our  intellectual  views  of  the  good  or  evil 
of  certain  courses  of  conduct,  is  not  the  sense  in  which  the 
Apostle  uses  it  in  our  text. 

There  is  a  second  meaning  of  the  word  conscience,  in 
which  it  represents  the  universal  sentiment  of  good  and  rights 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  our  moral  judgments.  It  is  the 
law  vTritten  in,  the  heart.  It  is  a  primitive  perception  of  the 
distinction  which  there  is  between  good  and  evil — ^a  sponta- 
neous prescience  of  the  good' — a  sense  of  obli^tion  to  do 
the  right  and  choose  the  proper.  It  is  the  sentiment  of  the 
venerable,  the  holy,  the  worthy,  the  meritorious,  the  morally 
lovely,  the  morally  a^eeable.  It  is  called  the  moral  faculty, 
the  mord  sense,  the  inward  light,  the  monitor,  the  law-giver. 
All  men  are  conscious  of  a  wholly  peculiar  feeling  of  obligar 
tion,  of  sacredness,  of  worthiness.  This  feeling  is  quite  diffe- 
rent from  Uiat  of  the  wreeable  and  pleasant.  A  man  judges 
himself  and  is  judged  of  by  others  as  free  to  choose  what  is  agree- 
able or  disagreeable.  We  even  sometimes  honor  him  for  tsucinff 
the  course  which  tends  to  painful  sacrifice,  rational  as  we  fe^ 
his  desire  of  pleasure  is.  But  a  man  is  not  free  to  choose 
right  or  wrong.  We  feel  that  he  is  bound  to  choose  the  right. 
Aj^ain,  this  feeling  of  good  and  evil  is  very  different  from  that 
of  utility.  A  man  is  foolish  indeed  who  prefers  of  two  courses 
the  useless  or  injurious  one.  But  where  he  hesitates  between 
right  and  wrong,  or  chooses  the  wrong,  he  is  more  than  fool- 
ish— he  is  bad.  We  have  all  of  us  then  this  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinct sentiment  of  the  right,  the  just,  the  good,  the  proper, 
the  worthy:  And  this  is  conscience.  This  is  the  most  com- 
mon use  of  the  word,  and  denotes  an  inward  faculty  and  sentir 
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meat  of  moral  diitinction;  but  neither  is  thie  the  eense  in 
which  the  Apostle  employs  it* 

There  is  a  third  sense  of  the  word  conicience,  in  which  it 
represents  the  voluntary  obedience  of  this  sentiment  of  riffht. 
We  say  that  a  man  has  a  conscience,  that  he  acts  accormng 
to  conscience;  that  he  is  conscientious,   meaning  that  he 
follows  his  own  sense  of  justice;  that  he  is  acting,  not  from 
passion,  not  from  expediency,  not  from  taste,  but  from  dut^; 
that  he  is  obeying,  not  habit,  not  custom,  not  the  will  of  others, 
but  his  own  conviction  of  right.     When  we  say  that  a  man 
is  conscientious,  we  do  not  mean  that  his  principles  and  opin- 
ions are  all  right — we  do  not  mean  that  he  has  greater  or  less 
Eurity  and  vividness  of  moral  sentiment:  but  we  mean  that 
e  follows  his  light,  such  as  it  is;  that  he  purposely  obeys  his 
sentiment  of  duty,  whatever  it  may  be*    And  this  is  what 
we  suppose  the  Apostle  meant  in  our  text  by  having  a  good 
conscience*   That  man  has  a  good  conscience,  who  purposely, 
willinglv,  by  preference  and  habit,  looks  within  to  his  own 
convictions'of  duty,  as  his  guide*    In  this  sense  of  the  word, 
as  denoting  conformity  to  oar  feeling  and  judgment,  we  all 
feel  instinctively  that  the  man  is  not  a  man  who  has  not  a 
good  conscience.    He  who  follows  impulse,  passion,  is  a  piece 
of  a  man,  a  deformed  man,  a  monstrous  out^fowtlu    Perfect 
proportion  is  felt  to  be  possible  only  for  him  vdio  is  true 
to  the  voice  of  right*    He  who  is  determined  by  prudence, 
interest,  expediency,  seems  to  us  arain  a  man  half  developed, 
cramped,  narrowed,  frosted.    We  Know  that  the  only  condi- 
tion of  full  growth  is  the  life  of  this  central  principle  of  obedi- 
ence to  duty.    And  again,  strange  and  contradictory  as  it 
may  appear,  we  all  recognize  that  this  voluntary  subjection 
to  the  law  of  goodness  m  our  own  heart,  is  the  only  tme 
liberty*     He   only  is  free,  free  from    men,  from  circum- 
stance, free  from    influence   and  accident  and  conditions, 
who  is  perfectly  resolved  to  do  the  right,-«^nd  he  is  free:  the 
assembled  powers  of  evil  cannot  subdue  him.     Yet  more;  it 
is  this  having  a  good  conscience  which  alone  excites  our  re- 
spect or  claims  our  confidence*    Genius  may  dazzle,  passion 
may  animate  and  excite,  will  may  sway;  but  conscientious- 
ness alone  cures  and  subdues*    A  man  trembles  more  before 
the  pure,  innocent  eye  of  a  true4iearted  child,  than  bef<Nne  an 
arrayed  multitude  of  passionate  or  wilful  men.    Right  claims 
the  sceptre,  and  we  acknowledge  her  legitimacy;  and  he  who 
is  dad  with  her  robe,  and  wears  her  crown,  and  bears  tier 
f^net  ring,  invariably  is  reverenced  for  his  delegated  sov&* 
reignty*    We  can  battle  opinion  against  opinion,  argument 
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against  argument;  we  can  summon  up  passion  to  grapple  with 
passion;  but  the  calm,  sweet  tone  of  rectitude  lifts  the  mi- 
raculous hand  to  still  the  tempest*  We  cannot,  it  is  not  in 
nature  to  be  angry  with,  to  despise,  insult  or  oppose  the  con- 
scientious  man.  We  never  do  it  without  violence  to  our  own 
feelings.  And  this  leads  to  another  remark,  that  this  having  a 
good  conscience  is  the  only  condition  of  inward  peace*  Most 
peculiar  is  the  contentment,  the  cheerfulness,  the  unfailing 
jovi  the  serenity  of  a  conscientious  spirit.  It  expresses  if^ 
self  with  a  simple  earnestness,  where  all  shifts  and  conceal'^ 
ooents  and  painful  resources  and  artful  maskinss  are  torn 
away  for  ever.  It  goes  straight  onward,  while  the  doubtful^ 
the  timid,  the  prudent,  the  seln^  stumble  and  slip  and  are 
reeling  to  and  fro  in  the  flinty  road.  8inj^leness  of  heart,  p^ 
rity  of  conscience,  the  consistent  spirit  of  duty,  has  been  felt 
in  all  ages. to  be  the  condition  of  heavenly  favor.  There  are 
conscientious  souls  whose  countenances  and  tones  and  mc^ 
tions  seem  to  us  bright  with  more  than  earthly  beauty.  Coii^ 
science,  amonff  all  men,  savage  and  civilized.  Gentile  and 
Christian,  has  been  regarded  as  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  sacred 
tabernacle  in  the  soul,  where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  manifests 
itself.  He  who  is  conscientious,  is  bom  anew.  This  giving 
ourselves  up  to  conscience  is  the  becoming  a  child  of  Godw 
Conscientiousness  is  full  of  the  promise  and  hope  of  immoiw 
tality#  ck 

WHAT  IS  CHARITY. 

8T  TBI  BOSTON  BAAD.  .  ^: 

'Tis  not  to  pause,  when  at  my  door 

A  trembling  brother  stands. 
To  ask  the  cause  that  made  him  poor, 

Or  why  he  help  demands, 
^is^iot  to  spurn  a  brother's  prayer, 

For  faults  he  once  had  done — 
'Tis  not  to  leave  him  to  despair. 

And  say  that  ^  I  have  none." 
The  voice  of  charity  is  kind. 

She  thinketh  nothing  wron^,. 
To  every  fault  she  seeraeth  bimd, 

Nor  vaunteth  with  her  tongue. 

In  penitence  she  placeth  faith, 

Hope  smileth  at  her  door, 
Belie veth  first,  then  softly  saith, 

^  Gk>,  brother — sin  no  more."  [^on^lUMmL] 
Vol.  VUL— 29. 
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THE  DUTIES  OP  THE  CLERGY: 

''A  Sbrmon,  preached  at  the  Ordination  of  Mr*  John  Suixitast 
DwioRT^a^  Pastor  bf  the  Congregational  Church  in  North' 
ampton^  May  20th^  1840.    By  George  Riplst." 

Mr.  RiPLET  is  one  of  that  new  and  dangerous  sect  of  here* 
tics,  known  as  Trascendentalisis,  probably  because  their  folly 
and  weakness  transcend  every  tUng  before  heard  of.  Their 
Tiews  are  thus  described  by  the  Providence  Journal,  as  quoted 
by  the  Cincinnati  Chronicle: 

^The  doctrine  of  the  Transcendentalists,  in  regard  to  the 
soul,  appears  to  be  this:  They  believe  that  each  individual 
soul  is  a  fmite  portion  of,  and  an  emanation  from,  the  infinite 
spirit,  which  pervades  the  universe,  and  which  spirit  they  call 
dod.  That  when  the  matter,  by  which  this  finite  soul  is  em- 
bodied, dies  and  becomes  resolved  into  its  original  elements, 
the  soul  itself  is  merged  or  re-absorbed  into  the  infinite,  to  be 
again  embodied  in  omer  forms  which  shall  come  after  it.  Thus 
at  death,  all  individuality,  personality,  consciousness,  is  lost, 
and  we  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  far  as  self  is  con* 
cemed,  at  an  end.  We  would  not  assert  that  this  is  the  creed 
of  all  the  American  writers  of  this  class.  We  believe  that 
their  views  on  this  subject  are  for  the  most  part  rather  vague 
and  unsettled.  It  is  certainly  the  belief  of  many  or  most  of 
the  German  Transcendentalists,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  legiti- 
mate conclusion  to  which  their  doctrine  leads.  Mr.  Emerson 
himself  has  asserted,  if  we  mistake  not,  that  it  is  only  selfish- 
ness that  desires  an  individual  immortality,  and  that  in  our 
holiest  moments  we  are  so  absorbed  in  our  present  beatitude 
that  we  have  no  thought  of  the  fixture.  Still  Mr.  Emerson 
may  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  individual.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  make  out  with  precision  what  his  views 
are.  It  is  a  subject,  too,  on  which  these  writers  are  inclined 
to  be  particularly  mvsterious." 

This  account  of  the  Transcendental  faith  is  nearly  as  cor- 
rect as  that  would  be  which  should  describe  Christianity  as 
consisting  in  the  doctrines  of  S  wedenborg.  The  truth  is,  but 
few  of  those  who  are  so  busy  assaulting  this  much-to-be-con- 
demned ^doctrine''  of  Transcendentalism,  (as  if  it  were  a  creed 
with  one  article,)  have  ever  read,  much  less  studied,  any  one 
of  the  difiering,  and  even  opposing  writers,  to  whom  they  ap- 
ply the  long  and  severe  natne^^Trans^end-ent-al-istsJ^ 
Every  one  who  takes  it  into  his  head  to  quit  the  skirt  of  John 
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Locke,  comes  at  once  under  the  baoi  let  bim  take  up  what 
other  faith  he  will.  Kant  and  Bronson  AlcottyColeridge  and 
Waldo  Emerson,  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Brownson,  are  all  driven 
into  a  common  fold,  there  to  be  slaughtered  at  their  leisure 
by  orthodox  metaphysicians  of  the  good  old  sensuous  school, 
who  can  distinctly  trace  back  this  new  heresy  to  the  Deists 
and  Atheists  of  England  and  France^,  beginning,  we  suppose, 
with  Hobbes  and  ending  with  Tom  Paine*-^  genealogical 
table  very  parallel  to  that  which  derives  American  democracy 
direct  from  Charles  the  L  and  the  faith  of  the  Pilgrims  from 
Gregory  VII. 

But  we  must  leave  the  discussion  of  this  question  to  anof 
ther  time,  and  give  some  extracts  from  Mr.  Ripley's  excellent 
aermon. 

His  text  is — *'Do  the  work  of  an  Evangelist," — ii.  Timothy 
iv:  5.;  and,  after  speiJiinK  of  the  duties  of  the  Evangelist  in 
general,  he  Refers  to  the  dianges  of  opinion  which  have  taken 
place  respecting  the  duties  of  the  Evangelist. 

*^  It  is  certain,  that  the  aspect  of  the  Christian  ministry  has 
greatly  changed,  even  within  the  remembrance  of  the  younger 
portion  of  this  audience:  its  relations  with  society  are  less  dis- 
tinctly defined  than  formerly;  it  is  deprived  of  the  predomi* 
nant  and  almost  exclusive  influence  which  it  once  enjoyed; 
other  powerful  means  of  social  action  have  sprung  up  by  it9 
side,  and  in  some  degree  thrown  it  into  the  shade;  the  free- 
dom of  opinion  is  not  so  much  fettered  by  authority;  its  in- 
cumbents are  not  permitted  to  claim  a  monopdy  of  truth, 
nor  their  decisions  regarded  as  oracles;  and  their  connection 
with  the  people  of  their  charge,  which  was  once  deemed  al- 
most a  freehold  for  life,  is  now  among  the  most  contingent  of 
all  contingent  events. 

^  Nor  has  the  ministry  succeeded  in  producing  any  thing 
like  a  uniformity  of  opinion  on  religipus  subjects.  This  haa 
always  been  a  favorite  purpose  with  the  professed  teachers 
of  divine  truth;  they  have  taken  their  own  views  of  revela- 
tion as  the  standard  of  infallibility;  they  have  regarded  their 
own  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  as  of  equal  authority  with 
the  Gospel  itself;  they  have  identified  the  systems  of  theology 
which  they  found  in  the  church,  with  the  inspired  conceptions 
of  the  mind  of  Christ.  At  a  former  period, — and  one  indeed 
not  very  remote, — the  views  which  they  cherished  were 
generally  shared  by  their  people;  men  looked  up  to  them  as 
the  authorized  expounders  of  religion;  and  if  there  was  some- 
times a  secret  dissent  from  their  opinions,  there  was  little  open 
disavowal  of  them.  Every  church  held  fast  to  its  own  craed* 
either  written  or  understood;  there  were  few  disputes  in  re- 
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mrA  to  its  mdabing}  and  though  the  great  dtvinon  between 
Siose  who  rebed  on  authority  and  those  who  trusted  to  ra- 
tional conviction  may  always'be  traced;  there  was  a  perva> 
dinff  unanimity  in  each  respective  division;  every  household 
of  niith  spoke  in  a  language  which  all  its  members  recognized 
and  understoodt  there  was  a  family  altar  around  which  each 
one  felt  himself  at  home. 

^  A  different  state  of  thinj^  is  now  experienced  among  all 
the  churclies  of  the  land.  The  unlimited  freedom  of  thought 
which  happily  prevails  in  this  community,  produces  a  general 
fermentation;  the  ancient  repose  is  disturbed;  the  stagnation 
of  the  past  has  given  place  to  intense  mental  actbn;  the  doc- 
trines of  the  theologians  are  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
people;  a  struggle  has  taken  place  between  the  old  and  the 
new;  the  most  rigid  creeds  have  been  unable  to  prevent  the 
progress  of  thought;  so  that  there  is  scarcely  a  church  of  any 
communion,  in  which  opinion  is  not  divided,  and  the  founda- 
tions of  ages  shaken  to  their  centre. 

^It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  these  combined  influences 
would  diminish  the  importance  of  the  ministry,  and  by  chang- 
ing its  character,  deprive  it  of  its  authority.  There  are  some 
who  sebretly  wish,  and  others  who  fear,  the  realization  of  tUs 
event.  The  popular  lecturer,  the  philosopher,  the  educator, 
H  is  thought  by  many,  sustain  hostile  relations  with  the  evan- 
gelist; they  are  supposed  to  take  the  work  out  of  his  hands; 
to  leave  him  nothing  to  do;  to  make  his  occupation  a  sinecure; 
they  must  increase,  while  he  must  decrease;  and  the  pulpit 
must  ultimately  give  place  to  the  chairs  of  the  lyceum,  the 
university,  or  the  common  school.  But  from  these  views  I 
strongly  dissent.  I  cannot  recognise  such  an  antagonism 
between  the  ministry  %ind  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  the  day, 
as  manv  apprehend  or  imagine.  If  the  evangelist  compre- 
hends the  character  of  his  work,he  will  perceive  that  it  is  cme 
which  can  be  performed  by  none  but  himself;  if  it  does  not 
cover  the  whole  ground  of  modern  society,  there  is  no  insti- 
tution which  can  take  its  place;  his  office  may  be  modified, 
but  it  cannot  be  destroyed;  he  may  discover  new  and  more 
effective  modes  of  discharging  its  duties;  but  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus  will  still  remain  the  instrument  for  the  reformation 
Of  society  and  the  salvation  of  man." 

He  afterwards  goes  on  to  point  out  the  duties  of  the  Evan* 
gelist  in  our  time: 

<*  The  true  work  of  the  Evangelist,  at  the  present  day, 
therefcye^  is  to  bring  the  religion  of  society  into  accordance 
Wiethe  religion  of  Christ.    He  has  nothing  to  do  wHh  the 
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perpetaation  of  prevalent  ideas;  he  k  not  to  ask  how  fer  bis 
preaching  will  fall  in  with  the  tone  of  the  times;  he  will 
scorn  the  enjoyment  of  popular  favor,  if  it  be  gained  at  the 
expense  of  his  own  convictions;  he  will  love  his  fellow  men 
too  well  ever  to  flatter  them  with  smooth  words;  but  he  takes 
his  stand  on  the  fact  which  no  one  can  deny,  that  the  prevail- 
ing religion  of  Christendom  is  below  the  standard  of  Ohrist, 
that  no  community  is  to  be  found  in  which  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  is  carried  into  full  effiict;  he  will  therefore  proclaim 
the  truth  which  he  sees, let  it  cut  where  it  will;  he  will  never 
wish  to  blunt  the  edge  of  the  sword  of  the  spirit,  which  is  the 
word  of  God;  and  will  announce  the  whole  counsel  of  his 
Master,  whether  men  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear. 
^  Do  you  ask  in  what  respects  the  present  religion  of  soci- 
ety is  below  the  religion  ol  Christ,  I  would  ask  m  return,  in 
what  respects  it  comes  up  to  that  standard?  Where  is  the 
community,  in  which  the  order  of  society,  the  general  tone  of 
morality,  the  every-day  dealings  between  man  and  man,  are 
based  on  the  new  commandment  which  the  Redeemer  gave 
to  his  disciples?  Where  is  the  church  which  can  justly  be 
described  as  the  communion  of  the  faithful;  which  enjoys  the 
fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  which  is  crowned  with  the 
love,  and  joy,  and  peace,  which  are  the  peculiar  fruits  of  the 
Spirit?  Where  are  the  perfect  men  in  Christ  Jesus,  who 
have  attained  to  the  fulness  of  the  stature  of  the  sons  of  God; 
whose  conversation  is  in  Heaven;  and  to  whom  we  could 
apply  without  misgiving,  the  common  apostolic  description 
of  the  diciples  of  Jesus,  ^^  They  are  the  temple  of  God,  and 
the  spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  them."  Think  not,  brethren, 
that  m  these  remarks,  I  wish  to  condemn  others  and  exalt 
ourselves.  I  speak  not  of  this  or  that  church,  of  this  or  that 
sect;  I  speak  not  of  errors  which  we  may  see  around  us,  and 
from  which  we  are  exempt;  I  claim  no  exemption  for  our- 
selves, from  evils  which  belong  to  our  i^e;  I  speak  of  the 
prevailing  religion  of  society  in  this  the  nineteenth  century 
from  Him,  whose  garments'  hem  we  scarce  seem  as  yet  to 
have  touched;  and  surely  not  with  the  feeling  of  reproach  or 
scorn,  but  in  deepest  ^rief  do  I  confess,  that  we  are  all  under 
the  same  condemnation;  that  calling  ourselves  Christians^ 
we  have  yet  failed  to  embody  the  idea  of  Jesus  in  our  perso^ 
nal  characters  or  our  social  institutions.  We  seem  to  have 
departed  from  Christ  in  the  lapse  of  ages;  we  idolize  our  pro- 
fession of  the  Gospel,  while  we  poorly  comprehend  its  spirit; 
and  were  the  Master  whose  name  we  bear,  to  appear  in  the 
midst  of  us  tcniay,  I  should  tremble  for  his  reception;  the 
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Son  of  BCan,  should  he  comet  would  he  find  faith  on  the 
earth;  or  would  he  not  rather  be,  like  a  root  out  of  dry  ground; 
without  form  or  comeliness,  and  no  beauty  in  him  that  we 
should  desire  htm.  When  he  departed  from  his  friends,  he 
told  them,  that  he  should  not  leave  them  alone;  he  promised 
to  be  present  in  the  spirit  of  truth;  the  influence  of  the  Di- 
vine Comforter  wns  the  common  legacy  of  the  church;  ^Lo, 
lam  with  you  alway,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world;"  and 
^  Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also."  Brethren,  do  ye  witness 
the  fulfilment  of  this  promise?  Do  we  believe  in  its  reality  t 
Have  we  any  hope  oi  its  blessings  in  our  personal  experi- 
enced Do  we  look  for  the  presence  of  Christ,  the  visible  in- 
fluence of  that  spirit  which  filled  and  fired  his  soul,  in  our  in- 
stitutions, in  our  churches,  in  society?  We  delight  to  call 
ourselves  by  that  name  which  is  above  every  name.  We  are 
lavish  in  our  cries  of  Lord,  Lord,  to  him,  who  was  once  des- 
pised and  rejected  of  men*  Our  whole  land  is  covered  with 
temples  erected  for  his  honor.  Every  sabbath  the  music  of 
the  christian  bells  summons  our  thronging  population  to  the 
house  of  God;  they  come  from  everv  valley  and  every  hill- 
top to  celebrate  him  who  brought  glad  tidings;  the  solemn 
anthem  rises  in  his  praise;  holy  men  utter  words  of  sapplicar 
tion  in  his  name;  his  sayings  are  repeated  as  though  they 
possessed  a  talismanic  power  to  expel  all  evil;  but  is  Christ 
present  there?  Does  his  spirit  yet  speak  in  his  churches! 
Do  we  behold  his  divine  image  in  the  faces  of  his  disciples! 
Are  they  one  with  him  as  he  was  one  with  God?  Do  they  dis- 
play a  lofty  hope,  like  that  which  irradiated  the  hour  of  cru- 
cifixion: a  generous  love  which  acknowledges  no  limits  but 
those  of  Humanity;  a  sublime  trust  in  God  which  casts  out 
every  unworthy  fear;  and  a  cheerful  earnestness  in  the  dis- 
charge of  duty,  which  finds  encouragement  even  in  the  song 
of  birds  and  the  bloom  of  spring?  If  we  cannot  give  the  an- 
swer which  we  would  to  such  inquiries,  then  has  the  Evan- 
gelist a  work  to  perform,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  com- 
pleted; he  is  to  enthrone  Christ  in  the  hearts  of  his  disciples, 
and  penetrate  the  church  with  the  influence  of  his  truth." 

Next  he  takes  up  the  various  points  wherein  Christian  re- 
ligion differs  from  that  of  Society:  ^^  Christ  announced  the 
pre-eminence  of  spiritual  worship  over  the  observance  of 
forms":  society  has  become  formal.  ^^  Jesus  asserted  the  su- 
premacy of  holiness  in  comparison  with  speculative  belief; 
but  creeds  test  the  religion  of  society.  ^^  J  esus  asserted  the 
necessity  of  personal  experience,"  for  which  society  insti- 
tutes ^  a  blind  reliance  on  tradition."    ^^  Christ  announced 
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the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth";  but  society 
has  but  feebly  as  yet  comprehended  the  vast  meaning  of  that 
announcement;  and  is  at  this  moment  persecuting  those  wha 
would  strive  to  carry  out  their  views  of  our  Lord's  sayings!» 

The  sermon  closes  as  follows: 

^  I  have  thus  spoken  of  some  of  the  aspects  in  which  the 
work  of  the  Evangelist  presents  itself  to  our  regard  at  the 
present  day.  The  accomplishment  of  this  work  depends  no 
less  on  the  spirit  of  the  people  than  on  his  own  fidelity.  Let' 
them  receive  their  pastors  rather  in  the  relation  of  prophets 
than  of  priests;  expecting  from  them  the  delivery  of  truth 
rather  than  the  performance  of  a  pageant;  and  accepting  the 
faithful  rebuke  of  their  sins,  instead  of  demanding  ot  them  to 
prophesy  smooth  thin&:s  and  to  utter  deceits.  In  these  days^ 
the  minister  must  spesik  out  his  earnest  convictions,  or  he  had 
better  be  dumb;  polished  conventionalisms  are  worn  out; 
and  dainty  phrases  no  longer  satisfy  the  craving  hunger  of 
the  soul.  If  he  thinks  that  he  must  color  his  own  views  to 
suit  the  popular  taste;  that  he  must  exhibit  truth,  not  as  it 
appears  to  his  own  mind,  but  as  it  appears  to  other  minds;  he 
at  once  sacrifices  the  sincerity  and  independence  of  a  man; 
he  becomes  a  time-server  and  a  slave;  and  of  all  slaves,  a 
slave  in  the  pulpit  is  the  most  to  be  pitied.  A  wise  people 
will  never  auow  this.  A  few  individuals  may  now  and  then 
demand  it;  but  in  the  long  run,  it  will  never  meet  the  appro- 
val of  the  people  of  New  England.  They  require  the  honest 
utterance  of  opinion  in  their  public  teachers;  they  will  not 
be  put  off  with  words  that  have  lost  their  meaning,  instead  of 
the  living  expression  of  divine  truth;  and  he  who  acts  most 
powerfully  on  their  minds  by  the  force  of  ideas,  who  arouses 
them  from  the  slumber  of  inveterate  habit,  who  proclaims  the 
dawning  of  a  better  day,  and  who  shows  in  every  tone  and 
look,  that  he  is  in  earnest  with  their  soul,  will  be  their  chosen 
guide.  He  will  engage  in  the  work  of  an  Evangelist  for  their 
benefit,  and  they  will  encourage  him  in  its  performance." 

We  have  already  given  large  extracts  from  the  pamphlet 
before  us;  but,  as  few  of  our  western  readers  will  see  it,  we 
cannot  but  give  a  passage  or  two  from  Dr.^  Ghanning's 
"  Charge,"  which  follows  Mr.  Ripley's  sermon. 

PRRACmNG. 

"  Preach  the  perfection  of  God,  that  He  may  be  loved,  not 
with  passion  or  selfish  regards,  but  with  enlightened,  disinte- 
rested, ever-growing  love.  Preach  the  perfection  of  Christ. 
Strive  to  seize  the  true  idea  of  his  character,  to  penetrate  the 
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mbts  with  which  the  errors  of  ages  have  shrouded  him,  to  see 
him  in  his  simple  majesty,  to  trace  in  his  history  the  workings 
of  his  soul,  the  peculiarity  of  his  love,  the  grandeur  of  his  pur- 
pose. Be  not  anxious  to  settle  his  rank  in  the  universe,  but 
to  comprehend  the  divinity  of  his  spirit,  that  you  may  awa- 
ken towards  him  generous,  puryfying  aiiections.  Preach  the 
perfection  to  which  man  is  called  by  Christianity.  Preach 
the  nobleness  and  beauty  of  human  virtue.  Believe  in  man 
hs  destined  to  make  progress  without  end.  Help  him  to  un- 
derstand his  high  calhng  as  a  Christian,  and  to  see  God  work- 
ing within  and  around  him  for  his  perfection.  These  views 
might  easily  be  extended,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  show  you 
the  grandeur  of  thought  which  belongs  to  your  profession- 
Moral  perfection  is  its  beginning  and  end.  How  sublime 
and  awakening  the  theme  of  the  ministry!  And  yet  reli- 
gion, in  consequence  of  its  being  so  familiar,  and  of  its  having 
been  cramped  so  long  in  hnman  creeds,  shrinks  in  most  minds 
into  a  small  compass,  and  wears  any  form  but  that  of  gran- 
deur. You  have  seen  in  schools  the  solar  system,  with  its 
majestic  worlds,  represented  by  circles  of  wire  and  bells  of 

SitL     In  like  manner,  religion  is  dwarfed  and  degraded, 
trive  to  think  of  it  nobly,  justly,  vividly,  and  hdd  it  fordi 
as  the  snUimest  reality. 
»*•#  #**  •«« 

*^  On  moral  subjects  no  study  can  avail  us  without  Inward 
Experience.  To  comprehend  religion,  you  must  be  religious. 
A  new  revelation  of  truth  is  gained,  by  bringing  the  truth  to 
bear  on  our  own  hearts  and  lives.  Study  the  best  books  i 
but  remember  that  no  ^  tongue  of  men  or  angels,"  no  lan- 
guage of  heaven  or  earthy  can  give  you  that  intimate  percep- 
tion of  God,  that  faith  in  the  invisible,  which  comes  from  in- 
ward purity,  from  likeness  to  the  Divinitv.  There  is  a  light, 
to  which  others  are  strangers,  that  visits  the  inward  eye  of  the 
man  who  contends  with  evil  in  himself^  and  is  true  to  his  eon- 
victions  of  duty.  This  is  the  highest  inspiration,  surpassing 
that  of  prophets;  for  the  ancient  prophet  comprehended  but 
imperfectly  the  revelation  with  which  he  was  charged,  and 
some  times  shrunk  from  communicating  it  to  the  world* 
Chrstian  truth  will  never  become  your  own,  until  something 
congenial  with  it  is  unfolded  in  your  own  soul.  We  learn  the 
Divmitv  through  a  divine  principle  within  ourselves.  We 
learn  the  majesty  and  happiness  of  virtue  by  consciousness, 
by  experience,  by  giving  up  all  to  virtue,  and  m  no  other  way. 
Disinterested,  impartial  love  is  the  perfection  of  the  intellect  as 
well  as  of  the  heart.    Without  it,  thought  is  barren  and  su- 
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perficial,  clinging  to  things  narrow,  selfish  and  earthly.  This 
love  gave  being,  unity,  harmony  to  the  universe,  and  is  the  only 
light  in  which  the  universe  can  be  reud.  Preach  from  this  high- 
est inspiration,  and  you  will  preach  with  power.  Without  this 
inward  experience,  intellect,  imagination,  passion,  rhetoric, 
genius  may  dazzle,  and  be  rapturously  praised  and  admired,  but 
they  cannot  reach  the  depths  of  the  human  soul.  Watch  then, 
over  your  own  spiritual  life;  be  what  you  preach;  know  by  con- 
sciousness what  you  inculcate.  Remember  that  the  best  pre- 
paration for  enforcing  any  Christian  virtue,  is  to  bring  it  into 
vigorous  action  in  your  own  breast.  Let  the  thirst  for  per- 
fection grow  up  in  you  into  a  holy  enthusiasm,  and  you  will 
have  taken  the  most  effectual  step  towards  perfecting  thera 
that  hear  you. 

*'Put  confidence  in  the  power  of  pure,  unsophisticated  truth. 
Do  not  disguise  or  distort  it,  or  overlay  it  with  ornaments  or 
false  colors,  to  make  it  more  effectual.     Bring  it  out  in  its  na- 
tive shape  and  hues,  and  if  possible,  in  noon-day  brightness. 
Beware  of  ambiguous  words,  of  cant,  of  vague  abstractions, 
of  new-fangled  phrases,  of  ingenious  subtleties.    Especially 
exaggerate  nothing  for  effect,  that  most  common  sin  of  the 
pulpit.    Be  willing  to  disappoint  your  hearers,  to  be  unim- 
pressive, to  seem  cold,  rather  than  to  "  o'erstep  the  modesty" 
of  truth.    In  the  lon^  run,  nothing  is  so  strong  as  simplicity. 
Do  no  not,  to  be  striking,  dress  up  truth  in  paradoxes.     Do 
not  make  it  virtually  falsehood,  by  throwing  it  out  without 
just  modification  and  restraint.    Do  not  destroy  its  fair  pro- 
portions by  extravagance.     Undoubtedly  strong  emotion  of- 
ten breaks  out  in  hyperboles.     It  cannot  stop  to  weigh  its 
words;  and  this  free,  bold  language  of  nature  I  do  not  mean 
to  condemn;  for  this,  even  when  most  daring,  is  simple  and 
intelligible.     I  would   caution  you  not  against  nature,  but 
against  artificial  processes,  against  distrust  of  simple  truth, 
against  straining  for  effect,  against  efforts  to  startle  or  dazzle 
the  hearer,  against  the  quackery  which  would  pass  off  old 
thoughts  for  new,  or  common  thoughts  for  more  than  they 
are  worth,  by  means  of  involved  or  ambiguous  phraseology. 
Prefer  the  true  to  the  dazzling,  the  steady  sun-light  to  the 
meteor.     Truth  is  the  power  which  is  to  conquer  the  world; 
and  you  cannot  toil  too  much  to  give  clear  perceptions  of  it. 
I  may  seem  to  waste  words  on  so  plain  a  point;  but  I  appre- 
hend that  few  ministers  understand  the  importance  of  helping 
men  to  see  religious   truth  distinctly.     No  truth,  I  fear,  is  so 
faintly  apprehended.     On  the  subject  of  religion  most  men 
walk  in  a  mist.    The  words  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  preacher 
Vol.  Vin.— 30. 
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convey  to  multitudes  no  definite  import.  Theology,  beta 
generally  taught  without  method,  and  as  a  matter  of  authority 
and  before  the  mind  can  comprehend  it,  is  too  often  the  dark- 
est and  most  confused  of  all  the  subjects  of  thought.  How 
little  distinct  comprehension  is  carried  away  by  multitudes 
from  our  most  important  discourses.  My  brother,  help  men 
to  see*  Christianity  was  called  Lijght,  and  you  will  be  its 
worthy  teacher  only  by  being,  like  its  first  ministers,  a  ^  light 
of  the  world."  It  is  a  common  error,  that  to  avoid  dulness, 
the  most  unpardonable  sin  of  the  pulpit,  the  preacher  can 
find  more  effectual  means  than  the  clear  expression  of  simple 
truth.  Accordingly,  some  have  recourse  to  crude  novelties; 
some  to  mysticism,  as  if  truth,  to  be  imposing,  must  be  en- 
throned in  clouds;  some  to  vehemence;  some  to  strong  ut- 
terance of  feeling.  Of  course  I  would  say  nothing  in  dis- 
paragement of  feeling;  but  lam  satisfied  there  is  no  more  ef- 
fectual security  against  dulness,  than  the  unfolding  of  truth 
distinctly  and  vividi  v,  so  that  the  hearer  can  lay  a  strong 
hold  on  great  principles,  can  take  in  a  larger  extent  of  thought, 
and  can  feel  that  he  has  a  rock  for  faith  and  opinion  to  rest 
on.  In  the  natural  world  it  is  Light  that  wakes  us  in  the 
morning,  and  keeps  us  awake  through  the  day;  and  I  believe 
that  to  bring  light  mto  God's  house  is  one  of  the  surest  ways  of 
driving  slumber  out  of  its  walls.  Let  me  add,  that,  to  give 
at  once  clearness  and  interest  to  preaching,  nothing  is  more 
necessary  than  that  comprehensive  wisdom,  which  discerns 
what  is  prominent  and  commanding  in  a  subject,  which  seizes 
on  its  great  points,  its  main  features,  and  throws  lesser  mat- 
ters into  the  back  ground,  thus  securing  unity  and  of  conse- 
Juence  distinctness  of  impression.  Nothing  is  so  dull  as  a 
ead  level,  as  monotony,  as  want  of  relief  and  perspective, 
want  of  light  and  shade;  and  this  is  among  the  most  com- 
mon causes  of  the  dulness  of  the  pulpit. 

STUDY. 

^  A  minister  must  be  a  student;  a  patient,  laborious  student. 
There  are  those,  indeed,  who  seem  to  think,  that  religious 
truth  comes  by  inspiration;  and  it  is  certain,  that  light  often 
flashes  on  the  mind  as  from  heaven.  But  inspiration  does  not 
visit  the  idle,  passive  mind.  We  receive  it  in  the  use  and 
faithful  use  ot  our  powers.  Your  parish  must  contain  no 
harder  laborer  than  yourself.  To  study  is  not  to  read,  that 
we  may  know  what  others  have  thought;  but  to  put  forth  the 
utmost  strength  of  our  faculties,  for  the  acquisition  of  just, 
strong,  living  convictions  of  truth.  It  is  to  concentrate  the 
loind;  to  pierce  beneath  the  apparent  and  particular,  to  the 
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real  and  permanent  and  universal;  to  grapple  with  difficulties; 
to  separate  false  associations  and  accidental  adjuncts  from 
the  truth.  Study  human  nature  and  the  divine.  Study  hu« 
man  life,  that  you  may  penetrate  through  its  mysteries  and 
endless  mutations  to  its  one  all-comprehending  design.  Study 
God's  works,  that  amidst  their  infinite  agencies  you  may  dis- 
corn  the  one  power  and  spirit  from  which  they  all  spring. 
Study  especially  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  records  of  God's 
successive  revelations  to  the  human  race.  Strive  to  gain  pro- 
found, generous,  and  fruitful  conceptions  of  Christianity:  to 
penetrate  into  the  import  of  its  records;  to  seize  its  distinc- 
tive character,  and  to  rise  above  what  was  local,  temporary, 
partial  in  Christ's  teaching,  to  his  universal,  all-comprehend- 
ing truth.  To  gain  this  knowledge  of  Christianity,  your  first 
and  chief  resort  will  be,  of.  conrse,  to  the  New  Testament; 
but  remember,  that  there  are  difiiculties  in  the  way  of  a  just 
interpretation  of  this  venerable  record.  Other  books  are  left 
to  act  on  our  minds  freely  and  without  control,  to  exert  on 
us  their  native,  genuine  influence;  but  such  a  host  of  inter- 
preters thrust  themselves  between  the  sacred  volume  and  the 
reader,  so  many  false  associations  of  ideas  with  its  phraseo- 
logy are  formed  from  the  cradle,  and  long  familiarity  has  so 
hardened  us  to  its  most  quickening  passages,  that  it  is  more 
difficult  to  bring  ourselves  into  near  communication  with  a 
sacred  writer,  than  with  any  other.  The  student  in  theology 
must  labor  earnestly  to  escape  the  power  of  habit,  and  to  re- 
ceive immediate  impressions  from  the  scriptures;  and  when 
by  his  eflforts  he  is  able  to  catch  the  spirit  which  had  before 
lain  hid  beneath  the  letter;  to  feel  a  new  power  in  words  which 
hnd  often  fallen  lifelessly  on  his  ear;  to  place  himself  in  the 
midst  of  the  past,  and  thus  to  pierce  into  the  heart  of  pas- 
sages, which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  interpret  according 
to  modern  modes  of  thought;  he  ought  to  rejoice  as  in  the 
acquisition  of  untold  treasure,  and  to  feel  that  he  is  arming 
himself  with  the  most  eifectual  weapons  for  his  spiritual  war- 
fare. 

"  You  will,  of  course,  read  other  books  beside  the  Bible; 
but  beware  lest  these  diminish  your  power.  Perhaps  in  no 
department  of  literature  are  works  of  vigorous  and  original 
thought  rarer  than  in  theology.  No  profession  is  so  over- 
whelmed with  common-place,  weak,  worthless  books,  as  ours* 
No  text  has  been  so  obscured  and  oppressed  b^  undiscerning 
commentators,  as  the  Bible.  In  theology,  as  in  all  branches 
of  knowledge,  confine  yourself  very  much  to  the  works  of 
men,  who  have  written  not  from  tradition  or  imitation,  but 
from  consciousness,  experience,  reflection  and  research;  and 
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study  these,  that  your  own  faculties  may  be  roused  to  a  kin- 
dred energy*  Especially  beware  of  giving  yourself  up  to  the 
popular  literature  of  the  day;  which,  however  innocent  or 
useful  as  an  amusement,  is  the  last  nutriment  to  form  a  pow- 
erful mind,  and  which  I  fear  is  more  pernicious  to  men  of  our 
profession  than  of  any  other." 

**  Regard  your  office  as  meant,  not  to  perpetuate  what  ex- 
ists, but  to  introduce  a  higher  condition  of  the  church  and  the 
world.  Christ  was  eminently  the  Reformer;  and  Reform  is 
the  spirit  of  the  ministry.  Without  this  spirit,  our  churches 
are  painted  sepulchres,  and  the  preaching  in  them  but  sound- 
ing brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  Comprehend  the  greatness 
of  your  spiritual  function.  You  are  entrusted  witn  a  truth, 
that  is  to  create  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  to  prostrate 
the  abuses  and  corruptions  of  ages,  to  unite  men  by  new  ties 
to  God  and  to  one  another,  to  revive  the  Divine  Image  in  the 
human  soul.  Keep  your  mind  in  harmony  with  this  great 
end.  Let  not  pleasures,  cares,  honors,  common  example,  or 
opinion,  or  any  wordly  interest,  sever  you  from  it.  Cherish 
a  living  faith  in  a  higher  operation  of  Christianity,  than  is  yet 
seen  in  any  community  or  any  Church.  This  faith  is  far  from 
being  universal,  and  for  want  of  it  the  ministry  is  weak.  But 
is  there  no  ground  for  it?  Is  it  an  illusion?  I  know  not  a 
weightier  question  for  a  minister  to  answer.  Other  points  of 
controversy  will  solicit  your  attention.  But  the  greatest  ques- 
tion which  you  have  to  determine  is.  Whether  Christianity 
has  done  its  work  and  spent  its  force,  or  whether  a  more  re- 
generating manifestation  of  truth  is  not  to  be  hoped?  Whe» 
ther  a  new  application  of  the  Christian  law  to  private  and 
public  life  is  not  to  be  longed  for,  and  prayed  for,  and  confi- 
dently expected?  Whether  Christendom  is  not  to  wear  ano- 
ther aspect!  whether  the  idea  of  perfection,  of  disinterested 
virtue,  which  shone  forth  in  the  character  of  Jesus,  is  not  to 
possess  more  livingly  the  human  soul,  and  to  be  more  and  more 
realized  in  human  lite?  Your  answer  to  this  question  wilhle- 
cide  very  much,  whether  your  ministry  shall  be  a  mechanical 
round,  a  name,  a  sleep,  or  be  frauc:ht  with  life  and  power.  In 
answering  it,  do  not  consult  with  flesh  and  blood;  but  listen 
to  the  prophetic  words  of  Jesus  Christ;  listen  to  the  aspira- 
tions of  your  own  soul;  listen  to  thai  deep  discontent  with 
the  present  forms  of  Christianity,  which  is  spreading  in  the 
community,  which  breaks  out  in  murmurs  now  of  scorn,  now 
of  grief,  and  which  hungers  and  thirsts  for  a  new  coming  of 
the  kingdom  of  God." 

^  The  other  services  by  Mr.  Osgood  and  Mr.  Hall,  are  in  a 
like  spirit;  but  we  have  not  room  to  speak  of  them. 
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CAMP  MEETING. 

During  the  present  month 
our  Methodist  friends  have 
held  a  large  Camp  Meeting 
about  five  miles  from  town. — 
Several  of  their  most  noted 

Sreachers,  Mr,  Durbin,  Mr. 
f  affit,  Mr.  Bascom  and  others, 
were  present,  and  were  lis- 
tened to  bv  immense  multi- 
tudes day  after  day.  The  ex- 
citement produced  was  very 
great,  the  conversions  nume- 
rous, and  much  good  we  may 
hope  and  trust  was  done. — 
But  was  not  much  evil  done 
also?  This  is  a  grave  ques- 
tion, and  which  for  ourselves 
we  feel  unable  to  answer, — 
But  we  would,  with  proper 
diffidence,  ask  of  those  who 
lead  at  such  gatherings,  why 
such  are  needed  in  a  neighbor- 
hood where  Churches  are  as 
common  as  in  this  vicinity? — 
In  a  new  country  Camp  Meet- 
ings are  needful;  the  true  re- 
sult of  the  state  of  society: 
but  are  they  amons;  us?  Are 
they  not  unnatural?  forced? — 
mere  contrivances  for  causing 
great  excitement?  an  engine 
mighty,  but  unmanageable? — 


Do  not  thousands  go  to  them 
as  they  go  to  horse-races,  for 
amusement,  mischief, and  even 
debauchery? 

We  are  among  those  who, 
not  belonging  to  the  Metho- 
dist body,  and  even  somewhat 
fearful  that  worldly  ambition 
and  love  of  spiritual  power, 
may  bj^  degrees  develope  them- 
selves in  that  body,  (as  iti  any 
other  so  large,  so  connected, 
so  energetic,)  still  deem  the 
spirit  of  Methodism  the  near- 
est approach  to  a  proper 
Christian  spirit  which  is  now 
to  be  found  in  any  Church  or 
sect.  The  spirit  of  Metho- 
dism, as  seen  in  Mr.  Durbin, 
Mr.  Tomlinson,  of  Augusta, 
Mr.  Hamline,  of  this  city,  and 
other  preachers  and  crov^rds  of 
laymen,  mechanics,  laborers 
and  merchants,  is  a  spirit  of 
earnestness  without  extrava- 
gance,— a  spirit  of  philanthro- 
py without  excess, — a  spirit  of 
true  learning  without  a  devo- 
tion to  mere  learning.  Among 
the  Methodists  we  find  rarer 
unions  of  piety,  brotherly  love, 
entire  temperance, untiring  in- 
dustry, and  in  short  more  of 
spiritual  life,  than  among  any 
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other  body  of  Christians.  Such 
is  our  faith.  It  is  also  our 
faith  that  the  extravagances 
which  followed  Wesley's  re- 
form, are  passing  by;  dimin- 
ishing, not  increasing. 

Having  so  much  of  confi- 
dence in  the  Methodist  spirit, 
we  never  witness  the  whirl- 
wind of  that  spirit  without 
deep  pain.  The  revivals  e& 
fected  by  Mr.  Maffit,  in  this 
city  last  whiter,  were  of  a 
character  to  make  us  doubt 
their  permanence  and  use;  but 
they  were  harmless,  it  seems 
to  us,  compared  with  such 
meetings  as  that  just  through. 
If  it  were  possible,  we  wish 
there  might  be  presented,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  conversions, 
not  to  professions  of  Metho- 
dism, but  to  pure,  upright. 
Christian  lives, — the  only  true 
evidences  of  true  spiritual  con- 
versions; and  on  the  other 
the  number  of  young  men 
and  women,  whose  morals 
have  been  undermined— whose 
religious  feelings  have  been 
roused  to  a  high  pitch  only  to 
sink  lower  than  ever, or  whose 
tastes  have  been  so  shocked 
as  to  make  religion  disgusting 
to  them.  We  i'ear,  were  a 
balance  struck,  the  result  of 
such  a  Camp  Meeting  would 
startle  the  Methodists  them- 
selves. 

One  thing  we  know  from 
experience,  that  no  persons 
are  so  hopeless  in  a  religious 

Eoint  of  view,  as  those  who 
ave  been  led  to  profess  reli- 
gion while  under  excitement, 
and  then  have  backslidan. — 


They  feel  (and  such  a  feeling 
is  destructive  of  true  faith)  that 
they  can  at  any  time,  by  a 
new  excitement,  be  drawn 
from  the  mire  again:  resting 
upon  that  hope,  they  live 
along,  religious  when  trouble 
comes,  irreligious  and  immo- 
ral when  out  of  trouble. 

We  hope  and  pray  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Methodist  body 
may  labor  only  for  the  spirit- 
ual good  of  all  whom  they 
affect,  and  never,  under  self- 
deception,  for  the  growth  of 
Methodism. 


COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

We  present  below  the  sy- 
nopsis, promised  long  since,  of 
these  institutions  in  our  city. 
It  is  taken  from  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Trustees. 

The  number  of  children  entered  at  the 
several  schools  during  the  past  year,  has 
been        -----     5,057 

Number  retired,  from  remorals 
and  various  other  causes        -         1^793 

The  number  in  daily  attend- 
ance,       -----  ^.6^ 

The  number  of  Teachers  employed,  64 

The  amount  paid  for  tui- 
tion,       ...       -    $19,604.35 

The  interest  on  building 
fund,  equivalent  to  rents  of 
school-hoises,        -        -        $3,307  91 

The  other  expenses,        -       1,192  86 

The  average  cost  of  each  pupil,  $7  50 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  An- 
nual Report*  is  a  paper  upon 
the  subject  of  German  Schools. 
The  Legislature  of  the  last 
winter  passed  a  law,  which, 
literally  construed,  would  en- 
able every  boy  and  girl  in  town 
to  dem.nnd  instruction  in  Ger- 
man* Such  a  construction  the 
Trustees  deem  in  opposition  to 
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the  intention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture; and  therefore  so  construe 
the  law  as  to  assume  to  them- 
selves the  power  of  establish- 
ing schools  for  the  children  of 
German  parents^  where  the 
German  and  English  lan- 
guages may  be  taught  in  such 
a  manner  as  will  enable  the 
German  children  to  attain,  in 
the  soonest  possible  time,  an 
English  Common  School  Edu- 
cation. To  this,  it  is  under- 
stood the  Germans  object: 
they  wish  their  children  to 
study  German  thoroughly,  to 
retain  it  as  a  language  of 
the  country,  and  not  to  bo 
made  Anglo-Americans  in  their 
speech. 

We  trust  the  Board  will  re- 
tain their  stand  on  this  sub- 
ject. To  introduce  German, 
as  a  common  and  lasting 
tongue  among  us,  would  be, 
as  we  believe,  to  introduce  a 
source  of  division,  disunion, 
and  constant  trouble,  where 
union  is  now  most  needed. 


,''  Chicago,  (Jll)  Jiugust  10^. 
**My  Dear  Brother — 

**  I  write  a  few  lines  for  the 
Monthly  Record,  to  communi- 
cate a  little  information  which 
I  have  picked  up  in  my  trav- 
els during  the  last  two  months. 
I  left  Louisville  June  16th,  on 
the  New-York.  At  a  church 
meeting  on  the  Saturday  night 
previous,  the  Louisville  church 
adopted  a  Constitution,  by 
which  it  obtained  for  the  first 
time,  a  regular  organization.  I 
consider  something  of  this  sort 


very  essential  to  the  religious 

I)rosperity  of  a  society.  After 
eaving  you  at  Cincinnati,  we 
got  slowly  on,  the  river  being 
low  and  the  weather  hot.  You 
saw  in  the  newspapers  an  ac- 
count of  the  boat's  company 
being  poisoned.  We  had  great 
reason  for  gratitude  at  our  es* 
cape  from  this  diabolical  at- 
tempt. On  the  passage  I  stu- 
died again  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  and  was  particularly 
struck  with  the  Demosthenic 
compactness  of  its  style.  This 
Epistle  is  the  foundation  of 
the  theology  of  the  Western 
Church,  as  the  Gospel  of  John 
is  of  the  Eastern.  At  Wheel- 
ing I  saw  some  Unitarian 
frien^ls,  who  are  anxious  for 
preacning — but  I  could  not 
stop  vi^ith  them,  but  took  the 
stage  to  Pittsburgh,  through 
Washington  county,  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  beautiful 
districts  of  Pennsylvania. — 
From  Pittsburgh  1  went  to 
Meadville,  where  I  found  that 
the  society,  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  Brother  Emmons,  was 
in  a  flourishing  condition. — 
There  seemed  to  be  an  inquir- 
ing spirit  prevailing  in  the 
community,  and  a  desire  to 
listen  to  our  doctrines.  I 
thought  it  would  do  no  harm 
to  gratify  it,  and  accordingly 
preached  a  number  of  discour- 
ses, stating  and  defending  the 
views  of  Unitarians,  which 
were  attended  by  good  sized 
audiences.  In  this  way  I 
preached  fourteen  sermons  du- 
ring the  twenty-six  days  which 
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I  passed  in  Meadville.  After 
this  I  left  Meadville,  and  took 
the  good  steamer  Buffalo,  at 
Erie,  for  Chicago.  It  not  be- 
ing my  purpose  to  describe 
natural  scenery,  I  shall  say  no- 
thing of  Mackinaw  nor  the 
great  lakes.  We  reached  Chi- 
cago in  safety  in  five  days.  I 
found  that  the  Unitarian  soci- 
ety here  have  had  no  preach- 
ing since  Mr.  Harrington  left 
for  the  east.  They  were  very 
glad  to  meet  once  more, 
though  they  have  nothing  but 
a  Hall  to  assemble  in.  Find- 
ing that  the  doctrinal  lectures 
had  done  good  in  Meadville,  I 
determined  to  try  the  same 
course  in  Chicago;  and  we 
have  had  large  and  increasing 
audiences.  Last  night  the 
Hall  was  quite  full.  I  have 
preached  eleven  sermons  dur- 
mg  the  sixteen  days  I  have 
spent  in  Chicago  and  its  vici- 
nity. Two  of  these,  however, 
were  delivered  at  Geneva,  on 
Pox  river,  about  forty  miles 
distant,  where  there  is  a  small 
Unitarian  society,  who  enjoy 
the  labors  of  Mr.  Walworth, 
a  Christian  preacher  of  ability 
and  a  true  spirit.  I  would  be 
^lad  to  have  you  send  him  the 
Messenger  regularly.  He  pro- 
mises to  try  to  get  some  sub- 
scribers.— It  seems  to  me 
that  Unitarians  and  Christians 
should  unite  together  wherever 
they  can  do  so.  The  coun- 
try on  the  Fox  river  is  so  very 
beautiful,  that  I  am  tempted 
to  forego  my  resolution,  and 
expatiate  on  its  advantages. — 
Beautiful,  high  and  rolling  prai- 


ries, covered  with  rich  and 
soft  grass,  amid  which  the  full- 
fed  cattle  are  lazily  mumbling 
their  food — ^groves  and  clumps 
and  oak  openings,  scattered 
here  and  there  in  most  pictur- 
esque variety, — swift  streams, 
running  over  gravelly  bottoms, 
— plenty  of  game,  both  grouse 
and  deer,  and  large  bass  and 
pike  in  the  lakes  and  rivers — 
natural  roads,  running  smooth- 
ly over  prairies  and  winding 
under  the  trees,  where  no  tan- 
gled undergrowth  nor  black- 
ened stumps  distort  or  mar 
the  beauty  of  the  scene — ^little 
villages,  neat,  painted  white, 
sprinkled  along  here  and  there; 
and  heavy  harvests  of  yellow 
grain,  waving  wide  over  the 
broad  plains:  all  this  gives 
even  the  feeling  of  being  m  an 
old  settled  country;  and  we 
are  astonished  to  learn  that 
Jive  years  ago,  not  a  white 
man's  cabm  sent  up  its  smoke 
over  the  whole  district,  now 
filled  full  with  the  industrious 
farmers  of  New-England  and 
New- York,  and  that  even  now 
the  land  has  not  been  in  mar- 
ket, so  that  the  occupants  of 
whole  towns  are  in  fact  squatr 
ters.  But  our  idea  of  squatters 
is  very  much  changed  when 
we  see  such  a  people  as  this,  in- 
dustrious, intelligent  and  re- 
fined.— We  learn  in  Chicago 
that  Mr.  Harrington  has  re- 
ceived $1,100  in  New-Eng- 
land for  a  church,  and  expects 
to  make  it  $1,500.  They  have 
collected  here  in  two  days 
over  $1,000,  and  confidently 
expect  $1,500.         j.  f.  c.'^ 
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(continued  from  ths  fourth  number^  page  305.) 

But,  it  will  now  be  urged,  whatever  sentiments  may  be  en- 
tertained respecting  the  proper  inference  from  miracles  in 
general,  there  is  one  in  particular  which  directly  establishes 
the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  apostles  and  first  disciples.  It 
is  recorded  in  the  book  of  Acts,  that  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
when  they  were  with  one  accord  hi  one  place,  the  Holy  Ghost 
descended  upon  all.^  The  two  Evangelists,  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  John,  were  present;  so  were  St.  Peter  and  St.  James;  for 
all  these  were  Apostles.  And  we  know  that,  by  the  laying 
on  of  the  hands  of  the  Apostles,  the  same  power  passed  into 
all  disciples  on  whom  they  might  choose  to  confer  the  privi- 
lege. We  cannot  suppose  any  of  the  New  Testament  authors 
to  have  been  excluded  from  this  class;  and  must  therefore  be- 
lieve that  every  word  of  the  Christian  canon  was  composed 
under  the  influence  of  the  Unerrme  Spirit.  This  argument 
is  proposed  in  the  following  words,  by  Dr.  Tattershali,  in  his 
puDlished  sermon  on  the  ^Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Ri^t  of 
Private  Judgment.*' 

V0L.VIIL— 31. 


S43  The  Bible: 

**The  Scriptures  have  been  already  proved"—' •**  to  be  a 
true  and  authentic  history;  one  of  the  principal  facts  of  which 
history  is,  the  outpouring  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon 
the  disciples  of  Christ.  I  take,  therefore,  as  an  example,  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  reason  as  follows: — ^I  learn,  from 
the  historV)  that  Christ's  disciples  were  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Ghost;  among  this  number  was  St.  Matthew;  therefore  Sl 
Matthew  was  inspired;  and,  consequently,  that  which  be 
wrote,  under  this  influence  of  inspiration,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  word  of  Qod.  Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  if  St 
Matthew  was  not  inspired,  the  history  relktes  that  which  is 
not  true,  and  the  credibility  of  the  whole  sacred  history  is  at 
once  destroyed;  and  with  it,  both  the  Church  and  also  Chris- 
tianity itself,  must  fall  to  the  ground.'^ 

Now  to  convey,  at  the  outset,  a  distinct  idea  of  the  reason 
why  this  argument  does  not  convince  me,  let  me  say,  that  I 
believe  St.  Matthew  to  have  been  inspired;  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve him  to  have  been  in&llible.  I  am  sure  that  he  nowhere 
puts  forth  any  such  claim:  and  if  he  does  not  affirm  it  him- 
self, I  know  not  who  can  affirm  it  for  him.  Indeed,  to  the  ad- 
vocates of  this  doctrine,  it  must  seem  strange  that  even  St. 
John  the  Divine,  instead  of  bearing  down  all  doubt  by  this 
overwhelming  claim,  should  so  m<3estly  and  carefully  con- 
ciliate the  belief  of  his  readers,  by  appealing  to  his  own  hu- 
man opportunities  of  information:  ^  and  he  that  saw  it  bare  re- 
cord, and  this  record  is  true:"*  ^  this  is  the  disciple  that  testir 
Ji^ih  of  these  things,  and  wrote  these  things:!  and  that  St. 
Jjuke  should  content  himself  with  saying,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  Gospel,  that  its  materials  were  furnished  by  those 
who  "  from  the  beginning  were  eve-witnesses.''t 

Every  thing  in  mis  argument  clearly  depends  on  the  mean- 
ing which  we  are  to  attach  to  the  phrases  ^  Holy  Ghost,** 
"  uispiration" — **  Spirit  of  God'* — and  other  forms  of  ex- 
pression employed  to  denote  this  peculiar  influence.  What, 
according  to  the  Scriptures,  were  tht  amropriate  functions 
of  this  Divine  Agentt  and  are  we  to  hiciude  among  them  an 
exemption  of  those,  on  whom  its  power  fell,  from  all  possi- 
bilities of  error,  in  narration,  in  reasoning,  in  expectation, 
in  speculative  and  practical  doctrine  t  In  short,  do  the  sacred 
writers  represent  this  Holy  Spirit  as  conferring  intellectual 
infallibility  t 

Now  the  original  account  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
certainly  implies  nothing  of  the  kind.§    The  gift  of  tangtteSf 
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which  St  Paul,  though  possessed  of  it  in  the  highest  desree,*^ 

places  in  the  lowest  rank  of  spiritual  gift8,t  and  which  be  ex^ 
pressly  discriminates  from  "the  word  of  wisdom,''  and  "the 
word  of  knowledge,''!  '^  ^^^  ^^'7  preternatural  eifect  there  as- 
cribed to  this  new  influence.  Other  ^ssages,  descriptive  of 
this  acency,equally  fall  short  of  this  claim  of  infallibility.  We 
read,  tor  example,§  that  by  the  direction  of  the  Apostles,  seven 
persons  were  to  be  selected  from  the  general  body  of  believers, 
who  were  to  be  men  "full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  wisdom^^ — 
the  two  attributes  being  distinguished.  It  must  be  supposed, 
too,  that  the  qualifications  demanded  of  these  officers  had  some 
proportionate  reference  to  the  duties  assigned.  These  duties 
were  simply  the  management  of  the  society's  financial  ac- 
counts, and  the  distribution  of  its  eleemosynary  funds.  When 
it  is  said  that  John  the  Baptist  should  "  be  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  even  from  his  mother's  womb,"||  are  we  to  understand 
that,  from  earliest  infancy,  he  was  infallible? — ^he  who,  in  the 
very  midst  of  his  ministry,  sent  to  Jesus  for  information  on 
this  question,  "Art  thou  he  that  should  come,  or  do  we 
look  lor  another?"! — a  question,  be  it  observed,  which  im- 
plies doubt  on  the  sreat  subject-matter  of  the  Baptist's  whole 
mission.  Perhaps,  nowever,  it  will  be  admitted  that  there  are 
inferior  degrees  of  this  inspiration;  so  that  passages  like  this 
may  be  found,  in  which  the  phrases  denoting  it  are  used  in  a 
lower  sense.  But,  it  will  be  said,  in  its  highest  intensity  it 
cannot  be  so  restricted,  and  is  even  distinctly  affirmed  to  in- 
volve infallibility.  The  operations  of  the  spirit  of  God  are 
distributed  by  theologians  into  two  classes, — the  extraordi- 
nary, experienced  bv  we  Apostles,  and  exempting  them  from 
liability  to  error^ — the  ordinary,  which  are  assured  to  all  true 
disciples,  and  whose  office  implies  no  further  illumination  of 
the  understanding,  than  is  needful  for  the  sanctification  of 
the  heart.  Now  if  this  statement  and  division  be  really  true 
and  scriptural,  we  shall  doubtless  find  Christ  and  his  Apostles 
separating  their  promises  of  divine  influence  into  two  corres^ 
ponding  sets;  keeping  things  so  diflferent,  clear  of  all  confu- 
sion; and  fully  as  exact  in  this  "discerning  of  spirits,"  as  their 
modem  disciples.  But  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that 
between  the  greater  mrt^  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  and  the  less 
spirit  of  the  general  cnurch,  no  distinction  whatever  is  drawn; 
nor  any  between  the  intellectual  infallibility  which  was  to 
awdt  the  Apostles,  and  the  yiiritual  sanctification  promised 
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to  the  faithful  multitude  of  all  ages.  Nay,  it  so  happens,  that 
the  most  unlimited  expressions  relating  to  the  subject  occur 
in  such  connexions,  that  they  cannot  be  confined  to  the  Apos* 
ties,  but  obviously  apply  to  all  private  Christians.  For  in- 
stance, shall  we  say  that  our  Lord's  promise  of  the  **  Coni- 
forter,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,''  explained  by  the  remarka- 
ble synonym  which  he  appended, "  the  spirit  of  truth^  which 
should  ^  teach  them  all  things^  and  ^  lead  them  into  all  truth^ 
— ^implies  universal  illumination  of  the  understanding?  Close 
at  hand  is  the  clause  forbidding  the  interpretation,  by  spread- 
ing the  promise  overall  ages  of  the  Church:  ^  I  will  pray  the 
Father,  and  he  wfll  give  you  another  Comforter,  that  he  may 
abide  with  you  for  ever^  even  the  spirit  of  truth  f**  and  the  ex- 
pression is  accordingly  quoted  by  Dr.  Wardlaw,  as  descriptive 
of  the  common  operations  of  the  spirit.t  Again,  St.  John,  in 
his  first  General  Epistle^  (addressed  of  course  to  the  whole 
church,)  savs,  **  Ye  have  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One,  and 
ye  know  all  thingsJ^  Take  then  the  strongest  and  most  un- 
qualified expressions  on  this  subject,  and  if  they  prove  the 
infallibility  of  the  Apostles,  they  prove  the  same  of  all  pri- 
vate Christians.  Or,  take  those  which  show  sanctification  to 
be  the  characteristic  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  respect  to 
the  general  church,  and  you  show  that  this  also  was  its  agency 
on  the  Apostles. 

One  or  two  texts  are  occasionally  adduced  in  defence  of 
this  doctrine:  their  paucity  and  inapplicability  show  how  slight 
is  the  scripture  foundation  on  which  it  rests.  By  far  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  is  found  in  2  Tim.  iii:  16.:  **  All  scripture 
is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine, 
for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness," 
Now  observe, 

^  1.  That  the  verb  w,  which  constitutes  the  whole  affirma- 
tion here,  has  nothing  corresponding  to  it  in  the  Greek,  and 
is  put  in  by  the  English  translators.  Of  course  the  sentence 
requires  a  verb  somewhere^  but  the  place  of  its  insertion  de- 
pends on  the  discretion  of  the  translator.  Baxter,  Grotius, 
and  other  critics,  accordingly  render  the  passage  thus:  ^All 
scripture,  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  is  also  profitable,"  &c. 
The  Apostle  has  already  been  reminding  TimoAy  of  the  im- 
portance of  those  scriptures  with  which  he  had  been  ac- 
quainted from  his  youth  to  his  versonal  faith:  and  he  now 
adds,  that  they  are  also  useful  for  his  public  teaching*     He 
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therefore  simply  says  that  whatever  scriptures  are  given  by 
inspiration  of  God,  are  thus  profitable. 

2.  Since  Paul  first  speaks  generally  of  those  scriptures  with 
which  Timothy  had  been  familiar  from  his  youth,  and  then 
proceeds  to  select  from  these  a  certain  class,  as  given  by  in- 
spiration of  God,  his  description  extends  to  no  portion  of  the 
I^ew  Testament,  and  only  to  some  writings  of  the  Old.    The 

aose  for  which  he  recommends  them,  indicates  what 
s  were  in  his  thoughts.  As  they  were  to  aid  Timothy 
in  his  public  duty  of  convincing  his  countrymen  that  Jesus 
was  the  Messiah,he  refers  to  those  books  which  had  sustained 
the  expectation  of  a  Messiah, — the  Jewish  Prophets.  "  The 
whole  extent  of  his  doctrine,  I  conceive  to  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  Apostle  Peter  thus:  *  prophecy  came  not  in 
old  time  by  the  will  of  men;  but  holy  men  of  God  spake, 
moved  by  the  holy  8pirit;'*that  those  also  who  recorded  these 
speeches^  wrote  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  that,  in  addition  to  the  su- 
perhuman message,  there  was  a  superhuman  report  of  it,  is  a 
notion  of  which  no  trace  can  be  found  in  the  Apostolic  wri- 
tings. The  whole  amount,  therefore,  df  the  Apostle's  doc- 
trine, is  this:  that  the  prophets  had  a  preternatural  knowledge 
of  future  events;  and  that  their  communications  were  re- 
corded in  the  prophetic  books*  By  the  admission  of  these 
points,  the  theory  of  inspired  composition  obviously  gains  no- 
thing. 

No  appeal  can  be  more  unfortunate  for  the  advocate  of 
plenary  mspiration,  than  to  the  writings  of  the  great  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles.  Not  a  trace  can  be  found  in  them  of  the  cold^ 
oracular  dignity, — the  bald,  authoritative  enunciation, — the 
transcendental  exposition,  equally  above  argument  and  pas- 
sion, in  which  conscious  and  confessed  infallibility  would  de- 
liver its  decisions.  All  the  natural  faculties  of  the  man  are 
shed  forth,  with  most  vehement  precipitation,  on  every  page. 
He  pleads  with  his  disciples,  as  if  kneeling  at  their  feet.  He 
withstands  Peter  to  the  face, — ^though  no  less  inspired  than 
himself,— because  be  was  to  be  blamed  for  unsound  sentiments 
and  inconsistent  conduct.  He  hurries  so  eagerly,  and  sinks 
so  deep  into  an  illustration,  that  scarcely  can  he  make  a  timely 
retreat.  He  too  quickly  seizes  an  analogy  to  apply  it  with 
exactitude  and  precision.  And  above  all,  be  is  incessantly 
engaged  in  reasoning:  and  by  that  very  act,  he  selects  as  his 
own  the  common  human  level  of  address, — generously  sub- 
mits his  statements  to  the  verdict  of  our  judgment,  and  leaves 
that  judgment  free  to  accept  or  to  reject  them.    Nor  is  it  on 
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mere  subordinate  points  that  he  contents  himself  with  this 
method,  which,  by  challenging  search,  abandons  infallibility. 
The  great  controversies  of  the  infant  church,  which  involved 
the  whole  future  character  of  Christianity,  which  decided  how 
far  it  should  conciliate  Polytheism,  and  how  much  preserve 
of  Judaism,  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  boldly  confides  to  rea- 
soning: and  his  writings  are  composed  chiefly  of  arguments^ 
protective  of  the  Gospel  from  compromise  with  Idolatry  on 
the  one  hand,  and  slavery  to  the  Law  on  the  other. 

Nor  is  this  denied  by  any  instructed  divine  of  any  church. 
In  insisting  ^^upon  the  duty  of  professed  Christians  to  abstain 
from  all  compliance  with  the  idolatrous  practices  of  the  hea- 
then around  them,"  says  Dr.  Tattershail,  ^  St.  Paul,  even 
though  an  inspired  Apostle,  does  not  proceed  upon  the  mere 
dictum  of  authority,  but  appeals  to  the  reason  of  those  to 
whom  he  writes;  and  calls  upon  them  to  reflect  upon  the  in- 
consistency of  such  conduct,  with  the  nature  of  their  Chris- 
tian profession.  In  fact,  he  produces  argumenUy  and  desirea 
them  to  weigh  the  reasons  wnich  he  assigns,  and  see  whether 
they  do  not  fully  sustain  the  conclusion  .which  he  draws  from 
them.  ^I  speak,'  says  he,  <as  to  toise  men,  judgs  ts  what 
I  say:  " 

If  then  the  Apostle  wrote  his  letters  under  inspiration,  have 
we  not  here  direct  authority  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  pro- 
ductions of  inspiration,  or  the  contents  of  the  word  of  God; 
not  merely  to  learn  what  is  said,  but  to  consider  its  inherent 
reasonableness  and  truth?  No  one,  indeed,  can  state  more 
forcibly  than  Dr.  Tattershail  himself,  the  principle  of  which 
this  conclusion  is  only  a  particular  case.  ^  When  I  reason 
with  an  opponent,''  says  he,  ^^  I  do  not  invade  his  acknow- 
ledged right  of  private  judgment,  nor  do  I  require  of  him  to 
surrender  that  judgment  to  me*  I  am,  in  fact,  doing  the  pre- 
cise contrary  of  this.  I  am,  by  the  very  act  of  reasonings  both 
odQnowledgtng  his  right  of  judgment,  and  making  an  appeal 
to  it." 

To  acknowledge  the  right  of  judgment,  is  to  forego  the 
claim  of  infallibility,  and  to  concede  the  privilege  of  dissent; 
and  thus  frankly  does  St.  Paul  deal  with  me.  Vainly  do  his 
modem  expounders  attempt  to  make  him  the  instrument  of 
their  own  assumptions.  To  appeal  to  my  reason,  and  tben^ 
if  I  cannot  see  the  force  of  the  proof,  lo  hold  me  up  as  a 
blasphemer  and  a  rebel  a^nst  the  word  of  God,  is  an  incon- 
sistency, of  which  only  the  degenerate  followers  of  the  great 
Apostle  could  be  guilty.  His  writings  disown,  in  every  pa^t 
the  injurious  claims  which  would  confer  on  them  an  artmcial 
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authority,  to  the  ruin  of  their  true  power  and  beauty.  In 
order  to  show  the  absolute  divine  truth  of  all  that  may  be 
written  by  an  inspired  man,  it  is  not  enough  to  es^tablish  the 
presence  of  inspiration:  you  must  prove  also  the  absence  ot 
every  thing  else.  And  this  can  never  be  done  with  any  wri- 
tings made  up,  like  the  Apostle's,  of  a  scarce-broken  tissue  of 
argument  and  illustration.  It  is  clear  that  he  was  not  forbid- 
den to  reason  and  expound,  to  speculate  and  refute,  to  seek 
access,  by  every  method  of  persuasion,  to  the  minds  he  was 
sent  to  evangelize;  to  appeal,  at  one  time  to  his  interpreta- 
tion of  prophecy,  at  another  to  the  visible  glories  of  creation, 
and  again  to  the  analogies  of  history.  Where  could  have 
been  his  zeal,  his  freshness,  his  versatility  of  address,  his  self- 
abandonment,  his  various  success,  if  his  natural  faculties  had 
not  been  left  to  unembarrassed  action?  And  the  moment  you 
allow  free  action  to  his  intelligence  and  conscience,  you  inevi- 
tably admit  the  possibilities  of  error,  which  are  inseparable 
from  the  operations  of  the  human  mind.  To  grant  that  Paul 
reasons,  and  be  startled  at  the  idea  that  he  may  reason  in- 
correctly,— to  admit  that  he  speculates,  and  yet  be  shocked 
at  the  surmise  that  he  may  speculate  falsely, — to  praise  his 
skill  in  illustration,  yet  shrink  in  horror  when  something  less 
apposite  is  pointed  out,  is  an  obvious  inconsistency.  The 
human  understanding  cannot  perform  its  functions  without 
taking  its  share  of  the  chances  of  error;  nor  can  a  critic  of 
its  productions,  have  any  perception  of  their  truth  and  ex- 
cellence, without  conceding  Uie  possibility  of  fallacies  and 
faults.  We  must  give  up  our  admiration  of  the  Apostles  as 
men,  if  we  are  to  listen  to  them  always  as  oracles  of  6od« 
(to  b£  continued.) 


How  shalV  a  man,  to  whom  all  characters  of  individual  men 
are  sealed  books,  of  which  he  sees  only  the  title  and  the  covers, 
decipher  and  depict  the  character  of  a  nation?  He  courage- 
ously depicts  his  own  ofxtical  delusions;  notes  this  to  be  m- 
comprehensible,  that  other  to  be  insignificant;  much  to  be 
gooQ,  much  to  be  bad,  and  most  of  all  indifferent;  and  so  with 
a  few  glowing  strokes,  completes  a  picture,  which,  thought  it 
may  not  even  resemble  any  possible  object,  is  to  be  taken  for 
a  national  portrait*  ^  Cabltlv* 
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HYMN  OP  THE  PILGRIMS. 

L 

Hear  us,  almighty  Father! 
No  liffht  but  thy  great  eye  above  us  shines! 

Darker  and  darker  sather 
The  shades  of  twili^t  through  the  moaning  pines — 
Hear  while  we  pray!      , 


Hear  us,  thou  great  Jehovah! 
When,  wandering  trough  the  tangled  wilderness. 

Cloud  after  cloud  goes  over, 
Forsake  us  not  in  our  loneliness! 

Shield  us  to-night! 

3. 

Guard  us  from  every  danger, 
Thou,  who  hast  been  our  sun  and  shield. 

When  trials  deeper  and  stranger 
Swept  o'er  us,  as  the  wind  sweeps  o'er  the  field! 
O  guard  us  still! 


Prom  the  wild  foeman's  arrow — 
Prom  the  dread  pestilence  that  walks  unseen— 

From  sickness  and  from  sorrow. 
And  more  than  all,  from  hearts  and  lips  unclean^ 
Save  us,  O  God! 

5. 

And  unto  thee,  creat  Spirit, 
All  that  we  are  and  have  would  we  commit;— 

Not  for  thy  children's  merit, 
But  through  thy  own  free  grace,  so  clearly  writ| 
Keep  us,  we  pray!  * 
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A  SHORT  DISCOURSE  ON  DEATH. 

Among  the  many  mysteries  which  weigh  upon  us  as  we 

£ass  through  life,  there  are  none  so  great  or  so  fearful  as 
^eath.  We  ask,  and  cannot  but  ask,  why  it  is  that  our  hearts 
grow  to  other  hearts,  only  to  be  torn  from  them  again.  Why 
is  there  not  for  us,  as  for  the  flowers,  a  season  of  life,  and 
then  an  autumn,  when  all  may  die  together?  Or  why  might 
we  not  live  on  here  for  countless  ages,  realizing  the  dreams 
of  the  alchymist,  ever  extending  our  sympathies,  ever  widen- 
ing our  knowledge?  Or  why,  when  our  friends  die,  do  they 
pass  so  utterly  away?  why  not  revisit  and  refresh  us?  why 
not  assure  us  of  that  better  world,  and  warn  us  from  sin  ?  And 
why, in  the  last  hours,  this  struggle  that  we  call  disease?  Why 
comes  not  Death  quickly,  without  pain,  as  an  angel  to  lead  us 
to  other  scenes?  Such  questions,  clearly  or  dimly,  come  ot 
ten  before  the  troubled  mind;  but  the  mind  cannot  answer 
them.  So  little  do  we  know  what  we  are;  so  perfectly  mys- 
terious are  the  relations  of  the  life-giving  principle  and  the 
living  frame;  so  utterly  do  we  walk  in  darkness,  except  we 
have  the  eye  of  faith — that  philosophy  is  lost,  imagination 
powerless,  and  our  sole  source  of  knowledge  is  the  simple 
narrative  of  the  Bible,  which  tells  that  for  man's  sinfulness 
it  was  ordained  that,  as  from  dust  he  came,  to  dust  he  shall 
return  again. 

And  yet,  mysterious  as  Death  is,  we  become  familiar  with 
it;  we  make  light  of  it;  we  caricature  it;  we  bring  it  into 
picture  books,  and  upon  the  stage*    Ghost  stories,  growing 
naturally  from  our  ignorance  and  vain  questionings,  are  first 
our  terror,  then  our  laughing-stock.     We  speak  of  taking  life, 
of  summoning  from  the    dread  abyss  the  dark  power,  as 
lightly  as  if  it  were  not  blaspheming  thus  to  assume  God's 
judgment  seat.    No  Eastern  enchanter  ever  spoke  so  terri- 
rible  aspell  as  he  who  declares  forfeit  another's  life:  not  Mer- 
lin, nor  Michael  Scott,  ever  raised   so   fearful   a  spirit  as 
be  whose  magic  arts  bring  to  his  aid  Death.    And  so  men 
feel  it  when  the  spell  is  answered:  over  their  wine  they  make 
merry  with  the  king  of  terrors;  over  their  wine  they  mock  at 
him;  and,  quarrelling  at  some  trifling  word,  invoke  his  pre- 
sence.   But,  when  he  comes,  silent  and  unseen,  and  they 
know  that  he  is  there,  though  no  eye  can  discern  his  form, 
mirth  ceases,  the  cup ,  loses  its  power, — even  the  potent  de- 
mons of  anger  and  intemperance  fly  before  him  whom  they 
Vol.  VIIL— 32. 
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serve— the  dizzy  brain  is  sobered,  the  swimming  eye  becomes 
clear  and  steady — the  laugh  and  the  oath  die  away  in  hollow 
moans. 

Death  is  truly  full  of  terror.  The  brute  fears  him:  the 
child,  lost  in  wonder  and  vague  alarm,  shrinks  from  him  as 
a  natural  foe.  His  silent  step  on  the  mountains  changes  the 
forest  trees,  and  the  birds  leave  them;  the  flowers  wither  at 
his  comJD^,  and  all  the  busy  beings  who  had  played  in  the 
summer  air,  fold  their  wings,  and  pass— we  know  not  whither* 

But  if  death  is  terrible,  so  is  he  kingly:  he  among  monarchs 
truly  reigns  "by  the  grace  of  God."  The  house  where  be 
has  been  is  for  the  time  sacred — ^it  is  for  the  time  the  house  of 
God*— for  God's  messenger  has  been  there.  We  enter  it  with 
careful  steps,  and  speak  in  it  with  lowered  voices.  The  boy, 
commonly  full  of  play,  cannot  play  there:  he  is  awed  by  an 
unseen  maiesty.  The  little  girl,  poring  over  her  story  book, 
dare  not,  though  she  knows  not  why,  utter  one  word  above 
her  breathe  In  that  house  familiar  things  are  for  the  time 
strange;  the  common  articles  of  furniture  seem  altered.  The 
room  may  be  full,  but  yet  it  is  lonely;  the  windows  may  be 
open,  but  still  all  b  dark  and  close.  The  daylight  does  not 
pour  in  and  enliven  the  house,  but  rather  gloom  passes  out 
from  within,  and  overshadows  nature.  And  they,  through 
whose  midst  Death  has  pafsed,  and  from  among  whom  he  has 
taken  the  called  one, — they  are  made  sacred  by  his  presence* 
We  reverence  the  mourner — no  matter  what  his  condition  of 
life— no  matter  even  what  his  character:  for  the  time  we 
look  on  him  ds  one  standing  nearer  Heaven  than' we  do.  The 
child,  which  a  few  hours  since  lay  upon  that  bosom,  is  now 
with  God;  and  can  we  look  upon  the  parent  as  upon  a  coin* 
mon  man ! 

But  the  mystery,  the  terror,  and  the  majesty  of  Death,  can 
be  fully  realized  only  by  those  who  are  directly  visited  by 
him,  and  by  them  onlv  for  a  time.  To  those  who  lived  be- 
fore the  coming  of  Christ,  the  grief  natural  to  the  loss  of  a 
near  friend  was  almost  insupportable.  Cicero,  though  con- 
vinced that  the  pure  and  good  were  eternally  happy,  could 
find  little  relief  when  TuUia  died,  save  in  the  idea  of  perpeUi- 
ating  her  memory  by  treatises  and  temples;  and  his  friend, 
Sulpicius,  could  suggest  to  comfort  him  only  wordly  consider 
rations,  the  sole  passage  in  his  famous  letter,  which  refers  to 
a  future  life,  saying  that  ^^  if  the  dead  have  any  sense,  it  must 
grieve  Tultia  to  see  his  grief." 

But  the  terror  and  the  mystery  have  fled  in  a  measnre  be* 
fore  the  face  of  Jesus*    Any  one  vrtu)  would  know  bow  great 
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our  privileges,  need  but  read  the  views  of  the  wisest  of  Ro* 
mans:  they  will  make  him  realize  how  much  is  revealed  to  ua 
for  which  sages  waited  in  vain. 

It  is  true  that  Death  still  brings  deep,  heart- wringing  agony « 
But  it  is  also  true  that  to  the  Christian  this  agony  wiU  be  full 
of  Heavenly  balm.    Truly  does  the  poet  say,—* 

*'  Who  ne'er  hit  bitad  in  wbmw  am, 
Who  ne^«r  the  moumful  midnight  hoim^ 

Sorrowing  upon  his  bed,  has  sate, — 
He  knows  you  nol,  ye  Heavenly  powers.** 

To  the  Christian,  Heaven  becomes  a  home  as  the  loved  ones 
pass  thither.  He  in  his  sleep,  may  see,  as  Jacob  did,  angels 
visiting  him.  He,  in  his  sleep,  or  in  his  better  waking  hours, 
may  leave  this  world,  and  walk  once  more  with  the  friends 
who  have  gone  home;  walk  with  them  in  a  land  where  there 
is  '*no  more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying,  nor  pain.'' 

If  we  were  but  able,  through  our  sins,  to  see  God  as  Adam 
saw  him;  if  we  could  but  live  in  his  presence,  and  sit  at  his 
feet,— evil  could  visit  us  no  longer.  Our  great,  our  only  mis- 
fortune is,  absence  from  God;  and  therefore  was  it  that  Jesus 
came  truly  to  reconcile  us  to  our  Father,  and  lead  us  back  in- 
to his  presence.  By  his  own  death  he  did  more  than  we 
can  estimate  toward  that  reconciliation;  and,  by  the  death  of 
those  with  whose  roots  of  life  ours  are  entwined,  and  from 
whom  we  cannot  part,  God  is  still  reconciling  us  to  Himself. 
We  cannot  keep  them  here— so  we  must  pass  with  them 
elsewhere.  Thus  are  our  thoughts  and  aflfections  drawn  from 
earth,  drawn  from  material  things,  and  led  to  dwell  on  spiritual 
things;  and,  step  by  step,  following  the  lost  ones,  as  a  shep- 
herd climbs  the  mountain  for  his  lost  lamb,  and  kno^s  not 
whither  it  is  leading  him,  we  struggle  up  till  the  clouds  are 
passed,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  thing  between  us  and  the 
source  of  all  light. 

To  one  who  walks  in  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  therefore,  the 
king  of  terrors  becomes  the  messenger  of  peace;  his  iron  scep- 
tre becomes  a  rod  with  which  our  strong  hearts  are  touched, 
•0  that  a  spring  of  piety  bursts  forth. 

And  from  that  blow  comes  not  only  piety,  but,  after  a  sea- 
son, universal  charity.  For  a  time  we  may  turn  from  our 
fellows,  and  in  our  eager  longing  to  rejoin  the  friend  from 
whom  we  have  parted,  may  slight  others.  The  love  we.  feel 
for  the  lost  may  seem  to  swallow  up  all  other  love.  Follow- 
ing the  ascending  spirit  to  its  bright  abode,  our  eyes  are 
dwled,  aad  when  we  look  on  earth  again,  it  is  common  and 
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dark  and  dreary.  We  become  de8]>oiident,  lose  oar  ener^, 
and  lose  our  interest  in  others.  But,  if  Christian  faith  be  alive 
in  our  hearts,  such  feelings  will  not  last  long.  The  deep  af- 
fection which  caused  them  will  remain  as  strons,  stronger 
than  ever;  but  it  will  cease  to  be  individual,  it  will  pass  over 
upon  others.  Without  the  less  revering  the  one  first  loved^ 
we  learn  to  love  many  more.  The  purified  attachment  we 
bear  to  a  pure  spirit  will  enlarge  and  make  worthy  all  oar 
affections.  The  sainted  spirit  even  may  visit  us  to  chide 
away  our  gloom: 

^^  With  a  tlow  and  noiaolett  footttep 

Comes  that  messenger  divine. 
Takes  the  Tncont  chair  heside  me, 

Lays  her  gentle  band  in  nune. 

,  **  Uttered  not,  yet  comprehended. 
Is  the  spirit^s  voiceless  prayer ; 
Soft  rebukes,  in  blessings  ended, 
Breathing  from  her  iipe  of  air. 

^^  O !  though  oft  depressed  and  lonely^ 

All  my  fears  are  laid  aside; 
If  I  but  remember  only 

Such  at  these  havo  lived  and  died." 

How,  indeed,  can  we  think  or  speak  harshly  of  others,  or 
feel  revenge  toward  them,  or  remain  indiflferent  to  them,  when 
we  realize  that  we  are  with  Him  who  is  universal  love?  How 
can  narrow,  personal  and  mean  motives  sway  us  while  we 
•stand  hand  in  hand  with  One  who  is  freed  from  all  that  is  con- 
tracted and  vile!  As  we  lose  brothers  and  parents,  we  gain, 
if  we  be  indeed  Christians,  a  brotherhood  wide  as  the  fa- 
mily of  man,  a  Father  who  never  dies,  and  in  whom  there  is 
no  variableness  nor  shadow  of  change. 

In  this  way  Death  becomes  the  antidote  of  Death:  for 
how  can  we  look  with  unmingled  horror  upon  that  which  has 

given  us  such  great  gifts?  The  sting  of  Death,  says  the  Apos- 
e,  is  sin;  and  if  through  death  we  may  be  led  to  piety  and 
charity,  then  is  the  sting  plucked  from  the  destroyer  by  his 
own  hand.  How  can  we  fear  to  die,  if  we  are  in  heart  what  we 
are  in  word?  We  cannot.  The  cause  of  so  great  horror  in  our 
hearts  is  our  want  of  Christian  faith — our  partial  reception  of 
the  truths  of  this  book  of  good  news.  Would  we  disarm,  then, 
the  dread  power  whose  icy  hand  will  soon  be  laid  on  us  all, 
and  on  all  whom  we  love,  let  us  strive  daily,  hourly,  mo- 
mently, to  know  this  book  better,  to  receive  its  spirit,  which 
is  the  spirit  of  God,  the  Holy  Spirit,  into  our  hearts  and  livesy 
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so  that  no  hour  may  be  the  unexpected  one.  There  is  not 
one  here  but  must  part  from  husband  or  wife,  brother  or  sis- 
ter, parent  or  child,  perhaps  within  the  year — perhaps  within 
the  week — perhaps  before  the  sun  of  this  day  has  gone  down. 
It  may  be  that  at  this  moment,  in  some  distant  cloud  the  bolt 
is  gathering,  which  shall  strike  to  the  earth  one  here  present. 
Is  that  one  prepared  to  go?  Are  those  who  have  owed  to 
him  or  to  her  the  countless  offices  of  love  prepared  to  have 
him  or  to  have  her  go!  If  one  were  like  to  be  called  at 
some  uncertain  moment  to  leave  for  Europe,  he  would  sit  ai-* 
ways  ready;  his  sisters  would  lose  their  sleep  rather  than  fail 
in  having  all  prepared.  He  would  ask  his  father's  blessing, 
and  his  mother's  forgiveness;  and  each  one  of  the  family 
would  strive  by  slight  acts  of  kindness  to  atone  for  past  un- 
kindness.  But  each  of  us  may  be  called  at  any  moment  to 
leave  on  a  longer  journey.  Let  us  sit  girded,  and  let  us  ai- 
rways, thinking  of  others  as  those  who  may  be  summoned,  try 
by  our  looks,  our  words,  our  acts,  to  wipe  away  all  memory 
oi  past  intolerance,  bitterness,  neglect  and  thoughtlessness. 
Let  us  not  wait;  for  then,  like  the  foolish  virgins  who  took  no 
oil  with  their  lamps,  the  hour  may  come  when  we  least  look 
for  it. 

Leaves  have  tbeir  time  to  fall, 
And  flowers  to  wither  in  the  north  wind's  breath. 

And  stars  to  set;  but  all. 
Thou  hast  all  natota  for  thine  own,  O  Death  I 

We  know  when  moons  shall  wane. 
When  summer  birds  from  far  shall  cross  the  sea. 

When  autum's  hue  shall  tinge  the  golden  grain; 
But  who  shall  teach  us  when  to  look  for  thee ! 

Thou  art  where  billows  foam. 
Thou  art  where  music  melts  upon  the  air; 

Thou  art  around  us  in  our  peaceful  home. 
And  the  worid  calls  us  forth,  and  thou  art  thers. 

Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall,  ^ 

And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north  wind's  breath. 

And  stars  to  set ;  but  all, 
Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  O  Death  \  \ 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  GOSPEL  OP  JOHN. 

JOHN   U    1 18. 

(continued  fbom  third  numbkr,  paok  219.) 
19. 

What  gave  to  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  John  its  pe* 
culiar  and  distinguishing  external  form,  was  the  very  form 
i/vhich  the  adversaries  of  Christianity  used  in  their  dootriness 
they  called  them  ^  the  deeper  science,''  {gnosis.)^ 

The  origin  of  this  name  appears  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  time:  it  was  in  fact  the  wisdom  of  an  advanced,  a  new 
age,  which,  having  its  ideas  enlarged  on  every  side,  sought 
the  new  in  the  old^  and  drew  it  out  from  thence  as  a  deeper 
knowledge,  a  hidden,  mysterious  sense,  while  in  fact  it  intro- 
duced it  there  itself. 

If,  for  example,  the  Hebrews  introduced  and  collected  in 
their  old  sacred  books,  their  wider  view  of  things,  which  they 
borrowed  from  abroad,  this  was  Onosisy  an  tnncr,  conceal^ 
-  knowledge;  for  no  common  eye  could  find  it  there,  unless  it 
were  shewn  it  through  tradition  or  revelation.  These  were  the 
two  channels  of  all  Gnosis.  The  teacher  either  gave  oat  his 
higher  knowledge  as  tradition,  which  he  had  received  from 
his  master,  and  he  from  his,  till  finally  the  tradition  rested  in 
Abraham  or  Adam;  or  he  believed,  like  Fhilo,  that  be  received 
it  in  an  ecstac^  from  God  himself;--«a  conception  very  nata« 
ral  to  meditative  solitaries,  and  which  niijznt  well  have  oc* 
curred  to  him.  This  paved  the  way  to  Theurgy,  and  to  all 
manner  of  active  and  passive  supernatural  operations^t 

*Thore  hmi  been  much  dispote  about  Onons  and  OnottUi^  from  which  veiy  Utile haS 
been  made  oat|  because  they  have  not  distinguished  between  the  difienat  kinds  of 
Onons  and  the  sectw  of  GnotUet;  nor  have  they  looked  for  its  sources  where  they 
were  certainly  to  be  found,  in  the  nftff,  mj/fUriout  and  higher  ffrlie,  which  they  in* 
Uoduced  out  of  respect  for  the  authority  of  old  scripturps,  customs  and  tradiiiooi. 
This  was  done  by  various  peoples  to  various  writing^  and  customs:  hence  the  Qn»* 
fit  was  equally  various :  it  became  at  last^  from  the  circumsunces  of  the  time,  a  mix* 
ture  ofOrphic-Pythagorean-Platonic-Zoroasterian-Jewish  ideas,  and  its  forms  va- 
ried with  countries,  heads,  societies  and  objects.  This  course  or  the  stream  can  \m 
clearly  shewn  from  history:  it  will  resolve  all  the  difficulty  respecting  the  a^  of 
the  Onons.  I  hope  to  treat  this  more  at  large  in  a  work  about  **  the  ^irii  qf 
CMsHanUy  at  its  foundaUonJ*^ 

fin  the  dress  of  the  old  Grecian  Mythology,  the  way  between  gods  and  men  w«s 
more  agreeable  and  more  easy  than  it  could  be  rrpresented  in  the  persooificatioas  of 
this  new  abstract  mythology.  Hence  the  expressiveness,  which  characterises  tho 
Neo-Platonic  philosophy  and  poetry,  and  which  no  Fabulist,  no  Theuncist,  no 
founder  of  mysteries,  could  ever  take  away  from  it:  For  this  Onosis  alwayere- 
tnainad  a  hiddeOi  a  forotd  nom^  a  mixmn  of  old  astd  niw  tinei.    It  was  noi  soar 
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30. 

Delusion  and  deception  were  inseparable  from  this  Gnosis: 
deception  from  within,  deception  from  without.  Gifts,  which 
were  such  exclusive  property,  which  were  received  through 
inspiration  from  above,  or  through  traditions  from  Pythago- 
ras, Plato,  Abraham  and  Moses,  or  through  rare  or  single 
manuscripts,  only  to  be  found  in  Alexandria,  were  of  course 
not  readily  disposed  of.  They  were  not  imparted  to  every 
one:  Schools  were  formed,  and  these  schools  were  called 
^^  the  teaching  of  the  sages  ofold.^^  In  this  way  Zoroaster's 
state  and  temple  service  came  to  have  its  three  orders,  disci- 
ples, roasters  and  past  masters:  So  Pythagoras  had  his  or- 
ders, and  enjoined  a  silence  of  years  upon  his  initiates:  so 
there  crept  in  gradually,  even  where  there  were  no  peculiarly 
secret  associations,  a  distinction  between  the  exoteric  anid 
esoteric  instruction,  merely  because  a  new  time  was  com- 
menting upon  an  old  one.  Old  laws  and  customs  were  in- 
tended to  nave  force  where  they  could  have  it  no  longer:  they 
did  not  wish  to  pull  down  the  decaying  temple,  and  they  had 
not  the  heart  to  say  what  it  wanted  for  the  times.  Accord- 
ingly this  kindled  in  it  the  flame,  Gnosis^  which  thev  did  not 
suffer  every  unworthy  one  to  gaze  upon,  lest  it  should  be  per- 
vertjsd  from  its  uses. 

31. 

So  was  it,  for  instsiiice,  with  the  philosophy  of  Plato.  Ac^ 
cording  to  its  age  it  wore  the  dress  of  mythology;  but  this 
Bse  was  now  no  more.  His  Jupiter  and  Eros,  the  Jews  and 
Jifeo-Hatonists,  could  not  use  with  the  same  propriety  with 
which  he  had  once  introduced  them  in  attic  phrase:  they  re- 
Jined  upon  them*  They  explained,  omitted,  rendered  anew, 
passed  over  in  silence,  refused  to  communicate  to  all,  and 
made  cldsses  among  their  disciples:  the  genius  of  the  times 
}iad  changed^  and,  si^ce  they  did  not  remark  the  change,  or 
were  unwilling  to  mention  it,  they  taught  the  Gnosis^  or  truth 
chained  to  unreal  things,  contained  in  antiquated  forms.  * 

J>  ■  ■    .  ti...     .  .1  ■  >  I.  .     II  ■,■■!  I  > 

Pytbmgoms  and  Plato  speaking  to  iheir  scholan,  as  they  formerly  did  in  Crotona  and 
Athens;  it  was  the  teacher  of  traditions,  speaking  to  his  pupils— the  mystic  to  his 
initiated,  or  even  the  Demon  to  the  Daivmxnuomeno^  (Demoniac.) 

*If  one  wishes  to  see  an  ideal  of  the  Jewish-Hellenistic  Gnosis,  let  him  read  the 
.descriptions  of  wisdom  in  the  hook  of  Siraeh  and  the  so  called  book  of  Wisdom, 
{mnush  zxiv :  1—47.  zlii :  15—26.  43—50.  Wudom  i :  6—19.)  He  wiU  see  here, 
4>n  the  one  head,  how  the  ideas  of  wisdom  were  then  eiriaiged,  both  as  respects  phy- 
siology, politics  and  religion ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  1^  much  they  Strove  \m 
#]othe  them  in  the  old  lorras,  the  old  history  o/tbe  peoplf. 
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22. 

But  wo  to  the  times  in  which  men  think  that  they  must  con- 
vert the  light  of  day,  the  shining  sun,  into  a  mere  torch  of  light, 
lest  it  should  hurt  their  eyes!  and  blessings  to  the  man  who 
at  least  does  not  misuse  his  buried  lamp  for  secret  deception! 
A  light,  which,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Dons,  must  be  brought  up 
from  the  grave  of  Zoroaster,  Moses,  Pythagoras  or  Plato,  and 
not  rise  in  mid-day,  is  a  dangerous  night*light  in  the  hands  of 
every  idle  man. 

23. 

To  speak  freely,  to  what  was  Gnosticist,  that  half  true  and 
half  false  distinction  of  an  inner  and  an  outer  doctrine,  most 
indebted?     To  the  misery  and  weakness  of  the  times* 

After  the  nurseries  of  Grecian  philosophy,  the  republics, 
were  brought  under  the  yoke,  philosophy,  while  it  parted  with 
its  natural  aspect,  lost  at  the  same  time  its  original  determi- 
nate and  practical  character:  it  went  into  exile.  In  Asia,  in 
Egypt,  in  Rome, — every  where  it  was  but  a  slave  or  freed- 
woman,  on  whom  they  imposed  at  will  every  good  or  evil 
service. 

The  concjuests  of  Alexandria  had  mingled  together  the 
modes  of  thmking  of  all  nations,  although  they  could  not  root 
out  their  primitive^  characteristic,  national  ideas,  {urandenien)\ 
For,  though  in  Persia  the  state  religion  of  Zoroaster  had  fallen 
to  the  ground,  yet  his  system,  his  castes  of  priests,  remained. 
Thrown  thus  out  of  their  genuine  sphere  of  action,  what  could 
they  be,  in  course  of  time,  but  a  band  of  impostors,  whose  es- 
tablishment and  whose  symbols  were  perverted.  From  the 
name,  magj  or  priest,  so  honored  in  the  Persian  state,  came 
the  sorcerer,  the  impostor,  {magus*)  Greeks,  returning  to  Ae 
west,  carried  with  them  spurious  writings  of  Zoroaster,  set 
up  the  mysteries  of  Mythra,  and  spread  them  by  fraud  and 
delusion.  From  distracted  Egvpt  were  brought  forth  the 
the  mysteries  of  Osiris  and  of  Iris,  in  a  form  certainly  diffe- 
rent from  any  under  which  the  old  temples  had  known  them, 
and  at  last  became  a  laughing-stock  to  the  Romans. 

24. 

Still  more  decidedly  did  the  misery  of  the  times  lead  to 
Gnosticism,  from  the  fact,  that,  through  the  wars  of  Alexan- 
der's successors,  and  the  splendid  conquests  of  the  Romans, 
which  soon  followed,  all  the  institutions  of  the  conquered  na- 
tions were  obliged  to  part  with  their  genius,  their  essential 
power,  without  receiving  any  thing  better  in  its  place.  Na- 
tive inhabitants  were  not  suffered  to  act  out  in  their  national 
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character;  countries  were  stripped  of  their  peculiar  blessings; 
every  thinker,  who  could  do  it,  drew  himself  back,  fled  to  the 
deserts,  and  thought  over  the  evil  of  the  worlds  an  evil  to 
which  he  could  see  no  limits.  Pressed  down  by  the  misery 
of  Uie  times,  he  began  to  think  depreciatingly  of  all  mankind: 
He  consoled  himself  with  speculations  about  the  pure^  original 
beingj  and  with  calculating  how  many  orders  of  sons  our  race 
must  have  fallen  down  to  be  so  low !  and  from  that  he  very  natu- 
rally would  pass  to  projects  and  hopes  of  his  future  restoration* 

25. 

In  short,  the  victories  and  oppressions  themselves,  what 
could  they  prove  but  internal  weakness  and  licentiousness, 
and  all-consuming  luxury  ?  With  it  came  silent  Nemesis,  auick 
to  punish :  She  punished  inexorably,  mysteriously,  dreadlully. 
The  oppressed  turned  traitors;  they,  whose  national  doctrine 
and  national  science  had  been  taken  from  them,  brought  all 
their  ingenuity  a^d  toil  to  bear  upon  one  object,  viz.:  to  profit 
by  the  wants  or  the  luxury  of  others,  and  to  miscolour  for 
their  own  advantage  the  little  light  which  here  and  there  was 
still  burning  on.  The  soft  voluptuary,  unnerved  by  extorted 
wealth,  by  pride  and  dissipation,  had  no  powers  left  for  an^ 
thing  else  than  merely  to  believe*  Absorbed  in  care  about  his 
wretched  life,  tremblmg  before  the  future  and  the  powers  un- 
seen, too  timid  and  too  impotent  to  study  the  course  of  nature, 
he  offered  himself  a  willing  victim  to  fables,  prophecies,  in- 
spirations, initiations,  flatteries  and  frauds.  No!  Bellona  is 
not  the  guardian  goddess  of  our  race,  the  benefactress  of  man- 
kind: She  destroys,  and  builds  not  up;  with  the  smoke  she 
leaves  behind,  she  darkens  the  hearts  and  the  eyes,  and  in 
the  prey  which  she  hugs,  she  spreads  the  surest  destruction. 

26. 

Such  were  the  times  before  and  after  the  coming  of  Christ* 
And  is  it  to  be  wondered  that,  when  the  heavenly  drops  of 
his  doctrine  sank  into  this  boiling  whirlpool  of  powerless, 
vague  opinions,  hopes  and  speculations,  tne  waves  closed  in 
onfall  sides,  to  swallow  up  tne  drops  and  absorb  them  into 
their  own  substance?  The  so  called  Gnostics j*  whom  we 
know  only  through  Christianity,  rose  like  water-bubbles  on 
the  surface  of  Christianity,  and  vanished  in  its  stream.  From 
Simon  Magus  down,  they  were  all  founders  of  sects — ^meta- 

^hsy  appeared  openly  at  the  close  of  tiie  firat  and  beginning  of  the  second  con- 
tury;  but,  that  the  germ  of  their  Gnosis  had  existed  there  still  earlier,  and  had 
flourished  under  different  names,  is  matter  of  plain  inference  from  the  above  facts. 
They,  the  Christian  Gnoetics,  should  not  be  called  a  school  of  philosophy,  still  lesf 
of  any  peculiar  oriental  philosc^by:  they  were  sectarians,  each  of  whom  formed  a 
lystem  for  himself. 

Vol.  Vin.— 33. 
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physical  expounders,  who  wished  to  &stea  upon  Chxistianity 
their  speculations  about  God,  creation,  the  human  race,  and 
about  the  origin  and  final  expulsion  of  evil  in  the  world;  who 
each  made  a  religion  for  himself,  beyond  the  bounds  of  rea- 
son, and  saw  only  himself  therein.  That  loud  call,  ^The 
Saviour  has  come,^  had  drawn  them  forth  hurriedly  from  their 
holes;  and  so  they  all  set  out  to  show,  each  from  his  own  ge- 
nealogical tables  and  figures,  what  celestial  eon  this  redeemer 
must  necessarily  be;  how  their  own  eastern  or  western  dreams 
could  be  made  to  correspond  with  his  person  and  appearance, 
and  in  what  way,  according  to  their  sense,  the  salvation  of 
the  world  could  be  alone  hoped  for.  After  what  we  have  re- 
marked of  Zoroaster,  Plato  and  Philo,  and  what  the  whole 
bitterhistory  of  the  dissentions  of  those  times  proves,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  but  present,  merely  as  a  sort  of  child's  pJay,  a 
few  of  the  phantoms  of  the  imaginations  of  these  metaphysi- 
cal expounders  of  Christianity.  As  to  their  origin  and  worth, 
they  will  speak  for  themselves. 

(to  b£  continued.) 
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Light  must  still  come.    'Tis  but  our  dawning  hour — 

The  drowsy  soul  must  feel  its  Godlike  power. 

O  not  in  morning  dreams  of  wealth  and  fame. 

Must  thou,  America,  pollute  thy  name. 

And  while  the  daybreak  gleams  around  thee,  steep 

Thy  freeborn  youth  in  enervating  sleep. 

T  was  not  for  this  our  venerated  sires 

Tilled  the  bleak  wilds,  and  marched  through  battle  fires. 

When  war's  wild  night  with  whirlwind  fuiy  roared. 

When  those  brave  hearts  their  blood  so  freely  poured. 

It  was  not  that  their  children  then  unborn 

Should  doze  away  in  dreams  this  peaceful  mom. 

But  by  their  cruel  stripes  while  we  are  healed, 

Let  us  receive  the  light  from  them  concealed; 

Shame  on  us,  if  we  think  the  task  is  wrought. 

And  the  goal  won,  which  they  so  fondly  sought. 

The  scholar,  priest,  and  statesman  still  must  see 

More  truth  and  freedom  for  the  true  and  free. 

Truth  that  outlives  all  visionarv  dreams, — 

Freedom  which  t^^and  not  which  only  seems — 

And  both  illumined  by  the  Light  above. 

And  sanctified  by  the  great  law  of  Love; 

When  man  meets  man  no  more  with  tyrant's  rod, 

The  brother  of  his  race— the  child  of  God.  c  p.  c 
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PERSECUTION  OF  THE  JEWS  AT  BAMASCm. 

RBSTOHATION   of  tH£  JEWS   TO   PALESTINS* 

^Butth^moct  baiefa€«d  sett  of  tjrnmny  and  oppiessiairwvTe  pmetited  agaiiiit 
the  Jews,  who  were  entirely  out  of  the  protection  of  law,  were  extremely  odious,  from 
the  bigo^  of  the  people,  and  were  abandoned  to  the  immeasurable  rapacity  of  the 
King  tod  ministry. 

^  Bestdet  many  other  indignities  to  which  they  were  continually  exposed,  it  aypean 
that  they  were  once  all  thrown  into  prison,  and  the  sum  of  sixty  thousand  marks 
exacted  for  their  liberty.  At  another  time,  Isaac,  the  Jew,  paid,  alone,  five  thou- 
sand one  handled  maxfts;  Brua,  three  thousand  marks;  Jumet,  two  thousand ;  Be»- 
iiet|  five  hundred :  At  another,  Secoria,  widow  of  David,  the  Jew,  of  Oxfovd,  was 
lequired  to  pay  six'thousand  marks;  and  she  was  delivered  over  to  six  of  the  richest 
and  discreetest  Jews  in  EIhgiand,  who  were  to  answer  for  the  same. 

^*  Heniy  Hi.  borrowed  five  thousand  marks  from  the  Earl  of  Cornwall ;  and,  fbt 
his  repayment,  consigned  over  to  him  all  the  Jews  in  England.  The  revenue  arising 
from  exactions  apon  this  nation,  was  so  considerable^  that  there  was  a  particular 
Coiiit  of  Exchequer  set  apart  for  managing  it.'' 

Such  is  the  lan^age  of  Mr*  Hume:  and  what  a  wretched 
picture  of  the  social  and  political  condition  of  the  Jews  does 
It  present!  They  were  literally  outcasts  previous  to  and  un- 
der the  reign  of  John — disowned  by  the  church,  out  of  the 
protection  of  the  law,  martyrs  to  the  rapacity  of  tyrants,  ot 
the  fiercer  bigotry  of  the  people.  Nor  have  many  years 
elapsed  since  this  oppression  has  ceased — since  kings  thought 
it  no  wrong,  and  their  subjects  no  injustice,  for  pelf  or  for 
revenge,  to  torture  and  torment  this  lone  and  forsaken  race. 

But  tfie  civilized  world  has  ^own  wiser,  and  England  is  itt 
part  redeemed  from  this  ini(juity.  The  throne  on  which  the 
8axon  sat  is  still  firm,  and  the*  power  to  rule  still  centers 
there;  but,  fortunately  for  society,  this  power  is  limited  by 
law,  so  that  the  successors  of  John  and  Iienry  dare  no  Joftger 
outrage  the  person,  or  seize  the  property,  of  the  poorest  peas- 
ant in  the  land.  The  spirit  of  the  people,  too,  has  become 
more  liberal  and  enlarged.  Socially,  the  Jews  are  now  scarcely 
oppressed.  They  are  left  free  to  win,  if  they  can,  the  goat 
of  distinction;  and  on  'change,  in  the  legislature,  in  the 
walks  of  literature  and  in  society,  may  reach  the  highest  rank* 
As  some  evidence  of  this  reform,  and  in  broad  ccmtrast,  toO| 
to  the  remarks  of  the  historian,  let  us  refer  to  the  call  for  a 
public  meeting,  over  which  a  member  of  the  royal  family  was 
to  preside,  and  which  was  to  be  holden  within  trumpet  sound 
of  the  royal  residence  in  London. 

**  Oniel^  to  (Jm  Jews  pi  i>aiyuetetis.— The  barbarity  of  the  ruleri  in  tfaii  diy 
QVght  not  to  be  borne  by  civilized  Europe,  and  Govemmeot  should  interfefe-  to  eiw 
rest  and  panish  &em.  Let  tfierejbea  full  meeting  this  evening  to  determine  what, 
ought  to  be  done.    The  Duke  of  &usex  will  take  the  chair.*^ 
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And  SQFely,  if  ever  there  was  good  cause  either  for  sympa- 
thy or  interference)  that  cause  may  be  found  in  the  fiendish 
oppression  of  the  Jews  at  Damascus.  Our  readers  are  £Euni- 
liar  with  the  story:  Yet  we  doubt  if  thejr  are  familiar  with 
the  extent  of  the  malice  which  dictated  tliis  oppression,  or  of 
the  inhuman  means  which  were  invented  to  gratify  it.  Let 
us  brieflly  recite  the  facts.  An  old  priest,  belonging  to  Da- 
mascus, suddenly  disappeared.  What  became  of  him  no  one 
knew — no  trace  of  him  could  be  discovered.  But  a  chaige 
was  made  that  the  Jews  had  murdered  him;  and  forthwith 
the  most  wealthy  and  influential  among  them  were  seized. 
They  were  allowed  to  make  no  defence.  The  rulers  of  Dar 
mascus  condemned  them  unheard,  and  at  once  applied  the 
torture  to  wring  from  them  a  confession  of  guilt.  The  list 
of  tortures  applied  will  best  inform  us  of  their  demon-like 
conduct,  and  for  this  end  we  shall  enumerate  them. 

«<1.  Flogging. 

2.  Soaking  persons  in  large  tanks  of  cold  water  in  th^ 
clothes. 

3.  The  Head  Machine^  by  which  the  eyes  are  pressed  out  of 
their  sockets, 

4.  Tying  up  parts  of  the  body,  and  ordering  the  soldiers  to 
twist  and  so  contort  the  limbs,  that  the  sufierers  grew  mad 
from  pam. 

5.  Compelling  those  seized  to  stand  upright  for  three  days, 
not  alio wmg  them  to  lean  against  the  wall,  and  having  their 
bodies  pierced  by  the  bayonets  of  sentinels,  if  they  fell  down. 

6.  Dragging  them  over  a  court-yard  by  the  ears,  until  the 
blood  gushed  out. 

7.  Having  thorns  driven  in  between  their  nails,  and  the 
flesh  of  the  fingers  and  the  toes. 

8.  Having  fire  set  to  their  beards,  until  their  faces  are  singed. 

9.  Candles  held  under  their  noses,  so  that  the  flame  nses 
up  into  the  nostrils.'' 

^  Horrible  as  is  this  conduct,  whether  we  look  at  the  demo- 
niac malice  of  the  chiefs,  or  the  agony  of  the  tortured  Jews, 
let  us^  dwell  upon  it  only  to  enquire  what  good  may  spring 
from  it:  For  never  could  Heaven  witness,  or  man  bear  such 
outrage,  without  instantly  and  necessarily  commencing  a  pro- 
cess of  cure.  One  result  will  be  to  dispel  that  coldness,  that 
prejudice,  that  feeling  of  scorn,  which  Christians  so  often 
manifest  towards  the  Jews.  This  state  of  mind,  from  other 
causes,  was  slowly  but  certainly  changing.  ^But  this  cause 
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iwUI  awaken  a  true  sympathy,  and  start  rapidly  into  bein^  a 
nobler,  manlier  spirit.  We  cannot  witness  suiTering  with  m-* 
difference:  we  cannot  witness  dire  wrong  committed  with' 
out  uplifting  an  arm  to  remove  it.  But  to  behold  this  suffer^ 
ing  and  this  wrong  brought  about,  not  from  rivalry,  or  a  bold 
revenge,  but  from  avarice,  from  a  satanic  love  of  pelf,  and 
not  to  move  Heaven  and  earth  to  purify  and  punish  it,  is  a 
moral  impossibility.  We  may  look  therefore  for  a  closer  union 
between  Jew  and  Christian.  Another  result  will  follow  from 
this  persecution,  which  will  be  no  less  beneficial:  It  will  bind 
together  as  one  man  the  scattered  tribes  of  Israel.  Whither- 
soever news  of  this  outrage  has  been  borne,  it  has  stirred  them 
up  as  they  have  not  been  stirred  up  for  centuries;  and,  in  their 
synagogues  and  in  public  meetings,  by  letters  and  in  speeches^ 
they  have  poured  out  their  feelings,  calling  upon  the  powers 
of  the  earth  to  redeem  their  brethren  from  oppression,  and  ap- 
pealing to  their  race  to  make  common  cause  against  the  chiefs 
of  Damascus.  Nor  will  the  appeal  be  in  vain.  The  deep 
voice  of  sympathy,  ringing  through  all  Europe  in  favor  of 
the  oppressed  Jews  at  Damascus,  together  with  their  own 
deeper  conviction,  burning  to  utter  itselfand  to  act,  will  scatter 
prejudice  and  disarm  bigotry,  and  may  wake  a  power  in  the 
plains  of  Judea  which  will  crush  the  despotism  which  exists 
there,  and  make  that  Hebrew  land  resound  once  again  to 
Jewish  jubilees  in  solemn  worship  of  their  God. 

Palestine,  in  every  point  of  view,  stands  prominent  in  Chris- 
tian story.  Destitute  of  literature  or  art,  bare  of  the  ruined 
magnificence  of  the  ancient,  or  of  the  gorgeous  splendor  of 
the  modem  empires  around  her;  shut  out  from  the  stirring 
and  civilizing  influences  of  commerce — standing  in  all  respects 
insulated  and  alone, — still  it  is  the  land  above  all  other  lands 
which  most  excites  our  interest  and  touches  our  affections. 
It  is  the  cradle  of  our  religion.  There  alone  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  world,  was  the  worship  of  the  living  God  maintained. 
Amid  the  scoffs  and  scornincs  and  persecutions  which  that 
worship  occasioned;  amid  idolatry  and  under  the  ban  of  idola- 
ters— whether  broken  by  oppression,  or  borne  down  by  a 
galling  slavery ,^ — Palestine  was  true  to  the  faith  and  teadi- 
mgs  of  her  fathers.  But  a  higher  honor  belongs  to  her.  It  is 
the  land  which  gave  life  and  light  to  all.  Tnere,  in  a  rude 
hamlet,  among  her  sequestered  hills,  eighteen  centuries  ago, 
a  being  was  lK)rn,  who,  by  his  word  and  teachings,  was  to  re- 
cast society,  and  rescue  man  from  barbarism.  Unknown  al- 
most in  his  day,  lost  sight  of  amid  the  glare  of  Roman  arms 
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and  Grecian  art,  he  still  lives,  the  redeemer  of  man.  Know- 
ing this  to  be  true,  who  can  think  of  Palestine,  of  her  loneli- 
ness, her  sorrow, her  gloom,  without  a  thrill!  He  has  no  hu- 
man heart  who  can  look  upon  the  birthplace  of  our  religion^ 
and  of  Jesus,  with  apathy  or  mdifference. 

The  Jews,  too,  of  all  people  whom  we  know,  are  the  most 
wonderful*  Despised  though  they  have  been,  despised  though 
they  they  are— wanderers  upon  the  face  of  the  earth — ^known 
everywhere  and  everywhere  oppressed, — still  are  they  linked 
with  earth's  mightiest  events.  They  are  a  peculiar  people; 
and  we  must  regard  them  with  the  most  intense  interest.  Be- 
hold them  in  the  day  of  their  power.  They  stand  alone.  Feel« 
ing  that  they  are  tne  chosen  of  God,  they  hold  no  intercourse 
With  other  nations,  and  neither  give  nor  ask  for  sympathy. 
A  proud  spirit  fires  them — a  spirit  which  can  brook  no  con- 
tamination, which  trusts  its  own  strength;  and,  in  the  tower- 
ing gloom  of  its  pride,  defies  the  scowl  of  a  world.  Behold 
them  in  the  day  of  their  defeat.  That  spirit  is  still  unbroken. 
Referring  back  to  their  ancient  glory,  they  suffer  patiently  the 
direst  ills,  full  of  faith  that  that  glory  will  be  theirs  aeain. 
They  resist  not;  but,  centering  oJI  their  feelings  in  themselves, 
the  more  they  are  oppressed,- — returning  hate  for  scorn — ^a 
sullen  resentment  for  the  world's  contumely, — they  are  breth- 
ren and  men  of  Palestine  still,  though  born  iar  from  that  sa- 
cred soil,  and  from  each  other.  Who  can  view  such  conduct 
with  indifference,  or  read  the  history  of  such  a  people  with 
apathy!  It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  Heaven  had  meant  that 
the  eyes  of  man  should  rest  upon  that  land  and  follow  that 
people.  Never  since  the  deatn  of  our  Saviour  has  Palestine 
been  free  from  public  calamities.  Roman  and  Barbarian, 
Saracen  and  Moslem,  and  Crusader  and  Egyptian,  in  turn  have^ 
desolated  her  fair  and  fertile  fields,  and  marked  them  by  fire 
and  blood.  And  the  Jews — where  and  what  are  they  ?  Dwel- 
lers in  all  nations,  yet  without  a  country — ^living  in  all  lands^ 
£et  united  as  one  nation — fixed  in  numbers,  amid  a  general 
Lcrease — what  an  anomaly,  what  a  contradiction  to  all  the 
taws  of  society  and  human  progress,  do  they  present!^  They 
have  been  so  visited,  and  are  so  marked,  we  must  believe^  for 
a  benevolent  and  glorious  end.  Let  us  then  glance  at  the 
enquiry  we  hare  suggested,  viz.,  the  return  and  restoration  of 
flie  Jews  to  Palestine — trusting,  meanwhile,  that  our  readers^, 
^whether  they  believe  such  is  to  be  the  result  or  not,)  will  so 
far  sympathize  with  us  as  to  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  to  cheer  and 
elevate  a  race  who  have  shewn  such  fidelity  to  their  prin- 
ciples. 
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In  discussing  this  question,  it  is  common  to  rely  upon  pro- 
phecy. This  point  we  shall  not  touch.  We  would  not  speak 
lightly  of  those  who  conisder  this  the  true  issue;  we  concur, 
indeed,  in  the  common  belief:  but  there  are  other  considera- 
tions, we  think,  which,  to  say  the  least,  will  have  no  small 
agency  in  determining  this  matter.  The  physical  force  of  the 
Jews,  the  policy  of  Europe,  the  moral  conviction  of  Christian 
and  Jew^  on  this  subject — these  are  important  points,  and 
must  be  settled  upon  before  we  can  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
conclusion.  We  shall  confine  our  remarks  therefore  to  these 
points. 

As  to  the  policy  of  Europe  on  this  question — this  is  our 
first  topic.  The  East  is  becoming  the  centre  of  action.  It  is 
indeed  fairly  within  the  whirl  of  European  politics.  It  is 
clear  enough  therefore,  that  if  Great  Britain  so  willed  it,  that 
the  Egyptian  empire  could  be  severed,  and  Palestine  restpred 
to  the  Jews  without  a  resort  to  arms.  How  far  this  power 
might  be  disposed  so  to  act,  would  depend  upon  the  interest 
which  it  had  at  stake,  as  that  alone  would  determine  its 
policy.  What  then  is  the  position  of  Great  Britain  on  this 
subject?  Her  possessions  in  the  East  are  large  and  valuable* 
They  are  one  source  of  her  wealth  and  power,  and  she  would 
never  yield  them  up  while  she  had  the  ability  to  rule  over 
them.  Now  Russia  is  extending  her  boundaries  in  that  quar- 
ter of  the  world  in  every  direction,  and  seems  ambitious  to 
secure  universal  sway  there.  Great  Britain  feels  this,  and  has 
for  years  been  regularly  concentrating  her  forces  in  India^ 
not  merely  to  repel  invasion,  but  to  avert  if  possible  the  fur- 
ther growth  of  Russia.  Still,  with  all  her  means^  the  Au- 
tocrat possesses  one  important  advantage.  His  troops  may 
march  from  Moscow  to  the  Dardanelles,  may  skirt  British  In- 
dia,, may  scale  the  walls  of  China,  almost  without  quitting  his 
jurisdiction.  Nor  can  the  English  Government  overcome 
this  advantage,  and  place  itself  upon  an  equality  with  Russia, 
unless  it  has  exclusive  control  over  the  land  routes  to  the 
East,  and  the  countries  through  which  they  pass.  Egypt  i$ 
the  chief  route,  and  therefore,  whether  reference  be  tiad  to 
Russian  aggression,  or  the  security  of  the  India  possessions, 
Egypt  ought  to  be  imder  British  influence.  This  is  the  posi- 
tionof  Great  Britain;  and  thus  we  may  see,  not  only  the  causes 
which  have  made  the  East  the  centre  of  European  politics, 
but  learn  also  the  motives  which  would  induce  that  Govern- 
ment and  all  powers  opposed  to  Russia,  to  encourage  the  res- 
toration of  the  Jews  to  Palestine.  In  the  first  place  it  would 
not  answer  to  have  a  strong  empire  established  under  Egyp- 
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tian  rule,  as  free  ingress  and  egress  in  to  and  out  of  its  domin- 
ions, might  be  denied,  and  thus  make  British  India  more  li- 
liable  to  Russian  attack,  and  less  secure  from  internal  commo- 
tion. In  the  second  place,  it  might  entangle  Great  Britain  in 
wars  which  would  not  only  involve  her  in  enormous  expense^ 
but  endanger  her  whole  foreign  empire.  We  conclude,  there- 
fore, with  these  great  interests  at  risk,  that  she  will  encour- 
age the  growth  of  small  kingdoms  in  the  Egyptian  empire, 
that  for  this  end  she  would  willingly  limit  Egypt  to  her  an- 
cient boundaries,  and  as  willingly  restore,  or  aid  in  restoring, 
the  Jews  to  Palestine. 

We  are  confirmed  in  this  view  by  another  consideration. 
It  is  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  in  a  commercial  and  econo- 
mical point  of  view  to  bring  about  this  result.  Egypt  is  an 
agricultural  country.  It  produces  cotton,  rice  and  grain,  and, 
under  good  culture,  it  might  be  made  to  supply  all  her  wants* 
For  obvious  reasons  it  has  long  been,  and  is  now,  a  chief  ob- 
ject with  Great  Britain  to  obtam  these  articles  from  her  own 
colonies,  or  from  countries  dependent  upon  her.  If,  there- 
fore, Egypt  could  be  induced  to  cultivate  them  more  largely, 
that  object  could  be  at  once  attained.  But  to  effect  so  great 
a  change,  two  things  are  necessary;  First,  the  natives  mast 
own  a  portion  of  the  soil,  and  secondly,  they  must  receive  the 
rewards  of  their  labor.  As  things  now  are,  this  is  not  the  case. 
The  Pacha  owns  the  soil,  and  controls  the  labor  of  the  coon- 
try:  he  is  master  and  lord  of  both.  How  is  this  system 
to  be  altered?  How  are  the  people  to  know  their  rishts,  and 
to  obtain  them?  There  is  but  one  course:  Either  the  ruling 
Facha  must  be  deposed,  or  his  power  limited.  Now  one  or 
both  these  events  we  are  certain  will  take  place,  and  British 
influence  is  doing  no  little  to  speed  on  their  consummation. 
The  very  fact,  indeed,  that  the  East  is  becoming  the  centre 
of  action,  must  in  itself  stir  up  its  stagnant  mind,  and  give  an 
impulse  to  individual  effort  there  which  nothing  can  stop. 
Egypt  feels  it  already.  Habits  which  were  fixed,  manners 
which  were  thought  unalterable,  customs  which  nge  had  bal* 
lowed, have  yielded,  in  a  great  measure,  to  this  influence;  and 
now  that  steam  ships  ride  in  the  bay  of  Alexandria,  and  steam- 
boats break  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  and  the  roar  of  steam  cars, 
dashing  over  railwavs,  is  heard,  is  it  not  morally  certain  that 
the  Moslem  power  feas  ceased?  Its  despotism  will  bum  out 
by  its  own  fierceness,  or  be  put  out  by  the  growing  intelli- 
gence of  the  people.  Great  Britain  is  directly  interested,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  hastening  this  result  for  political  ends;  but 
i0he  is  as  directly  interested  for  commercisd  and  agricidtnial 
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purpoBes.  And  are  not  the  Jews  a  tommercbl  and  agrietA* 
tural  people t  To  plant  them  in  Palestine  than,  or  to  permit 
them  to  awell  there,  would  only  be  to  cany  out  her  great  ob- 
ject, viz.,  to  diyide  the  country  between  her  and  her  India 
possessions  into  small  kingdoms,  both  that  she  may  reach  these 
poeaessions  speedily  and  safely,  and  prepare  those  kingdoms, 
either  as  allies  or  colonies,  to  contribute  to  her  strength  and 
increase  her  resources,  by  supplying  her  home  marketl 

But  if  the  foreign  policy  and  home  int^ests  of  Great  Bri* 
tain  render  this  course  necessary  or  judicious,  we  are  no 
less  certain  that  her  people  would  second  it  with  a  full  and 
hearty  sympathy.  The  world  is  growing  freer.  Creeds  no 
longer  fetter  us,  and  formularies  no  longer  touch  the  common 
heart.  The  power  of  the  Church,  as  a  government,  is  gone! 
Men,  outgrowing  its  narrow  and  chilling  influences,  are  look- 
ing to  truth  as  the  beacon  and  bond  to  direct  and  bind  them 
tof$ether.  Prejudice  against  those  who  differ  with  us  about 
dogmas,  and  opposition,  occasioned  not  by  diversity  of  view 
as  to  Christian  hfe,  but  by  difierence  of  opinion,  are  soon  to 
be  as  a  t^  that  was  told«    And  with  these  sad  relics  of  the 

Gist,  so  Ml  in  their  day  of  mischief  and  misrule,  will  crumi- 
e  the  social  and  bigoted  oppression  that  has  so  loiat  borne 
down  the  Jewish  race.  And  will  this  be  all  t  Shall  Chris- 
tiaUB  merely  cease  to  oppress?  As  the  remembrance  of  the 
pasit  sufferings  of  the  Jews  comes  before  the  people^— as  their 
wrettgs,  so  crueUy  mflieted,  yet  so  patiently  borne,  rise  up  in 
long  line  before  them — they  will  feel  as  if  they  could  not  do 
enough  to  atone  for  their  fathers'  injustice.  What  relieves 
the'^.Mart  more  than  to  wipe  away  the  tears  of  a  brother 
whofie  peace  we  have  broken!  What  brings  joy  so  soon  to 
the  bosom  as  the  solace  we  offer  to  those  whose  hopes  we 
faa(ve  mmedt  What  restores  a  man  to  himself  so  quickly  as 
to  shieftd  him  whom  he  has  rudely  lorn  and  made  to  bleedl 
And  thus  would  a  Christian  people  feel  towards  the  Jews. 
They  would  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  so  offered  to  redeem 
the  cruelty  of  the  past,  and  lend  to  government  aU  their  moral 
sya^pathy,  in  order  to  bind  up  the  broken  hopes,  and  realise 
the  iaith  of  Israel.  They  would  do  this,  too,  the  more  ea^* 
nesdy  and  stroa^y,  because  tiiey  bdieve  that  the  Jews  were 
once  the  chosen  of  God,  and  that  he  has  decneed  their  retorn 
in  peaoe  and  happiness  to  their  sacred  and  ancient  home. 
TaenJrtttg^  therofore,  at  the  present  state  of  the  world,  and  at 
eSsets  which  mve  sprin^mg  from  canses  fiunOiar  to  all,  wa 
ML  saft  an  sayins  tnat  &  Government  of  Great  Britain  coold 
maiw  no  move  urtuch  would  be  more  earaiestly  and  enthusi* 
VojuVm.— 34. 
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akticaBy  mmported  by  her  people  than  the  restoratkni  of  tbe 
Jews  to  Palestine* 

Let  European  policy  and  feeling,  however,  be  as  th^  mayt 
other  things  are  required  before  this  end  can  be  accompliBlied. 
The  Jews  must  have  the  ability  and  the  will  to  gain  Palestme 
before  it  can  become  their  country:  let  this  be  our  second  aiH 
quiry.  Careful  calculators  estimate  their  population  at  between 
four  and  five  millions  of  souls;  few  lower  than  four,  ncme  hi^b* 
er  than  five.    Thus  are  they  distributed: 

In  Europe,  3,300,000,  of  whom  800,000  are  in  PcAand  and 
Russia,  and  500,000  in  Austria. 

In  Africa,  500,000,  of  whom  300,000  are  in  Morocco. 

In  America,  North  and  South,  10,000. 

In  Asia,  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  1^400,000. 

This  statement  we  suppose  to  be  nearly  correct.  Bat  ^nre 
shall  consider  the  Jews,  m  round  numbers,  as  amounting  to 
four  millions  and  a  half  of  souls.  Now  could  they  obtain  oat 
of  this  multitude  of  people  a  force  sufficient  to  defend  Paiee* 
tine,  or  could  they  with  that  force  set  possession  of  it?  Tlv- 
key,  we  know,  has  lost  all  foothold  there.  Her  government, 
then,  would  not  interfere  in  this  matter.  The  Pacha  of  Egjnpt 
is  the  only  power  who  would  resist  the  Jews,  inasmuch  as  ne 
claims  Palestine  as  a  part  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  first  questioo 
would  be  whether  they  could  successfully  resist  him.  On  this 

Eoint  there  will  be,  we  imagine,  no  diversity  of  opinion.  They 
ave  the  physical  force  to  do  it.  Give  the  Jews  possessioo  of 
Palestine,  and  Egypt  with  her  armies,  and  her  fleets,  and  bar 
despotic  rulers,  could  make  no  impression  there.  It  is  often 
supposed,  because  the  Jews  are  so  scattered,  that  their  fiirces 
must  be  much  weakened,  and  that  they  could  have  notUng 
like  unity  of  action.  But  this  difficulty  is  more  seemii^  than 
real.  The  Jews  in  Europe  and  America,  for  the  most  port, 
live  under  military  rule;  consequently,  they  have  learned  more 
of  the  military  art  than  the  mass  of  Egyptians  can  pos^ily 
know;  and  hence  are  they  better  prepared  to  condoct  a 
war  than  they  have  ever  been.  Nor  would  this  separation 
prevent  an  effective  union.  The  Jews  are  not  settled  any- 
where. The  active  force  among  them  especially  are  ready' 
to  move  at  short  notice,  and  could  do  so  without  loss  of  prop- 
erty, or  the  sacrifice  of  any  interests.  Nay,  we  believe  that 
an  order  to  march  for  this  object,  would  be  regarded  by  a  ma* 
jority  of  them  as  a  positive  temporal  good.  So&r,  then,  as 
we  can  judge,  the  fact  that  the^  are  so  widely  scattered,  would 
prove  a  Uessing,  not  a  hurt:  it  has  most  assuredly  stroigth* 
enedt  ^ot  weakened  them;  and  as  it  would  not  prevent  tmsr 
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naAoh^  we  may  conclude  that  they  could^  if  once  in  possession 
of  Palestine,  retain  it. 

But  this  is  thedifliculty.  How  are  they  to  get  possession^ 
of  the  country?  Egypt  holds  it.  She  has  there  her  walled  and 
fortified  cities,  her  armed  soldiers,  and  a  large  fleet  upon  the 
"waters,  to  insure  peace  within,  and  ward  off  attacks  from 
without.  Besides,  invading  armies  labor  always  under  seri- 
ous difficulties.  They  require  large  means  to  support  them. 
Thev  require,  too,  what  they  rarely  have,  and  what  it  is  hard 
to  obtain — ^a  perfect  knowledge  of  localities,  facilities  of  loco^ 
motion,  food  and  forage,  and  double  the  number  of  men  that 
18  necessary  to  defend  a  country.  Now  bow  are  the  Jews  to 
master  these  difficulties?  If  they  have  the  force  to  maintain 
possession  of  Palestine,  provided  they  were  there,  have  they 
the  ability  to  obtain  that  possession?  We  think  they  have. 
As  to  mere  means,  they  possess  them.  They  are  wealthy 
enough  to  prosecute  a  seven  years'  war;  (and  of  their  readi- 
ness to  do  it  we  shall  speak  presently.)  As  to  the  other  diffi- 
oolties  referred. to,  we  shall  not  sav  that  they  would  not  feel 
them;  but  we  do  say  that  they  would  offer  no  serious  obstacle. 
It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  mighty  host  of  Israel  is  en- 
camp^ ui  Asia,  and  Asiatic  Turkey;  that  1,400,000  Jews 
dwell  inland  near  Palestine;  that  they  are  familiar  with  its 
resources,  and  know  well  its  hills  and  valleys,  its  plains 
andnioantains,  its  mountain  fastnesses  and  wilderness.  A 
move  upon  Palestine  bv  their  brethren,  then,  could  hardly 
be  csUed  an  invasion;  this  home  support,  at  any  rate,  would 
divest  it  of  all  the  usual  difficulties  of  invasion,  and  so  far  aa 
knowledge  of  the  country,  facilities  of  locomotion,  and  food 
and  forage,  are  concerned,  it  is  clear  there  could  be  none.  But 
larger  faraefits  must  flow  from  this  cause.  These  Jewish  men 
who  live  there  are  watching  with  lynx-eyed  keenness  every 
movement  of  their  despotic  rulers:  are  listening  with  fearful 
acuteness  to  every  murmur  borne  on  the  passing  breeze;  and 
witii  hearts,  pantmg  for  action,  yet  patient  as  if  they  felt  no 
wrong,  all  on  fire,  yet  calm  as  if  no  heat  were  there,  ai'e  ready 
to  proclaim  to  their  brethren  when  the  How  shall  be  struck* 
We  think,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  Pacha  has  control 
over  Palestine,  that  the  Jews  could  not  only  muster  force 
enough  to  drive  him  out,  but  retain  its  possession^  despite  of- 
hit  walled  cities  and  forts,  his  armies  and  fleets. 
.  But  after  all  we  rely  most  strongly  on  the  nfioral  convictions 
of  the  Jews  on  this  subject.  Faith  will  move  mountams. 
Entbofiasm  will  defeat  numbers,  and  break  through  and  over- 
come difficulties  which  seem,  iqvmrihbw  THa-  tv^iorh-SUKiss 
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mastered  Europeim  skill  among  their  ^d  hSls  and  vaUeyi; 
and  the  untutored  Circassian  is  seen  now  beating  baek  firooi 
bis  mountain  lair  hosts  of  Russian  soldiery.  It  is  wetl,  we 
knoW)  to  possess  power,  to  own  means,  to  know  that  aa  in- 
structed army  stands  ready  to  resist  attack  and  defend  cKir 
homes.  But  it  is  better  for  to  have  faith,  to  bum  with  entiio* 
siasm,  to  realize  that  we  are  right,  and  rely  upon  the  mml 
power  which  that  conviction  brings*  Now  the  Jews  ao  ML 
They  have  that  realisation  and  that  conviction.  Palestine  k 
their  country,  and  unalterably  have  they  resolved  to  regain  it 
Go  where  they  will,  live  how  they  may,  be  they  wise  or  igno- 
rant^  virtuous  or  depraved,  energetic  or  listless,  this  thought, 
whenever  uttered,  tnrills  every  Jewish  heart.  It  is  heard  in 
the  low  wail  of  the  solemn  Hebrew  hymn,  sung  amid  the  mias 
of  the  ancient  capital,  and  in  the  earnest  response  made  to  it 
from  every  shore  where  they  dwejl.  This  thought  ia  in  them, 
and  no  disaster,  no  thraldom,  has  ever  razed  it  out.  It  ia  m 
them,  and  has  been  made  mtensely  strong  and  deep  by  all 
that  is  stirring  in  poetry  or  exciting  in  the  reeollectni 
of  the  past,  or  uiat  is  solemn  in  prophecy,  or  sacred  in  re^' 
ligion.  It  is,  indeed,  the  great  Jewbh  idea.  It  is  the  iiv* 
ing  sentiment  of  the  mass,  and  bums  there  as  a  centiU  fire. 
Do  they  call  themselves  citizens  of  the  land  in  which  they 
reside  t  Still  they  claim  to  have  no  country.  Do  they  Kvb 
under  separate  and  distinct  forms  of  government?  Stffl,  as 
followers  of  Moses,  and  as  inheritors  of  the  law^  a  Jew  is 
no  alien  among  Jews.  Now  ima^ne,  if  we  can,  the  autaiBed 
energy  and  enthusiasm  which  this  state  of  mind  would  infiiaa 
into  tneir  soldiery  when  fighting  for  Palestine^  The  acconro* 
lated  wroagsof  centuries,  Dome  so  silently,  yet  not  the  Was 
bitterly  felt — ^the  concentrated  feeling,  so  long  ImriMd,  yet 
not  chilled — ^the  hope  that  the  glory  of  the  past,  ao  lon^  da* 
nied  them,  yet  never  for  a  moment  forsotten,  is  to  be  tteiis 
again— these  thoughts^  burning  in  their  bosoms,  woiM  nerve 
them  with  a  strength  which  would  defy  the  Modem  power* 
If  thea  they  may  rel;fr  upon  European  aid  and  sympathyr^-if 
they  bfi.ve  the  ph^ical  force  and  the  means,  they  possess 
also  the  higher  ability,  the  moral  courage,  the  will,  to  re^pn 
F^est]ne<-Mo  Uye  once  more  in  that  land  which  was  protmsad 
to  them  from  on  high,  through  Moses,  and  which  he  desmibed, 
when  promising  it  to  them,  as  a  *^land  of  brocks,  of  water,  of 
fountains,  of  depths  that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hSb-^-a  land 
of  trheat  and  barley,and  vines  and  %  trees  and  pom 
— niand  of  oiMive  and  boQey--a  land  whereitt 
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eat  faraod  withoot  scarcenen — ^thou  dutlt  not  lack  any  thing 
in  it— «a  land  whose  stones  are  iron^  and  out  of  whose  hills 
thou  mayest  diff  brass.'' 

There  are  o^er  matters  connected  with  this  question  which 
we  should  liiie  to  discuss*  We  believe  the  possession  of  Pales- 
tine necessary  to  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  Jews. 
We  believe,  too*  that  this  restoration  would  open  wide  the 
field  of  improvement  in  the  East*  But  we  have  not  time  or 
space  to  dwell  upon  these  points.  We  shall  conclude  our  re« 
marke  therefore  with  noticing  an  assertion  which  is  often 
made,  and  which  we  fear  influences  no  small  portion  of  the 
Christian  community*  The  Jews,  it  is  said,  are  ignorant  and 
debased,  and  could  not  exist  therefore  as  a  free  or  mdependent 
people.  However  true  this  remark  may  be  as  to  a  portion 
of  tnem^  it  is  not  true  as  applied  to  the  race*  We  see  the 
worst  of  them.  We  know  not  the  extent  of  their  virtues, 
or  the  zeal  of  their  benevolence.  The  partition  wall  yet  stands 
between  us,  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  their  spirit,  and  under- 
etand  the  scope  of  their  intelligence.  If  we  did^  we  should 
l^ly  aid  them  to  found  a  new  kingdom  around  thehr  an* 
cient  homes,r— looking,  not  to  the  ignorance  or  debasement  of 
a  portion  of  them,  but  rather  to  Uie  devout  and  faithful  pa- 
tnotism^  to  the  zeal,  to  the  high  purpose  of  the  whole,  to  beaf 
Ihem  triumphantly  on*  The  old  Hebrews  were  a  noUe  race* 
They  bore  tne  stamp  of  manhood*  Confident,  impetuous,  bold, 
true  to  their  feith  as  no  people  ever  were  true,  they  could  bide 
BO  taint  upon  their  name**no  attack  upon  its  honor*  The 
opirit  of  these  sires  is  pent  up  in  their  sons*  It  is  not  dead*  It 
only  rests*  Take  away  the  pressure  of  that  prejudice  which 
overpowers  them-^restore  them  to  their  (aith — give  them  a 
oouatry**-jet  them  live  under  laws  and  institutions  of  their 
own^  and  that  spirit  would  be  all  alive  again,  and  they,  too, 
would  hear  the  stamp  of  as  noble  a  manhood.  n. 
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Tbx  dashed  and  bespattered  rose  complained  of  tb^  pelting 
shower  which  had  weA  nigh  laid  her  tow;  while  at  that  very 
moment  her  thirsty  roots  were  drinking  the  sweet  juices  that 
had  sunk  from  the  clouds  into  the  eartn,  and  superior  beings 
of  human  mould  were  bending  in  admiration  over  her  washed 
leaves,  and  kissing  the  tear-drops  from  her  eye  of  beauty. 


^  grieve  at  the  absence  of  the  I%li^  and 

g0  ibti  he^  5?  r^eaoe  of  the  Btorm,  while  unconscious!  j 

tanUebe'^V^^se,  be  borrowing  from  the  cloud  and  the 


1^  ihst  ^^^r  than  itselfi  who  see  only  good  i 
0f»hi^^fgodvifho  watch  the  moment  of  its  deepest  sor- 
^J  ^^"^^^  and  love  its  beauty  the  most.    There  is  a  prin- 
iyi«^f^^jg//(y  within  us,  which  perhaps  can  only  be  invigo- 
dfj^^  ^/sfortune.    Happy  is  the  heart  that  by  its  creative 
ra<^.^^^  preserve  its  greenness  and  bloom  in  uninterrupted 
^Iwdhioa*    ^"^  happier  still  the  heart  that  can  turn  even  tie 
^^^^affliction  into  a  living  plant,  bearing  flowers  and  fruit! 
l^Lssed  where  the  ploughman  was  rudely  tearing  the  smooth 
^^lo^ward  from  the  tosom  of  the  earth;  and  I  heard  a 
§^iee  from  the  earth  exclaiming,  ^Whv  am  I  thus  deprived  of 
0y  beauty,  and  tornf    But  soon  the  seed  which  he  had 
planted  sprung  up,  and  the  earth  became  covered  with  a  more 
fich  and  beautiful  mantle  than  before*    Honored,  respected, 
iiseiul  and  happy,  the  earth  now  repented  of  her  complaints, 
and  sent  forth  a  voice  of  gladness  and  of  praise  to  God. 

I  stood  upon  the  sea-shore  m  the  light  of  a  fair  summer 
morning.    The  waves  were  still,  and  from  the  fair  surface  of 
the  ocean,  as  from  a  polished  mirror,  the  heavens  were  re- 
flected so  perfectly  that  it  seemed  but  the  sky  inverted,  and 
the  shore  seemed  the  brink  of  space.    But  when  I  looked 
more  closely  into  the  water,  it  was  impure  and  thick  from  the 
calm,  and  alive  with  myriads  of  minute  worms  and  creeping 
monsters  of  deformed  shapes,  twisting  and  rolling  in  the  stag- 
nant element.    But  the  storm-spirit  flew,  roanng  from  the 
east;  and,  lashing  the  whole  ocean  into  foam,  drove  its  heavy 
waves  £ar  up  agamst  the  rocks,  which  beat  them  bsick  in  sprajy 
upon  the  whips  of  the  Furies  from  whom  they  seemed  flying: 
and,  thus  driven  and  dashed,  the  mighty  waters  seemed  to 
groan  and  travail  with  pain.    The  storm  subsided ;  and,  when 
again  I  sought  the  shore,  the  waters  were  pure  and  clear;  and 
iar  down  the  pellucid  depths  I  could  see  the  white  pearly  J^^^A 
and  the  graceful  coral,  and  the  gold  fish,  playing  his  easy 
gambols.    Mj  heart  drank  in  the  lesson.    ^1  will  guide  0/- 
selli"  I  exclamied,  ''by  the  teachings  of  nature,  and  repine  no 
more  ataffliction,  but  into  its  trouUed  waters,  as  it  were  iata 
the  pool  of  Siloam,  cast  my  sicknesses,  and  live."  ^ 
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ASSOCIATIONS, 

A   VITAI«rORM  or   SOCIAL  ACTION. 

In  the  physical  world  about  us  we  see  forces  of  two  wholly 
difTerent  kinds,  natnel^,  vital  forces  and  mechanical  forces^ 
and,  in  accordance  with  this  distinction,  divide  bodies  into 
vital  and  mechanical.  The  difference  alluded  to  is  seen  broadly 
in  the  difference  which  exists  between  a  di*aught-horse  and  a 
locomotive  engine.  It  is  seen  also  in  the  difference  between 
the  warming  of  the  horse's  blood,  and  the  heating  of  the  water 
in  the  locomotive's  boiler:  or  again,  in  the  difference  between 
the  movement  of  the  horse's  limbs,  considered  as  levers,  and 
the  action  of  the  muscles  which  give  play  to  those  limbs. 

This  distinction,  so  familiar  and  plam  in  the  material  worlds 
is  true  also  of  the  mental  and  moral  worlds.  Thus,  the  com* 
men  processes  of  arithmetic  are  mechanical — so  entirely  me^ 
chanical,  that  Mr.  Cabbage  has  made  his  calculating  engine, 
which  is  not  only  far  more  accurate  than  man,  but  is  also 
far  more  profound,  and  has  succeeded  in  puzzling  even  the 
genius  of  its  inventor.  But,  while  this  engine  is  thus  mi^ty 
in  mere  calculation,  the  elements  of  which  are  given  it,  it  nr 
unable  to  select  the  elements  necessary  to  the  most  simple 
process;  there  must  come  in  the  vital  calculator,  man.  In  mu« 
sic  we  see  the  same  thing;  by  no  very  complex  process,  the 
various  notes  may  be  combined  to  an  indefinite  extent,  and 
every  combination  be,  more  or  less,  a  melody.  This  may  be 
done  b^  wheels  and  puUies,  or  by  the  mind  acting  mecHani- 
cally :  m  truth,  the  most  common  form  of  musical  composition 
is  but  a  mechanical  re-combination  of  the  elements  derived 
from  old  tunes,  and  might  be  as  well  done  by  an  engine  as  by 
a  mind;  But  not  so  with  the  melodies  of  the  great  Italians; 
not  so  with  the  harmonies  of  Handel  and  Beethoven.  These 
men  acted  vitally  in  their  compositions,  and  no  machine,  men- 
tal or  material,  can  do  what  they  did.  In  poetry,  the  rhyme 
and  verse  are  usually  merely  mechanical ;  and  all  are  aware  how 
much  of  what  we  call  poetry,  is  called  so  because  it  has  rhyme 
and  verse.  But  the  true  Poet  is  no  machine;  his  very  verse 
is  alive:  he  does  not  count  his  fingers  for  his  numbers;  they, 
with  the  sentiments  they  embody,  flow  from  his  sool; 

^^Spring  to  their  taak  with  entigy  diTine,  .  ^r/: 

Laugh,  weep,  command,  and  live  in  every  line.*' 

S09  tod,  in. Painting,  Statuary  and  Architecture,  we  find  those 
who,  with  mere  mechanical  industry,  re-compose  pictaref» 
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statues  and  buildings, from  the  materials  about  them;  and  those 
who  truly  create  figures,  faces,  groups,  and  columns.  The 
Greeks  acted  vitally  when  they  built  the  Parthenon  and  the 
temple  of  Apollo  near  Miletus;  and  our  ancestors  acted  vitally 
when  from  the  Druid  forest  trees  they  caught  the  idea  of  the 
great  cathedrals  of  England  and  France:  but  we  act  mechaai* 
cally,  when  from  fragments  of  these  several  buildings,  we  try 
to  re-compose  a  consistent  whole;  placing  Gothic  spires  and 
Saxon  towers  over  Grecian  porticoes. 

The  power  which  acts  vitally  we  call  Genius;  that  which 
acts  mechanically  we  call  Talent.  The  man  of  talent  will 
c(m9truct  a  most  excellent  lecture,  address,  sermon,  or  any* 
thing  else  which  can  be  constructed.  But  when  the  hour  of 
earnest  debate  comes,  and  from  the  very  centre  of  the  spirit 
a  word  is  needed  to  restrain,  to  compel,  to  calm,  or  to  roase, 
then  the  voice  of  the  man  of  talent  is  unheard,  for  constrao- 
tion  will  not  do;  not  only  a  living,  but  a  life-^ving  power  is 
called  for;  and  while  a  thousand  history-quarners  and  masters 
of  logic  are  as  if  dumb,  some  son  of  genius,  who  can  create^ 
lifts  his  prophetic  tone,  and  the  whole  world  follows  him. 

And  in  cnaracter  we  recognise  the  same  distinction.  He, 
whose  virtues  result  from  ejaculated  happiness,  here  or  here- 
after; who  walks  by  an  external  law,  instead  of  an  internal 
faith;  who  moulds  his  moral  nature^  as  a  potter  the  clay,  is  a 
mechanical  moralist,  and  has  not  yet  learned  the  vital  truth  of 
Christianity.  Utilitarianism,  in  every  form,  whether  in  the 
Orthodox  Churchmain,  Paley,  or  the  Atheistic  Jurisprudenli 
Bentham,  is  mechanical — ^inconsistent  with  what  is  <^ledt  in 
technical  but  true  terms,  vital  piety.  The  life  of  the  Christian 
w31  be  true,  because  truth  is  his  life,  not  because  truth  wiD 
buy  bread  and  cloth.  Luther  was  alive,  and  so  was  Fenelonf 
his  opposite  in  faith  and  spirit^  as  it  would  seem  at  first.  Eras- 
mus was,  morally,  a  piece  of  clock-work^  and  so,  in  a  great 
measure,  was  Benj.  Franklin. 

But  the  difference  between  vital  and  mechanical  action  does 
not  stop  with  individuals.  Many  social  movements  belong  to 
each  class.  Thus,  in  the  French  Revolution,  the  great  ont- 
break  was  vital,  but  the  Constitutions  of  that  time  were  me- 
chanical, and  could  not  work  or  last.  So  in  this  country  the 
Republican  form  is  living  but  in  Mexico  it  is  a  mere  dead  im- 
age, moulded  after  our  living  form,  and  there  it  is  powerless. 

But  Society,  which  lies  bdiind  dl  Governments,  sjid  social 
arrangements,  and  of  which  they  are  but  the  outer  skin,  is 
alwvfs  Uviag,    if  the  skit  die,  it abcigloi  ofi^mit  aaeinroM 
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It  woald  aaem,  indeed,  as  if  it  were  meant  that  Society,  like 
the  filk* worm,  should  grow  toward  ihe  perfect  state,  aot  gradu- 
ally and  happily,  but  by  fits  and  starts,  with  painful  mouUings, 
struggles,  and  sickness,  nigh  unto  death.  To  certain  perioda 
seem  to  be  given^institutions  fitting  for  the  time,  but  not  grow- 
isxft  as  the  body  within  grows,  and  so  succeeds  a  season  of  Re^ 
vdution:  not  only  forms  of  Government,  which  are  commonly 
the  least  vital  parts  of  society,  change,  but  social  organization 
throughout,  changes;  aristocracies  cease,  democracies  come 
in,  or  democracies  cease  and  despotisms  rise. 

Thus,  in  its  day,  the  feudal  system  was  the  vital  form  of  so- 
cial arrangement;  but  the  day  went  by;  the  feudal  system  was 
no  longer  what  the  spirit  of  society  called  for;  it  was  as  the 
second  skin  of  the  silk-worm  approaching  its  third  state;  it 
grew  dry  and  hard,  il  no  longer  yielded,  as  of  old,  to  the  mo- 
tiana  of  the  body  within,  but  cramped  it  and  cut  it  with  its  in- 
flexible wrinkles,  until  at  length  the  expansion  of  the  social 
juices  cracked  the  hard  case,  and  the  great  worm  was  left  to 
struggle  out  of  its  prison^    This  moulting  is  not  yet  through. 

Meanwhile,  as  it  would  appear,  society  demands,  or  rattier 
produces  unconsciously,  many  new  forms  to  replace  the  old 
ones,  which  are  nearly  or  wholly  done  away  with,  in  some 
iwrts  of  the  world.  It  is  on^  of  these  new  forms  of  social  ac- 
tion that  I  am  now  about  to  speak  of. 

In  all  times  and  lands,  it  is  noticeable  that  men  have  not 
acted  individually.  Even  those  individuals  whose  great  pow- 
ers have  enabled  them  to  do  the  most,  have  acted  through 
bodies  of  men,  classes  and  castes.  Thus  in  Oriental  lands,  a 
Priesthood  ruled;  in  Greece  a  Faction;  in  Rome  a  Patrician 
order;  in  Feudal  Europe  a  Church  and  an  Aristocracy.  When 
Peter  the  Hermit  roused  Europe,  he  acted  upon  classes;  when 
Hildebrand  laid  his  grasp  upon  temporalities,  he  acted  through 
his  influence  upon  orders;  when  Luther  effected  the  Reform- 
ation, he  reliea  upon  the  common  interests  of  many.  The 
Church  and  the  Aristocracy  were  in  the  Middle  Ages  strong 
enough  to  produce  any  result  they  wished.  They  were  the 
true  product  of  the  time,  and  suited  the  time.  Had  a  Tem? 
perance  reform  been  then  needed,  the  Church  would  have 
wrought  it*  Had  Abolition  been  called  for,  the  Church  would 
have  effected  it.  Had  it  been  necessary  to  withstand  Demoo* 
raey  and  Revolution,  the  Church  and  the  Nobles  would  both 
have  helped  in  the  good  work.  Even  now,  in  England,  the 
relianoe  of  the  TiH-y  party  is  upon  the  Church  and  me  House 
ot  liorda;  to  th^m  men  IcKik  in  the  great  warfare  of  Conserva^ 
tiro  with  Chartistn  and  Socialism^  Now  all  tbi«  is  righti  immI 
Vol.  Vin^36. 
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while  we  look  the  Truth  fairly  in  the  eye,  and  see  that  we,  in 
these  United  States,  have  no  Church,  in  the  sense  in  which 
Rome  and  England  have,  and  cannot,  of  course,  rely  npon  a 
Church,  let  us  not  sneer  at  the  Oxford  Dirines  and  their  fol-* 
lowers,  who  see  no  hope  in  this  dark  day  of  our  mother  coan- 
ti*y,save  through  the  might  of  Church  authority;  save  through 
the  denial  of  the  doctrines  of  individual  judgment^  which  have 
followed  the  Reformation. 

But  here  the  progress  of  Democracy  has  been  much  greater 
than  in  Europe,  though  the  tendency  of  all  Christendom  has 
been  to  give  up  classes,  and  corporate  bodies  of  every  kind, 
and  to  come  to  simple,  direct  individualism.  In  our  Govern-' 
ment,  we  recognise  only  individuals,  at  least  among  whites; 
and  in  social  life,  the  constant  effort  is  to  do  away  the  castes 
produced  by  difference  of  fortune,  education,  and  taste.  The 
motto  upon  the  flag  of  America  should  be,  "Every  man  for 
himself."  Such  is  the  spirit  of  our  land,  as  seen  in  our  insti* 
tutions,  in  our  literature,  in  our  religious  condition,  in  our  po- 
litical contests, — for  it  is  this  antaj^onism  to  all  corporations^ 
all  privileged  bodies,  and  castes  of  every  kind,  which  lies  at 
the  root  even  of  the  present  political  struggle. 

We  have  then  in  the  U.  States  a  curious  condition  of  things; 
no  recognised  orders,  and  no  church,  and  yet  much  of  the 
same  desire  for  action  in  masses,  which  has  always  existed, 
and  which  must  exist  until  ignorance  and  vice  cease  from  the 
earth.  One  result  of  this  condition  of  things  has  been  the  prO' 
duction  of  voluntary  associations  to  an  immense  extent.  I 
look,  therefore,  upon  the  system  of  associated  effort,  now  so 
general,  as  a  true  and  vital  production  of  our  times:  by  means 
of  this  system  we  strive  to  supply  the  want  of  a  Church  and 
an  Aristocracy.  It  is  a  new  form  of  social  development;  not 
a  mere  mechanical  contrivance,  which  cannot  last,  bot  a  true 
living  mode  of  action  on  the  part  of  society. 

Prom  this  point  of  view,  all  associated  effort  becomes  highly 
interesting,  and  worthy  of  careful  examination.  Like  other 
living  things,  it  is  liable  to  decease,  and  with  other  earthly 
^ings,  it  will  in  time  pass  away,  but  still,  like  all  that  has  life^ 
it  is  God's  work,  and  should  be  reverently  dealt  with. 

Three  forms  of  associated  literary  effort  are  seen  in  our  day. 
First,  that  which  seeks  to  increase  results  by  a  division  of  la- 
bor. This  is  seen  in  our  Reviews,  to  which  dozens  of  persons 
contribute,  whereas,  in  the  last  century,  Johnson,  Addisosn, 
and  Steele  wrote  their  periodicals  almost  unaided.  It  is  seen 
in  the  Encyclopedias,  to  whicji  contributors  are  counted  by 
fifties,  while  in  the  great  works  of  that  kind,  published  a  bun* 
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dred  years  sinoe^  a  few  did  nearly  all  the  labor.  We  have 
now  even  a  History  of  England,  written  by  a  dozen  different 
hands;  whiie  Libraries  innumerable,  the  result  of  joint  labors, 
flow  from  the  press. 

The  second  class  of  Societies  consists  of  those  who  gather 
numbers,  in  order,  by  numbers,  to  affect  the  minds  of  men,  as 
well  to  act  more  efficiently  for  some  one  object  Such  are  the 
Temperance,  Abolition,  and  various  Educational  Societies. 

The  third  class  consists  of  those  which  aim  to  unite  men  by 
acquaintance,  common  interests,  and  brotherly  sympathy;  not 
for  any  one  especial  object,  but  for  the  wide  purpose  of  band- 
ing together  in  the  cause  of  learning  and  religion  those  through- 
out the  whole  country,  whose  minds  and  hearts  are  free  to 
lake  an  interest  in  such  things. 

Religious  faith  is  the  basis  of  all  social  and  all  individual 
good.  But  religious  faith  will  no  more  rest  on  authority  in 
this  land.  Think  of  it  what  we  may,  individual  opinion,  and 
not  the  decision  of  a  Church,  must  give  us  our  religion.  There 
is  something  in  this  application  of  individualism  to  Religion, 
which  is  startling  and  terrible;  and  no  wonder  that  many  are 
looking  to  Rome  again,  as  to  the  single  beacon-fire,  which  still 
stands  above  this  heaving  sea  of  opinion,  doubt,  and  denial: 
the  Eddystone  of  the  ocean  of  religious  controversy.  To  us 
it  appears  they  look  in  vain;  that  beacon-fire,  to  which  the 
world  once  owed  its  escape  from  shipwreck,  is  doomed,  as  we 
think,  to  extinction,  though  the  yery  storm  which  will  over- 
whelm it  at  last,  may  for  the  time  make  it  burn  the  brighter. 
To  us  it  seems  that  the  whole  course  of  things  is  toward  the 
overthrow  of  authority,  and  the  fullest  reception  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Reformation.  Where,  then,  is  our  safety?  Upon 
what  can  our  reli|ious  faith  rest  in  this  land?  It  must  be  upon 
the  extension  of  mtelligence  and  virtue,  and  upon  the  influ- 
ence of  true  and  good  men  over  the  ignorant  and  low. 

Through  schools,  through  lectures,  through  the  Press,  by 
professional  labors,  intelligence,  severence  for  what  is  vener- 
able, respect  for  what  is  ^K>d,love  for  what  is  beautiful,  must 
be  spread  abroad.  And  who  can  do  it?  The  educated  men; 
and  they  only  bv  concert  and  union.  The  writers  of  our 
country  must  feel  themselves  called  on  to  work  for  their  coun- 
try and  mankind.  Literature  must  cease  to  bean  amusement, 
a  mere  pa8»*time,  an  ornamental  thing,  a  luxury;  it  must  lose 
its  lightness,  and  become  serious,  for  by  it  are  to  be  worked 
out  serious  results.  Books  have  become  our  pulpits,  and  news- 
papers our  shrines  for  daily  resort;  if  at  those  shrines  we  wor- 
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ship  Mammon  or  Lucifer,  and  not  the  true  God,  woe,  woe  to 
na  and  to  our  country. 

I  cannot  think  it  a  dream,  then,  that  in  our  land  Reli^on 
must  depend  upon  the  diffusion  of  Truth  and  Goodness,  mamly 
through  the  medium  of  associated  action. 

Man,  weak  and  sinful  as  he  is,  cannot  possess  even  Truth 
without  making  poison  from  it, as  he  makes  whiskey  from  com: 
the  water  of  death  from  the  staff  of  life.  In  his  hands  freedom 
is  distilled  over  into  libertinism,  and  unshackled  thought  fer- 
ments, and  becomes  scepticism  and  atheism.  Can  this  be  pre- 
▼entedf    Will  external  authority,  political  and  eeclesiaatical, 

!)revent  ilt  We  think  History  proves  it  will  not:  we  believe 
t,  at  any  rate,  hopeless  to  control  by  authority,  in  our  time 
and  in  the  United  States.  We  see  no  course  open  for  escape, 
except  unwearied  toil  on  the  part  of  those  who  see  our  dan- 
gers,  to  spread,  jSr^,  Christian  faith,  and  second^  tiioroogh 
learning. 

To  aid  in  spreading  these,  we  believe  God  has  given  birth 
to  the  associated  efforts  of  the  day:  we  look  upon  tnem  as  vi- 
tal forms  of  organization,  destined,  in  connection  with  the 
scattered  fragments  of  the  Church,  and  the  labors  of  individu- 
al men,  to  suppiv  for  a  season  the  place  of  that  united,  and 
truly  Catholic  Church  which,  in  God's  own  good  time,  may 
bring  into  one  fold  again  the  scattered  sheep  of  our  Savior. 

J«  H.  P. 


PURE  BEAUTY. 


Some  blessed  spirit  from  the  world  of  love. 

Dwells  with  the  purely  beautiful  of  earth, 
Persuading  me  to  think  on  things  above, 

And  givmg  holiest  aspirations  birth. 
Whence,  else,  have  such  the  power  to  win  and  bind 

My  heart  as  m  a  chain  of  heavenly  gold, 
Plire  and  angelic,  in  whose  spell  I  find 

Nought  that  is  borrowed  of  terrestrial  mould? 
Such  are  affection's  noblest,  brightest  streams. 

Far  from  love's  saored  fountains  issuing  deep; 
Such  and  so  holy  are  the  purest  dreams 

That  float,  immortal,  through  an  angel's  rieep$ 
Thoughts,  far  above  the  earth,  like  mountain  snow 
iMkg  seen  at  niffht,  and  faintly  touehed  by  day's  expiring 
pow. 
April  14, 1839.  c 
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MULTIPLICATION  OP  SECTS  IN  RELIGION. 

Among  the  great  features  of  the  present  day,  the  multipli- 
cation of  sects  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable.  We  will  not 
undertake  to  say  how  far  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  remains 
entire.  It  has  the  reputation  of  great  unity,  and  it  is  upon  this 
fact  that  its  advocates  base  their  strongest  popular  argument, 
viz.,  that  discord  and  diversity  of  opinion  dwell  with  error,  but 
union  and  constancy  with  truth;  and  that,  say  they,  is  to  be 
found  no  where  but  in  their  church.  We  shall  sift  this  argu- 
ment hereafter.  We  admit  now,  that  the  national  churches 
of  England  and  Scotland  have  been  crumbling  for  the  last 
half  century.  The  tower  that  Protestantism  reared  has  been 
beaten  by  the  waters  of  the  sea.  Mass  after  mass  has  fallen^ 
and  these  masses  have  formed  other  terra  firma,  which  time 
has.covered  with  verdure,  and  again  the  waters  have  divided 
them — the  ever  restless  waters! 

The  Episcopalian,  the  Presbyterian,  the  Baptist,  the  Metho- 
dist Churches,  have  each,  as  time  rolled  on,  suffered  the  fate  of 
the  Roman  Catholic,  and  have  been  invaded,  within  their 
lesser  supremacies,  by  lesser  reformations.  Even  the  kindly 
Quakers  have  not  been  able  to  preserve  their  peaceful  walls 
from  angry  discussion,  and  their  holy  tabernacle  has  been 
rent,  not  without  bitter  feelings,  into  two  opposing  masses. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  remark  here,  that  these 
controversies  have  not  been  between  those  who  cared  for  re- 
ligion on  the  one  hand  and  those  who  did  not  care  for  it  on  the 
other.  If  these  churches  had  thus,  as  it  were,  decayed  to  pieces, 
it  would  be  a  sad  omen  indeed  for  Christianity.  The]^  have 
rather  been  protestantized  into  parts;  and  Protestantism  is 
a  vital  principle.  The  disputes  are  between  those  who  have 
thought  and  felt  deeply  upon  the  doctrines  they  severally  ad- 
vocate, and  who  contend  for  truths  honestly  believed  by  them 
to  be  important  to  the  cause  of  faith  and  goodness. 

Keeping  this  remark  in  viewy  we  enter  more  cheerfully 
npon  the  question,  what  means  all  this  discord  and  diversity 
of  opiniont    Whence  b  it,  and  whither  tends  it? 

Tne  infidel  triumphantly  answers  that  it  disposes  at  once 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  The  Roman  Cathcrfic  as  tri- 
utnph&ntly  answers  that  it  shews  the  fatal  error  of  separating 
fidom  the  &iUi  and  discipline  of  Rome,  where  ail  is  unity  and 
oonstaney. 

The  new  churchman,  on  the  other  band,  hails  this  breaking 
np  of  the  boasted  creeds  of  powerful  sects,  as  a  signal  that  the 
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Old  Church  is  dead,  and  that  the  New  Jerusalem  is  descend- 
ing upon  earth  as  predicted  in  the  Apocalypse. 

Thus,  each  party  interprets  this  great  fact  as  the  harbinger 
of  triumph  to  the  cause  he  advocates.  Nay,  each  so  announ- 
ces it  to  the  other,  and  that  with  the  most  perfect  seriousness. 
But  with  what  eyes  would  a  Christian,  who  is  not  a  partizan, 
regard  itf  We  think,  as  the  evidence  of  three  things,  first, 
that  as  the  world  grows  better  informed  in  externals,  it  be- 
gins to  inquire  more  into  the  spiritual;  second,  that  the  power 
of  one  man  or  body  of  men  to  oblige  another  man  or  body 
of  men  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  Scripture  as  they  choose 
to  dictate,  is  unquestionably  diminished;  third,  that  their  dis- 
position to  do  this  is  unfortunately  not  diminishing  in  the  same 
ratio.  All  a^ree  that  the  Bible,  rightly  understood,  is  the 
true  rule  of  life  and  faith.  The  only  question  among  Chris- 
tians is,  who  shall  interpret  that  Bible  t  We  say,  let  each 
man  interpret  it  for  himself,  aided  therein,  but  not  compelled 
thereto,  by  his  neighbor.  Not  so  say  the  creedists  and  in- 
fluential churchmen^— or  rather,  not  so  act  they,  by  which  we 
conclude,  not  so  feel  they.  And  here  lies  the  reason  why  a 
creat  sect  divides  with  so  much  ill  feeling  and  moral  mischief. 
When  the  Roman  Church  was  thus  divided,  at  the  war  (we 
might  almost  call  it)  of  the  Reformation,  was  it  not  because 
Rome  asserted  that  monstrous  claim,  the  right  of  her  priest- 
hood to  interpret  the  Bible  for  all  men  forever?  And  is  she 
not  still  asserting  that  claim  ?  When  the  Presbyterian  Church 
was  thus  divided  into  two  hostile  portions,  was  it  not  because 
she  (though  Protestant)' asserted  the  same  rightf  And  is  it 
not  so  with  the  Episcopalian,  the  Baptist,  and  the  Methodist 
Churches?  Here  then  lies  the  cause  of  the  dissentions  attend- 
ing upon  diversity  of  opinion.  We  do  not  wish  men  to  be 
indifierent  to  each  other's  opinions.  That  were  far  worse. 
Bui  we  say  they  should  not  be  angry  with  each  other.  They 
would  each  and  all  deny  this  fact,  we  know;  but  the  fact  is 
one  of  daily  and  hourly  occurrence,  and  the  denial  only  proves 
that  it  is  felt  to  be  disparaging  to  reason,  dignity,  conscience 
and  Christianity.  But  it  lies  too  deep  in  the  self-love  of  the 
poor  human  heart  to  be  easily  given  up.  What  a  weapon  it 
places  in  the  hands  of  the  scofier  at  Christianity !  It  accounts 
also  for  a  phenomenon  which  otherwise  might  astonish  us 
all — the  continued  popularity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church^ 
As  long  as  the  rest  of  Christendom  continues  vexed  by  the 
dissensions  of  anger  for  opinion's  sake,  so  long  will  Rome 
hold  her  own;  because  the  honest  Papist  prefers  remaining  in 
the  bosom  of  o&e  Pope,  who  seems  to  have  some  elaim  npon 
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ium,  to  rashinff  into  the  arms  of  five  hundred  self-constituted 
dictators.  We  are  all  Popes:  at  least,  too  many  of  us  have 
that  very  spirit  which  we  profess  to  protest  against  in  Rome, 
viz.,  the  spirit  of  excommunication;  and  we  defend  it  by  pre- 
cisely the  same  arguments.  We  refuse  to  partake  of  the 
Lord's  supper  with  those  who  refuse  to  permit  us  to  interpret 
the  Kble  for  them:  nay,  though  we  know  them  to  be  men  of 
truth,  professing  to  believe  in  the  Bible,  and  in  Jesus  Christ 
as  ^the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life," — though  we  know  of  no 
stain  upon  their  characters,  but  see  them  daily  worshipping 
God,  and  doing  good,  and  nothing  but  good,  to  their  neighbor; 
*— monstrous  as  this  inconsistency  seems,  it  is  still  more  mon- 
strous to  charge  upon  them  a  sin^ in  not  permittingus,  who 
are  as  weak  and  iallible  as  they,  to  interpret  the  Bible  for 
them;  and  what  is  most  monstrous  of  all,  we  do  this  in  anger! 
This  accounts  for  the  dissensions  among  sects;  but  as  a 
cause,  it  has  of  course  nothing  to  do  with  creating  difierence 
of  opinion.  That  may  exist  without  dissention,  and  ought  to. 
The  spirit  of  truth  may  be  equally  sincere  in  two  minds,  yet 
they  may  come  to  very  opposite  opinions.  But  the  spirit  of 
love,  which  is  equally  important,  may  nevertheless  unite  them 
as  brothers,  at  the  table  of  the  Lord.  Indeed,  indeed  it  should 
be  so;  and  we  wish,  in  this  publication,  to  bring  men's  minds 
to  this  point— ^^  Faith,  Hope,  Charity;  but  the  greatest  of 
these  is  charity."  c 


THE  TWO  COMMANDMENTS. 

^'Tdk  they  of  morals?    O  thoa  bleedin;  Lore! 
Thou  maker  of  new  morals  to  mankind! 
The  grand  moralJly  U  lave  of  TheeP^ 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Unitarians,  as  a  body,  exalt  the 
human  intellect,  lay  great  stress  on  good  works  and  on  a  purely 
moral  and  iiinocent  life.  They  have  been  called  a  ^^second 
commandment  people,^^  hoping  to  win  their  way  to  Heaven  by 
doinff  their  duty  to  their  neighbour.  The  Religion  that  sinks  in 
the  dust  and  ashes  and  rises  to  set  its  affections  on  things 
above — the  religion  of  a  broken  heart  and  self-humiliation — 
the  religion  that  is  daily  sustained  by  prayer  and  meditation, 
is  little  preached,  it  is  said,  and  less  understood  among  them. 
If  these  positions  be  true,  which  we  are  not  prepared  to  ad- 
mit, how  egregiously  do  they  err,  what  strange  inconsistency 
m  supposing  the  heart  can  go  out  of  itself,  so  that  its  chief 
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UiM  shall  be  in  blessing,  without  being  filled  and  animated 
with  the  love  of  that  Perfection,  of  which  all  earthly  excel- 
leDce  is  but  the  type  and  shadow,  or  without  one  thought  of 
Him  who  set  an  example  of  self-immolation  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave — of  that  dear  Son,  the  ^express  image  of  the 
Father,''  who  came  to  introduce,  and  who  died  to  establish  the 
I^w  of  Love,  the  law  which  shall  prevail  to  all  generations, 
until  every  knee  shall  bow  to,  and  every  tongue  confess  its 
supremacy.  No,  believe  it  not;  as  the  night  fotloweth  the 
day,  he  who  is  perfectly  actuated  by  the  precept  of  the  second 
commandment,  will  be  moved,  guided  and  controlled  by  the 
spirit  of  the  first.  The  heart  will  love,  we  may  reason  and 
philosophise  as  we  will,  the  heart  must  he  filled;  if  self4ove  or 
a  worldly  spirit  reign  supreme,  then  is  not  the  love  of  thy 
neighbour  there.  We  must  displace  the  old  aflections,  before 
we  can  plant  the  new;  before  it  can  be  animated  with  the  no- 
blest, highest,  only  legitimate  object  of  entire  and  perfect  love; 
and  in  proportion  as  the  reign  of  unselfishness  is  advanced^ 
will  the  love  and^**peace  of  God"  rule  in  thy  heart.  **Then  it 
is,**  to  use  the  words  of  an  eloquent  writer,  ^  that  thou  throw- 
est  around  thee  that  gracious  radiance  which  Jesus  means, 
when  he  bids  thee  to  let  thy  light  shine  before  men;  then  it  is 
that  thou  preachest  the  Gospel,  as  the  power  of  God  unto  sal- 
vation, more  effectually  than  can  be  done  by  thy  words.  The 
only  sign — the  only  means — the  only  end  of  earthly  happi* 
ness,  must  be  the  Gross.  The  noblest  of  created  beings  is  the 
self-denying,  honest-hearted  Christian."  x. 


OUR  STATE  UNIVERSITIES. 

At  Athens  and  Oxford  we  have  two  State  Seminaries,  no- 
bly endowed,  in  most  respects  admirably  situated,  and  capa- 
ble of  becoming  ornaments  as  well  as  most  valuaUe  aids  to 
our  State. 

That  at  Athens  possesses  two  townships  of  land,  or  fcNTty- 
six  thousand  and  eighty  acres,  which  at  an  average  of  three 
dollars  the  acre  would  make  a  capital  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eij^ht  thousand  dollars,  giving  an  income,  at  ^  P^^ 
pent.,  of  more  than  eight  thousand  dollars  each  year.  The 
present  income  being  only  about  half  of  this  sum,  the  land  k 
rented,  on  an  average,  at  a  valuation  of  only  one  dollar  and 
a  half  the  acre.    Much  of  the  land  is  broken,  oompantively 
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unproductive,  and  not  to  be  rented  at  any  rate;  but  much  is 
weil  situated,  excellent  wheat  laid,  and  worth  from  eight  to 
twenty  dollars  for  common  farming  purposes.  In  addition  to 
their  agricultural  produce,  coal  ahd  salt  are  found  in  the  Uni- 
versity townships.  The  Athens  Institution  ought  therefore 
to  have  an  income  of  at  least  eight  thousand  dollars;  probably 
if  the  lands  were  now  revalued,  they  would  yield  twelve,  and 
fifty  years  hence,  twenty-five  thousand.  The  original  leases, 
retained  the  power  of  revaluation  each  fifty  years,  (if  we  re- 
member right,)  but  this  power  aft  was  thought  was  taken  away 
by  an  after  act  of  the  Legislature;  the  legal  efiect  of  this  act 
has  never  been  determined  we  believe  in  court.  ,      ' 

. :  f  TheOxford  University  possesses  only  half  as  much  lalid  as 
jthat  at  Athens,  but  its  value  id  fulty  equal,  b^tng  all  of  gobd 
3oiUtind  well  situated,  so  that  its  income  shoutd' be  ^Is^mu^li 
jStf  from  eight  to  twelve  thousand  doUaris,  if  tiot  more.'  Its 
receipts  from  the  endo.wm^tit  are»  we  believe,  not  more  than 
forty-five  hundred  dollars;,  and-  as  its  leases  w^e^perpetual, 
and  as  to  revaluation  in  the  same.6onditioti  as  those  at  Athens^ 
([as  we  learn,)  it  is  doubtful  whether  its  present  income  will 
increase.  So  that  th^se  two  Unitersities^  which  should  have 
esoagh  to  buy  books,  x^abinets,  appairatus,  &(5.,!*to  any  useful  ^ 
extent,  are',  there  is  reason  to  fear,  tied  down  forever  to  four 
thousand,  five  hundred,  dpllars;  though  fully  entitled  by  the 
middle  of  this  century  to  treble  these  sums  at  least.  This  ih 
but  one  of  the  many  cases  in  which  our  Legislature  has  most 
'^ossly  misused  the  endowments  for  education  in:  this  state. 
The  Common  School  lands  have  been  much  worse  dealt  with. 
The  **Ohio  University"  at  Athens  is  beautifully  placed  upon 
a  gentle  hill  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Hocking,' which, 
bending  around  the  hill,  is  seen  in  three  directions  from  the 
College  buildings.  These  are  three  in  number;  all  of  brick; 
^e  central  building  stands  rather  higher  than  the  others,  oud 
though  of  no  great  beauty,  is  in  Ijetter  taste  than  mo^jt  Col- 
lege;^, and  is  helped  in  appearance  by  a  very  pretty  cupola. 
It  is  pccupfed  in  part  by  sleeping  rooms,  ia  part  by  recitatiaii 
roon^s. ;  The  side  buildings  are  chiefly  occupied  by  ddrmit,o*- 
ries;'  JJmil  thie  reorganization  of  the  College  a.y^ar  since  pn^ 
der  fte^idebt  McGiiffey,  not  only  the  grounds  about  the  build- 
ings, but  the  buildings  themselves/ ^^re,  we  are  told,  in  a  sad 
state.  That  efiicient  officer  has  changed  the  face  of  things, 
AfC^mfnofl,  which  surrounded  the  'Colleges,  has  been  en- 
ctesctt,  cleared  of  its  rubblshjalddbwii  in  grass  which  Ts  kept 
cl6s^Uhavenr,  and  planted  with*  tr^es,  The'centraj  bujMing 
htBblfeen  surrounded  by  at^rtbcre^'^lth  'floW^r  torlleri.,  and 
aH  that  can  ^&  an  air  of  niatntfi^  atfd  taste.  Within,  thi 
V0L.VIII.— 36. 
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entries  have  been  turned  into  music  and  dra^ving  rooms,  a 
Chapel,  &C.;  the  recitation  rooms  are  fitted  with  excellent 
seats  and  desks,  lamp-stands,  and  other  conveniencies;  and 
throughout  is  visible  an  appearance  of  progress,  order,  care, 
and  constant  attention.  So  much  for  externals.  In  regard 
to  studies,  from  an  attendance  upon  the  examinations  during 
two  days,  we  should  think  them  thorough,  well  arranged,  and 
so  taught  as  to  be  truly  learned:  the  following  list  of  studies 
we  take  from  the  Catalogue; 

COLLEGE  COURSE. 
FIUB8B1UM   TKAiU 

WmUr  Term. 
Latin.  Sallust,  Horace,  Odes  and  Epodes,  -  9  A.  If. 
Greek.  Grasca  Majora,  vol.  Ist,  -  •  •  3  P.  If. 
Mathematics;  Algebra,  -  •  •  •  *  6  A.  M. 
Elocution  and  Ccmposition,  •  •  Monday  S  P.  )L 
Summer  Term. 

Latin.    Livy; •     .        .9  A.M. 

Greek.    Graeca  Majora,  vol.  1st,     •        -        -      -    2  P.  M. 

Mathematics.  Geometry,  Plane  and  Spherical  \        a  A  lA 

Trigonometry  and  Mensuration,  j         o  a.  iii^ 

Elocution  and  Composition,        -        -       Monday    3  P.  M. 

SOPHOMORE  TEAR. 

Winter  Term. 

Latin.    Horace;  Satires  and  Epistles,  tri* weekly,      6  A.  M. 

Greek.    Graeca  Majora,  vol.  1st,  tri-weekly,      6  A.  M. 

Mathematics;  Descriptive  Geometry,  Shades  and)     q  a   n# 

Shadows,  Linear  Perspective  and  Surveying,    \     »  A.  ill. 

Rhetoric    Blair, 2  P.  M. 

Elocution  and  Composition,       -        Wednesday      3  P.  M. 

Summer  Term. 

Latin.    Tacitus,       ....        tri-weekly,  6  A.  M. 

Greek.    Gneca  Majora,  vol.  2d,       -        tri-weekly,  6  A.  M* 

Mathematics;  Analytical  Geometry,  embracing  >     at^^ 

Conic  Sections,  I     4  P.  M. 

Botany, tri-weekly,   9A.BL 

Logjcy  -  -  -  -  -  twice  a  week,  9  A.  M. 
Cnticism  and  composition,  Wednesday   3B.M. 

JUNIOR  TRAR. 

winter  Term. 
Latin.    Terence,  -        .        .        tri-weekly,   «A.M. 

Greek.  Groeca  Majora,  vol.  3d,  -  tri-weekly,  6  A«  Mi 
Mathematics.  Diflbrential  and  Integral  Calculae,  4  P.  IL 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  •  -  UftA*M. 
£i\glisb  Literature  and  Composition,     •       Fjcvday  3  P«  M. 
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Summer  Term. 

Latin.    Cicdro  de  Oratore,        -        -        tri- weekly  6  A.  M* 
Greek    Grasca  Majora^  vol  2d,         -        tri-weekly  6  A.  M* 

Analytic  Mechanics, 9  A.  M* 

Mental  Science, 4P.  M* 

English  Literature  and  Composition,  Friday,      -       3  P.  M* 

SENIOR  TEAR. 

WvnJLer  Term. 

Astronomy  and  Natural  History,       -       -       -  6  A.  M. 

Moral  Science, 9  A.M. 

Political  Economy,         ...        tri-weekly,  4  P.  M» 

English  Philology  and  Classics,  twice  a  week,      -  4  P.  M* 

Summer  Term* 
Mental  and  Moral  Science  reviewed,  -  -  9  A.  M« 
Mineralogy  »d  Geology,  -  •  •  -  11  A.  M. 
National  and  Constitutional  Law,  -  tri-weekly,  4  P.  M. 
English  Philology  and  Classics,  twice  a  week,  -  4'P.  M* 
General  Reriew. 

In  each  study  the  recitations  and  lectures  are  daily,  unless 
otherwise  indicated. 

It  will  be  6een  from  the  above  plan,  that  there  are  three  re- 
gular recitations  of  each  class  daily,  and  on  one  day  of  each 
week  four.  Each  recitation  lasts  an  hour*  The  students  re- 
cite every  day  throughout  the  year,  (Sundays  included,)  at  6 
o^cIock  A.  M. 

A  merit  roll  is  kept  by  the  Instructor,  on  which  is  noted  the 
value  of  each  recitation,  and  the  result  at  the  close  of  each 
week  is  entered  upon  a  permanent  record,  and  publicly  an- 
nounced in  the  Chapel. 

EXTRA   STUDIES. 

Instiuction  is  given  to  voluntary  classes  in  Hebrew  in  the 
winter,  and  in  the  German  and  French  in  the  summer. 

Vocal  Music  and  Drawing  are  taught  to  voluntary  classes 
at  an  extra  chaise. 

laRXOULAR   STUDENTS. 

Students  may,  under  the  control  of  the  Faculty,  pursue  such 
studies  of  the  term  as  may  be  selected  by  their  parents  or 
ffuardians,  in  connexion  with  the  classes  regularly  pursuing 
those  studies.  But  no  student  may,  without  express  pennis- 
sion  of  the  Faculty,  have  more  or  fewer  than  three  recitations 
daily,  and  none  will  be  permitted  to  graduate  who  have  not 
gme  Ihroogh  the  whole  of  the  regular  course.  . 
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Resident  Graduates  are  entitled  to  pursue  any  studies  of  the 
course  in  connexion  with  the  regular  classes,  gratuitously.  In- 
struction will  also  be  given  them  in  advanced  branches  by  the 
different  Professors,  as  may  be  found  desirable. 

SABBATH-DAT   INSTRUCTION. 

All  the  students  are  reouired  to  recite  a  Bible  lesson  on  the 
Sabbath  at  6  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  to  attend  divine  service  in  the 
Chapel  at  3  o'clock  P.  M. 
,  The  Professors  are  as  follows: 

' .  Hev.  Wm.  H.  McGuffkt,  L.  L.  D.,  President^  and  Professor 
of  Menial  and  ^oral  Science.  , 

.  Daniel  Read,  A.  M.,  Vice-President^  and  Professor  of  the 
Ijatin  Language  and  of  Political  Economy* 

Rev.  Alfred  Rxors,  A*  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Bfechanical  Philosophy.  . 

Rev.  Frederick  Merrick,  A.  M.  Professor  ^Chemistry 
and  jS^atural  History.   , 

Rer.  Elisha  Ballantihe,  A.  H.^  Professor  of  the  Qreek  and 
Hebrew  Languages  and  Literature. 

Rev.  Wells  Andrews,  A.  Mi  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and 
English  Literature. 

James  B.  Anderson, /n^^ructor  in  Vocal  Music. 

James  A.  Cleveland,  Esc]^;,  Instructor  in  Linear  and  Land- 
scape  Drawing. . . 

Rev.  Enoch  S  Shepard,  Teacher  of  the  English  Model  School. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  preparatory  department  and 
College,  was,  at  the  close  of  the  late  session,  143;  an  increase 
of  fifty  per  cent,  or  more  on  the  year  previous. 

There  is  but  one  difficulty  about  Athens,  the  difficulty  of 
access;  no  stage  goes  near  it,  and  roads  are  rough  in  all  di- 
rections. This  will  be  removed  when  the  canal  is  finished 
through  the  valley  of  the  Hocking.  Meantime  the  easiest 
Toote  is  from  Galliopol^s.  The  town,  containing  about  a  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  is  pleasant  apd  healthy;  the  neighborhood 
well  calQulated  for  exercise,  fund  the  temptations  to  dissipa- 
tion very  few. 

"  The'  Miami  University'*  at  Oxford  is  even  more  beautifully 
situated  than  that  at  Athens,  overlooking  a  most  lovely  cotui- 
try.  The  main  building  is  massive,  but  as  ugly  as  man  ever 
built,  and  what  is  worse»  ia  a  state  of  dilapidation  that  is 
'  lamentable.  The  plaster  has  fallen  from  the  ceilings  9I  the 
halls  and  chambers;  the  Chapel  Ipoks  aa  if  not  meant- for  oc- 
cupation; the  recitation  rooms  are  enoudi  to  strike  dismay 
into  a  stout  heart;  while  around  the  buuding  the  long^grass 
lies  uncut,  and  the  door-step  is  still  a  mere  log.  Whe&er  all 
thiB  is  owing  to  the  somewhat  disorganized  state  of  the  Col- 
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lege  just  now  we  know  not;  but  as  citizens  of  Ohio,  we  feel ' 
not  a  little  ashamed  to  have  one  of  our  literary  institutions 
present  the  unclean,  tasteless,  careless,  ruinous  condition 
which  the  College  and  yard  at  Oxford  presented  last  August. 
There  was  ihe  same  tumble-down  air  about  every  thing,  li- 
brary and  all,  which  one  sees  about  a  lazy,  whiskey-drinking 
farmer's  house  in  the  Miami  valley;  while  at  Atliens  is  the 
solid,  comfortable,  flourishing  look  that  marks  the  sober  Yan^ 
kee  or  industrious  Pennsylvanian. 

.  We  should  have  feared  the  young  men  would  become  con- 
taminated, but  their  ^  Halls"  showed  they  had  resisted  evil  ex- 
ample. They  were  neat,  tasteful,  and  well  stored  with  books, 
indeed,  the  Literary  Societies  of  both  Colleges  are  very  use- 
ful aids  to  the  Professors,  and  in  all  respects  show  their  valne. 
The  Libraries  both  at  Athens  and  Oxford  are  small. 

In  respect  to  studies  and  discipline,  Oxford  cannot  be  said 

.  to  have  a  character  at  this  moment,  as  the  Faculty  is  not  yet 

reorganized.    When  it  is  we  trust  every  thing  will  start  anew, 

the  whole  appearance  of  things  be  changed,and  the  Miami  Ui^i- 

versi^y  ^^.pr9gress"  as  her  sister  among  the  Knobs  has.    ,  v. 

POUTICAL  CONVENTIONS. 

Thouf^  politics  are  out  of  our  iphere,  we  eannot  but  reler  to  the  ▼arions  Convene 
tione  which  have  been  held  in  Ohio  during  the  past  raoutb,  closing  with  one  in  our 
own  city  upon  the  day  on  which  this  number  of  our  magazine  should  have  been 
published.'  They  shew^  to  say  the  least,  a  most  remarkable  excitement;  such  atf 
the  younger  of  us  have  never  before  seen.  With  the  causes  and  probable  resulu  of 
this  excitement  in  a  political  point  of  view,  we  shall  not  meddle;  but  the  moral 
consequences  are  not  forbidden  us.  We  feel  it  proper  then  to  say,  in  the  hope  that 
one  or  two  may  be  led  to  think  on  the  subject,  that  tiieh  exeUement  as  tn  have  lately 
yntncMtedj  mutt,  almost  neiussarify^  be  demoraUtrng,  No  matter  how  praiaewarthy 
the  cause  of  such  a  movement,  it  unfits  men  for  sober  and  calm  astion;  it  leads  to 
constant  resoit  to  grog-shops;  and  leaves  the  whole  community  in  a  state  of  feeling 
which  it  needs  great  care  to  counteract.  Let  our  citizens  then  think  of  ihe  need  of  vi^^ 
gorous  steps  to  prevent  the  evils  we  may  rightly  apprehend :  we  mean,  in  .their  famUies, 
and  with  those  young  men,  particularly  over  whom  they  have  authority  or  iii&uence« 

We  also  feel  bound  to  express  our  fears  that  the  course  of  the  Whigs  in  somepoints^ 
has  tended  to  unfit  our  people  for  self-government.  The  great  ai  m  of  the  true  ConseH 
vativa  party,  from  the  time  of  Washington,  has  been  to  withstand  demagoguisrolniaU 
its  forms.  For  one,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  we  think  the  Whigs,  in  the  pre^ 
sent  canvass,  have  increased  very  greatly  the  spirit  of  popular  flattery ;  the  most  dan- 
gerous enemy  we  have.  One  form  of  this  has  been,  (as  it  appears  to  us,  though  we  may* 
be  in  error^  in  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  Mr.  Van  Boren's  expenditures.  To  i«« 
pitfhend  all  needless  luxury  and  expense,  is  well  and  wise,  and  stilj  better  is  it  to  expofs 
foolish  imitation  of  foreign  manners;  but  the  spirit  of  too  much  of  the  abuse  lavished 
on  the  President,  has  been,  not  a  true  spirit  of  democratic  simplicity,  but  rather  thcf 
spirit  which  would  call  forth  the  prejudice  and  hatred  of  the  poetercjiksses  againstatt 
luxury  and  taste. — With  tfato  ends  which.it  is  hoped  to  gain  we  have  now  no  concenu 
The  means  \ised  we  fear  have  been,  toa  many  of  them,  demoralizing,  and  no  end  will 
justify  such  means.  If  our  people  are '  so  low  as  txr make  a  resort  to  sTan^  atid  nick- 
names, necessary  in  order  16  reform  alledged  evils,-— they  are  not  fit  for  self-gbveni*> 
ment,  and  will  soon  cease  to  govern  themselves.  We  do  not  believe  they  are  qq  low^ 
bat  they  soon  will  be  if  the  Conservative  party  in  our  land  aim  no  higher  than  to  find 
available  candidates  and  populftf  dang-phians,  -  r*    . 
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CRITICAL. 

Ws  not  011I7  believe  that 
fiorels  were  meaat  to  be  read 
on  steamboats,  but  almost  be- 
lieve that  steamboats  were  in- 
vented that  we  might  faliy 
enjoy  novels:  at  any  rate,  one 
of  the  great  advantages  of 
steam  navigation  is  that  it  en- 
aUes  us  to  read  books  which 
we  never  could  get  throu^ 
at  home.  During  a  late  tnp 
up  the  river,  we  were  thus 
enabled  to  master  two  of 
James',  one  of  Marryatt's,  and 
one  of  Ward^s  books,  upon 
whicht  with  some  others, 
worth  reading  on  shore,  we 
now  offer  a  word  or  two. 

Mr*  James'  novels.  The 
Duke  of  Guise,  and  th6  Kind's 
Highway,  are,  like  most  of  his 
stories,  mil  of  interest,  bat  da* 
void  of  that  power  which 
marks  Scott,  the  power  of  cre- 
ating living  men  and  women. 
His  characters  have  little  that 
is  individual,  unless  they  are 
Ustorical,  and  then  they  are 
commonly  ezajmrated.  Com- 
pare his  Henry  ofFrance,Hen- 
ry  of  Guise,  and  Henry  of  Na« 
varre^  three  grand  cbiuracters, 


with  Scott's  James  in  Nigel, 
Charles  in  Woodstock,  Louis, 
and  Charles  of  Burgundy,  in 
Quinten  Durwanl,or  withany 
other  of  his  historical  portraits. 
James,  like  a  common  portrait 
painter,  gives  the  ieaturos,  co* 
lor  and  posture^^but  it  is  all 
a  copy, not  a  creation;  correct 
but  lifeless.  Scott  conceives 
his  subject  so  vividly  as  to 
create  it  anew,  and  jmnits  a 
living  man,  whose  original  is 
in  his  own  brain,  and  not  a 
dead  copjf,  the  ordinal  of 
which  is  in  the  wntings  of 
Hume  or  Sismondi,  nor  even 
of  Clarendon  or  Froiasart^ 

Mr.  James,  however,  though 
far  inferior  as  an  artist,  and 
therefore  less  valuable  as  an 
historical  illustrator,  is  in  thn 
last  character  a  very  valuable 
as  well  as  most  voluminous 
writer.  Scarce  a  montii  passes 
without  a  new  novel  from  his 
desk,  and  yet  none  of  them 
are  worthless;  many  are  ex- 
cellent, and  full  of  true  reflect 
tiott.  The  King's  Highway 
is  valuable  as  an  historical 
sketch,  not  of  individuals,  but 
of  society;  and  from  ite 
suggestions  many  tnoBs  of 
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thouflht  may  spring,  well 
worm  dwelling  upon.  lu 
truth,  as  Macaulev  says,  we 
may  find  our  civil  history  in 
one  writer,  our  religious  an- 
nals in  another,  our  constitu- 
tional and  literary  records  in 
a  third, — or  all  united,  it  may 
be,  in  the  Pictorial  History, 
now  in  progress;  but  in  our 
novels  only,  can  we  hope  to 
see  the  actors  of  History  erect, 
clothed  and  moving. 

The  work  by  Gapt.Marry* 
att^to  which  we  gave  some 
hourstwas  The  Phantom  Ship, 
and  we  were  pleasantly  dis- 
appointed in  it.  We  think  it 
one  of  the  best  tales  of  a  8u« 
pematural  kind  that  we  ever 
remember  to  have  seen.  The 
supernatural  is  not  so  much 

Sistedupon  the  natural,  as  in- 
sed  into  it.  In  various  char- 
acters,at  all  times, and  in  con- 
nection with  the  most  matter- 
of-fact  details,  the  wonderful 
comes  in  and  tinges  the  whole, 
without  destroymg  its  proba- 
bility. The  character  of  the 
heroine.  Amine,  we  think  a 
new  one  in  fiction ;  and  a  most 
interesting  one.  Her  bold, 
warm,  higb^ntnded,  strong- 
ninded,  and  yet  wholly  wo< 
manly  character,  is,  we  thmk, 
very  well  sketched.  She  is 
perfectljT  individual;  is  alive, 
and  excites  the  interest  of  a 
living  bei^.  Lad^  Laura,  in 
James'  Hiflbway,  his  heroines 
in  general,  together  with  all 
of  Cooper%  and  many  of 
Scott's,  are  painted  dolls: 
Amine  is,  with  a  few  of  Sir 


Walter's,  and  all  of  Shak- 
speare's,  a  woman,  full  of 
strange,  inconsistent,  and  un- 
intelligible feelings,  but  femi- 
nine in  all.  Her  changes  re- 
specting religion,  her  treat- 
ment of  the  Catholic  priest, 
her  last  acts, — ^are  all  more 
like  real  life  than  novel-writ- 
ing. 

Mr.  Ward's  "Fielding"  we 
were  disappointed  in  also,  but 
the  other  way.  We  could 
never  ^et  through  De  Vere  or 
Tremame,  but  we  presume 
they  have  merit.  Fielding  we 
made  an  end  of,  but  for  our- 
selves, found  no  merit  in  it. 
The  writer  appears  to  be  a 
man  who  has  lived  amon^  the 
aristocracy  of  England,  m  as 
great  ignorance  of  the  mass 
as  his  hero.  He  tells  us  of  con- 
tent in  lower  circles,  of  happy 
botchers,  and  worthy  squires, 
as  if  he  were  a  discoverer^ 
His  men  and  women  are  posts 
with  labels  on  them,  his  sen- 
timents superficial,  his  philos- 
ophy shallow,  and  his  social 
and  political  views  Tory  in 
the  narrowest  sense.  He  does 
not  seem  to  dream  of  progress 
at  all;  the  German  peasants, 
happy  and  stationary,  appear 
to  him  the  perfection  of  man. 
Slavery,  or  the  state  of  the 
Hmdoos,  Mr.  Ward  would 
think  the  best  possible  condi* 
tion  for  human  beings,  provi* 
ded  the  masters  were  mercifiiL 
He  has  no  faith  in  the  Christ 
tian  view  of  man  and  his  pow- 
ers, and  that  want  of  fiuth  is 
a  key  to  his  whole  system ;  as 
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indeed  it  is  to  the  whole  Tory 
system. 

Another  book  of  a  novel 
character,  though  no  novel, 
which  we  read,  was  Brown- 
Bon's  new  views  on  religion 
and  society.  Mr.  B.  is  held 
in  such  horror  just  now,  be- 
cause of  some  late  heterodox 
political  views,  that  it  is  as 
much  as  one^  life  is  worth  to 
mention  him  without  execra* 
tion.  The  Dial,  of  Boston,  is 
pronounced  ^^libertine^'  and 
**Hcentious^'  for  no  greater 
crimt  than  praising  Mr.  B.^s 
^philosophical  imalysis,''  and 
^^feariess  energy.*'  (See  Cin. 
Chron*,  Aug.  5th.)  However, 
though  we  oelieve  our  Whig 
friends  have  deceived  them- 
selves into  thinking  Mr.  B.  an 
enemy  of  all  goodness,because 
he  looks  upon  Priests  and  Or- 
dinances as  William  Penn  and 
bis  band  of  Friends  did  and 
do;  and  though  we  fear  their 
eyes  are  blind  to  his  true  pow- 
er and  worth,  because  they 
difierfrom  him  on  some  points, 
yet  we  feei  obliged  to  say  that 
we  think  few  writersof  equal 
deamess,  vigor  and  boldness 
have  appeared  in  these  United 
States. 

Right  or  wrong,  he  has  tt 
nindof  his  own,  and  does  not 
fellow  any  leader,  as  most  of 
us  do,  like  Uind  mice  holding 
by  the  tails  of  a  fow  open-eyed' 
QMS.  We  do  not  believe 
tbere  is  air  mnch  thought,  well 


expressed,  and  deserving  care- 
ful consideration,  in  any  equal 
number  ot  periodical  pages,  as 
there  is  in  the  pages  of  Brown- 
son's  Review,  beginning  with 
its  establishment,  and  coming 
down  to  this  time.  The  very 
article  on  the  Laboring  Class- 
es, which  has  shaken  our 
nerves  so,  we  think  worthy 
of  careful  study.  We  believe 
with  Mr.  B.,  that  the  cause  of 
Property  against  Birth  being 
decided,  that  of  Man  against 
Property  must  come  oti  and 
be  tried;  and  all  this  howling 
and  shrieking  of  Conservative 
men  and  women  seems  to  us 
like  the  uproar  by  which  the 
Peruvians  tried  to  stop  the 
moon's  eclipse.  As  respects 
the  spirit  of  Mr.  B.'s  article, 
and  the  mode  of  action  he  pro- 
poses, we  are  in  the  strongest 
opposition  to  him:  we  think 
his  spirit  unchristian,  and  his 

Elan  of  action  unwise;  but  we 
elieve  him  as  honest  as  Lu- 
ther, as  fearless  as  Knox,  and 
as  capable,  either  for  good  or 
evil,  as  any  writer  of  our  day. 
Of  his  ability,  we  think  his 
"New  Views"  good  proof;  we 
deem  them  conclusive  as  to 
his  "philosophical  analysis," 
and  ^'fearless  energy." 

Of  the-  Dial  itself  we  had 
intended  to  sptak  this  month, 
but  as  a  few  days  will  bring 
Us  a  new  No.,  we*  defer  it;  as 
also  a  notice  of  Mr.  Macau- 
lev's  Miscellanies. 


THE 

WESTERN  MESSENGER. 

« 
DEVOTED  TO  RELIGION  AND  LITERATURE. 

« 
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THE  BIBLE: 

WHAT     IT     IS*    AND     WHAT     IT     IS     NOT. 


BT  &BV.  JAHE8  MARTINEAU.] 


(concluded  from   the    SIXTH    NUMBER,  PAGE  247*) 

But  I  must  proceed  to  my  last  argument,  which  is  a  plain 
one,  founded  upon  facts,  open  to  every  one  who  can  read  his 
Bible*  I  state  it  in  the  words  of  Mr/Thirlwall:  'the  discre- 
panqies  found  in  the  Gospels,  compel  us  to  admit  that  the  su* 
perintenBing  control  of  the  Spirit  was  not  exerted  to  exempt 
tto sacred  writings  altogether  from  errors  and  inadvertencies;'* 
nay,  he  speaks  of  *the  more  rigid  theory  of  inspiration' hav- 
ing been  so  long  *  abandoned  by  the  learned  on  account  of 
the  insuperable  difBcuIties  these  opposed  to  it,"  that  it  would 
now  be  a  waste  of  time  to  attack  it«"t 

I  have  very  frequently  fceard  it  affirmed  that,  in  the  sa- 
cred writings,  no  case  can  possibly  occur  of  self-contradiction 
or  erroneous  statement;  that  the  very  idea  of  inspiration,  is 
utterly  opposed  to  all  supposition  of  the  presence  of  error; 
that  the  occurrence  of  such  a  blemish  would  prove,  that  the 
writer  was  not  so  under  the  immediate  teaching  and  superin- 
tendence of  Almighty  God  as  to  bo  preserved  from  error;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  he  was  not  inspired;  that  the  erroneous 
passage  must  indeed  be  rejected,  but,  with  it,  the  whole  work 

^Schleiarmacher's  Critical  Essay  on  the  Gospel  of  St,  Luke.    Introduction  by 
the  Tnunslator,  p.  3CV.  ^ 

fPp.  XV.  and  xi.  "^ 
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in  which  it  is  found,  as  destitute  of  divine  authority.  I  hare 
brought  Mr.  Thirl  wall  to  confront  the  question  of  fact;  let  me 
quote  Dr.  Puley  in  relation  to  this  statement  of  principle. 
^I  know  not,"  he  says,  ^'a  more  rash  or  unphilosophical  con- 
duct of  the  understanding,  than  to  reject  the  substance  of  a 
story,  by  reason  of  some  divevities  in  the  circnmstances  with 
which  it  is  related.  The  usual  character  of  human  testimony 
(Dr.  Paley  is  discussing  the  discrepancies  between' the  several 
Gospels)  is,  substantial  truth  under  circumstantial  variety.'* 
^On  the  contrary,  a  close  and  minute  agreement  induces  the 
suspicion  of  confederacy  and  fraud.''*  If  both  these  state- 
ments be  true,  the  phenomena  of  inspiration  would  be  identi- 
cal with*  those  of  confederacy  and  fraud.  I  estimate  the 
Scriptures  far  too  highly  to  hesitate,  for  a  mom^ent,  about 
pointing  out  to  your  notice  certain  small  variations  and  incon- 
sistencies, utterly  destructive  of  the  doctrine  of  plenary  in- 
spiration; but  absolutely  confirmatory,  in  some  instances,  of 
tne  veracity  of  the  historians,  and,  in  all,  compatible  with  it. 
Our  faith  scorns  the  insinuation,  that  these  sacred  writings 
require  ^^ any  forbearance  from  the  boasted  understanding  of 
man." 

1.  The  different  Evangelists  are  at  variance  with  each  o4her, 
with  respect  to  the  calUng  of  the  first  Apostles.  They  differ 
with  respect  to  the  time^  weplace^  the  order;  e.  g.: 

First,  as  to  time;  Matthew!  represents  the  imprisonment  of 
John  the  Baptist  as  the  occasion  of  our  Lord's  beginning  to 
preach,  and  as  preceding  the  call  of  any  Apostles. 

Johu|  represents  Andrew  and  Simon,  Philip  and  Natliaiiael, 
as  called, — the  miracle  at  Cana  as  wrought,  a  Passover  as 
attended  at  Jerusalem, — ^a  residence  of  Jesus  and  his  lUsci- 
plcs  in  the  rural  district  of  Judaea,  as  going  on;  and  then  adds, 
**for  John  was  not  yet  cast  into  prison." 

Next,  as  to  place:  according  to  Matthew  and  Mark,§  An- 
drew and  Peter  are  called  by  the  Lake  of  Galilee;  according 
to  John,  in  Judaea. 

And  as  to  order:  Matthew  and  Mark  represent  the  two 

fairs  of  brothers,  as  successively  called:   first,  Andrew  and 
*eter;  then,  after  a  short  interval,  James  and  John. 
Luke,||  making  no  mention  of  Andrew,  represents  the  others 
as  simultaneously  called. 

John  represents  Andrew  as  called  with  himself;  and  Peter, 
as  subsequently  called,  through  the  instrumentality  of  bis  ble- 
ther Andrew.  Of  James,  (though  affirmed  by  the  other  Evan- 
gelists to  have  been  his  own  companion  in  the  call,)  he  is  silent 
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The  three  first  writers  not  being  present,  it  is  nothing  won- 
derful that  they  are  less  accurate  than  the  fourth,  who  was. 

2*  The  three  denials  of  TPeter,as  recorded  by  the  first,  third, 
and  fourth  Evangelists,  will  be  found  inconsistent  in  their  mi- 
nate  circumstances.    The  denials  are  uttered, 

CI.  to  a  maid* 
according  to  Matthew,*  <2.  to  another  maid* 

f  3.  to  those  who  stood  by. 

i  1.  to  a  maid* 
according  to  Luke,t        <2.  to  a  man. 

(3.  to  another  man. 

CI.  to  the  maid  who  admitted  him. 
according  to  John4         <2.  to  the  officers  of  the  palace. 

(3.  to  a  man,  (a  relation  of  Malchus.) 

3.  Matthew§  and  Luke||  state,  that  one  Simon  bore  our 
Lord^s  cross  to  Calvary;  John,ir  that  Jesus  bore  it  himself. 

4.  The  inscription  annexed  by  Pilate  to  the  cross  is  given 
differently  by  every  one  of  the  Evangelists. 

Matthew:**  "This  is  Jesus,  the  king  of  the  Jews.'' 

Mark:tt  "The  king  of  the  Jews." 

Luke:tt  "This  is  tne  king  of  the  Jews." 

John  :§§"  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  king  of  the  Jews." 

5.  Matthewllll  and  MarkUT  state  that  our  Lord  on  the  cross 
was  reviled  by  both  the  malefactors;  but  Luke***  affirms  that 
when  one  of  them  was  guilty  of  this  shocking  mockery,  he 
was  rebuked  by  the  other;  and  that  the  latter  received  the 
well-known  assurance,  "this  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in 
Pkradise."  • 

6.  The  last  discrepancy  which  I  shall  mention,  has  refe- 
rence to  the  final  Passover,  and  its  relation  to  the  day  of  cru- 
cifixion. But  in  order  to  understand  the  case,  and  indeed  to 
read  with  intelligence  the  whole  series  o(  events  connected 
with  the  crucifixion  and  resurrection,  ic  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  the  following  facts: — 

(a.)  That  the  Jewish  dav  commenced  in  the  evening,  and 
was  reckoned  from  sunse^  to  sunset. 

(b.)  That  the  Jewisk  Sabbath  was  the  seventh  day/^^  the 
week,  and  extended  from  six  o'clock  on  Friday  evening,  to 
the  same  time  on  Saturday. 

•ICatt.  xzTi :  (9— tnd.  tLuke  xxii :  5&— 63.        tJohn  xWii :  15—35. 
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(c)  That  at  the  Passover,  the  paschal  lamb  was  slain  at  the 
end  of  one  Jewish  day,  and  eaten  immediately,  t.  e.,  ^t  the 
commencement  of  the  next,  or  about  six  or  seven  in  the  eve- 
ning. The  three  hours  before  sunset,  during  which  it  was 
prepared,  were  called  the  preparation  of  the  Passover^  and 
Delonged  to  the  fourteenth  of  the  month;  while  the  hours  after 
sunset,  during  which  it  was  eaten,  belonged  to  the  fifteenth* 
The  ^\ix^sQ^  preparation  of  the  Sabbath^  ^asused  in  like  man- 
ner,  to  denote  the  three  hours  before  sunset  every  Friday. 

(d.)  The  Passover  being  fixed  to  the  fifteenth  of  the  month, 
and  that  a  lunar  month,  necessarily  moved  over  all  the  days 
of  the  week;  and  might  fall,  of  course,  into  coincidence  with 
the  weekly  Sabbath. 

(e)  The  feast  of  unleavened  bread  was  a  festival  of  seveot 
days'  duration,  the  first  day  of  which  coincided  with  that  oa 
which  the  Passover  was  eaten,  followiog  of  course  that  -oil 
which  it  was  killed. 

These  things  being  premised,  we  are  prepared  to  notice  the 
points  in  which  the  Evangelists  aeree,  and  those  in  which 
they  disagree,  in  their  accounts  of  the  crucifixion,  and  its 
connected  events.  They  all  agree  in  assigning  the  same  dis- 
tinguishing incidents  of  our  Lord's  personal  history  to  the 
four  great  days  of  the  week^  most  interesting  to  Christians, 
viz.,  to  the  Thursday,  the  last  supper;  to  the  Friday,  the  cni- 
cifixion;  to  the  Saturday,  the  sleep  in  the  sepulchre;  to  the 
Sunday,  the  resurrection.  But  about  the  position  of  the 
Jewish  Passover  upon  these  days,  they  singularly  differ;  St. 
John  fixing  it  on  the  Friday  evening,  and  making  it  tbere/bre 
coincide  with  the  weekly  Sabbath;  the  other  three,  fixing  it 
on  the  Thursday  evening,  and  so  following  it  up  by  the  Sab- 
bath. The  variance  is  the  more  interesting  from  its  influence 
on  our  views  of  the  last  supper;  which,  according  to  the  three 
first  Evangelists  was  the  Passover^  according  to  the  fourth,  was 
not  the  Passover.  The  institution  of  the  communion,  as  a 
Christian  transformation  of  the  Jewish  Festival,  rests  entirely 
on  the  former  of  these  narraiWes;  St.  John  is  altogether  si- 
Mt  respecting  it.  Yet  it  was  he  \>(^o  leaned  on  Jesus'  bosom, 
and  atood  beneath  his  cross. 

Now  'vhat  is  the  just  inference  from  such  discrepancies? 
Is  it  that  tht.  writers  were  incompetent  reporters  of  the  main 
facts?  Not  SO;  for  there  are  few  biographers^  however  well 
informed,  whose  testimony,  produced  in  circumstances  at  all 
parallel,  would  not  yield,  on  the  application  of  as  severe  a 
test,  inconsistencies  more  considerable.  Is  it  that  they  are 
not  veracious?    Not  soj  for  not  a  trace  of  self-interest  is  d^ 
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cerniUe  in  these  cases.  Is  it  that  they  were  not  inspired f 
Not  so;  for  the  transition  they  underwent  from  peasants  to 
apostles,  from  dragging  the  lake  to  regenerating  the  world,  is 
the  sublimest  case  of  inspiration,  (except  one,)  with  which 
God  has  refreshed  the  nations.  But  it  is  this;  that  they  were 
not  intellectually  infallible. 

I  have  now  endeavoured  to  give  some  idea  of  two  difierent 
ways  of  regarding  the  Christian  records. 

I.  They  possess  an  internal  and  self-evidence^  in  their  own 
moral  beauty  and  consistency,  and  the  unimaginable  perfec- 
tion of  the  great  Son  of  Grod,  whom  they  bring  to  life  before 
us.  With  this  evidence^  which  is  open  to  every  pure  mind 
and  true  heart, — which  speaks  to  the  conscience  like  a  voice 
of  God  without,  conversing  with  the  spirit  of  God  within,  all 
those  may  be  content,  who  think  that,  to  accept  Christ  as  the 
image  of  Deity,  and  the  authoritali^  model  of  Dutj/j  is  to  be 
a  (Christian. 

II.  Those,  however,  who  think  that,  in  order  to  be  Chris- 
tians, we  must-hold  one  only  doctrinal  creed,  containmg  many 
things  hard  to  understand,  and  harder  to  believe,  are  aware 
that  nothing  short  of  a  divine  infallibility  can  prevail  with  us 
to  receive  a  system  so  repugnant  to  our  nature.  And  as  this 
is  incapable  of  self-proof,  they  appeal  chiefly  to  the  external 
evidence  and  foreign  attestation  which  belong  to  the  Christian 
reeords;  beginning  with  the  historical  method,  they  endeavour 
to  show, 

1.  That  we  have  the  original  words  of  the  Gospel  wit- 
nesses, {authenticity:) 

(2.)  That,  this  being  the  case,  we  have  the  very  Words  of 
God  {plenary  inspiration.) 

Now  let  me  detain  you  by  one  reflection  on  these  two 
methods.  Suppose  each,  in  turn,  to  prove  insufficient,  as  a 
basis  of  Christianity,  the  other  remaining  firm;  and  consider 
what  consequences  will  result. 

If  the  internal  or  self-evidence  be  inadequate,  (which  our 
objectors  must  suppose,  for  it  cannot,  they  admit,  prove  their 
creeds,)  then  every  one  must  seek  a  foundation  tor  his  faith 
in  the  other.  He  must  satisfy  himself,  in  liminej  of  the  per- 
sonal'authorship  of  the  books  in  the  Canon;  a  purelv  literary 
inquiry,  and  one  of  extraordinary  labour,  even  to  those  vho 
enjoy  every  advantage  for  its  prosecution.  In  order  to  be 
saved,  doctrines  must  be  embraced,  requiring  for  thev'  proof 
an  inspiration,  which  does  not  exist  in  the  New  T^statpent 
writings,  except  on  the  supposition  of  their  apostdic  origin. 
TheascerUHnment^  then,  of  (his  point,  is  the  n^essaty  pre^ 
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'  a  faith;  this  duty  lies  on  theoutennost  thresh- 
lude  to  oil  ^'"'^^jguceVith  the  Giver  of  salvation.    So  that 

,  hold  ^^^*^^^^ eternal  welfare  of  every  man  on  an  investiga,- 
God  ^^.j^  and  elaborate,  that  a  whole  life  ol  research  is 
lion  MO  cr^^  ^^  understand  it,  and  the  most  familiar  with  its 

'^^^  'l^ajv  by  ^^  means,  the  most  uniformly  confident  of  its 

^^id'  an' investigation  which  assigns  a  certain  date  to  each 

bl^k  as  the  lowest  limit  of  security;  and  says,  if  you  dare 

to  fix  thi9  letter  or  that  Gospel  upon  a  time  later  by  half  a 
century,  you  are  lost  for  ever ! 

But  may  not  the  young  and  the  ignorant  trust  in  the  gui' 
dance  of  a  teacher?  In  his  sermon  on  private  judgment,  Dr. 
Tattershall  treats  of  this  question,  and  lays  down  the  following 
rule: — ^^In  the  case  of  adults,  such  reliance  is  justifiable  so 
far^  and  no  farther^  than  it  is  unavoidablet  So  far  as  God 
has  not  given  the  ability,  or  the  opportunity  of  investigation, 
so  far  he  will  not  require  it;  but  in  whatever  degree  any  per- 
son has  the  power  and  opportunity  of  examining  the  will  of 
God  for  himself, — in  that  degree, — whether  he  exercise  his 
privilege  or  not^ — God  will  hold  him  responsible.  As  to  the 
lability  to  fall  into  error; — beyond  all  doubt,  such  liability 
exists,  whether  we  submit  to  the  guidance  of  any  teacher,  or 
exercise  our  own  private  judgment*  How,  let  me  ask,  can  we 
avoid  drawing  the  following  inferences? 

(1.)  That  the  greater  part  of  mankind  must  be  held  to  be  in 
a  condition  rendering  this  reliance  on  a  teacher  ^^  unavoidable^^ 

(2.)  For  this  reliance,  then,  such  portion  of  mankind  must 
be  held  justified  in  the  sight  of  God. 

(3.)  mit  such  dependence  makes  them  liable  to  err;  and 
must,  in  fact,  have  led  countless  multitudes  into  error. 

(4»)  If  these  errors  are  fatal  to  salvation,  then  God  inJUUs 
eternal  torments  for  the  inevitable  results  of  a  justifiable  acL 

(5.)  If  these  errors  are  not  fatal  to  salvation,  then  there  is 
salvation  out  of  the  faith. 

The  result,  then,  of  this  external  system  is,  that  you  may 
be  saved  on  either  of  two  conditions;  that  you  belong  to 'the 
orthodox  literary  sect,  and  hold  the  Antiquarian  opinions  of 
the  priests;  or,  that  you  belong  to  the  ignorant,  and  can  find 
out  the  right  parties  to  whom  to  say,  ^'I  will  believe  as  you 
beViQve." 

Reverse  the  supposition.  Conceive  that  in  the  process, 
becomj^  ever  more  searching,  of  historical  inquiry,  the  other 
and  extetnal  method  should  &  found  to  be  inadequate  to  the 
maintenance  of  its  superstructure;  what  would  be  the  fate  of 
-Christianity,  trusted  solely  to  its  self-evidence?    I  will  ioia- 
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gine  even  the  vtrorst:  and  suppose  that  the  first  three  Gos- 
pels are  shewn  to  be  not  personally  authentic,  not  the  inde- 
pendent productions  of  three  apostolic  men;  but  a  compila- 
tion of  very  composite  structure,  consisting  of  (we  will  say) 
some  thirty  fragments,  obviously  from  different  hands,  and  all 
of  anonymous  origin.  In  such  case,  the  individual  testimony 
of  eye-witnesses  being  gone,  the  whole  edifice  of  external 
proof  which  supports  a  dogmatic  Christianity,  must  fall.  But 
the  self-evidence  of  a  moral  and  spiritual  Christianity,  of  a 
Christianity  that  clings  to  the  person  and  spirit  of  Christ,  is 
not  only  unharmed,  but  even  incalculably  increased.  For 
how  often,  and  how  truly,  has  it  been  argued,  that  the  mere 
inspection  of  the  four  Gospels  is  enough  to  prove  the  reality 
ofuhiist;  that  the  invention,  and  consistent  maintenance,  of 
a  character  so  unapproachable,  so  destitute  of  all  archetype 
beneath  the  skies,  so  transcending  the  fictions  of  the  noblest 
genius,  and  so  unlike  them,  are  things  utterly  incredible, 
were  they  supposed  even  of  one  writer:  and  that,  for  this 
same  divine  image  to  gleam  forth  with  coincident  perfection 
from  four,  belongs  to  the  highest  order  of  impossibilities. 
What  then  should  we  say,  if  these -four  were  resolved  in- 
to thirty?  The  coalescence  of  so  many  fragmentary  re- 
cords, could  no  more  make  a  Christ,  than  the  upsetting  of 
an  artist's  colours  could  paint  a  RafTaelle.  Whatever  becomes 
of  Church  Christianity,  that  which  lives  in  Christ,  and  has  the 
power  of  love  in  man,  is  everlasting  as  the  soul. 

We  are  warned  that  ^  the  Bible  is  not  a  shifting,  mutable, 
uncertain  thing."  We  echo  the  warning,  with  this  addition, 
that  Christianity  t^  a  proffressive  thing;  not  a  doctrine  dead, 
and  embalmed  in  creeds,  but  a  spirit  fiving  and  impersonated 
in  Christ.  Two  things  are  necessary  to  a  revelation:  its  re- 
cord, which  is  permanent;  its  readers,  who  perpetually  change* 
From  the.  collision  of  the  lesson  and  the  mind  on  which  it 
drops,  starts  up  the  living  religion  that  saves  the  soul  within, 
and  acts  on  the  theatre  of  the  world  without.  Each  eye  sees 
what  it  can,  and  what  it  needs;  each  age  developes  a  new  and 
nobler  idea  from  the  immortal  page.  We  are  like  children, 
who,  in  reading  a  book  above  their  years,  pass  innocently  and 
unconsciously  over  that  which  is  not  suited  to  their  state.  In 
this  divine  tale  of  Christ,  every  class  and  every  period  seizes, 
in  succession,  the  views  and  emotions  which  most  meet  its 
wants.  It  is  with  Scripture.as  with  nature.  The  everlasting 
heavens  spread  above  the  gaze  of  Herschel,  as  they  did  over 
that  of  Abraham;  yet  the  latter  saw  but  a  spaneled  dorne^ 
the  former  a  forest  of  innumerable  worlds.    To  the  mind  of 
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this  profound  observer,  there  was  as  much  a  new  crtation^ 
as  if  those  heavens  had  been  at  the  time,  called  up  and  spread 
before  bis  sight.  And  thus  is  it  with  the  word  of  God.  As 
its  power  and  beauty  develope  themselves  continually,  it  is  as 
if  Heaven  were  writing  it  now,  and  leaf  after  leaf  dropped  di- 
rectly from  the  skies*  Nor  is  there  any  heresy  like  that, 
which  denies  this  progressive  unfolding  of  divine  wisdom, 
shuts  up  the  spirit  of  heaven  in  the  verbal  metaphysics  and 
scholastic  creeds  of  a  half-barbarous  period, — treats  the  inspi- 
ration of  God  as  a  dry  piece  of  antiquity,  and  cannot  see  that 
it  communes  afresh  with  the  soul  of  every  age;  and  sheds, 
from  the  living  Fount  of  truth,  a  guidance  ever  ne^. 
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**  Wait  a  minute,"  said  the  driver  to  his  horses,  as,  impatient 
at  his  turning  to  speak  to  a  companion,  after  gathering  up  the 
lines,  they  began  to  move  about  uneasily — ^^'wait  a  minute, 
till  I  get  up,  and  we'll  all  go  off  together." 

"Who  is  that  you  were  speaking  to  ?"  said  I,  when  we  were 
fairly  on  the  road. 

**That's  red-headed  Dick — ^he  used  to  drive  to  the  same 
house  where  my  route  stopped.  Last  winter  his  boss  paid 
him  seventy  dollars  in  gold,  and  he  has  got  it  all  now,  safely 
put  away." 

**  Ah!  I'm  glad  to  hear  it.  Do  many  of  you  save  your  wa- 
ges in  that  way?" 

**  Yes,  indeed.  There  are  many  drivers  who  lay  up  their 
money,  and  try  to  behave  respectably  to  passengers,  and  do 
well  by  their  horses,  and  keep  from  drinking  too  much  liquor. 
But  what  good  does  it  do?  nobody  respects  us  any  more.  We 
work  hard,  and  people  think  we're  of  no  account,  while  there 
are  a  parcel  of  high  fellows,  who  are  clerks  in  stores,  and  wear 
straps  under  their  boots,  who  I  know  get  drunk  at  nights  and 
break  si^ns,  and  run  in  debt  to  the  stable  and  coffee  house;  and 
people  tnink  them  a  great  deal  better  than  us,  and  despise  us.'' 

*^  Well,  that's  all  wrong.  People  should  be  respected  for 
their  behaviour,  not  for  their  business  or  their  dress.  For  my- 
self, I  feel  much  more  respect  for  a  hard-working,  well-be- 
haved, sober  man,  than  for  such  high  fellows  as  you  speak  of. 
But  there  is  one  thing  I  don't  like  about  you  drivers." 

"What's  that,  sir?" 

"You  swear  too  hard." 
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<^ That's  true;  I  know  it.  I  ofLen  think  it  roust  be  unpleas- 
ant to  passengers,  and  try  not  to.  But  every  body  swears 
about  me*  and  I  find  myself  doing  it  too.  I  don't  thmk  much 
of  any  body  else  whom  I  hear  swear,  and  yet  I  kncfw  1  do  it 
myself." 

^  Well,  as  it  can't  do  any  good  to  swear,  and  as  it  is  disa- 
greeable to  many  people  to  hear  it,  and  for  more  important 
reasons  still,  I  think,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  try  to  break  my- 
self of  it." 

This  conversation  actually  took  place  the  other  day,  and  I 
have  recorded  it  as  suggesting  two  or  three  considerations  of  * 
importance. 

1.  It  indicates  a  feeling,  which  prevails  more  widely,  I  judge, 
than  we  commonly  suppose,  among  the  laboring  classes,  of 
an  unjust  and  false  social  position:  ^^they  don't  respect  us. " 
Those  whose  trade  compels  them  to  wear  coarse  clothes, 
feel  that,  however  intelligent,  civil  and  virtuous  they  may  be, 
they  have  a  rank  in  society  fai:  below  others  who  may  be 
idle,  dissipated,  ignorant  and  conceited,  but  who  are  able  to 
wear  "straps  under  their  boots."  They  feel  this  to  be  unjust 
and  wrong,  but  they  don't  know  how  to  help  themselves. 
What  wonder  that  they  will  follow  any  demagogue  in  politics, 
or  any  proselyting  fanatic  in  religion,  who  will  take  them  by 
the  band*,  treat  them  with  the  appearance  of  cordiality,  and 
seem  to  think  them  worthy  of  social  privileges! 

3.  Are  we  not  disposed  to  make  a  very  wrong  estimate  of 
the  moral  character  of  men,  and  judge  them  by  outward  ap- 
pearancef  There  is  a  sta^e  driver,  a  wagoner,  a  sailor,  a 
mechanic,  who  looks  rough,^ whose  speech  is  abrupt,  who 
swears  a  eood  deal,  does  not  go  to  church,  and  occasionally 
drinks  whiskey.  And  here  is  another,  a  polished  young  law- 
yer or  merchant,  who  does  not  swear,  (for  it  is  impolite,)  nor 
drink  whiskey,  (for  he  prefers  champngne,)and  who  goes  to 
church,  (because  it  is  a  good  place  to  shew  off  his  siegantcoat 
and  whiskers  and  manners.)  May  not  this  last,  contrary  to 
our  usual  impression,  be  much  farther  from  God  and  Christ 
than  the  other?  He  has  fewer  coarse  vices,  but  may  he  not 
be  far  more  selfish  and  more  debauched,  inwardly  i  To  swear, 
to  drink,  and  not  to  go  to  church,  are  sins;  but  not,  as  reli- 
ffious  people  commonly  imagine,  the  chief  and  the  deadly  sins. 
Worse,  far  wor^e  than  these,  are  the  spiritual  sins  which 
often  possess  the  whole  souls  of  our  moral,  resnectable,  in- 
telligent, church-going  citizens.  The  unbelieving  heart  of  self- 
ishness and  pride,  the  hard,  cold  worldliness,  the  harsh  ieat- 
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pered  austerity  which  scorns  the  feelings  and  tramples  on  the 
sensibilities  of  the  human  soul — against  these,  on  the  day  of 
jud^menf,  shall  my  poor  profane  stage  driver  rise  up  hnd  con- 
demn them,  for  he  was  humble  and  uilling  to  confess  his 
faults;  but  they  belong  to  the  Pharisees,  who  thank  God  every 
babbath  that  they  are  not  as  other  men. 

3.  I  have  always  found  that  the  roughest  kind  of  men  were 
willing  to  be  told  of  their  faults,  if  it  was  done  kindly  and  re- 
spectfully. But  our  religious  travellers  are  very  apt  to  think 
they  are  doing  God  service  by  rebuking  the  swearer  in  a 
voice  of  authority,  in  any  company,  and  without  any  regard 
to  his  feelings.  I  would  ask  them,  who  made  them  a  judge 
over  their  brother,  and  sent  them  out  on  the  highways  with 
this  commission  to  select  one  particular  sin,'and  rebnke  it 
wherever  they  met  it?  Invariably  such  a  course  does  harm 
and  not  good.  A  man  feels  insulted,  and  to  insult  a  man  is 
no  way  to  reach  his  conscience.  By  seeking  an  opportu- 
nity, and  speaking  a  word  in  season,  a  man  may  do  much 
good;  but  unseasonable  rebuke  and  exhortation,  is  no  way  to 
save  souls.  j.  r.  c. 

Meadville,  Aug.  26th. 
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*^  And  one  nf  the  elders  answered,  mying  onto  me,  what  are  ^eee  Which  are  ar- 
mjtd  in  white  robee?  and  whence  oame  theyl  And  I  said  ualo  him,  nr,  than 
knoweat.  And  he  eaid  to  me,  these  are  they  which  came  out  of  gre^l  tribulation^ 
and  have  washed  iheir  robes,  and  made  them  white,  in  the  blood  tif  the  Lamb. 
Therefore  are  they  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  serre  him  day  Hn^  nic^t  in  hi* 
lample." 

This  is  language  peculiarly  figurative  and  Jewish.  St3> 
I  think  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  in  it  a  simple  and  impor-: 
tant  meaning.  It  is  only  necessary  to  regard  H  carefully, 
and  to  trace  its  meaning  through  several  successive  srteps. 

The  white  robes  in  which  the  innumerable  company  as- 
sembled around  the  throne,  are  represented  as  bein^  arrayed, 
in  another  part  of  the  Book  of  Revelations,  are  said  to  be  the 
righteousness  of  the  saints.  Here  then  we  take  the  first  step 
towards  a  comprehension  of  the  text.  We  undersCand  that 
the  robe  of  white  in  which  each  individual  of  the  heavenly  as- 
sembly was  arrayed,  denoted  the  habits  of  justice,  beneviv 
lence  and  piety,  which  characterized  the  individual.  Thi» 
dress  was  his  own.  No  bo^owed  haUtfl  erf  goodnese  were 
thrown  over  personal  habits  of  ungodliness.    In  oAer  woitb^ 
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the  righteousness  of  the  saints,  seen  in  vision  by  John,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  they  were  received  into  a  heavenly  glory, 
was  a  personal,  not  an  imputed  righteousness. 

How  was  this  righteousness  acquired?  Was  their  character 
naturally  holy?  Had  they  never  sinned?  Wer6  they  now  in  hea- 
ven because  they  had  merited  such  blessedness  by  a  course  of 
unsinning  obedience  to  the  holy  and  righteous  laws  of  God? 
Par  from  it.  At  least, not  so  intimates  the  text.  "Therefore 
are  they  before  the  throne  because  they  have  washed  their 
garments,  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb." 

Blood  is  synonymous  with  obedience.  The  blood  of  Christ, 
considered  as  a  physical  substance,  can  have  no  efficacy  in 
cleansing  the  soul  from  moral  defilement.  Nor  is  the  term 
blood,  in  reference  to  Christ,  used  in  the  Scriptures  as  indi- 
cating such  efficacy..  It  is  used  to  d.esignate  his  obedience. 
We  read  that  he  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death 
of  the  cross;*  and  the  merit  of  this  sacrifice  consisted  in  its 
beinjs:  an  act  of  obedience  to  God.  For  this  obedience,  being 
the  last,  most  trying,  the  consummating  act  of  duty  on  his 
part,  God  rewarded  him  by  exalting  him  to  his  own  right 
hand.t  This  exaltation  was  the  "joy  set  before  him''  for 
which  he  *'  endured  the  cross."t  Here  then,  we  advance  ano- 
ther step.  We  understand  that  the  blood  of  Christ  is  synony- 
motis  with  the  obedience  of  Christ. 

The  obedience  of  Christ,  considered  in  this  broad  sense, 
signifies  the  entire  discharge  of  his  mission.  It  comprehends 
his  teachings  cont^erning  divine  truth  and  human  duty,  and 
.the  example  by  which  he  manifested  to  the  world  the  practi- 
cability of  its  precepts  as  rules  of  life.  The  obedience  of 
Christ,  in  this  view,  becomes,  another  name  for  the  gospel  of 
Christ;  because  it  implies  the  promulgation  and  enforcement 
of  the  gospel  system.  Here  we  advance  another  step.  We 
understand  that  the  obedience  of  Christ  means  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  And  we  are  prepared  to  determine  what  is  the  con- 
nexion between  the  righteousness  of  the  saints  and  the  obe- 
dience of  Christ. 

Jesus  Christ  taught  a  divine  system  ol  truth  and  duty.  He 
called  men  to  believe  in  this  system,  in  order  that  through 
obedience  to  its  dictates,  they  might  be  saved  from  sin  and 
made  holy.  He  exhibited  the  practicability  of  such  obedi- 
ence by  his  own  uniform  conduct.  He  set  a  complete  exam- 
ple of  all  the  virtues  he  inculcated.  And  this  too  throughout 
a  life  of  varied,  afflictive,  and  trying  incidents.    When  he  had 
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accomplished  this  part  of  his  mission,  he  could  do  no  more, 
consistently  with  the  principles  of  God's  moral  government,  to- 
wards establishing  this  religion  in  the  world,  than  to  yield  up 
his  life  for  this  purpose.  This  he  did.  And  hereby  he  setthe  great 
seal  of  attestation  on  its  troth.  He  had  predicted  that  the 
last,  conclusive  "sign  from  heaven"  should  be  given  through 
his  resurrection  from  the  dead.  Accordingly  he  submitted 
to  the  ignominious  death  of  crucifixion.  And  God  verified 
his  prediction,  by  raising  him  up  from  the  dead.  The  truth 
of  his  gospel  was  now  finally  sealed.  The  fainting  hopes  of 
his  disciples  were  revived;  their  fears  were  scattered,  and 
their  faith  firmly  established. 

And  it  is  through  faith— faith  in  the  gospel  as  a  divine  sys- 
tem of  truth  and  duty — that  men  are  saved.  Throughout  the 
New  Testament  we  find  great  prominence  given. to  faith. 
And  why?  Because,  unless  men  believed  in  the  divine  mis- 
sion of  Jesus,  and  of  course  in  the  divine  authority  of  his  gjos- 
pel,  they  could,  not  be  expected  to  become  his  disciples  and 
obey  his  precepts.  This  is  evident.  Faith,  then,  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  Christian  salvation.  But  what  kind  of  faith? 
A  barren  assent  of  the  understanding?  a  belief  in  Christianity 
as  a  speculative  curiosity?  a  superstitious  faith  in  ceremonies, 
or  a  faith  in  certain  controverted  topics?  Far  from  it.  Chris- 
tian faith  is  a  practical  faith  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  It 
IS  a  living  principle;  it  works  righteousness;  it  manifests  itself 
through  obedience  to  the  divine  commapds.  Truth  is  its 
origin — holiness  its  end.  This  is  the  faith  that  is  counted  for 
righteousness,  "  even  the  righteousness  of  God,  which  is  by 
faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  unto  all,  and  upon  all  them  that  believe*" 
♦This  is  the  **  righteousness  of  the  saints,"  spoken  of  in  the 
Book  of  Revelations;  and  this  was  the  righteousness  of  the 
multitude  whom  John  saw  in  vision  before  the  throne  of  God. 
They  were  there,  because  they  had  so  believed  in  Jesus  as  to 
be  made  holy  in  heart  and  life  by  their  faith.  Their  fwth  in 
Jesus  Christ  was  a  living  principle  of  holiness.  They  be- 
lieved with  the  undm'standing  and  with  the  heart.  Therefore 
they  loved — therefore  they  obeyed.  And  through  obedience 
they  were  clothed  with  the  virtues  enjoined  in  the  gospel, 
with  habits  of  justice,  benevolence  and  piety — the  white 
robes  of  saints.  Arrayed  in  this  vesture  around  the  throne 
of  God,  whose  goodness  had  revealed  to  them  the  gospel, 
through  which  they  had  "  washed  their  robes,"  or  acquired 
just,  benevolent  and  pious  habits,  they  ascribed  their  salva- 
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tion,  not  to  their  own  merits  primarily,  but  to  the  sovereign, 
rich  and  free  grace  of  God,  manifested  in  Jesus  Christ,  say- 
ing, "our  salvation  be  ascribed  to  our  God,  who  sitteth  upon 
the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb,"  And  all  the  heavenly  host 
worshipped  God,  and  responded  "  Amen"  to  the  asoriptiont 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  attempting  to  explain  what 
we  are  to  understand  by  the  emblematic  language,  **  washing 
our  garments  and  making  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb,"  as  I  have  supposed  it  possible  that  this  and  similar 
language  in  Sbme  parts  of  the  New^ Testament,  might  not  in 
all  cases  be  easily  understood,  or  correctly  apprehended* 

H.   £• 
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'  Sancho  Panza,  one  of  the  few  truly  wise  men  whose  biogra- 
phies have  come  down  to  us,  says  "all  cats  look  grey  in  the 
dark."  It  is  upon  this  principle  alone  that  we  can  account 
for  what  we  hear  said  and  see  written  respecting  the  Tran- 
scendental is  ts  and  the  Dial.  When  men  place  Carlyle  and 
Brownson,  (who  calls  the  former  a  "flippant  Englishman,'*) 
under  one  head,  and  call  them  both  "  grey,"  we  presume  they 
are  "in  the  dark.'  When,  men  take  this  Dial,  and  make  up 
their  minds  as  to  allits  contents  by  readingan  "Orphic  saying,"  . 
we  know  they  are  "in  the  dark."  Nay,  when  Messrs,  Emer- 
son, Brownson  &  Co.  are  condemned  altogether  because  of 
some  opinions,  we  think  it  clearly  a  "grey  cat"  case.  Pro- 
fessor Stowe,  at  the  College  of  Teachers  told  us  of  a  new- 
fangled Transcendentalism  which  was  the  quintessence  of 
nonsense:  we  presume  he  referred  to  the  views  of  these 
"Dialists."  We  were  surprised  to  hear  him  say  it;  not  only 
because  we  thought  all  agreed  in  believing  that  no  system  of 
faith  is  wholly  nonsense, — but  also  because  the  two  chiefs  of 
this  party,  Emerson  and  Alcott,  have  been  lately  placed  by 
the  London  and  Westminster  Review,  and  the  Foreign  Re- 
view, at  the  "head  of  American  writers.  But  so  the  world 
goes.  Professor  Stowe  advocates  Normjm  Schools;  Professor 
Telford  says,  in  substance,  they  arc  a  mere  humbug.  Dr.Wylie 
says  "  sectarianism  is  heresy ;"  Dr.  Beechef  replies  that "  Sec- 
tarianism is  Christianity."  Now  is  it  best  to  get  light  enough 
to  see  wherein  we  approve  our  neighbors,  and  wherein  we 
differ  from  them,  or  snail  we  stay  in .  the  dark,  and  call  all 
cats  grey? 
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For  ourselves  we  wish  to  analyze  such  compositions  as 
these  Traoscendentalists  present  us;  to  dissect  the  men  and 
women  themselves,  and  to  gain  wisdom  by  learning  their  dis- 
eases. Are  they  not  worth  study?  Cons  der  this  fact,  thai 
Waldo  Emerson  has  been  lecturing  for  some  years  to  the  de* 
Ikbt  of  such  men  as  Jeremiah  Mason  of  Bostoot  Is  it  proba- 
ble such  a  lecturer  speaks  only  nonsense?  nay,  is  it  not  certain 
he  speaks  excellent  sense,  by  intervals  at  least?  We  do  not 
believe  any  of  us  comprehend  the  world:  we  apprehend  a 
|>iec6  of  it;  lay  bold  on  a  clod  or  two,  and  so  do  others;  and, 
as  the  world  is  round,  some  are  right  opposite  to  us,  and  yet 
have  a  hold  as  truly  as  we  have^ 

Now  these  Dialists,  as  we  take  it,  are  anti-sensuous  in  their 
philosophy,  as  also  are  many  of  their  abusers;  they  are  hete- 
rodox in  their  theology,  making  belief  in  inspiration,  miracles, 
and  dogmas  of  little  moment, — though  not  rejecting  them  as 
a  body;  and  in  expression,  they  are  peculiar,  seekmg  toad- 
dress  the  reason  rather  than  the  understanding;  they  use 
words  and  phrases  in  a  technical  sense,  and  we  may  as  well 
laugh  at  a  proposition  in  Euclid,  having  never  studied  Geome- 
try, as  unintelligible,  as  at  one  in  Kant,  in  Coleridge,  or  in  ^- 
cott, — for  these  three  agree  in  having  a  phraseology  each  to 
himself.  Thus,  that  Orphic  sayin^^  second  only  to  Sam. 
Weller  as  a  laughter-mover,  beginning  "The  popular  genesis 
is  historical,'' has  a  visible  meaning  when  we  read  the  preceding 
proposition.  To  be  sure,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  meaning 
might  be  expressed  less  symbolically  and  more  plainly,  but 
we  infinitely  prefer  this  fantastic  outside  with  something  be- 
neath, to  the  common  emptiness  which  is  concealed  by  plau- 
sible words. 

That  these  Dialists  are  whole  and  sound  is  not  probable. 
Who  is?  That  they  write  nonsense  is  certain.  Who  does 
notf  But  do  they  not  write  sense  too?  do  they  not  ^ive  good 
thoughts?  are  they  not  doing  their  share  to  christianize  the 
world?  • 

These  men,  in  common  with  many  others,  are  helping  for- 
ward two  great  truths,*truths  which  have  been  known  from 
the  earliest  time,  and  yet  for  long  periods  lost  sight  of,  so  that 
to  our  generation  they  have  to  be  spoken  as  if  new. 

One  of  these,  is  the  truth  contained  in  all  the  systems  op- 
posed to  Locke's.  It  relates  to  intuitions,  innate  ideas,  ne- 
cessary truths,  **  transcendental  elements  of  knowledge,**  or 
whatever  we  please  to  call  those  ideas  which  do  not  come 
from  outward  nature  through  the  senses,  and  yet  exist  in  ally 
even  the  youngest  child* 
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Another  great  truth,  as  we  deem  it,  which  they  are  preach<» 
ing,  is  this«  that  Christianity  does  not  rest  on  miracles,  but  may 
be  fully  received  by  one,  for  instance,  who  never  heard  of  the 
great  works  of  Jesus.  There  is  no  necessary  connexion  be- 
tween a  miracle  and  truth:  powers  may  control  nature  with- 
in certain  limits  which  are  not  pure  or  true.  It  is  true  as  we 
have  heard  said,  that  the  character  of  Jesus  gives  intei'estand 
meaning  to  his  acts,  cjutte  as  much  as  they  give  evidence  of 
his  character.  His  miracles  are  part  of  his  lite,  and  are  need- 
ful to  it;  we  should  feel  as  if  something  were  wanting,  had 
such  a  being  no  command  over  nature  more  than  we. 

These  two  truths,  simple  in  themselves,  but  in  their  results 
most  mighty,  overthrowmg  kingdoms  and  changing  the  &ce 
of  the  world, — ^are  now  taught  by  many  of  all  sects  and  views^ 
the  Dialists  among  the  number.  Thus  far,  to  speak  frankly, 
we  do  not  think  they  have  shewn  the  power  they  possess^ 
The  articles  in  the  number  before  us,  if  we  except  two  or 
three,  will,  we  think,  do  little  good.  However,  we  know 
that  among  the  writers  for  this  work,  are  some  dozen  of  the: 
purest,  clearest,  and  trueist  minds  in  the  land,  and  such  as  will 
be  felt,  and  felt  deeply.    We  wish  them  all  success. 
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Thk  phrases,  the  kingdom  of  God,  or,  the  kingdom  of  Heaven^ 
which  are  synonymous,  often  occur  in  the  New  Testament. 
We  read  these  words  now  without  att?iching  to  them  any  very 
definite  meaning,  and  th^y  make  little  of  no  impr^s;sion  on 
our  minds,  and  yet  they  appear  to  have  fallen  on  the  ears  of 
the  Jews  of  our  Saviour's  times,  with  a  power  awakening  like, 
that  of  the  earthquake.  Thus  we  read.  Matt,  iii :  I — 5t  that 
urben  John  the  Baptist  announced  the  king4oh)  of  heaven  ta 
be  at  hand,  the  whple  Jewish  nation  flockedto  him^  To  wha^ 
cajjsf  then,  must  we  attribute  it,  that  these  words,  which  once 
produced  such  a  powerful  effects  fall  now  powerlessi  on  thq 
ear?  1  can  imagine  but  one  cause  of  this,  namely,  that  in,  the 
minds  of  the  Jews  there  were  certain  important  ideas  con- 
nected with  these  words,  which  are  not  assogjeted  with  them 
IK  our  minds^ 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  inquire^  what  idea«^ 
the  Jews  held  with  respect  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  wha^ 
ipsace  to  udders v^nd  by  iu    John  the  Baptist*  our  bjessed; 
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Saviour,*  and  his  apost1es,t  all  commenced  their  ministry  by 
announcing  the  advent  of  that  kingdom,  and  a  doctrine, 
"Which  has  been  preached  to  us  by  such  messengers,  caunot 
be  one  of  passing  interest. 

In  entering;  upon  this  subject,  I  am  fully  sensible  of  my  in- 
capacity to  do  justice  to  it.  To  execute  it  as  its  importance 
deserves,  would  require  a  greater  acquaintance  with  the  Jew- 
ish writers  of  that  time  than  I  possess,  and  a  much  deeper  de- 
free  of  research,  than  circumstances  permit  me  to  make.  Per- 
aps  however  my  imperfect  effort  may  induce  some  one  more 
capable  of  doing  justice  to  this  subject,  to  undertake  its  in- 
vestigatioo,  and  to  illustrate  it  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

If  I  mistake  not,  we  must  go  back  to  the  earlier  history  of 
the  Jews,  for  an  explanation  of  the  terms,  the  kingdom  of 
God^  or  of  Heaven.  The  first  form  of  government  of  the 
Jews  was  a  theocracy.  God  himself  designed  to  be  the  ruler 
and  1aw*giver  of  his  chosen  people.  He  directed  their  exo- 
dos  out  of  Egypt,  guided  them  in  their  wanderings  in  the  de- 
sert;— ^gave  to  thenu  through  the  mediatorial  agency  of  Moses, 
laws  for  their  government,  and  civil  and  religious  institutions 
for  their  observance,  and  led  them,  after  a  preparatory  train- 
ing of  about  forty  years,  to  the  promised  land  of  Canaan. 

with  the  death  of  Moses,  this  direct  divine  guidance  of  the 
national  affairs  of  the  Jews,  appears  to  have  m  a  great  mea- 
sure ceased.  We  read,  it  is  true,  th&t  on  sundry  occasions, 
God  did  signally  interpose  for  the  deliverance  of  his  chosen 
people;  but  the  ordinary  administration  of  their  government 
appears  gradually  to  have  been  left,  like  that  of  other  nations^ 
to  the  wisdom  of  their  rulers. 

About  the  time  of  the  advent  of  our  Saviour,  the  opinion 
appears  to  have  almost  universally  prevailed  among  the  Jews, 
tliat  the  time  was  at  hand  when  Jehovah  was  to  introduce  a 
new  theocracy.  God,  it  was  expected,  would  send  a  new 
Mediator,  who,  like  Moses,  should  stand  between  God  and 
his  people,  to  reveal  his  will  to  them,  and  to  direct  them  in 
their  conduct;  and  this  expected  order  of  things,  the  Jews 
designated  by  the  appropriate  terms  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven^ 
or  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  personage,  who,  under  God,  was  to  administer  this 
kingdom,  was  by  them  designated  by  the  name  of  Messiah, 
which  means  in  Greek,  Christy  and  in  English,  Anointed.  This 
term  owed  its  origin  to  a  custom  common  among  the  Jews, 
to  anoint,  or  pour  oil  on  the  heads  of  such  as  were  set  apart 
tg fill. the  offices  of  king,  prophet  or  priest;  and  hence,  all 
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these  wefe  sometimes  called  the  Lord's  anointed.  But  this 
term  was  used  ty  pre-eminence,  to  designate  the  expected 
vice-regent  of  Jehovah  under  the  new  covenant;  and  hence 
he  was  emphatically  styled  ilie  Messiah — the  Christ,  the  An- 
ointed. He  was  also  known  among  them  by  the  names  of 
Me  who  was  to  come;  the  son  of  God;  the  son  of  mauj  of  Da- 
vidy  and  the  king  of  Israel;  all  which  names,  though  not  pre- 
cisely of  the  same  import,  were  indiscriminately  used  to  de- 
signate the  same  personage. 

That  the  Jews  of  our  Saviours  time  did  not  expect  a  Mes- 
siah who  should  be  the  Supreme  God  himself,  is  abundantly 
evident  from  the  Scriptures,  and  is  indicated  by  the  name  it- 
self. They  expected  him  to  be  a  man  like  Moses;  a  descend- 
ant of  their  king  David;  one  who  was,  under  Jehovah,'to  be 
their  king  and  ruler,  and  who,  in  a  particular  and  pre-eminent 
manner,  was  to  be  the  Christ,  or  Anomted  of  God.  Such  was 
the  Messiah  who  had  been  promised  to  them  by  the  predic- 
tions of  their  prophets:*  and  I  would  here  beg  the  reader  to 
observe,  that,  when  Jesus  of  Nazareth  appeared,  Nathanael 
acknowledges  him  as  "the  son  of  God" — "  the  king  of  Israel  ;"t 
and  Feter  confesses  him  to  bp  the  Christ  of  God4 

It  has  been  imagined  by  some,  that  the  benefits  which  the 
Jews  expected  to  derive  from  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  were 
purely  of  a  political  kind;  but  this  is  evidently  a  mistake.  It 
may  be  that  many,  perhaps  even  a  majority  of  the  Jews,  at- 
tached only  ideas  of  national  prosperity  to  the  reij?n  of  the 
Messiah:  it  may  even  be  that  the  belief,  that  under  that  reign 
the  Jewish  nation  should  become  pre-eminent  among  ajl  the 
nation*  of  the  earth,  was  universal.  Such  a  belief  would  na- 
turally result  from  the  idea  that  God  was  about  again  to  be- 
come the  political  head  of  their  nation;  but  the' reflecting 
portion  of  the  Jews  also  connected  with  the  kingdom  of  God, 
ideas  of  a  moral  and  religious  nature.  Under  the  old  dispen- 
sation, Moses,  God's  first  Vice-Regent,  had  been,  not  only 
the  political  ruler,  but  also  the  moral  and  religious  lawgiver 
of  the  nation;  and  they  expected  the  same  from  the  Messiah, 
Jehovah's  Vice-Regent  in  this  new  dispensation-  This  is 
shpwn  by  the  ideas  which  were  prevalent  among  them.  They 
believed  that  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  was  to  be  announced 
by  a  sign  from  Heaven.§  that  it  was  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
resurrection  of  the  just,ir  perhaps  by  a  destruction  of  the 
wicked;  and  that  his  reign  was  to  endgre  forever.**  To  the 
Jews,  therefore,  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  was  invested  with  all 
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the  solemnity  of  a  day  of  ultimate  retribution;*  and  this  ac- 
caunts  for  it,  why,  when  John  the  l3aplist  announced  the  ap- 
proaching advent  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  this  announce- 
ment produced  such  a  powerful  eflfect  on  the  Jewish  nation,t 
and  why  all  classes  of  men  inquired  so  anxiously  of  him,  what 
they  must  do  to  escape  the  impending  doom,  and  to  qualify 
themselves  for  admission  into  this  kingdom.J 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  asked,  of  what  interest  is  it  to  as  to 
know  what  ideas  the  Jews  attached  to  the  kingdom  of  Godt 
I  answer  by  repeating  the  observation  alrea(ly  made,  that  a 
doctrine,  preached  by  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles,  must 
possess  more  than  a  passing  interest.  The  Jews  may  have 
connected  with  it  some  erroneous  ideas,  but  it  must  have  in- 
volved a  fund  of  truth  which  renders  it  of  universal  interest 
and  application.  Besides,  if  we  consider  this  matter  carefully, 
we  shall  probably  find  that  the  correspondence  between  the 
Jewish  ideas  relating  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  ideas 
which  properly  belong  to  it,  are  far  greater  than  they  are  ge- 
nerally supposed  to  be. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  advent  of  Christ,  mankind  had  no 
other  guide  in  the  path  of  duty  than  the  dim  light  of  reason; 
and  no  hopes  of  a  life  to  come  invited  them  to  the  practice  of 
virtue,  or  cheered  them  on  under  the  self-denial  which  it  re- 
quires. Man  lived  only  for  this  world,  and  all  his  plans  and 
views  were  limited^  to  his  present  state  of  living.  It  is  true, 
that  God  had,  in  former  times,  favored  the  Jewish  nation  with 
a  special  revelation  of  himself;  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  main  object  of  that  revelation,  to  preserve  amon^  man- 
kind the  knowledgeof  the  one  true  God.  Every  fhing^in  the 
Jewish  legislation  shews  that  its  great  aim  was  to  preserve 
the  Jews  as  a  distinct  people;  and  the  state  of  seclusion  from 
other  nations  which  was  imposed  on  them,  was  well  adapted 
to  answer  that  purpose;  but  it  was  evidently  not  calculated 
to  disseminate  the  knowledge  of  God  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  Besides,  as  that  revelation  did  not  reveal  a  future 
life  as  the  reward  <'f  virtue,  it  was  nut  calculated  to  become 
the  moral  rule  of  acticm  of  mnnkind. 

But  by  the  advent  i>f  the  Mess-nh,  a  new  dispensation  \itas 
introduced,  in  vvliich  God  bec.ime,in  a  peculiar  manner,  the 
lawgiver  and  ruler  of  mankind.  Jesns,  by  his  g*»spel,  and, 
still  more  by  his  life,  has  prescribed  rules  for  the  cohduct  of 
all  who  desire  lo  become  subjects  of  this   kingdom  of  God, 
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and  has  revealed,  that  a  life  of  never-ending  felicity  is  to  be 
the  reward  of  those  who  shall  faithfully  endeavour  to  observe 
its  laws.  It  is  true  that  this  kingdom  is  not,  in  the  cominon 
acceptation  of  the  term,  a  political,  but  m<»rely  a  moral  king- 
dom; but  then,  under  this  dispensation,  every  act  assumes  a 
moral  aspect.  Every  thing  a  man  does,  whether  in  regard 
to  himself,  or  his  relations  as  husband,  father,  member  of  the 
community,  or  citizen, — all  is  moral  action — and  for  all  he  is 
to  be  held  accountable  to  God.  The  laws  also,  prescribed  for 
the  government  of  this  kingdom,  do  not  consist,  like  human 
laws,  in  minute  details  for  the  regulation  of  individual  con- 
duct. On  the  contrary  they  consist  of  great  principles  of 
truth,  purity,  love,  justice,  mercy  and  benevolence,  applica* 
He  to  every  situation  and  condition  of  life. 

This  kingdom  is  to  be  an  everlasting  kingdom,  not  only  be- 
cause its  laws  are  of  perpetual  oblijration,  but  also  because 
its  subjects  are  to  live  for  ever.  Whenever  a  man  makes 
the  laws  of  this  kingdom  the  rule  of  his  actions,  he  passes 
from  death  unto  life.  His  immortality  dates  from  the  moment 
that  he  becomes  a  faithful  subject  of  this  kingdom;  and  he  has 
the  assurance  of  the  Saviour  that  whoever  keeps  his  saying 
*hall  never  see  death.* 

It  is  also  intended  to  be  a  universal  kingdom,  not  only  as 
'its  laws  extend  to  the  whole  scope  of  human  actions,  but  also 
as  intended  to  embrace  under  its  dominion  the  whole  human 
race.     As  yet  only  a  portion  of  mankind  are  even  nominal 
subjects  of  this  kingdom,  and  a  still  smaller  number  are  true 
subjects  of  it,  faithful  to  its  laws.     But  the  number  of  these 
latter  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  borders  of  the  Messiah^s 
kingdom  are  gradually  extending  themselves.    We  have  the  as- 
surance of  the  Scriptures  that  the  Messiah  must  reign  until  all 
his  enemies  shall  be  subdued, and  until  death  itselfshait  be  done 
away.t    The  religion  of  Jesus  is  to  those  who  cordially  em- 
brace it,  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.     By  it  men  are 
turned  away  from  their  vices,  and  led  to  seek  for  eternal  life 
bv  the  practice  of  virtue  and  godliness.     And  this  religion, 
if  I  am  not  mis^taken,  is  now  in  a   rapid  state  of  progression. 
If  we  look  back  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  we  cannot  help  per- 
ceiving the  very  great  improvement  whiclt,  during  that  pe- 
riod, has  taken  place  in  the  moral  and   religious  slate  of  soci- 
ety.    Before  that  lime,  we  might  meet  witli  much  individual 
kindness,  but  it  was  generally  the  result  of  innate  goodness, 
not  of  a  religious  principle.     Then,  comparatively  speaking, 
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thefre  were  but  few  who  professed  to  be  religious,  and 
these  few  were  mostly  found  amon^  the  female  sex,  and 
among  persons  somewhat  advanced  in  life.  Now,  oil  the 
contrary,  the  number  of  those  who  profess  to  be  Christians, 
has  greatly  increased.  It  is  no  more  limited  as  heretofore, 
but  embraces  now  thousands  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ases 
and  conditions.  And  this  religious  spirit  must  hereafter 
diffuse  itself  through  society  with  accelerated  rapidity.  The 
man  who  has  grown  up  in  religious  indifference, — who 
has  devoted  the  prime  of  his  days  exclusively  to  this  world, 
its  occupations  and  its  pleasures, — finds  it,  in  after  life, 
difficult  to  acquire  the  Christian  character.  But  not  so  with 
the  child  who  has  been  born  and  bred  in  a  Christian  family, 
— who  has  been  educated  in  a  Christian  Society,  and  has  con- 
stantly been  surrounded  by  moral  and  religious  influences. 
Such  an  one. imbibes,  as  it  were,  the  religious  spint  with  its 
mother's  milk,  and  is,  by  birth,  a  citizen  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  an  heir  to  immortality.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  in 
every  community  in  which  the  spirit  of  Christianity  has  onqe 
obtained  a  considerable  footing,  there  must  be  a  constant  ten- 
dency to  its  diffusion,  and  to  its  becoming  the  universal  pria« 
ciple  of  action. 

If  any  one  should  think  that  I  am  too  sanguine  in  my  antici- 
pations of  the  future  spread  of  Christianity,  I  would  refer  such 
an  one  not  only  to  the  present  state  of  religion  in  this  country, 
when  compared  with  the  past;  but  also  to  the  many  useful  and 
benevolent  institutions  which  have  sprungup  of  late,  and  which 
all,  more  or  less  directly,  owe  their  being  to  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity. Who  that  sees  our  Common  Schools,  our  Sunday 
Schools,  and  our  other  institutions  for  the  education,  not  of  the 
few,  but  of  the  many, — who  that  sees  our  institutions  for  Uie 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  of  the  blind, — for  the 
education  of  the  poor,  and  the  fatherless, — for  the  reformation 
of  the  vicious, — and  above  all,  that  truly  Christian  and  Apos- 
tolic institution,  the  Ministry  to  the  Poor, — who  can  see  all 
these,  and  the  many  other  means  for  the  improvement  of 
mankind,  which  are  in  active  operation  among  us,  without 
feeling  that  the  spirit  of  Jesus  is  mdeed  abroad,  and  that  here 
at  least  are  found  some  who  are  true  and  faithful  subjects  of 
the  kingdom  oi  God. 

I  am  not  discouraged  in  the  cheering  views  I  take  of  this 
subject,  by  the  slow  progress  which  Christianity  is  making  in 
heathen  lands.  This,  to  a  considerable  extent  at  least,  must 
be  attributed  to  the  deficiencies  of  the  missionaries  sent  thith- 
er to  preach  the  gospel.    I  would  not  detract  from  the  merit 
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of  these  men.  They  are  full  of  devotion  to  the  cause  in  which 
they  are  embarked;  but  it  is  evident  that  with  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, their  zeal  is  far  greater  than  their  knowledge;  and 
we  have  reason  to  think  that,Jn  most  cases,  their  efforts  are 
much  more  directed  to  the  making  of  proselytes  to  a  sectarian 
faith,  and  to  the  introduction  of  positive  rites,  than  to  the  dis- 
semination of  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  But  these  errors  will 
gradually  be  corrected;  and  when  Christianity  comes  again  to 
be  preached  in  its  pristine  simplicity,  it  wilfmeet  with  more 
docile  hearers,  for  in  that  shape  it  recommends  itself  both  to 
the  understanding  and  to  the  heart  of  man* 

Neither  am  I  discouraged  by  the  skepticism  and  infidelity 
which  have  become  so  prevalent  in  certain  portions  of  the 
christian  world.  I  look  upon  these  as  the  natural  result  of  an 
advanced  state  of  civilization  and  development  of  mind,  which 
can  no  longer  content  itself  with  the  dry,  abstract,  unintelligi- 
ble and  contradictory  creed,  or  the  barren,  unmeaning  cere- 
monial institutions  of  the  dark  ages.  This  evil  too  is  only 
temporary  in  its  nature,  and  majr  be  necessary  in  order  to  free 
mankind  from  the  slavery  in  which  they  have  been  held  to  the 
traditions  of  former  times.  Neither  a  state  of  unbelief  no)*  of 
doubt  is  natural  to  man.  He  cannot  rest  contented  under 
it.  Hence  we  see,  that  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  every  where 
actively  at  work;  and  from  this  spirit  Christianity  has- nothing 
to  fear.  Some,  in  their  search  after  truth,  may  for  a  time 
waoder  away  from  the  mark,  but  the  ultimate  result' will  be 
salutary.  The  tares  which  had  come  to  be  mixed  with  the 
good  grain,  will  then  be  separated  from  it.  Christianity  has 
nothing  to  fear  but  indifference.  So  long  as  men  investigate 
its  claims,  all  is  safe.  .h* 
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(continued  vrom  the  sixth  number,  page  358.) 
27. 

STSTEM   or  CCRINTHUS,  A  JEW. 

Ood  in  the  fuljiessjin  the  pleroma.    The  eternal^  invisible^ 
unknown  God. 

JEons. 
The  first  of  them  is  the  Only-Begotten.    From  him  is  de- 
rived the  word^  (logos.) 
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The  Angels.  One  of  them,  an  inferior  one,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  highest  God,  was  the  Creator  of  the  world  and 
men.  Demiuigus.  He  is  also  the  Jewish  God,  who  once 
inspiBed  Moses  and  the  Prophets. 

Jesus^  a  man.  Upon  him  descended  at  his  baptism  one  of 
the  mightiest  iEons,  Christ.  He  leaves  him,  when  he  is 
seized^  and  Jesus  dies  upon  the  cro^s.  After  his  resurrection 
fjpom  the  dead,  the  .£on,  Christ  is  again  united  with  Jesus, 
wd  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  established  in  earthly,  sen- 
;iual  joy. 

Wretched  system!  We  see  that  John's  Gospel  was  not 
written  solely  against  this.* 

28. 

SYSTEM  OF    SATURNINUS,  A  SYRIAN. 

The  Most  High,  Unknown  God. 

Seven  Spirits,  begotten  by  him,  the  Creator  of  the  world 
and  of  man*  One  ojf  them  is  the  God  of  the  Jews,  who,  next 
to  Satan   has  wrought  much  evil. 

Christ,  the  Son  of  Grod,  comes  to  destroy  his  dominion,  in 
a  Spectre  body,  which  he  will  put  off  again.  There  is  no  re- 
mjurrecUoii  of  the  body;  but  the  souls  of  good  men,  like  Christ, 
go  bacik  into  the  being  of  the  Godhead. 

We  see  that  this  speculation  is  not  at  all  Jewish;  for  Satur- 
^nUB  was  &  Syrian. 

29. 

SYSTEM  OP  BASILIDES,  AN  ALEXANDRIAN. 

God,  the  most  high,  unnamed  Being:  matter  co-eternal  with 
God. 

Seven  perfect  jEons,  proceeding  immediately  from  God:  he 
himself  the  eighth. 


•The  old  church  traditions  about  John's  hatred  to  Cerinthus,  are  mere  fictions, 
moctly  woven  out  of  passages  from  John's  own  writings.  The  little  kernel  of  truth 
which  may  be  in  them,  who  can  find  it  at  our  time?  •  And  of  what  ase  would  it  be 
to  us !  Let  them  not  narrow  down  to  the  two  names,  Cerinthus  and  Ebion,  the  wide, 
free  purpose  of  the  writings  of  John.  It  embraced  the  whole  collective  wants  of 
tne  church  within  John's  circle  of  vision,  not  this  or  that  particular  sect.  The 
apostle  himself  tells  iu  this.  (i.  John  18—27,  iv:  1— 3.  ii.  John  ix:  10.)  The 
lEiiMrelrhad  only  one  dogma:  ''Jenuiitht  CkrisU  t/ie  Son  of  Oodr^  John  tec»»g- 
nised  only  one  adversary,  Anti-Christ,  who  stood  in  the  way  of  this  creed.  Under 
whatever  fonns,  he  was  the  Anti-Christ,  i.  e.,  opposed  to  the  Christian  faith.  That 
this  appeared  in  many  forms,  John  tells  us,  (i.  John  2:  18.;)  but  surely  it  is  not 
fliceftary;  fbr  us  to  know  which  of  these  sectaries  he  was  best  acquainted  with.  He 
■wiataihs  the  rule  of  faith  against  all  sects. 
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The  Angels^  in  365  orders  and  heavens,  of  whom  only  ihe 
first  are  produced  from  the  perfect  iGons;  the  others  have 
regularly  created  themselves*  Their  principal  is  a  good,  bat 
imperfect  spirit.  ' 

In  companv  with  this  good  but  imperfect  spirit  the  angels 
built  the.  world  out  of  eternal  matter,  after  the  model  which 
the  iEon  wisdom  set  befve  them.  They  formed,  man  after 
the  image  of  the  heavenly  man  which  un  iEon  brought  there. 

The  Creators  of  the  worlds  who  shared  among  themselves 
the  governmQnt  of  the  world,  according  to  nations,  fell  away 
and  suffered  themselves  to  be  worshipped  instead  of  the  most 
high  God.     The  God  of  the  Jews  especially  caused  great  eviU 

To  relieve  men  in  their  misery,  the  only  begotten  Son  of 
Ood  came  upon  earth,  the  ^on  of  pure  understanding. 
He  sought  to  overturn  the  empire  of  the  rebellious  governors 
of  the  world,  particularly  of  the  God  of  the  Jews,  and  tomak6 
men  happy  through  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  and  the 
subjectpn  of  their  passions.  The  Jewish  God  stirred  up  tfas 
fiation  against  him;  and  he  was  put  to  death. 

Pure  souls,  like  Christ,  go  back  to  the  place  whence  they 
came:  the  imperfect  wander  about  in  other  bodies  until  they 
are  made  perfectly  pure. 

^30. 

It  is  hardly  worth  the  while  to  present  the  system  of  Va- 
leiltinian,  who  besides  lived  long  after  John:  it  is  the  most 
perfect  of  them  all.  In  his  divine  space  dwell  thirty 
2E!ons  in  three  orders,  bath  male  and  female,  wedded  to  each 
other. 

God  the  uncreated^  the  Firsts  the  Original  Father^ihe  2>^; 
his  spouse  the  thinking  Silence*  ^ 

From  him  are  produced  the  Understanding  and  Truth*        , 

Farther;  the  Word  and  the  Life.  Their  childrenave 
Man  and  the  Church. 

And  so  it  passes  on  through  the  succeeding  orders;  among 
which  the  only  ht*gotten  [monotrene^l^  heloncrs  at  the  end  of  th6 
•  first  order  and  theC<>mforri»r  \^pariielp.*OK]  in  the  third;  on  (hs 
contrary.  Christ  and  the  Spirit  of  God  sprang;  from  the  Daep 
and  the  Oniy-B^s^offen^  nnd  Jesus  is  endowed  with  ^ifts  ffoip 
all  the  iEons.  The  Creator  of  the  world,  .in  inferior  Spirit, 
who  nllowKl  himself  to  he  worshipped  ns  a  false  God,  was  the 
occasion  of  the  cnicifixion  of  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  man.  &<J. 

This  is  enout^h  to  shew  what  ideas,  fancies,  speculations 
ud  words  had  become  current  before  and  after  John's  iiiMi 
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and  consequently  that  our  Evangelist  did  not  invent  any  of 
these  words  as  a  new  dogma.  He  wished  to  remove  these 
idols;  and,  although  he  could  not  destroy  that  immeasurable 
space,  personified  word-forms  in  the  heads  of  speculative 
Egyptians,  Syrians,  Jews  and  Persians;  at  least  he  felt 
that  it  was  not  to  be  admitted  into  Christianity.* 

31. 

In  what  way  could  John  prevent  this!  Only  by  adheiing 
strictly  to  the  rule  of  his  holV  Scriptures,  and  consequently 
to  the  pure  idea  of  God,  which  they  gave  him.  According 
to  them, 

L  God. is  One,  Jehovah,  Unspeakable,  indivisible  in  his  be- 
ing* Emanations  (iEons)  have  no  place  with  hira;  the  un- 
approachable light  could  not  divide  itself  into  lesser  streams 
of  Ikbt,  the  flame  into  lesser  flaities;  still  less  could  it  mingle 
itseirwith  darkness,  and  beget  with  it  monsters. 

2.  Of  generations  of  Gods,  the  pure  Jewish  religion  knew 
nothing:  they  were  fundamentally  opposed  to  it.  Often  as 
the  word  Son  was  used  in  the  Jewish  phrase,  so  as  to  express 
all  the  operations  and  effects  of  applied  powers  and  instru- 
ments, the  idea  contained  in  the  expression,  ^^Son  of  God,'^ 
always  referred  to  something  very  different  from  the  Hea- 
then Theogonies.  Israel  was  chosen  as  the  **  first-bom  Son," 
".the  child  of  God*,"  angels,  planets,  oflicers  and  men  of  power, 
were  called  sons  of  God,  not  in  the  unworthy  sense,  as  if  He, 
whom  no  image  can  represent,  whom  no  langua;;:e  has  dared 
to  name, except  by  the  words  "I  am  that  I  am,"  could  have 
mingled  himself  with  mortal  natures;  but  they  were  used  to 
denote  customary  ideas.  They  were  intended  to  signify  a 
resemblance  to  God  here  below,  in  point  of  power  and  re- 
spect, as  well  as  of  goodness  and  wisdom.  Israel  was  called 
•the  child  of  6od«  because  God  received  it  into  his  own  care 
and  teaching.  The  mighty  king  of  Israel  was  called  the  Son 
of  God,  because  he  was  to  be  the  representative  of  God  on 
earth,  in  justice  and  truth. 

I  ~  •We  do  not  mean  to  ny  that  John  knew  all  these  Gnoftic  eects,  or  wrote  ageinit 
them  all.  Themoit  of  whom  we  know,  lived  later  than  be,  and  some  of  then 
have  referred  to  hit  Gospel.  But  he  knew  the  ground  from  which,  long  before  his 
time,  these  idoN  and  phantoms  were  gradually  coming  forth  to  view.  He  knew  the 
iMgtage  in  which  they  were  clothed  and  spread  themselves  over  the  worM,  like  a 
.brkht  mist  of  unsobstantial  shapes.  It  was  not  for  oar  f;ospel  either  id  iotroduee  or 
to  do  away  this  language;  it  was  then  the  technical  metaphysical  languafiB  of  th« 
%holeGreciao  world. 
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3»  The  works  of  God,  from  the  creation  down,  were  re- 
presented in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  as  words  of  command^  as 
the  creating  word.  This  expression,  which  removes  from  God 
all  that  is  natural  or  sensual,  runs  through  the  whole  (^Id  Tes- 
tament; also  the  organ  of  the  divine  communication  to  man 
was  called  the  word  of  Jehovah,  Speech.  It  is  the  only  way 
in  which  that  which  is  without  form  can  be  represented;  he 
became  light  in  the  souls  of  men;  he  became  life  and  happii.ess 
when  they  obeyed  his  commands.  Speakers  of  God  was  also 
a  title  for  the  instruments  of  his  revelations  to' men;  even  the 
Angel  of  his  countenance^  in  whom  the  Godhead  was  present, 
appeared  as  a  commissioned  and  working  messenger. 

4.  If  all  the  Divinity  was  revealed  to  him  through  Christ, 
both  in  counsel  and  deed,  the  Hebrews  could  speak  of  him 
only  in  these  authenticated,  holy  symbols.  The  Invisible  One 
was  in  him  present;  he  was  the  Speaking  God.  As  such  he 
unveiled  the  idea  of  God  to  the  human  race,  and  embodied  it 
in  action.  He  began  the  work,  for  which  the  Deity  had  been 
preparing  the  way  in  all  preceding  times — namely,  of  de- 
veloping by  precept  and  action,  the  Divine  principle  in  man, 
as  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  whole  race,  and  their  endless 
pathway  to  happiness.  Thus  he  was  not  only  the  most  inti- 
mate interpreter  of  the  Deity,  but  also  his  all-sufficient  or^n 
for  the  quickening  of  the  human  race  to  a  sense  of  their  im- 
planted, God-like  dignity.  Let  us  listen  to  the  Evangelist  on 
this  point:  every  word,  every  repetition  in  him, is  but  the 
holding  forth  of  the  given  law  of  his  Holy  Scripture^  in  oppo« 
sition  to  strange  idols  and  fantasies. 
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For  ten  years  past  this  body  has  met  annually  in  our  city« 
Its  purposes  were  to  arouse  more  interest  in  education,  and 
to  raise  the  profession  of  teaching  to  a  higher  rank.  It  haa 
been  successful,  we  think,  in  bo&  purposes.  Many  of  its 
meetings  have  been  highly  interesting,  and  very  fully  attended. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  to  us  matter  of  surprise  that  the.  business 
sessions  of  the  College  even  have  been  frequented  by  num- 
bers, more  especially  of  women. 

The  last  session  of  the  College,  in  October  of  this  year^ 
was  less  interesting  than  some  former  meetings,  ia  conse^ 
VPL.VIII.— 40. 
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quence  of  fewer  strangers  having  come.  Dr.  Wjrliei'of 
B'oomington,  (Indiana,)  President  Davidson,  of  Lexington, 
^'  f.y)  Professor  Forshay,  of  Mississippi,  and  Professor  Mer- 


rick, of  Athenfe,  (O.,)  with  some  others  from  a  distance,  were 
hefe,  but  not  a  fifth  part  of  those  who  should  attend.  Thi* 
wais  owing,  probably,  to  the  political  excitement,  and  Ihfe 
Iriril  times-  At  this  session  tliere  was  also  a  paucity  of  ad> 
Sresses;  indeed,  if  we  except  the  introductory  and  dosing 
Wdreisses,  both  rather  hastily  prepared,  there  was  but  one  ad- 
aress  delivered,  that  by  Dr.  Wylie.  We  regret  that  such 
•hould  have  been  the  6ase,  as  a  thotoughly  digested  and  sys- 
tematic discourse  upon  any  topic  of  interest,  is  the  best  ttiodh 
of  jwesenting  the  matter  for  discussion.  One  6f  the  main  dif- 
ficulties at  such  meetings,  is  the  entry  of  disputants  upon  the 
Itrciia  who  have  not  considered  the  subjects  to  be  examined, 
and  who,  of  course,  talk  vaguely  and  wide  of  the  mark.  Wfe 
wish  it  were  more  customary  to  have  champions  sdectedat 
the  session  precedmg  the  discussion,  who  should  prepare  them- 
selves to  support  their  several  opinions  in  full,  and  with  the 
advantage  of  some  knowledge  of  the  question  before  the  Col- 
lege. For  instance,  at  the  next  session,  the  subject  of  Ctfl- 
legiate  endowments  is  to  be  brought  forward — why  shodid 
not  two  persons  pledge  themselves  to  support  each  side  of 
the  subject,  so  that  the  discussion  might  do  to  some  good 
purpose,  and  also,  that  the  public  might  know  bieforehand 
who  were  to  be  the  disputants.  We  do  Jiot  mean  to  exclude 
extemporary  discussion,  but  only  to  provide  for  some  real 
information  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  come  forward  at  the 
moment. 

During  the  coming  year  it  was  determined  to  collect  facts 
relative  to  public  and  private  schools  through  our  country,  and 
Icommittees  were  appointed  to  make  the  needful  inquiries. 
We  hope  these  committees  will  attend  to  their  duties,  for 
in  education,  as  in  most  sciences  not  physic^al,  our  great  want 
is  an  accumulation  of  facts  from  which  to  reason;  each  man 
has  some  facts  to  support  his  view,  but  each  arguinff  from 
very  partial  knowledge,  comes  to  an  erroneous  conclusion. 
Let  us  then,  before  we  build  any  more  systems,  collect  and 
classifjr  all  available  information.  If  the'Baconian  mode  of 
theorizing  be  looked  to  and  held  to  in  half  a  century  or  so, 
we  may  know  a  little  about  education:  at  present  we  are 
told  languages  are  the  best  study  for  the  youbg,  and  that  they 
are  worthiest;  that  mathematics  afford  the  best  exercise  for 
th6  intellect,  and  that  they  do  not  exercise  it  at  all;  that  men- 
*tal]^?fosophyi8  m valuable  to  the  youfng,  and  that  it  is  hU 
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twaddle;  that  military  discipline  is  the  best  mode  oF  pro- 
ducing attention,  punctuality,  and  order,  ^nd  tha^  it  is  pro- 
ductive  of  evil  and  nothing  else,  and  so  of  every  other  point. 
Now,  we  say  ^  observe  and  note  down;"  get  vour  tables,  as 
the  astronomer  does,  and  then  evolve  your  theory.  What 
sort  of  demoni^tration  of  gravity  could  Newton  have  given 
without  facts  piled  on  facts!  the  want  of  one,  the  length  of 
the  degree  on  our  globe,  oame  near  defeating  his  discovery. 
So  it  is  in  educatipn,  mental  and  moral,  philosophy,  theologyi 
&c.  &c.:  we  want  facts  accumulated,  as  the  geologist  accu-. 
mulates  his  slowly,  perseveringly,  year  after  year,  from  every 
point  of  the  earth.  WitbojJt  these  we  are  as  wide  of  science 
m  education  as  the  old  worjd-builders  were  in  geology. 

This  is  A  topic  we  hope  oae  day  to  pursue.  We  believet 
from  a  partial  examination,  that  the  so-called  ^cienqe  of  The* 
olc^y  may  be  known  to  re^t  not  pii  fleets  but  on  hypotheses: 
we  believe  that  when  the  facts  of  pnan,  nature,  and  the  Bible 
are  fully  and  &irly  weighed,  they  will  not  be  found  to  afibrd 
a  basis  for  either  TrinUarianism  or  Unitarianism;  for  ft  belief 
in  |>erpetual  .puDJshment,  or  ultimate  restoration;  for  faith  iQ 
Christ's  Divinity  or  Humanity,  or  any  o^her  of  the  main  polatft 
of  Controvert  iPivinity.  Could  this  .be  prpv^d  by  some/nind 
likft  Kant's,. how  much  would  b^  done  toward  producing  t^t 
ipiUepial  blessing.  Christian  union.  For  one,  we  Ao  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  we  cannot  find  any  reason  to  hope  for  a  uni* 
ted  Chrjsuan  church  until  the  impossibility  p/  i|ny  theory  jpf 
Ciuri9t!^iiature  and  similar  points  is  made^  cle.ar  tp  all. 


He  who  poaches  among  the  labors  of  the  learned  only  fo  find 
what  there  is  polluted  in  their  lahguxige,  or  licentious  in  their 
works;  he  who  searches  the  biography  of  men  ofgeniu^to 
find  precedents  for  his  follies,  or  palliations  of  his  own  Stupid 
depravity,  can  be  compared  to  nothing  more  strongly,  than  to 
the  man,  who  should  walk  through  the  gallery  of  antiques,  and 
every  day  gaze  upon  the  Apollo,  the  Venus,  or  the  Laocobn, 
and  yet,  proh  pudorl  bring  away  an  imagination  impressed 
witb  no;iiing  but  the  remembrance  that  they  were  naked! 

BUCKMINSTSR. 


ThOiArt  of  embalming  thought  by  oratory, like  tbat.of  fm- 
balming  bodies  by  aromatics,  would  have .  peri9hed,i  but  A>r 
the  exercises  of  religion.  •  These  alone,  have.in  the  latte|:iagfB 
fiirfiished  diaoouifsaa,  which  remind  u%  that  eloquj^i^o^  ifl.y#t 
a.iiEU2ulfyof^e.JniniaBmiiid«  .  J*<Q^  Amm^o 
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The  present  is  truly  a  revolutionary  age.  Men,  every- 
where, have  lost  thai  blind  veneration  for  the  systems,  the 
opinions  and  the  institutions  or  former  times,  which  once  ex- 
isted, and  begin  boldly  to  examine  into  their  truth,  or  their 
adaptation  to  the  present  situation  of  society.  Now  so  far 
all  is  right,  for  this  spirit  of  inquiry  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all 
improvement;  and  truth  has  nothmg  to  fear  from  it.  But  in 
this  world  good  and  evil  are  constantly  commingled;  and  this 
proneness  of  the  present  age  to  inquiry  and  speculation,  is 
not  without  its  concomitant  evils.  Ambitious  or  vain  men^ 
for  the  sake  of  acquiring  power  or  notoriety,  avail  them- 
selves of  it  to  vent  opinions  equally  false  in  their  principles, 
and  destructive  in  their  tendencies;  and  these  are  generally 
rendered  doubly  dangerous,  by  the  garb  of  pretended  philan- 
thropy and  extraordinary  zeal  for  the  .good  of  mankind,  in 
which  those  who  utter  them  envelop  themselves. 

The  danger  arising  from  this  source  would  be  vastly  less, 
if  these  new  opinions  were  subjected  to  the  same  severe  scru- 
tiny which  the  old  ones  are  undergoing.  But  this  appears 
frequently  not  to  be  the  case.  Either  from  the  love  of  no* 
velty,  from  the  fear  of  appearing  to  be  behind  the  age,  or  from 
a  blind  partiality  for  the  innovator,  these  new  opinions  are 
often  treated  with  a  criminal  indulgence.  What  cannot  be 
openly  approved,  is  either  passed  by  in  silence,  or  is  excused 
under  the  plea  of  good  intentions.  Now  this  indulgence  is 
treason  to  the  community.  When  the  public  welfare  is  con- 
cerned, things  should  only  be  judged  according  to  their  truth 
and  their  usefulnesH.  As  to  the  good  intentions  of  tlic  inno- 
vator, these  may  affect  the  judgment  we  are  to  form  of  his 
character,  but  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  truth  or  use- 
fulness of  his  opinions  or  schemes.  Our  Saviour  predicted  to 
his  apostles,  that  the  time  would  come  when  those  who 
should  kill  them  would  think  that  they  were  doing  God  ser- 
vice; and  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  many  who  were  actively 
engaged  in  some  of  the  darkest  deeds  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, believed  honestly  that  they  were  serving  their  country 
and  the  cause  of  humanity. 

*  I  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  by  an  article  which  ap- 
peared latelv  in  the  July  number  of  the  Boston  Quarterly 
Review.  I'lial  article  appears  to  have  attracted  universal 
fiotice,  and  deservedly  so,  as  it  advances  prinaples  totally 
destroetave  of  the  whole  of  our  present  social  sjratttBi*    Mr* 
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BrowBson,  the  avowed  aothorof  this  article,  pretepds  to  have 
discovered  that  certain  radical  defects  exist  in  our  social  sys- 
tem, and,  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  them,  proposes  certain 
measures  which  he  admits  cannoi  be  mtroduced  but  by  means 
of  a  civil  war,  ^  the  like  of  which  the  world  has  as  yet  never 
witnessed."*  Now  as  such  a  civil  war  is  rather  a  serious 
matter,  it  may  be  well,  before  we  involve  our  country  in  its 
horrors,  and  destroy  our  whole  social  system,  that  we  should 
calmly  inquire  whether  the  evils  of  which  Mr.  B.  complains  do 
really  exist,  and,  if  they  do,  whether  the  remedies  which  he 
recommends  are  calculated  to  remove  them. 

Mr.  B.  represents  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  as 
being  wretched  in  the  extreme,  and  that  by  reason  of  the  de- 
fects of  our  social  institutions.  As  it  might  be  somewhat 
doubtful  whom  we  are  to  include  under  this  denomination, 
in  a  country  where,  with  few  exceptions,  every  one  works, 
and  lives  by  the  produce  of  his  labor,  Mr  B.  has  defined  with 
sufficient  precision  his  meaning  in  this  respect.  He  includes 
under  this  denomination  ^^only  actual  laborers,  who  are  labor- 
ers and  not  proprietors,  owners  of  none  of  the  funds  of  pro- 
duction, neither  houses,  shops  nor  lands,  nor  implements  of 
labor,  being  therefore  solely  dependent  on  their  hands.t  This 
class  of  men  Mr.  B.  designates  in  one  place  by  the  name  of 
Proleiarii^  which  I  believe  means  men  of  t/te  lowest  class;  but 
he  generally  speaks  of  them  under  the  denomination  of  the 
laboring  classes,  and  that  too  is  the  denomination  which  I 
shall  use  in  speaking  of  them. 

It  is  clear  that^  under  the  present  state  of  things,  persons 
thus  situated,  must  hire  their  labor  to  others,  until,  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  their  wages,  they  can  purchase  for  themselves 
implements  of  labor,  houses,  shops  or  lands,  and  set  up  for 
themselves.  But  this  is  an  arrangement  which  meets  with 
Mr.  B.'s  most  violent  reprobation.  He  will  not  that  one  man 
should  hire  his  labor  to  another.  He  pronounces  wages  to  be 
a  cunninc  device  of  the  devil4  He  declares  the  northern 
system  of  free  labor  to  be  more  oppressive  and  more  demo- 
ralizing than  the  slave  labor  of  the  8outh,§  and  says  that  ^  to 
actual  freedom^  the  free  laborer  of  the  north  and  the  slave  are 
about  on  a  par.||  In  order  to  remedy  this  pretended  evil,  Mr. 
B.  insists  that  our  social  institutions  be  so  altered  as  that 
there  be  no  rich  men  and  no  poor  men  in  the  community,^ 
but  that  the  most  perfect  equality  of  property  prevail,  so  that 

no  one  shall  posf^ess  what  another  lacketh.**    In  another  place 
■  -  , 

•0O8t  Quw.  R«Ti«v,  p.  395,  flbtil.  p.  367.  ilbid.  p.  371.  Ubid.  p.  371, 
|Ibid.pi36&      YIbid.l^37a     ••ibid.  p.a8e«  ^ 
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he  insists  that  the  arrangements  be  such  that,  hj  the  tise  an 
individaul  is  of  proper  age  to  settle  in  life«  he  shall  hava 
enough  to  be  an  independent  laborer  on  his  own  farm  or  his 
own  shop.*  In  order  to  secure  these  effects,  it  is  proposed  U> 
place  the  government  in  the  hands  uf  this  class  of  men  wW 
have  no  property.? 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  latter  part  of  this  scheme,  that 
it  is  at  direct  variance  %vith  the  very  fundamental  principles 
of  our  repul'lican  constitutions.  These  rest  on  the  principle 
that  it  is  the  voice  of  the  majority  which  is  to  govern,  whereas 
Mr.  B.  proposes  to  place  the  gorerament  in  the  hands  of  a 
small  minority,  for  such 'are  injthis  country  Uiis  class  of  Pi»» 
ktafiiy  or  men  of  no  property,  in  comparison  to  the  commu- 
nity. But  to  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  in  order  to  efiect 
the  projected  social  and  moral  regeneration  of  the  conuno^ 
ntty,  the  constitution  must  temporarily  give  way;  that  in 
Europe  we  can  find  plenty  of  precedent  for  placing  the  go- 
vernment in  the  hands  of  a  minority;  and  besides,  that  jo 
soon  as  all  shall  have  been  reduced  to  the  same  state  of 
penniless  equality,  ell  will  of  course  return  to  the  enjoyatent 
of  their  full  state  of  citizenship. 

Another  objection  to  Mr.  B.'s  plan  appears,  to  memfirs 
dffiBcult  to  remove,  namely,  that  sonve  of  these  projected  in- 

?rovements  are  directly  at  variance  with,  and  exclude- othem» 
*hus,  in  one  plan  it  is  required  that  the  ppssessions  of  all  shall 
be  perfectly  equal;  and  in  another,  that  each  one  shall  hava 
his  separate  allotment*  Now  these  two  things  are  evidently. 
incompatible.  If  to-day  an  equal  division  were  made  of  all 
the  property  in  the  country,  that  equality  of  wealth  would 
disappear  in  a  few  months.  The  industry^  economy  and 
good  management  of  some  would  cause  them  to  have  abon* 
dance,  while  the  indolence,  w^astefulness  and  bad  mnrnign 
ment  of  others,  or  some  accidental  misfortunes^  would  reduos 
them  to  want.  A  perfect  equality  of  wealth  is  incotmxitibla 
with  a  severalty  ot  possession.  If  we  recpire  the  iormfr^ 
there  must  be  a  community  <»f  property.  It  propei'ty  beheld 
in  severalty,  there  always  will  be  an  inequality  of  wealth*-^ 
there  will  be  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

These  incongruities  and  contradictions,  and  others  with 
which  the  essay  under  consideration  abounds,  are  too  envi- 
ous to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  a  nwn  of  Mr.  B.*s  powers 
of  mind.  To  what  cause,  then,  are  we  to  attribute  them! 
This  question  I  cannot  answer.  In  reading  the  essay  under 
^ -  -I ^ 
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conadenration,  I  ha^e  been  sometimes  tempted  to  believe  that 
the  ostensible  purpose  for  writing  it,  held'outto  the  worldi, 
tvas  not  the  real  purpose  of  the  author,  and  that  he  had  some 
latent  object  in  view,  which  would  be  belter  answered  by 
cold  assertion  and  vivid  declamation  than  by  severe  reasoning 
and  calm  investigation.  What  that  object  may  be  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  inquire. 

But  is  there  then  something  so  very  objectionable  in  the 
present  arrangements  of  society  in  respect  to  labor?  It  is 
true,  Mr.  B.  denounces  it  in  the  most  violent  manner;  he 
speaks  of  the  employer  as  the  oppressor  and  natural  enemy 
of  the  laborer;  but  we  must  not  take  Mr.  B.'s  word  for  this* 
If  we  look  for  ourselves,  we  shall  find  the  case  to  be  exactly 
the  reverse  of  what  he  represents  it  to  be«  A  young  man 
who  has  no  property,  or,  even  if  he  has  some,  who  wishes  to 
acquire  some  additional  knowledge  or  experience  before  he 
sets  up  for  himself,  hires  his  services  to  another  man.  In  this 
there  is  certainly  nothing  degrading.  He  merely  does  what 
every  one  else  does  who  is  in  business:  he  exchanges  his 
labor  for  what  will  command  to  him,  whenever  be  pleases, 
an  equivalent  of  the  labor  of  others— money;  and  when  he 
has  obtabed  by  his  labor  a  sufficiency  of  this,  he  can  invest 
it  in  land,  or  a  house,  or  shop,  or  stock  in  trade.  This  is  an 
operation  which  I  see  every  day  going  on  around  me,  and 
which  may  be  witnessed  in  every  section  of  the  country; 
and  this  operation,  so  far  from  producing  the  injurious  effects 
'which  Mr.  B.  attributes  to  it,  has  a  directly  contrary  ten- 
dency. So  far  from  its  demoralizing  those  thus  employed,  it 
fenerally  tends  to  their  education;  to  the  increase  of  their 
nowledge  and  the  development  of  their  powers.  Neither 
does  this  relation  of  employer  and  employed  necessarily  tend 
to  create  a  feeling  of  enmity  and  ill  will  between  them.  The 
latter  is  not  the  slave  of  the  former,  as  Mr.  B.  pretends,  but 
Him  ply  his  assistant  in  his  labors.  He  is  a  freeman,  who  has 
made  a  voluntary  contract  with  his  employer,  as  an  equal 
treating  with  an  equal;  and  where  this  contract  is  faithfully 
lived  up  to  by  both  parties,  it  generally  produces  a  feeling  of 
lastmg  good  will  between  them.  It  is  hot  an  infrequent  oo- 
currence  for  persons  to  maiTy  in  the  famiKes  in  which  thev 
are  thus  employed,  and  a  still  more  frequent  one  to  see  feel- 
ings of  mutual  friendship  grow  out  of  this  relation,  which  con- 
tinue through  life. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  it  must  not  be  over- 
looked, that  the  inequality  of  condition  amcmg  mankind,  and 
the  present  social  order,  exist  by  the  special  arrangement  of 
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Providence,  and  for  the  wisest  and  most  benevolent  of  pur- 
poses. It  would  tiave  been  easy  for  God  so  to  arrange  mat- 
ters that  this  earth  should  have  produced  spontaneously  all 
that  is  necessary  to  man^s  subsistence  and  comfort.  But  such 
a  state  of  things  would  have  been  incompatible  with  his  exalted 
destination.  He  is  endowed  with  capacities  which,  when  un- 
folded, qualify  him  for  a  never-ending  existence;  but  labor  and 
care,  trouble  and  disappointments,  are  among  the  means  by 
which  his  powers  are  to  be  developed,  and  be  to  be  educated 
for  heaven.  Now  the  present  order  of  society  is  admirably 
calculated  to  promote  this  development.  By  the  necessity 
under  which  be  lies  of  supplying  his  wants,  his  intellectual 
powers  are  cultivated;  and,by  the  constant  state  of  dependence 
on  his  fellow  men,  in  which  he  lives,  his  moral  powers  and 
affections  are  called  out  and  strengthened.  But  a  different 
state  of  society  is  incompatible  with,  or  unfavorable  to  these 
developements.  In  the  state  of  savage  life,  man  remains 
stationary.  The  wild  Arab  of  the  desert  is  now  precisely 
what  he  was  thousands  of  years  ago;  and  the  north-west  In- 
dians of  our  own  country,  are  equally  permanent  in  their  ha- 
bits; and,  as  to  a  state  of  socialism,  or  community  of  goods, 
the  trials  which  have  been  made  of  it,  have  shewn  that  it  is 
not  favorable  to  human  progress. 

'  I  do  not  pretend  that  the  present  state  of  society  is  perfect. 
Nothing  human  is  so.  But  every  where  I  see  the  most  strenu- 
ous efforts  making  for  the  instruction  and  the  improvement, 
both  physical  and  moral,  of  the  poorer  classes;  and  this  shews 
that  the  middle  classes,  so  far  from  being  their  enemies,  as 
Mr.  B.  represents  them  to  be,  take  a  warm  interest  in  their 
welfare. 

Mr.  B.  tells  us  gravely*  **that  no  man,  bom  poor^has  ever, 
by  his  wages,  as  a  simple  operation,  risen  to  the  class  of  the 
wealthy;"  and  hence  he  infers  that  the  system  of  wases  ought 
to  be  abolished.  If  by  the  wealthy  Mr.  B.  means  those  who 
have  more  than  what  is  necessary  for  the  supply  of  their 
wants,  then  the  observation  is  not  true.  We  may  find  la- 
borers who  are  thus  wealthy  everywhere.  But  if  he  means 
that  no-simple  operative  has,  by  his  wages,  accumulated  thou- 
sands, then  the  observation  is  true,  but  it  is  ridiculous.  Be- 
sides, when  a  laborer  has  accumulated  something,  he  does  not 
let  his  money  lie  useless.  He  naturally  invests  it  in  lands,  or 
a  house,  or  shop,  or  implements  of  trade;  or  he  places  it  in 
the  Savings  Bank,  or  some  other  productive  fund;  and,  from 
'        -   ■    ■  -    -     -  -  ,  
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the  moment  he  does  so,  he  ceases  to  belong  to  Mr.  B*'s  favo- 
rite class  of  Proietarii,  or  Have^othings^  and  enters  the  repro- 
bated middle  class  of  oppressors* 

It  is  evidently  Mr.  B.'s  wish  to  render  the  laboring  classes 
dissatisfied  with  their  situations;  and  I  understand' that  the  ar- 
ticle under  consideration  has  been  re-published  in  a  separate 
form,  to  render  it  more  acces«ble  to  them.  Now  suppose  Mr. 
B.  should  succeed  in  this,  will  that  improve  their  condition  t 
Will  they  labour  more  cheerfullv  when  they  have  learned  to 
loqk  upon  their  employer  as  their  enemy  and  their  oppressor; 
and  will  their  daily  fare  have  a  better  relish  when  eaten  with 
a  discontented  disposition?  Will  not  their  discontent  lead 
them  to  slight  their  labour,  and  thus  diminish  their  earnings, 
or  even  cause  them  to  be  dismissed  from  their  employ  t  Or, 
if  he  should  succeed  in  causing  them  to  rise  against  their  em- 
ployers, and  to  commence  that  civil  war  which  is  to  be  the 
h^rbmger  of  this  social  millenium,  would  the  destruction  of  all, 
the  factories  in  the  Unitjed  States  increase  the  wealth  of  the 
operatives,  or  give  bread  to  their  hungry  families?  They  may 
thus  reduce  others  to  the  same  state  of  destitution  with  them- 
selves, but  this  would  not  improve  their  own  condition*  It 
woteild  evidently  onl;^  serve  to  make  it  worse. 

Having  thus  examined  the  {iretended  evils  of  which  Mr.  B« 
complains,  let  us  now  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  remedies 
^hich  he  proposes  to  apply.  These  are  extremely  simple* 
He  would  merely  destroy  all  the  religious  and  social  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  and  reduce  all  persons  wJio  have  some 
property,  to  the  level  of  those  who  have  nothing.  That  I  may 
Hot  be  accused  of  doin«^  injustice  to  Mr.  B.  in  this  sumknary 
of  his  sentiments,  I  shall  enter  into  a  more  detailed  e^ramina- 
lioB  of  the  reforms  he  proposes.  But  before  I  do  this,  I  trish 
t<^  make  one  previous  observation. 

In  a  recent  pnUicHtioQ  by  our  Minister  in  France,  Gov. 
Cliss,  entitled  France,  its  King,  Court  and  GvoVemment,  the 
writer  gives  an  account  of  a  secret  society,  which  reoenily 
existed,  and  perhaps  yet  exists,  whose  4>bject  was  to  overturn 
ihe  existing  government  abd  social  ipstitutions  of  that  coun- 
'try*  From  the  publications  of  these  pseudo  reformerit  as  re- 
^ported  by  Gov.  Cass,  I  shall  give  a  few  extracts. 

^It  id  without  doubt  beautifol  to  be  an  atheist,  but  that  is  not 
enough.'^  4t  (the  press)  ought  to  say,  *^A11  that  is  connected 
-with  religious  wbrsnip  is  contrary  to  our  jntigress;  ^hile  at 
the  same  time  whenever  people  are  rel^ous,  they  talk  non- 
»eti8e.^t    'The  Freeman  of  the  10th  Septonber,  1838,  con- 

'^'  •Ciiisv  p.  40.       fib.  p.  40, 4L  """* 
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tained  an  article  upon  inheritance,  in  virbicb  it  contested  the 
right  of  hereditary  succession  of  property,  which  it  considers 
an  injustice  and  spoliation,  and  it  qualifies  with  the  same  char- 
acter the  ri^t  of  property  itself.'*  4n  the  next  number  of 
the  same  Journal,  it  is  announced,  that  we  shall  fulfil  a  duty 
by  destroying  the  social  edifice  from  bottom  to  top,  &c.  The 
land  ought  to  belong  to  every  body;  those  who  possess  notb- 
ing  have  been  robbed  by  those  who  possess  something.'t  The 
worthies,  for  whose  benefit  this  resolution  is  intended  to  be 
wrought,  are  designated  by  the  name  of  Proletaires  (Prole- 
tarii,)  the  very  term  used  by  Mr.  B«  to  designate  the  same 
class  of  men. 

I  was  forcibly  struck  by  the  marked  coincidence  there  is 
between  the  sentiments  of  these  European  reformers,  and 
those  of  their  American  coadjutor.  There  appears  to  be  no 
diflerence  between  them,  but  such  as  results  from  the  difierent 
meridians  for  which  their  respective  publications  were  calcu- 
lated. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  a  more  detailed  examination  of  Mr. 
B.'s  remedies. 

The  first  remedy  proposed  by  Mr.  B.  is  the  destruction  of 
the  clergy,  both  protestant  and  catholic.}  This  point  be  ap- 
pears to  have  very  much  at  heart,  and  he  labors  it  with  a  zeal 
which  shews  how  virulently  he  hates  an  order  in  which  he 
spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  active  life,  and  to  which,  for 
aught  I  know,  he  yet  belongs.  To  enable  the  reader  to  judge 
of  this,  I  shall  make  a  few  extracts  from  Mr.  B.^s  article. 

^The  remedy  is  first  to  be  sought  in  the  destruction  of  the 
priest.*§  ^The  priest  is  universally  a  tyrant,  universally  the 
enslaver  of  his  brethren.'||  ^ We  object  to  every  thing  like  an 
outward,  visible  church;  to  every  thing  that  in  the  remptest 
degree  partakes  of  the  priest.f  <It  may  be  supposed  that  we, 
protestants,  have  no  priests;  but  for  ourselves  we  know  no 
fundamental  difference  between  a  catholic  priest  and  a  pro- 
testant cIerffyman...*...».»both  therefore  ougnt  to  go  by  the 
board.^**  4\ye  insist  upon  it,  that  the  complete  and  final  de- 
struction of  the  priestly  order,  in  every  practical  sense  of  the 
word,  priest,  is  the  very  first  step  to  be  taken  towards  eleva- 
ting the  laboring  classes.  Priests  are,  in  their  capacity  as 
priests,  necessarUy  enemies  to  freedom  and  equality.'tt  *There 
most  be  no  class  of  men  set  apart  and  authorised,  either  by 
law  or  fashion,  to  speak  to  us  in  the  name  of  God,  or  to  be  tbie 
interpreters  of  the  word  of  God.    The  word  of  God  never 
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drops  from  the  priest's  lips.'*  ^Let  us  have  no  class  of  men 
whose  profession  it  is  to  minister  at  the  aitar.'t  'But  none 
of  your  hireling  priests,  your  ^*dumb  dogs"  that  will  not  bark. 
What  are  the  priests  in  Christendom  us  they  now  aret  Mis- 
erable panders  to  the  prejudices  of  the  age,  &c.»*.»But  enough* 
The  imbecility  of  an  organised  priesthood,  of  a  hireling  clergy, 
for  all  good,  and  its  power  only  to  demoralise  the  people,  and 
misdirect  their  energies,  is  beginning  to  be  sedQ.^ 

These  extracts  might  be  extended  to  a  much  greater  lengthy 
but  I  presume  that  enough  has  been  done  fully  to  justify  the 
assertion  with  which  I  set  out,  that  it  is  Mr*  B/s  object  to 
destroy  the  relisious  institutions  of  our  country;  and  their  de- 
struction must  draw  after  it  that  of  religion  itself.    It  is  true, 
Mr.  B.  tells  us,  that  he  does  not  object  to  people  gathering  to- 
gether one  day  in  seven,  to  sing,  and  pray,  and  listen  to  a  dis- 
course from  a  religious  teacher;§  but  then  there  must  be  na 
professional  clergy;  no  houses  of  worship,  and  no  outward 
visible  cirarch.    Now  it  must  be  perfectly  obvious  to  every 
reflecting  mind,  that,  without  these,  Christianity  itself  cannot 
continue  to  exist.  The  apostle  Paul  tells  us,  that  'faith  cometh 
by  hearing;'||  and  he  asksIT  ^How  then  shall  they  call  on  him 
in  whom  they  have  not  believed?  and  how  shall  they  believe 
in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard?  and  how  shall  they  hear 
without  a  preacher?  and  how  shall  they  preach  except  they 
be  sent?'    To  the  opinion  of  Paul  on  this  subject,  we  may  add 
the  evidence  of  universal  experience.    Wherever  Christians 
have  been  so  placed  as  to  be  deprived  of  all  outward  religious 
organization,  and  of  the  ministry  of  the  word,  (and  this  has 
often  happened  in  the  remote  settlements  in  Asia,  Africa  and 
America,)  the  knowledge  of  religious  things,  and  the  religious 
sentiment,  have  uniformly  been  found  to  decline,  until  both 
have  nearly  become  extinct.    We  henr,  it  is  true,  much  of  a 
certain  religious  instinct  or  intuition,  to  which  a  wonderful 
power  is  ascribed ;  but  when  we  look  abroad  at  those  nations 
which  are  lefi  to  its  sole  direction,  we  shall  find  that  it  alone 
is  an  utisafe  ([uide,  and  leads  to  very  unsatisfactory  results. 

In  connection  with  this  part  of  his  subject,  Mr«  B.  tells  us: 
that  .^Christianity  is  the  sublimest  protest  against  the  priest- 
hood ever  uttered;'''^*  and  without  saying  so  expreMly,he 
evidently  wishes  to  produce  the  impression,  that  the  iustitt> 
tioti  of  a  religious  organization,  and  the  introduction  of  a  regu- 
•  lar  clergy,  have  been  innovations  on,  and  corruptions  of  Chris- 
tianity.   I  open  my  bible^  however,  and  I  read  in  the  gospels, 
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how  Christ  atone  time  selected  twelve  apostles,  and  at  anoth- 
er tkne  seventy  disciples,  and  sent  them  forth  to  preach.  In 
the  book  of  Acts  I  read  of  churches  organised— of  elders,  pres- 
byters or  bishops,  that  is  clergymen,  appointed;  and  of  mis- 
sionaries selected,  ordained  and  sent  out  to  preach; — and  in 
the  epistles  of  Paul  to  Timothy  and  Titus,,  the  ^existence  of 
such  a  body  of  clergy  is  not  only  recognised,  and  the  qualifi- 
cations for  the  clerical  office  prescribed;  but  we  are  expressly 
told  that  Titus  was  left  at  Crete  to  superintend  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  clergymen  in  the  several  cities  of  that  island.  Now 
with  this  evidence  before  me,  Mr.  B.  must  excuse  me,  if,  not- 
withstanding his  bold  assertions  to  the  contrary,  I  still  con- 
tinue to  believe,  that  the  organization  oC  churches,  and  the«p- 
pointment  of  ministers,  belong  to  the  primitive  instituUons  of 
Christianity. 

But  in  what  manner  is  the  destruction  of  the  Christmnity 
that  now  is,  and  of  its  institutions  add  priesthood,  to  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes?  Mr.  B*  has  given 
us  much  fervent  declamation,  but  not  a  single  clear  idea  on 
this  head.  *  Before  therefore  we  begin  to  destroy  what  has 
hitherto  been  considered  as  sacred  and  useful,  it  may  be  well 
to  inquire  what  will  be  the  effect  of  this  innovation,  and  how 
the  laboring  classes  will  be  affected  by  itt 

Who  are  the  clergy,  whom  it  is  proposed  to  destroy?  ']^ey 
are  a  body  of  men,  who,  forsaking  the  money-making  pursuits 
of  the  rest  of  the  community,  devote  themselves  to  promote 
the' welfare  and  highest  interests  of  their  fellow  men,  of  all 
classes  and  conditions*    It  is  the  very  object  of  their  sacred 
office,  to  exhort  the  powerful  to  be  just  and  merciful;  the  rich 
to  be  liberal  and  kina;  to  console  those  in  affliction,  and  to  in- 
duce all  to*  become  humble,  and  pure,  and  good,  and  virtnoos, 
and  holy.  Now  in  all  this  there  is  certainly  nothing  injurious 
to  the  laboring  classes,  or  which  should  render  the^struction 
of  this  order  of  men  desirable  to  them;  but  much  to  the  con- 
trary.   Mr.  B.  may  see  in  the  sending  of  the  schoolmaster  and 
the  minister  into  the  abodes  of  poverty,  nothing  but^a  bitter 
mockery,"  a  mockery  at  which  devils  may  laugh;*  but  tome 
it  presents  a  very  different  aspect:  and  I  doubt  not  that  mul- 
titudes among  the  laboring  poor,  have  seen  in  these  missrionar 
ries  the  ministering  angels  of  their  heavenly  Father,  sent  for 
their  salvation  and  the  salvation  of  their  families.    Is  it  no- 
thing to  a  poor  man  to  have  a  warm  and  intelligent  friend^ 
*"    '  '^      ■  ■      I  11        ■      III.  ■  ■  ■— — ^^—^ 
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ivho  takes  a  sincere  interest  in  his  welfare? — a  friend  li^ho  as- 
sists him  with  his  counsel,  and,  when  needed,  with  his  pursdt 
Is  it  of  no  service  to  him  that  this  friend  should  procure  him 
work  when  he  has  none? — should  advise  him  how  to  render 
fais  efforts  for  the  maintenance  of  himself  and  family,  and  for 
the  improvement  of  his  condition,  most  effective,  and  should 
assist  nim  in  placing  his  children  to  advantage?  Is  it  of  no  ad- 
vantage to  a  poor  man,  whose  povert^,'as  is  but  too  frequently 
the  case,  is  caused  by  some  bad  habit,  to  have  some  one  who 
will  render  him  sensible  of  the  conseauences  of  such  habit, 
and  assist  him  in  curing  himself  of  it'    Is  it  of  no  value  to  the 
poor  man  to  have  one  to  speak  to  him  of  God,  of  eternity, 
and  of  judgment  to  come?  to  acquaint  him  with  the  consola- 
tion and  promises  of  the  gospel,  and  to  teach  him  how  he  may 
secore  to  himself  the  benefit  of  these  promises,  and  become 
an  heir  of  immortality?    Is  it  nothing  to  him  to  be  taught 
tbat  he  too  has  a  Father  in  heaven,  who  watches  with  the 
most  tender  solicitude  over  his   welfare,   and  \vho  orders 
his    lot  in  wisdom  and  love? — that    whatever   befals  him 
is  not  the  effect  of  chance  or  of  the  malevolence  of  his 
fellow  men,  but  Is  the  appointment  of  his  father? — that  it  is 
'sent  for  his  discipline  and  improvement,  and  that  not  one  drop 
of  bitterness  will  be  suffered  to  be  infusedintohiscup  of  life 
beyond  what  is  necessary  to  render  it  in  the  highest  degree 
salutary?    Will  it  add  nothing  to  the  happiness  of  the  poor 
man  to  be  then  taught  that  there  is  a  beneficent  l^ovidence, 
who  watches  over  him?    And  will  the  belief  in  this  Provi- 
dence not  give  a  new  aspect  to  his  situation  in  fife,  and  to 
every  thing  that  befals  him?    And  vet,  of  this  friend  Mr.  B. 
would  deprive  the  poor  man — for  the  ministry  which  effects 
aR  this  is  not  the  creature  of  an  idle  fancy,  but  a  glorious  re- 
ality.   If  Mr.  B.  will  only  open  his  eyes,  he  can,  in  his  own 
city  of  Boston,  see  the  successors  of  the  worthy  Tuckerman, 
a  Barnard,  a  Sargent  and  a  Waterston,  visiting  daily  the 
abodes  of  poverty,  wretchedness  and  vice,  and  doing  for  their 
tinfaappv  inmates  all,  ay,  and  much  more  than  all  that  I  have 
said.    And  yet,  this  glorious  ministry  Mr.  B.  pronounces  to 
be  a  bitter  mockery,  at  which  devils  laugh! 

Again,  is  it  nothms;  for  the  poor  man  to  have  the  comm6a 
schbols  open  to  his  children,  as  much  as  to  those  of  his  weal- 
thier neighbors? — to  see  them  there  instructed  in  those 
branches  of  knowledge  which  shall  fit  them  for  mcreased 
usefulness  in  life,  and  shall  thus  enable  them  to  rise  above  the 
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station  which  he  himself  occupies  in  society?  And  of  this 
consolation  too  Mr.  B.  would  deprive  him.  It  is  true,  that  he 
declares  himself  friendly  to  popular  instruction,  but  then  he 
has  no  faith  in  priests  and  pedagogues.*  I  suppose,  therefore^ 
that  he  intends  that  learning,  like  religion,  is  to  come  by  inUii* 
lion. 

The  second  remedy,  for  the  fancied  evils  of  society,  which 
Mr.  B.  proposes,  is  the  substitution  of  a  new  religion  for  the 
one  thus  destroyed;  and  to  this  new  religion  he  gives,  by  one 
of  those  misnomers  to  which  reformers  of  his  class  are  peculi- 
arly prone,  the  name  of  th^  "Christianity  of  Christ."  What 
are  to  be  the  peculiar  tenets  of  this  new  religion  does  not  very 
clearly  appear.  Enough  however  is  apparent  to  shew  that 
it  is  to  be  a  kind  of  political,  leveling  engine,  used  "  to  bring 
down  the  high,"  "  to  bring  up  the  low,"  and  to  bring  about 
an  absolute  equality  of  property.  There  is  also  something 
said  in  this  connexion  about  brotherly  love;  but  it  does  not 
appear  how  this  brotherly  love  is  to  be  introduced.  In  this 
case  again,  Mr.  B.^s  language  and  actions  are  directly  at  va- 
riance; for  nothing  can  oe  more  unfavorable  to  the  diffusion 
of  a  general  spirit  of  sympathy  and  universal  kindness  than 
the  state  of  isolated  independence  in  which  it  is  his  wish  to 
place  man. 

One  of  the  distinguishing  traits  of  this  new  religion,  is  to  be 
the  superior  zeal  of  its  professors  for  the  contemplated  social 
regeneration,  and  their  willingness  to  be  damned  in  its"cause.t 
Now  1  must  confess  that  I  deem  this  willingness  to  be  damned 
a  ver^  dangerous  feature.  Men  are  not  liable  to  be  damned 
fordoing  wliat  is  right,  but  for  the  commission  of  crimes;  and 
hence  the  willingness  to  be  damned  to  eSect  a  measure,  in- 
volves the  wilKngness  to  attain  to  it  by  the  commission  of 
crime.  How  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  society 
a  set  of  men,  destitute  of  property,  and  reckless  of  future  re- 
tribution, may  become,  in  the  hands  of  designing  demagogues, 
has  been  abundantly  evidenced  by  the  darker  days  and  darker 
deeds  of  the  French  revolution.  As  to  Mr.  B.'s  attempt  to 
assimilate  this  guilty  recklessness  to  the  noble  self-devotion  of 
St.  Paul,  that  is  equally  unworthy  of  his  understanding  and 
of  his  heart. 

These  two  articles  of  reform,  namely,  the  destruction  of  the 
old  religion  and  the  establishment  of  the  new,  are,  I  presume, 
intended  to  be  brought  about  by  revolutionary  means,  and 
through  the  direct  action  of  the  people  acting  in  their  pri- 
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mary  capacity*  The  remaining  two  are  to  be  effected  through 
the  agency  of  the  government. 

T|ie  first  of  those  govermental  remedies,  recommended  by 
Mr.  B.,  IS  the  destruction  of  all  the  Banks.  This  remedy  sa* 
vors  rather  much  of  the  party  politics  of  the  day;  and,  as  it 
is  my  wish  to  keep  the  Western  Messenger  free  from  those 
exciting  topics,  I  shall  not  enter  into  any  extended  examina- 
tion of  the  operations  of  this  remedy,  but  content  myself  with 
making  a  couple  of  observations  on  it.  In  the  first  place,  the 
destruction  of  the  Banks  would  neither  increase  the  amount 
of  labor  to  be  done,  nor  raise  the  price  of  labor,  but  would 
have  a  decidedly  contrary  tendency.  In]the  second  place,  it  is 
notorious  that,  in  the  hard-money  countries  in  Europe,  it  is 
rare  for  a  poor  man  ever  to  rise  in  the  world.  Here,  on  the 
contrary,  nothing  is  more  common.  A  large  proportion  of 
our  busmess  men  and  chief  mechanics  began  the  world  with 
nothing;  and,  if  we  inquire  into  the  means  by  which  they 
have  risen,  we  shall  find  that  they  have  all  been  assisted,  more 
or  less,  by  the  credit  system  whijch  prevails  here.  For  these 
reasons  I  think  that  the  destruction  of  the  Banks,  instead  of 
being  beneficial,  would  be  injurious  to'  the  laboring  classes* 

The  second,  and  last,  legislative  remedy  which  Mr.  B.  re- 
commends, is  the  abolishment  of  the  right  of  inheritance,  so 
that,  at  a  man's  death,  his  property  shall  go,  not  to  his  child- 
ren, or  natural  heirs,  but  to  the  State.  A  plan  better  calcu- 
]Bted  to  demoralize  society,  and  to  convert  a  community  of 
industrious,  sober,  thriving  citizens  into  a  set  of  idle,  thriftless, 
reckless  paupers,  it  would  be  difficult  to  invent.  As  Mr.  B* 
has  omitted  telling  us  how  this  plan  would  operate,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  supply  this  deficiency.  I  shall  however  content 
myself  with  indicating  only  slightly  a  few  of  the  prominent 
evils  which  this  plan  would  draw  after  it,  as  a  more  extended 
notice  of  those  evils  would  be  inconsistent  with,  the  Kmito 
which  I  have  prescribed  to  myself. 

In  the  first  place,  this  plan  would  be  destructive  of  all  in- 
dustry. Men  now  work  that  they  may  accumulate  in  fiivor 
of  their  families;  but  let  it^once  be  settled  that  these  are  not 
to  be  benefitted  by  such  accumulation,  and  from  that  moment 
all  accumulation  ceases.  Men  will  then  work  no  more  than 
what  they  may  deem  necessary  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
present  moment;  and  experience  tells  us  that  when  men  aim 
at  so  low  a  mark,  they  are  very  apt  to  fall  short  of  it. 

In  the  second  place,  this  plan  would  be  destructive  of  aH 
economy.  Men  now  live  within  their  means,  that  their  &- 
miltes  may  be  benefitted  by  their  savings.    But  if  these  sar* 
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ipg!$  are  not  to  be  for  their  use,  men  will  every  ^diere  live  iqp 
to  their  incomes,  and  the  universal  maxim  wilt  be,  ^^LetU9 
eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die." 

In  the  third  place,  this  plan  will  be  destructive  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  integrity.  On  the  death  of  a  man,  his  family  will 
embezzle  what  little  is  left.  They  will  contend  that  it  is  not 
^ust  that  what  has  been  earned  bv  the  labor  of  the  whole  fa- 
mily, should  be  taken  from  them  because  one  member  of  this 
family  had  died;  and  I  really  do  not  see  what  good  answer 
could  be  given  them. 

In  the  fourth  place,  this  plan  would  tend  to  bring  about  an 
early  dissolution  of  the  domestic  ties.  Children  now  fre- 
quently remain  with  their  parents.  Their  labor  goes  to  in- 
crease the  common  stock.  But  let  it  once  be  settled.that,  on 
the  death  of  these  parents,  the  fruit  of  their  labor  is  to  so  to 
strangers,  and  they  will  be  induced  early  to  set  up  for  uiem- 
selves,  to  prevent  themselves  from  being,  after  years  of  toil^ 
turned  penniless  on  the  world. 

In  the  fifth  place,  this  plan  would  tend  to  produce  a  uni- 
versal state  of  pauperism.  From  what  has  already  been  said, 
it  is  clear  that  the  government  would  derive  no  revenue  from 
itB  general  heirship.  It  could  therefore  give  no  outfits;  and 
every  one  would  set  out  in  life  penniless.  In  such  a  state  of 
things,  a  man  could  never  acquire  any  propertjr.  For  want 
of  capital,  he  would  not  be  able  to  establish  himself  in  any 
^lechanical  trade  or  occupation;  and,  if  he  could,  it  would  not 
afford  bim  a  living  ;  for  he  would  not  be  able  to  dispose  of 
the,8«rplus  produce  of  his  labor  to  neighbors  who  had  nothing 
to  give  in  exchange  for  it.  The  utmost  to  which  he  could 
aj^tam  would  be  a  kind  of  Indian  existence,  deriving  his  mjj^ 
port  partly  from  the  produce  of  some  ill-cultivated  bit  offroundy 
and  partly  from  the  precarious  supplies  of  the  chase,  ue  fiab- 
ery,  or  the  spontaneous  productions  of  nature. 

In  the  sixth  place,  this  plan  would  diminish  the  pi odnctiv^ 
pqweraof  the  earth,  so  as  soon  to  render  them  unequal  to  the 
fupport  of  even  the  present  number  of  its  inhabitants;  and 
it  would  also  be  destructive  of  Uie,  improvements  now  exist- 
ing. As,  under  this  new  order  of  tnings,  the  land  will  all  be* 
loiq;  to  the  state,  it  will  have  to  be  leased  in  very  smaUpor- 
tionv,  either  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  term,  never  exceeoiiw 
that  .of  the  life  of  the  lessee.  Now  it  is  clear  that,  under  such 
a  sjrstem  of  leasing,  no  one  will  be  at  any  expense  or  trouble 
iQ  increase  the  permanent  fertility  of  the  aoil.  0n  the  oon- 
.t^ary,  every  one  will  draw  from  it  what  he  can  by  present  cul- 
.^vation^  and  the  natural  consequence  wilt  bof  tJbat  its  pro- 
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ductive  powers  will  become  entirely  exhauated*  The  esdst- 
ing  improvements  too  would  soon  disappear*  N.o  one  would 
think  of  erecting  substantial  houses,  or  of  making  any  lasting 
improv.ementsw  Those  which  now  exist,  giving  beauty  to  the 
scenery^  and  dispensing  comfort  to  its  inhabitants,  would 
soon  be  suffered  to  go  to  decay,  and  in  their  stead  the  coun- 
try would  be  covered  with  hovels  similar  to  the  Indian  wig- 
wams of  the  north,  or  the  negro  huts,  of  the  spulh. 

In  the  seventh  place,  this  plan  is  incompatible  with  civil 
government.  No  such  government  cao  b^  carried  on  with- 
out money.  But  from  what  possible  source  could  the  govern- 
ment of  a  people  thus  situated,  draw  any  revenue?  Taxes 
can  only  be  raised  from  what  people  possess  beyond  what 
is  necessary  to  supply  their  own  wants:  but  what  revenue 
could  be  derived  from  a  nation  of  paupers,  or  frpn^)  lands,  the 
produce  of  which  is  unequal  to  the  support  of  those  who  culti- 
vate it? 

In  the  eighth  place,  this  plan  would  add  new  terrors  to  the 
close  of  life,  and  render  death  doubly  dreadful  to  every  one* 
The  good  man,  who. has  made  a  decent  provision  for  his  fa- 
mily, can  now  resign  his  breath  with. composure,  in  the  firm 
trust  that  it  will  be  well  with  those  he  loves«  But  with  what 
composure  could  a  man.  die,  if  he  knew  th^t^  at  his  death,  his 
family  would  be  stripped  of  all  the  cOm forts  he  had  gathered 
around  them,  and  be  turned  out  penniless,  to^  depend  on  the 
charity  of  a  world  rendered  doubly  unfeeling  by  the  situation 
in  which  this  npw  order  of  things  hais  placed  it! 

In  the  last  place,  this  plan  is  destructive  of  the  whole  of  our 
present  civilization,  and  tends  to  carry' us  forcibly  back  to 
the  savage  state.  Whether  the  present  state  of  civil  society 
owes  its  origin  to  the  possession  of  individual  property,  as 
Rousseau  thought,  I  shall  not  now  stop  to  inquire.  It  is  clear 
that  our  civilization  is  in  \he  most  intimate  and  in  the  most  in- 
dissoluble manner  connected  with  the  present  or/ler  of  things. 
It  rests  on  our  schools,  on  our  religious  institutions,  on  our 
commerce,  and  on  the  numerous  sources  of  public  instruction, 
which  are  in  operation  around  us.  Now  Mr.  B.  would  cfe- 
.  stroy  .all  these,  and  Dur  civili?iition  would  necessarily  fall  whh 
them.  The  fact  is,  that  notwithstanding  Mr.  B.-s  Utopian 
promises,  his  plans  can  only  tend  to  convert  its,  a  nation,  ndw 
in  a  state  of  rapid  intellectual  and  "moral  progression,  into  a 
nation  of  white  Indians,  incapable  of  alt  improvement. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  analyze  Mr.  b.^s  plan  for  the 
regeneration  of  society,  and  to  paifry  it  out  to  its  necessary 
resuhs;  and  I  think :  the  readier  will  agree  with  me,  that  it 
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vftnAi  be  difficult  to  devisa  one  more  yisionary,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  more  destructive  of  the  best  interests  of  humanity. 
Mr.  B.'8  (wawed  object  is  the  destruction  of  the  whole  present 
social  and  religious  organization  of  society;  and  the  pr(^)08ed 
means  to  effect  this  are,  physical  force^ — a  war  of  those  who 
have  nothing,  against  those  who  have  something.  Let  it  not 
be  imagined  that  this  plan  is  rendered  harmless  by  its  very 
extravagance.  It  is  not  addressed  to  the  intelligent  part  of 
aociety,  but  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  that  portbn  of 
the  community,  whose  intellectual  powers  have  been  less  de- 
veloped, and  which  is  therefore  more  liable  to  be  misled. 
Those  who  have  studied  the  history  of  the  French  revolutioii, 
with  the  attention  which  it  so  richly  deserves,*  must  have 
observed  that  all  the  excesses  in  that  great  drama,  were  com* 
mitted  by  bodies  of  misguided  men,  apparently  not  formidable 
b^  their  numbers,  but  rendered  truly  so  by  the  energy  of  ex- 
cited passions.  If  a  Marat,  of  not  half  Mr.  B.'s  tdents  or 
popular  eloquence,  could,  by  a  pretended  eeal  for  the  interests 
of  the  lower  classes,  and  by  appeals  to  their  prejudices  and 
passions,  acquire  such  a  dreadful  ascendancy  over  them,  who 
will  deny  that  Mr.  B.  may,  by  the  same  means,  acquire  a  si- 
milar innuence  over  the  same  order  of  society!  Let  it  be  re- 
membered that  I  do  not  judge  Mr.  B.'s  motives:  God  akme 
can  judge  the  heart.  I  merely  judge  of  his  plans,  and  of  their 
natural,  their  necessary  resdts*  h. 

[NoTx.  We  insert  the  above  article,  not  because  we  agree 
altogether  with  its  sentiments  and  ailments,  but  because  *we 
deeply  res[>ect  its  author,  and  consider  the  subject  it  discusses 
of  the  first  importance.  Our  pages  are  open  to  any  views 
on  the  opposite  side.] 


The  <<Son^  of  Solomon,"  throwing  aside  the  head'mg  of  the 
chapters,  which  is  the  work  of  the  English  translators,  contains 
nothing  which  relates  to  the  Saviour  or  the  Church.  It  do^ 
not,  like  every  other  sacred  book,  contain  the  name  of  the 
Deity. 

^Th»hiiioi]r  of  the  FVtneh  revolution  is  aot  studied  in  tliit  covntry  as  voeh  at 
itdaseiTSi  to  bo.  It  is  r^Iote  with  Tiluablo  instruction.  If,  instead  of  bewilder^ 
iPf  ourselves  with  idie  ipeeulations,  bottomed  on  imaginary  fint  principles, 
in  would  learn  to  study  politics  in  the  great  drama  of  life,  we  should  arrive  at 
much  taftr  and  moie  satisfactory  resahs,  and  be  plagued  with  fewer  wild  and  d«D- 
geroos  theories.  This  would  also  assist  us  to  distinguish  tbe  real  patriot  from  the 
more  demagogue  and  pretended  friend  of  the  people.  I  would,  /or  this  purpose,  ie» 
commend  to  the  reader  Thiers*  History  of  the  Frsaeh  Rerolotion.  ficofK>s  Napo> 
leeB^lDWkSchteiepMttiDnerhi  author  has  firwi  m  vide  circnlatiOB  i 
is  net  worth  the  time  bestowed  on  its  perusal. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  THE  STUDY  OP  LITERATURE. 

Bt  the  study  of  literature  I  do  not  mean  reading  without  re- 
rd  to  aim  or  intent:  I  do  not  mean  the  devounnc  of  books: 
do  not  mean  knowing  every  thing  that  every  body  has  writ- 
ten. Though  a  man  or  woman  were  to  be  for  ever  poring  over 
printed  pages,  so  as  to  be  able  to  recal  at  a  moment's  warning 
any  author^i  story,  or  any  writer's  opinion,  this  would  not 
not  necessarily  imply  a  study  of  literature  in  the  sense  in 
which  I  here  employ  the  term.  I  mean  by  the  study  of  lite- 
rature, the  8tud}r  of  that  truth  which  is  embodied  in  literature, 
for  the  sake  of  its  own  beauty:  I  mean  a  love  of  the  truth, 
and  a  desire  to  find  it*  Now  consider  how  many  other  mo- 
tives than  this  may  and  do  lead  us  to  seek  an  acquaintance 
with  literature.  I  need  hardly  ask  or  pretend  to  say  what 
amount  of  reading  is  done  by  way  of  killing  time— yes,  mur- 
dering our  best  friend,  time,  and  bis  children,  those  precious 
opportunities.  I  would  not  presume  to  say  how  much  mind 
is  wasted  in  the  gratification  of  that  morbfd  curiosity  which 
can  drink  in  greedily,  day  after  day,  stories  of  a  sort  of  life  that 
never  was  and  never  can  be,  and  never  ought  to  be  realized. 
Perhaps  those  whom  such  a  ravenous  curiosity  impels  to  read, 
or  who  read  merely  to  wile  away  empty  hours,  are  few.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  they  are.  But  how  many  other,  better  indeed, 
but  still  poor  motives,  induce  multitudes  to  read.  It  is  fashiona- 
ble to  be  literary.  Anv  one  who  would  take  any  sort  of  a 
stand  in  society,  must  leep  up  with  the  literature  of  the  day. 
Any  one  who  would  not  bo  thdugbt  rude  and  barbarous,  must 
aft  least  know  the  titles  and  stories  of  the  last  imported  novels  -— 
must  be  able  to  criticise  this  personage's  dress  and  that  one's 
style  of  conversation,  and  express  an  opinion  upon  the  im- 
portant question,  whether  this  hero  ought  not  in  propriety  to 
have  been  married  to  that  heroine.  I  do  not  call  this  gossip- 
ing perusal  of  the  romance  of  the  ^ay,  studying  litsmture* 
Again,  many  persons,  without  that  vain  and  frivolous  notion 
of  keeping  up  a  fashionable  acquaintance  with  the  light  works 
of  the  day,  still  seem  to  think  it  is  proper  to  have  read  some- 
thing— ^to  have«ome  knowledge  of  literature;  and  they  fancy 
that  the  more  one  has  read,  the  more  literary  one  is.  These 
are  they  who  stint  themselves — reading  their  fifty  or  a  hundred 
pages  of  the  world^s  history  a  day,  throwmg  in  perhaps  now  and 
then  one  of  Bulwer's  novels,  not  to  be  be^*ind  t/ie  age.  Such 
are  some  of  the  motives  which  make  readers;  and  I  would  sum 
them'  up  in  the  words  of  a  sound  old  English  writer.    '^Not^ 
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to  mention,",  says  he,  **  the  multitudes  who  read  merely  for 
the  sake  of  talking,  or  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  world,  or 
some  such  kind  of  reason,  there  are,  even  of  the  few  who  read 
fDr  their  own  entertainment,  and  have  a  real  curiosity  to  see 
what  IS  said,  several, — which  is  astonishing — who  have  no 
sort  of  curiosity  to  see  what  is  true:  I  say  curiosity,  because 
it  is  too  obvious  to  be  mentioned,  how  much  that  religious  and 
sacred  attention  which  is  due  to  truth,  is  lost  out  of  the  world.'^ 
And  these  last  words  bring  us  back  to  our  definition  of  study. 
In  dwelling  upon  the  advantage  and  importance  of  studying 
literature,  I  mean  as  I  said  before^  really  studying  it,  and  stu- 
dying it  not  merely  as  an  amusement,  but  as  a  dignified  occu- 
pation of  the  mind,  with  an  etimest  desire  to  see  what  is  true 
and  grand  and  beautiful  in  the  world  of  thought  and  senti- 
ment and  action.    I  would  substitute  in  our  literary  pursuits, 
for  the  love  of  novelty,  the  love  of  truth.     With  this  love  of 
truth,  one  will  not  be  anxious  to  read  just  so  fast  and  just  so 
much.     In  reading  a  play  or  a  tiovel,  the  object  will  be  not 
merely  to  be  surprised  and  delighted  by  the  unravelling  of  an 
exquisite  plot,  but  to  study  the   characters  and  descriptions, 
and  judge  how  far  they  are  true  to  nature  and  life  and  virtue — 
to  relieve  and  refresh  the  mind  in  the  serene  atmosphere  of 
an  ideal  or  past  world,  to  escape  for  a  while  from  the  cold  and 
dull  formality  of  the  present,  only  to  return  however  to  life's 
plain  duties  and  simple  enjoyments,  with  a  new  sense  of  the 
beauty  and  greatness  of  virtue,  and  afresh  enthusiasm  for  the 
practice  of  what  is  just  and  noble.    If  Xh6  reading  of  one 
work  of  imagination  co*u!d  be  made  to  produce  such  an  influ- 
ence upon  us,  it  would  be  worth  more  than  a  whole  library, 
or  a  whole  literature,  devoured  as  books  too  often  are.   Shaks- 
peare  and  Scott,  thus  studied^  will  become  teachers  of  pure 
and  sacred  wisdom.     While  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  actual 
world  and  its  deceptions  and  bewildering  appearances,  and 
carried  away  too  by  its  tempestuous  passions,  we  cannot  truly 
and  calrnly  judge  of  men  and  motives;  but.  When  we  see  the 
world  perfectly  reflected  in  the  mirror  of  the  faithful  drama- 
tist or  novelist — I  mean  such  a  one  as  writes  dispassionately — 
does  not  intrude  his  own  private  partialities  and  prejudices, 
but  lets  nature  and  human  life  speak  from  his  transparent 
pages — then  looking  calmly  down  on  the  picture,  as  if  we 
were  looking  at  reality  from  a  distance,  we  can  exercise  our 
judgments,  can  see  falsehood  through  its  mask,  and  humble 
truth  and  virtue  in  all  their  beauty  and  majesty.     The  writer 
who  enable.iS  us  to  do  this,  deserves  a  better  fate  than  to  be 
devoured-^he  deserves  to  be  studied*    And  how  shall  biogra* 
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plijr  and  history ^be  studied?  I  answer,  «^  in  spirit  and  in  truth*'^ 
By  the  'Study  of  biography  I  do  not  understand  mere  search 
into  the  details  of  men's  outward  lives,  but  the  study  of  their 
inward  lives  and' characters*-*a  study  of  what  their  age  made 
them  and  what  they  made  their  age.  The  right  reading  of 
biography  re(|mres  something  more  than  a  familiarity  with  all 
the  little  details  of  a  man's  birth  and  parentage  and  marriage 
and  death:  it  demands  an  insight  into  the  soul  of  the  person- 
age and  a  sympathy  with  his  spirit — the  study  not  of  what  is 
accidental  merely,  but  of  that  which  is  unseen  and  everlast- 
ing.* Thus  studied,  biography  will  not  only  entertain,  but 
refresh  and  stimulate.  No  other  kind  of  reading  is  better 
fitted  to  instruot  and  improve.  And  how  and  why  shall  we 
stady  history?  A  too  common  way  is  to  study  it  chronolo- 
Really,  beginning  either  before  or  after  the  flood,  and  reading 
at  a'  oertam  rate-— laboring  to  fix  in  the  reluctant  memory 
unmeaning  dates  and  events,  called  great  merely  because  they 
took  place  on  a  great  scale  and  made  a  great  noise.  Now 
how  few  there  are,  who,  even  if  they  have  the  patience  or 
the  power  to  pick  up  the  dry  bones  of  chronology  and  gene- 
ral history,  and  put  them  together  so  as  to  form  a  perfect 
skeleton,  can  clothe  it  in  flesh,  warm  with  the  blood  of  life! 
But  what  a  work  it  is  even  to  form  such  a  skeleton  of  the 
history  of  one  country  or  period!  And  when  we  consider 
that  m  order  to  make  the  dry  bones  live,  we  must  be  aC" 
quainted  with  the  lives  of  multitudes  of  men,  who  were  con- 
cerned in  building  up  or  pulling  down  thrones  and  dominions— 
a  fife  ought  to  be  devoted  to  uie  study,  if  one  would  gain  any 
thing  Kke  compldte  satisfaction.  But  there  are  few  men  who 
can  i^pai-e  the  better  part  of  the  day  for  study;  and,  of  those 
who  couH  spare  the  time,  few  have  any  talent  or  taste  for  a 
^stematic  research  into  the  pages  of  history.  There  is  ano^ 
tner'W^y,  however,  in  which  history  may  and  should  be'read 
bt  every  one.*  Without  bemgover-anxious  to  know  every  thing 
tfcat  others  know,  let  him  be  sure  that  what  he  does  read,  he 
studies.  Let  him  strive  to  realise  as  he  reads — to  have  a  clear 
idea  of  the  causes  and  the  consequences  of  the  events  which  pass 
over  the  field  of  vision.  How  limited  or  how  large  that  may  be> 
is  iqtiesi|on  pf  comparatively  small  importance.  Let  him  form 
definite  fiiplures  in  his  mind's  eye.  Especially  let  the  person- 
ages who  are  brought  before  him,  live  and  breathe  as- they  once 
lived  and  btlsathed,  and  let  him  understand  and  appreciate 
the  workings  pf  their  souls.  I  think  most  here  must  have 
felt  somisthmg  of  that  impatience  and  distraction  of  mind 
which  is  felt,  when  in  reading  general  history,  we  are  met  hj 
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side  references  to  the  cotemporary  history  of  other  coontriM 
than  those  with  which  we  are  occupied.    In  order  to  under- 
stand the  connexion  of  things  fully,  we  want  to  turn  at  onoa 
to  that  other  history,  and  read  that — ^not  to  mention  that  tbo 
mind  actually  craves  such  variety  too*    So  dso,  When  in  the 
course  of  a  history,  we  meet  with  a  general,  yet  tantalizing 
notice  of  some  interesting  or  important  personage,  we  are  vi* 
olently  tempted  to  leave  the  history,  and  take  up  bis  biogm- 
phy;  \ov  we  feel  that  without  that,  the  history  is  not  com* 
plete.    Now  I  consider  such  things  as  hints  toat  we  should 
not  expect  or  undertake  to  get  a  complete  and  systematic 
knowledge  of  ail  history*    We  should  oe  satisfied  with  stu- 
dying and  realizing  that  portion  of  history  which  we  can  read, 
and  which  is  most  important  to  us.    Is  not  the  history  of  our 
own  country  and  of  our  fathers,  of  the  first  importance  to  ust 
Is  the  history  of  the  Revolution  an  old  story  f   Bnt  how  many 
are  there  that  understand  its  causes  and  tlie  miadi  of  the  meii 
that  achieved  it?  Cb  r*  b. 
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The  second  volume  of  this  work  has  just  been  puUishedin 
this  city  in  a  style  of  execution  that  would  do  credit  to  any 
of  the  Eastern  publishmg  houses.  The  first  volume  has  beea 
before  the  public  for  three  or  four  years,  and  has  sustained  a 
high  character  with  the  best  judges  of  good  stock  music*  This 
second  volume  contains  several  famous  old  tunes,  an^  ar- 
rangements from  the  old  masters,  which  call  up  delightful  as- 
sociations* A  variety  of  subjects  have  been  taken  from  eaA- 
nent  German  and  Italian  composers,  as  Haydn,  Beethoven^ 
Rossini,  Pergolesi,  and  others.  This  volume  contains^ nearly 
three  hundred  Psalm  and  Hymn  tunes,  adapted  to  «very  va* 
riety  of  metre,  and  between  tortj^  and  fifty  Anthems,  Chants^ 
Sentences,  and  other  peculiar  pieces;  and,  taken  altocether^ 
it  is  certainly  a  very  elaborate  production,  collected  Irom  a 
wide  field  of  sacred  melody;  not  music  that  will  "please  the 
ear  to  day,  and  die  to-morrow,"  of  which  there  is  already  too 
much,  but  sQch  as  i^  of  a  solid  and  pure  style,  uniting  beauty 
of  melody  with  richnessof  harmony  and  facility  of  execution; 
and  its  frequent  performance  affords  increasing  delight  to  both 
hearer  and  performer. 
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7b  Une  Editor  ofUie  WtftemMenene^er. 
Although  I  have  been  a 
member  of  an  orthodox  church 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years, 
yet  for  several  years  past,  I 
have  not  only  differed  in  opin- 
ion in  relation  to  some  doctrin- 
al subjects,  held  by  my  breth- 
ren, but  have  been' thoroughly 
convinced  that  if  ever  rational 
and  scriptural  piety  shall  pre- 
vail over  any  considerable  part 
pf  our  world,  that  ,men  must 
enjoy  mental  and  intellectual 
liberty.  If  I  am  called  by  my 
Lord  and  Master  to  believe 
the  truth^  as  revealed  in  his 
vrord,  should  I  not  have  the 
liberty,  according  to  my  own 
understanding  and  conscience 
90  to  believe.  Who  is  to  be- 
lieve for  met  Who  will  take 
the  responsibility  to  believe 
for  me?  And  yet  many  are  not 
willing  that  I  should  believe 
what  1  conceive  to  be  the 
truths  of  heaven.  Again,  if  I 
am  called  of  God  or  feel  it  my 
duty  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  I  must  believe  as  my 
ordiodox  friends  believe,  be- 
fore I  can  be  permitted  to 


preach.  I  must  preach  their 
notions  as  gospel,  and  their 
opinions  as  infallible,  before 
they  will  approve  of  my  la- 
bors. 

Now  these  assumptions,  on 
the  pai't  of  our  orthodox  breth- 
ren, are  calculated  to  prevent 
free  and  rational  investigation. 
If  1  have  only]to  believe  as  they 
do,  I  need  only  get  the  creed. 
If  I  must  only  preach  ortho- 
doxy, I  need  only  to  go  to  the 
orthodox  for  lessons,  like  a 
school-boy  to  his  master.  If 
my  faith  and  labor  are  all  to 
be  dictated,  prescribed  and 
proscribed  by  orthodoxy,  why 
need  I  go  to  the  bible,  or  ack- 
nowledge any  teacher  or  mas- 
ter in  heaven,  for  we  cannot 
serve  two  masters — but  our 
orthodox  brethren  tell  us  they 
are  liberal,  yet  they  denounce 
us  as  hereticks,  call  us  ugly 
names,  shut  their  doors  against 
us,  and  will  not  let  us  partake 
of  the  sacramental  bread  and 
wine  with  them,  as  though  St* 
Paul  commanded  them  to  ex- 
amine us,  and  so  forbid  us  to 
eat.    This  kind  of  orthodox 
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liberty  we  think  may  do  for 
other  nations,  or  other  ages, 
but  is  unsuited  to  rational 
Christianity. 

I  have  been  compelled  to 
withdraw  from  the  Methodist 
church,  because  I  could  not 
believe  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
equal  with  his  father,  and  that 
there  were  three  persons  in 
the  God-head.  1  believed  God 
was  simple  and  uncompound- 
ed  in  his  existence,  as  well  as 
absolutely  perfect  in  all  his 
character;  and  that,  besides 
him,  there  was  no  God.  1  be- 
lieved Jesus  Christ  the  first- 
begotten,  brought  into  the 
world,  or  sent  into  the  world, 
as  a  teacher  from  God — that 
he  was  the  first-born  of  every 
creature — that  he  was  the  be- 

f  inning  of  creation — and  that 
e  possessed  a  glory  with  the 
Father  before  the  world  was. 
I  believed  he  had  given  sufli- 
cient  evidence  of  his  divine 
mission  in  the  world,  not  only 
by  his  doctrines  and  miracles, 
but  by  his  spotless  life  and 
glorious  resurrection.  He  pos- 
sessed power  over  all  things, 
for  all  power  in  heaven  and 
earth   was  given   him.      He 

Soke  the  words  of  his  Father, 
e  did  the  works  of  the  Fath- 
er. He  did  the  will  of  the 
Father — and  as    Moses  was 


made  a  God  to  Pharaoh  and  to 
Israel,  so  Christ  was  highly 
exalted,  and  a  name  given  him 
above  every  name,  viz.  "  God 
with  us" — his  name  shall  be 
called  '*Immanuel,*'  viz.  **  God 
with  us,"  because  he  was  to  us 
instead  of  his  Father.  I  receive 
Jesus  Christ  in  all  he  says  and 
does,  as  the  express  image  and 
precise  will  of  the  Father. — 
The  Son  hath  declared  the 
Father  to  the  world.  Christ 
and  Uie  Father  are  one  in  their 
gracious  purposes  to  the  woi\d 
but  as  distinctly  two  charac- 
ters in  their  existence,  as  the 
disciples,  who  were  to  be  one 
with  Christ,  even  as  Chrisiand 
the  Father  were  one. 

However  opposed  and  mis- 
represented we  are  in  this  re- 
gion, the  liberal  and  holy  doc- 
trines believed  by  Unitarians 
are  like  leaven  taking  effect  in 
the  country.  Not  a  few,  in 
words,  denounce  Unitarian- 
ism,  and  when  you  learo  their 
true  sentiments,  they  are  Uni- 
tarians themselves.  When 
once  the  reason  and  good 
sense  of  the  public  mind  shall 
get  the  belter  of  the  prejudices 
and  fears  that  have  been  con- 
jured up,  the  truths  of  God 
must  be  appreciated. 

Meredith  Rkneau. 
Bekna  ftrii^,  La.  Oct.  8,  IWO. 
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RELATION  OF  THE  BIBLE  TO  THE  SOUL. 

Thb  value  and  importance  of  the  BiUe  are  generally  ac-^ 
knowledged.  We  call  it  tbo  Book  of  Books^  the  Holy  Bible; 
the  Divme  Book;  the  Bo^'k  of  Life.  We  generally;  at  least 
in  theory,  regard  it  as  WlfTeriDgfrom  all  other  books,  that  have 
bfNeOf  are,  or  slmll  ever  be,  in  respect  to  its  origin,  design  and 
Utility.  Giber  books  vre  refer  to  tne  free  action  of  the  human 
iniod;  thii  to  a  direct  action  of  (Sod's  own  Spirit.  Other 
books  we  take  for  nrhat  thev  seem  to  be  worth.  If  they  in- 
te^rest  us,  we  read  them:  if  their  doctrines  appear  reasonable, 
we  accept;  if  false  or  inadequate,  we  reject  them,  never 
fiuftcyingi^esin  by  usmgRsASOMas  the  last  standard  whereby 
to  pleasure  their  merits  or  defects.  But  with  the  Bible,  a 
difierent  method  is  pursued:  men  read  it  as  a  duty;  assent  to 
its  doctrines  without  understanding  them;  admit  its  binding 
authority,  even  when  its.precepts  consist  not  with  the  univer* 
sal  sejsse  of  justice,  but  seem  arbitrary.  Thus  attempts  are 
made  to  justify  some  of  the  sancuinary  laws  of  Moses,  and 
the  .alleged  eominand  made  to  Abrnham  to  sacrifice  his  son. 
The  Bime  is  honored  above  all  other  books.  Men  form  Soci- 
eties, and  make  great  personal  sacrifices — the  poor  servant 
aH  Gontributioir  lier  hard  earned  sUUing  to  eireulate  this  book 
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ia  other  lands.  It  is  in  all  hands.  It  is  a  well  known  friend 
in  the  poorest  cottage.  It  is  admitted  to  the  proudest  palace. 
It  has  a  place  in  the  pedlar's  crowded  pack,  and  cheers  him 
when  he  rests  from  his  toil,  and  sits  down  dusty  and  feint 
upon  his  burthen.  It  goes  with  the  pilgrim  who  vent«re» 
untrod  lands;  beguiles  his  toil,  comforts  his  sorrows,  and  kitt- 
ies his  hopes.  Perhaps  there  is  not  a  Christian  bark  afloat 
on  the  ocean,  that  sails  without  a  Bible. 

Now  this  lofty  place,  this  uiiJversal  reception,  is  granted  to 
no  other  book:  None  other  speaks  equally  and  with  the  same 
authority  to  the  lofty  and  the  low,  the  lec^rpe^d  md  rt^JS?^ 
rant,  Nona  other  can  satictjoft  ^im  o^,  V?l?n?nijf^^  W^W®*- 
dry  a  mourner's  tear,  or  arm  the  soul  for  sadness,  aeepest 
affliction  and  death.  Surely  a  book  to  which  so  lofty  a  plaeer 
has  been  assigned,  must  pqsse^  rare  nw itf?;  What  are  they  ? 
What  are  the  distinguishing  features  orthis'bobk,  which  give 
it  precedence  to  all  others?  or  rather,  what  is  the  rdatim  of 
the  Bible  to  the  Soulf 

Before  answering  this  latter  quejstion,  it  may  be  well  todfl*- 
termine  what  it  is  not* 

The  Bible  is  not  the  master  of  the  Soul.  The  disciples  of 
Jesus  were  forbidden  to  be  called  masiers.  If  they  cannot 
bear  that  title,  still  less  can  their  writings,  some 'thousands  of 
years  after  the  writers  are  dead.  The  old  prophets  have  still 
leebler  claims  to  that  distinction;  for  the  very  least  in  theiiew 
dispensation,  (the  kingdom  of  heaven,)  is  abofve  >  the  gt^eateet 
of  those  men.  Chistianity.acknowleilses'nb  nWttter  Ww  sou). 
God  is  its  Fath^r^  the  Sforit  of  cwr  Fiaith  is  that  of  fi-eedom^ 
not  bondage.  Its  chief  apostle  says;,  ^€a/^ii#t9i«nj^ttriMsi^>*^ 
^1  less  can  we  call  any  Book,  ^  iiMwter.*'  <  Howler  *nlti(ft 
we  may  .venerate  the  Scripturesof  the  Old  Testnm^iftand  Ki§W 
Testament,  they  are  »ever  to  hold  die  B6xA  in^bowlsgs;  ^fae 
artist  is  not  to  be  crushed  by. his  instxamebts,  buCas^to  &ppfy 
them  to  their  proper  ends. 

The  Bible  is  not  the  foundaUoti  of  Religion.  ^  It  is  soM^ 
times  fancied  Religion  is  based  upon  tiie  Bible;  it  is  said,  if  a 
man  should  disbelieve  that  book,  he  would  of  necessiij^  cease 
to  be  religious. '  But  Religion  is  older  than  the  Bible;  Bno6h 
walked  with  God  without  its  support  Abraham,  and  Moi*e^ 
and  David,  and  Isaiah,  and  Solomonyand  Itoniel,  kMWuo^ 
thing  of  it.  Religion  is  not  founded  on  the  e<;riptttre^  ttiortf 
than  the  seiiseof  justice  is  based  oii  the  ^^common  law«^  Tlie 
reverse  of  this  is  true,  for  the  Bible  is  fiwmded' (»  theUridiJ* 
structible  religious  sentiment,  as  the  *♦  common  Jaw'*  restidtf 
the  tense  ef  justice  in  the  SouU    Men  sometimes^  tfiiiik'diir 
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statutes  of  ^ejai^l  werp  p^rovidefatially  struck  out^iu  some, 
happy  mbnaeut,,  which  will  aeyer  return— Ihat  if  the^e  should,, 
ped^,  so  wpuld  Or^er  and  Justice  decease  from  being.    They 
say  the  same,  ot  the  Bible,  and  assert  that  Morality  andKe- 
Jigioo  WjOuldWve  be^n  quite   lost  from  the  world,  if  the 
B.ible^haac6anced  to  perish.        .  .. 

_  StiH  farthe^i  .the  Bible,  or  the  New  Testament,  '«V«o^  the  sole 
^ndiexclusi'fkjoundation  qf  Ckristianity^hai  simply  its  histori- 
cal fQrni.  Christianity  at  this  day  does  not  rest  merely  On  the 
New  Testament.  Its  essential  truths  were  before  Abraham,, 
when  there  was  no  Bible.  It  is  the  word,  that  was  in  the 
very  beginning,  the  tiue  Light,"which  has  always  shone,  en- 
lighteqing, every  man,  so  far  as  ne  was  enlightened  at  all;  fpr 
all  tbe  real  religious  light  of  the  world  has  only  come  from 
^ri^  ReHgion,  which  is  essential! jf  the  same  with  Ghristianityt 
though  it  may  Ajfkr  ,in  foron  Christianity  was  ordained  before 
t|ie.  creation  of  the  world j  so  that.it  is  not  simply  ^^ as  old  as 
the  oreation,'^' htit  far  older;. ancient  as  the  eternal  ideas  of . 
Justice^  X'Ove^H'oUnjQs^  ajad  Truth*..  It-is  sometimes  imagined,, 
if  the  NJBw.Tes^  .had  been  Ijpsti  in  the  dark  ages^  t.hat 

Chrlstiaiiity  also  would  have  ceasied  to  bew  ,But  can'  this  be 
trueVBad  this  temple  of  Christianity  been  d'estroyed>  the 
Spirit  of  Christianity,  could  not  have  perished;  for^  granting  it 
Vf/^re-  shewn,  in  opposition  to  the  greatest  amount  of  historical 
eyideiice  .^ver  brought  to  bear  on  one^.point, — that  the  facts Ve- 
i^ted  |fi..*Jthe  Gospel^,  were  not  facts,  but  fictions;  ,that  Jesus 
never  rose  from  the. dead;! never  died,  as.it  i^  related;  never 
wrought  miracles,  taught  doctrines,  or  even  lived — ^^ill  Chris- 
tianity would  b^  as.  true,  as  lasting,  as  now  it  is,  whenenvi* 
rojped  by  all  these  historical  statements.  It  is  true  tbat:Chris» 
^{^^ty  IS  intimately  connected  with,  its  Galilean  founder,  but 
not  inseparably*  Its  truthi»  are  laid  in  humap  nature;  they 
will  live  \yith.,  the  Soul.  They  are  the  Soul's  law.  Heaven 
arid  earth  may  pass  away,  but  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  Chris- 
tianity can  fail. 

The  Bible  it  not  greater  than  Conscience  and  Reason.  They 
are  directly  from  God,  God's  voice  heard  plainly  in  the  hearty 
as  ever  on  Horeb,  or  Sinai,  or  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration^ 
Nothing  can  be  superior  to  these  instructors.  The  Bible  may 
l^eei.iWith  RefU9on;  utter  the  same  sentiments  with  C6n- 
a«iea<)^;  .and.  so  far  it  will  have  authority.  It  can  never  coa- 
triadict  these.  .QoumeUons,*  and  yet  claim  obedience*  Whal. 
Gq4  h£^.  made,  cannot  be  unmade  by  any  power  short  of  hi$ 
own:  so  nothing  arbitrary  or  capricious  can  ever  become 
binding  on  Reason  and  Conscience,  let  it  be  taught  on  what 
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e:itemal  authoritjr  it  may.  One  chief  merit  of  (Siristianity 
eonaiBts  in  restonng  nataral  morality  and  nataral  religion^to 
their  original  and  proper  place— in  permitting  Oonscienoe, 
Reason  and  the  religious  sentiment,  to  speak  in  their  tfative, 
heavenly  tones,  and  with  their  primitive  authority.  By  thos 
rastorinj;  nataral  relmon;  by  thus  appealing  to  these  divine 
counsellers  and  prophets  of  Eternity,  it  overthrows  all  arbi- 
trary systems  or  Religion,  which  are  not  founded  in  the  na- 
ture and  Reason  of  things,  and  puts  to  Eternal  Silence  all  cn- 
jnHciotis  advisers.  Thus  by  fqlnlling  the  True,  the  Right,  the 
Qood  and  the  Holy,  it  destroys  all  that  is  false,  wrong,  bad 
and  profiine. 

Other  religions  have  also  their  sacred  books.    Hie  Hindoos 
have  their  "Vedas,  and  Purenas;  Mahommedans  their  Koran; 
Sectarians  their  Creed.     These  books  are  deemed  by  the 
foolish  among  their  followers,  greater  than  the  Soul,  superior 
to  Conscience,  Reason  and  the  religious  sentiment.    They  are 
appealed  to  as  masters — the  last  standard  of  Pjuth;  are'hon- 
ored  as  the  sole  and  exclusive  foundation  of  these  pecntiar  re« 
ligious  systems.    They  can  only  be  the  basis  of  a  system  that 
is  not  founded  in  the  nature  and  Reason  of  things.    Fnith  in 
the  peculiar  institutions  of  such  books — ^in  the  Yedas,  Korans, 
and  Creeds,  in  any  arbitrary  system,  is  not  freedom,  but  bond- 
afi^e.    It  is  not  obedience  to  the  universal  *<Law  of  the  Spirit 
of  Life,*'  but  to  some  partial  statute  of  Man's  device.    It  de- 
grades man  while  it  comforts  him.    It  puts  his  better  nature 
to  a  deadly  sleep  before  it  offers  him  relief  from  the  present, 
or  faith  for  the  future.    Such  systems  the  apostle  well  calls 
the  **  Hajgars  shapen  in  ignorance,  born  into  bondage,  with 
their  children,  which  are  to  be  driven  out  before  the  freebom 
Isaac,  and  destined  like  Ishmael  to  have  their  hand  against 
every  man."    Of  the  Scriptures,  then,  it  may  be  said,  as  it  has 
been  of  the  Sabbath:    The  Bible  was  made  fbr  man,  not  mau 
for  the  Bible.  t.  p. 

(to  be  continued.) 


Learning  bears  the  same  relation  to  talents  that  dmCMl 
does  to  fire.  It  is  the  elaborated  product  of  mind ;  bat  without 
mind  it  is  useless.  You  must  warm  it  to  make  it  sparkle,  and 
dissolve  it  tp  feel  its  benefit.  Avoir. 
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:    (fnm Am Gaimaa ofBarte.) 

INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  GOSPEL  OP  JOHN. 

JOHN   I.    1 18. 

(eoweLUDXD  from  ths  ssterth  humber,  pags  313.) 
32. 

hi  the^beginniTig  was  the  word,  and  the  word  was  with  Qoi^ 
mid  the  word  was  OodJ^  [There  was  no  Mon  produced,  as 
the  Understanding  of  God,  who  formed  and  brought  out. ideas  $ 
inseparable  from  God^not  merely  near  him;  no  subordinate . 
Deity;  God  himself  was  that  wLich  we  call  the  Word^the 
Understanding,  the  will  of  the  Deity:  for  in  his  being  nothing 
ia  inseparable.] 

The  same  was  in  tlie  beginning  with  Oodj  a  creating  Word* 
All  things  were  madebyhim^ioidmthout  him  was  not  any  iking 
made  that  was  made,  not  even  the  least,  the  most  despised* 
Our  world,  the  work  of  the  understanding  of  God  and  his 
mighty  will,  is  not  the  work  of  Angels^not  thelabor  of  alow^ 
imperfect  Demiurgus. 

Jkhim  was  life;  and  Ike  life  was  the  light  ofmau  [The 
life-giving  Word  of  the  Creation  was  Reason,  the  soovce*  of 
all,  even  the  noblest  Imht,  which  shines  in  human  sods.  This 
too  is  of  no  contemptible  natur^;  It  is  a  beam  of  the  Bternil 
light,  an  inner  life  from  the  bigfaest  source  of  life;  n<i  gift 
of  an  inferior  JEkou  From  the  first  has  the  giver  of  all  ligkt 
taken  to  himself  the  enlighted  of  the  human  race,  as  his  own 
work;  he  has  not  left  it  to  subordinate  Angels.] 

The  light  shone  long  in  darkness;  and  the  darkness  compst^ 
hended  it  not.  [The  darkaess  could  not  mingle  with  itt  lior 
stop  its  radiant  p&th.  Centuries  of  bUndness  and  besUal  in^ 
ness  passed  away:  still  the  enlightened  of  the  world  did  Hot 
cease  from  his  work,  but  kept  on  more  and  more  awakening 
the  human  Understanding.] 

There  was  a  man  sent  from  Ood,  whose  name  was  John* 
The  same  came  for  a  witness,  to  bear  witness  of  the  Ligki,  tlUU 
all  men  through  him  might  believe*  He  was  not  that  Light,  but 
was  sent  to  bear  witness  of  that  Light.  That  was  the  true 
light  which  lighteth  every  man  that  comeih  into  the  world.  He  ipas 
in  theworld,  andthe  toorldwas  made  by  him^andthewortdknew 

*It  may  be  that  John  alladei  in  thii  to  tha  pertotiifieatldn  of  Wiadoiu,  (Frov. 
Vin :  9Sm  aeq.) :  bat  it  was  not  hii  object  to  penohUV  thia.  The  SpeakerorOia 
Inriiible,  the  tevealer  and  exeentor  of  hlfl  will,  the  Word,  U  wi.th  W"^  ^^  BUUS 
*'**»•  aeeordii^  to  tht  spirit  of  tba  wholf 
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him  not*  [God  had  not  left  himself  anmanifested  to  any  na- 
tion; for  all  the  people  of  the  earth  are  his  creatures;  only 
they  had  not  been  mindrul  of!  it.  Still,  though  unknown,  the 
light  was  working  on  and  preparing  the  way  for  brighter 
times.] 

He  came  unto  his  owu^  (as  their  familiar  friend,  their  guest;) 
xndhis  own  received  him  noL  [Even  Judea  cannot  boast  her* 
•elf  above  other  people  in  this.  This  nation,  established  by 
«3od^s  own  hand,  was  more  obstinate  than  all  others  in  resist- 
.ng  his  plain  instructions.  It  rejected  the  lord  retaming  to 
risit  his  possession.] 

But  this  was  not  the  conduct  of  all:  many  received  him  ^  and 
'hese  became  (what  thia  people  had  presnuned  themselves  to  be) 
he  Sons  of  God;  v)hich  were  bom  not  of  bloody  (u  e.^  of  high 
incestors,  as  Abram,  David,  &;c.,)  nor  of  the  will  of  tiuef/eskf 
aarof  the  will  of  man^  but  of  God^  (i.  e.,  not  of  carnal  im« 
pulaea,  for  how  could  they  produce  the  spiritual?)  Likeness 
to  God  belongs  only  to  those  who  believe^  to  the  spiritually 
minded.  The  Jewish  nation  was  adopted  osthe^hild  of  God, 
only  to  iha  end  of  its  own  tpirttual  improvement  and  disdr' 
pline. 

To  assune  tie  of  this,  the  Word,  the  teacher,  the  bringer  of 
light  t9hkn,<^a8  made|flesh,(a  man,Iike  ourselves,)  and  dwelt 
amdbffjia.  Welived  withhim, ahd wb  hebdid faisglory, tlieglory 
aaof  Uie  Obly^Bs^tten  of  the  Father,  full  of  jgraoe  emi  tratb.^* 

^  J(OhB<  bare  witness  of  hioat,  arid  cried,  sayingv  tiiis  was  he 
of  whom  I  spake.  He  that  cometh  after  nae  is  prepared  be* 
fim  me;  for  be  was  bef<Mrfa  me.'' 

^  And  of  his  fuUtess  liaYe  all  we  receiVedy  and  grace  fyr 

.  ^£orthe  law  .wasgivisn  by  Moses,  (to  biqd  u^  to  oar  oUe* 
gisltee^  bat  ffraee  aiid  tmtb  eaiae  by  Jesus  Chj^ist.'' 

.  .^No;inaniiatfa  seen  God  at  any  time;  .ihe.Only<£egotten 
SoDf  nt^hioli  is  in  the:  bosom  of' the  Father,  be  hath  declared 
him." 

.  .Thus  John  introdiices  hb  Gospel;  what  follows  from  this 
ifttmdiictjbn!  , 

i-  ...  33.    •    • 

In  the"  first  place,  that  all  metaphysical-Gnostical  specula- 
tions should  be  b^ished  irom  the  Gospel,  as  having  no  pro- 
per connexion  with  it.* 

^If  any  one  doubts  tuis,  iat  him  read  the  beginning  of  Joha^s  fim  Epistle,  wheiv 
tnftctthlisame  inUoduction  if  npaafed  iadiftennt  woids.    Then  the  Apotti* 
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^Talk  not  of  an  unknown  God  in  the  Deej^;  no  moflal 
eye  hath  i^een  him;  no  fitkite  understanding  hath  looked 
through  his  Being.  But  he  is  made  inteHigible  to  us  through 
the  Word;  the  whole  Creation,  is  a  following  out  of  his  plan, 
an  operation  of  his  ordaining  will.  He  is  made  fntelligible  in 
all  living  things,  particularly  in  the  world  of  human  thought. 
Godlike  throughout,  conceived  in  human  souls,  godlike  actions^ 
performed  by  men,  all  have  sprung  from  Him,  from  the  Light, 
which  shines  through  all,  whose  workings,  in  spite  of  every 
obstacle,  still  go  on,  and  wake  in  man  the  noblest  principlepi 
the  likeness  to  God.  He  has  become  visible  to  our  time, 
through  him,  whom,  the  only  one  of  his  kind,  we  have  seen,^ 
heard  and  known  as  our  fri'eiid.  He  not  only  spake  to  us  ot 
God,  his  Father,  and  repealed  to  us  "heaveply  truths;  from 
himself  we  enjoyed  heavenly  grace.  The  whole  heaven  of 
joys  was  about 'him,  in  his  instructions  full  of  love  and  truth;, 
from  such  an  ocean  did  we  drink." 

^  Do  not  separate  the  Divine  Being,  while  you  invent  a 
mythology  of  heaven.  The  inner  and.  the  outer  Wiord,  the 
Only-Begotten  and  Pirsl-Begotten  Son  of  God,  Jesus  and, 
Ghnst,  ai*e  not  distinct  Beings;  in  the  man,  Jesus,  appealed 
the  Only  and  First-Begotten,  th^  teacher  of  jthe  counsel  hi* 
therto  tinrevefiiled,  the  complete^  of  all  the  gracious  yiUoiC 
God.  He  came  not  ds  a  lawgiver,  but  ^s  a  teacher  of  truths 
an  actual,  living  manifestation  and  impress  of  an  infinite  |[pod- 
riess  arid  Icfye.''  .       . 

^<  Despise,  not  the'eartbly  cx^atipn,  the  human  rac«  and  the 
qeveraVpeople?  of  the  earth,  i  I'he  tineation  is  of  Ciod;  ,the 
tinders tanding  called, ii  forth:  Goodness  th^s  hc^d.it  in^or^eff^ 
The  human  race  has,  in  the  .iteaspa  .which  God  has  given  it; 
the  ground  for  the  npblest;  determinat^ioi^  of-  itself  yiz4^.thm 
working  out,  through  the  knowledge  of  trutii>Aad  mre  b^ 
nevolence,  its  own  common  happiness,  as  of  a  Godlike  and 
brotherly  race.  To  no  people  on  earth  has  God  left  himself 
untnanifested ;  and  if  thelight  shone  long  in  dai^ness,  yet  lost 
it  nothing  of  its  power.  The  ^ros^ess  of  men  could  not  at- 
rest  fee  brightening  cour^feof  Provideftce." 

sa}rs  briery  and  concisely,  what,  aa  aa  Exaiigeli«t,,ni*nU|igfa|pi|ai|t{her,iaIia>€diif 
itrtictiditsof  acf^erv^rfed, he  had  to eay  more  jn  'detail;  ^f  whai^  we  haveheaftlofAe 
t0»fe<:^/{/^,(ihk  announcement  of  eternal  salvation,)  ikat  wrUeweto  ywttdto;  fiif 
Vu  H/h,  (the  bi'v^gu  4f  thi?  eal^tfooy)  fm  appemtd.^  Not.onlif  is  Ai«if  wfiWrfKv 
best  expound er.  of  his  own  wonls^  bat  Jqhn^  .wh^le  Epi^tK  Amwidf M  aiKa  con^ 
nMnikry  tipoti  his  tJospel,  is  a  patiern  of  unfoEce4  ezpositioof  tna  applicaiiop^. 
LtKVbigAHtt^tlM,w«ou^|to(Mlo^8ijehtpattt»n:       '    >       .     • 
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^  Despise  not  even  the  ungrateful  Jews  and  their  lawgiver^ 
He  did  in  his  season  what  he  was  designed  to  do;  but  now, 
from  the  midst  ot  this  same  people,  a  lisht  has  gone  up  before 
us  for  all  peoples^  a  message  of  grace  for  all  naltoiu." 

34. 

And  now  if  the  beginning  of  the  Gospeirof  John  has  been 
so  misunderstood,  that,  while  it  was  intended  to  root  out  specu- 
lative notions,  and  to  bring  men  back  to  the  character  o/their' 
race^  and  Christians  back  to  the  esseniials'of  Christianity^  it 
has  been  made  a  mine  for  new   speculations,  an  arena  for 
learned  subtile  disputes,  in  the  midst  of  which  many  an  invec^ 
tive  has  been  uttered,  and  many  a  tear  wrung  out— ay,  and 
the  blood  of  men  and  people  shed  in  the  bitterness  of  anger — 
who  is  more  innocent  of  it  than  this  Gospel?    Ignorance^ 
envy,  hatred,  intrigue,  pride,   avarice  and  other  vices,  so- 
clouded  the  eyes  ot  men,  that  for  mere  light  they  saw  not 
the  light. 

35. 

Had  John  lived  in  the  time  of  Arius,  we  may  suppose  him 
to  have  addrcTssed  him  in  a  friendiv  manner,  as  follows: 

«*  About  what  are  you  wasting  all  your  zeal,  my  son!  What 
is  it  you  would  determine  and  find  out? — ^how  {the  Son  of 
God  was  produced  before  the  world,  and,  (as  you  express 
yourself,)  what  ^ound  there  was  for  his  existence  in  tmngs 
not  before  existmg?  From  whence  can  you  know  this!  m 
mj  Gospel  there  is  not  a  syllable  about  it,  nor  in  Uie  writings 
01  any  of  my  brethren.  I  went  back  no  farther  than  our 
holy  Scriptures  go  back,  to  the  beginning  of  the  Creation,  and 
spwe  to  you  of  the  Creating  Word.  That  God  produced  the 
Understanding,  which  He  himself  was,  and  how  he  brought 
into  bemg  the  Word — of  all  that  I  said  nothing:  how  could  I 
talk  such  trafiscendental  nonsense! 

36. 

»*And  you.  Fathers  of  the  Church,  after  so  many  perseeo^ 
tionsand  cruelties;  after  intri^es,  frauds,  quarrels  and  calum* 
nies.  what  sort  of  a  formula  do  you  offer  to  the  world!  Ariue^ 
made  for  himself  out  of  the  uncreated  a  mythological  person, 
whom  none  of  us  knew.  You  spenk  of  a  God  of  God,  a 
Light  of  1  jcht,  mavi  asttui^  but  not  mnde^  &c.  How  do  you 
come  to  8Uoh  a  conclusion !  Have  you  two  God»,  two  Lights, 
where  one  God  creates  the  other,  one  I.i|rht  the  other!  Tell 
me,  how  does  one  God  create  the  otherf  I  did  what  I  could 
to  {prevent  the  Divine  Being  from  being  split  asumder  by  ptf' 
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sonifying  fictions;  you  do  what  you  can  to  sunder  it,  to  make 
B  secondGod  out  of  the  first,  a  second  Light  out  of  the  first, 
two  Gods  near  each  other,  and  to  burden  the  understandings 
of  your  brethren  with  the  imposing  word  "created,"  as  a 
formula  of  faith.  We  did  not  arrogate  to  o«ii*8elres  this  power* 
(Acts  xv:  10.)  We  had  one  God,  the  Father,  of  whom  are 
all  things,  and  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  are  all  things, 
(1  Cor.  viii:  6.,}  one  God  and  one  Mediator  between  God  and 
men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  (1  Tim.  ii:  5.,)  and  eternal  life 
therein,  that  we  know  the  only  true  God  and  Jesus  Christy 
whom  he  hath  sent.  (John  xvii:  3.)  Leave  such  things,  ye 
disputatious  Fathers,  and  do  not  become  new  theogonitts. 
The  times  of  mythology  are  gone  by." 

37. 

It  were  a  useless  task  to  follow  through  the  address  which 
our  Evangelist  might  make  to  all  the  councils  of  the  dark 
ages,  as  well  as  to  the  auditories  of  all  scholastic  and  m3r8tic 
refiners,  arrogant  dogmatists  and  sectaries.  They  heaped 
decisions  upon  decisions,  added  canon  upon  canon,  and  at 
length  carried  it  so  far  that  no  one  could  speak  as  he  truly  be* 
lieved,  without  running  against  some  canon  of  some  council, 
or  some  dogmatical  subtilty.  The  language  of  roost  of  Uiem 
indeed  John  would  not  understand,  and  he  would,  perhaps, 
with  his  little  book  in  his  hand,  address  them  in  this  gentle 
spirit: 

3& 

^We  had  not  intended  this,  my  dear  friends.  The  doc- 
trine of  myself  and  my  brethren  about  our  Christ,  was  very 
simple  and  intelligible.  Without  him  we  knew  not  God;  we 
regarded  him  as  the  one  through  whom  the  Deity  revealed 
hinaself.  After  God  had  for  a  long  time  spoken  to  men  through 
the  mouth  of  wise  men  and  prophets,  he  spake  to  us  throuSi 
his  Son.  He  had  only  this  one  idea  of  God,  ^  the  Father,"  tae 
most  rich  in  meaning,  from  which  idea  he  deduced  all  that 
might  be  for  the  salvation  of  men  through  knowledge  and 
conduct.  Of  himself  he  had  only  one  idea,  ^  the  Son,"  who 
must  do  what  he  aeeth  the  Father  do,  and  he  ofiers  himself 
up  cheerfully  and  willingly  to  the  work.  Of  man  he  had  but 
one  idea;  that  they  are  a  fallen  race,  in  whom  notwithstand- 
ing there  is  implanted  a  higher  tendency,  a  germ  of  the  6od- 
like,  through  which  men  can  and  must  bec^e  a  bvppy  bro* 
therhood,  of  heavenly  origin. 

Vol.  VIIL-44. 
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39. 

^  When,  after  his  ascension  from  earth,  the  whole  idea  of 
his  Being  shone  up  before  us  in  light  and  beauty,  where  we 
had  lived  through  all  that  we  did;  how  could  we  call  him  any 
other  than  Him^  who  in  ther  inbermost  of  his  soul  was  the 
Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  the  world!  When  he  had  offered 
himself  up  to  this  his  calling,  we  saw  in  him  the  counsel  of 
God  respecting  our  race  revealed,  the  power  of  God's  love 
set  forth  in  him,  whatever  can  be  known  of  God  to  men, 
made  intelligible  in  him — in  short,  the  Father  dorified  in  him. 
We  called  him  also,  as  he  was  to  he  called,  the  image  of  his 
Father,  the  brightness^  made  visible  of  that  original  Light 
which  is  invisible  to  us,  the  express  imace  of  his  person,  all 
that  we  are  capable  of  comprehendmc  of  the  Divine  principle; 
or,  if  you  prefer  to  express  it  in  the  language  of  the  dogmati- 
cal propositions  of  your  own  invention,  the  a^ing  organ  of 
the  Godhead  in  the  human  race* 

**  We  spake  too  in  the  fundamental  propositions  of  our  re- 
ligion, without  being  the  upolders  of  false  Gods  or  of  two 
Gods.  The  counsellor  and  executor  of  the  Divine  will  for 
the  salvation  of  man,  his  teacher  and  interpreter,  was  to  our 
senses,%\as  well  as  to  our  understanding,  his  expression,  his 
sensible  form;  without  his  Father  he. was  not;  the  Father 
was  in  him  and  through  him  all.  What  was  before  sadd  and 
pre-conjectured  of  the  contriving  wisdom,  the  creating  Word, 
the  illuminating  Light,  the  Mediator  and  Uniter  of  &od  and , 
men,  we  applied  to  him,  and  dedicated  to  him,  the  Dimne 
man,  the  highest  love  and  honor.  This  true  and  efficient  or- 
gan of  the  Ueiiy  1  have  set  forth  and  explfuned  to  you  in 
his  writings.  (John  v:19— 22,  20—30.  x:28— Stt  xjv:l,9, 
II,  23.  1  John  ii:  22,  23.  v:  20.  2  John  ix:  10.)  Do  you 
understand  it  better?  Very  well!  only  do  not  weave  unon 
me'your  fine-spun  speculations.  Our  idea  was  clear  ana  to 
the  heart;  we  saw,  we  loved  and  honored  in  the  Son  the  Fa- 
ther; and  we  saw  in  the  Son  our  own  brother. 

40. 

"  You  have  done  me  the  honor  to  call  me  the  Theologian^ 
and  to  say  that  I  have  theologized  the  Son  of  God;  you  would 
be  nearer  to  the  truth,  if  you  had  said  that  I  have  humanized 
the  Godhead  as  far  as  it  is  intelligible  tons;  that  I  have  held 
up  his  counsel  and  his  love  to  men,  to  be  seen,  to  been* 
joyed,  and  his  work  on  earth  as  a  work  in  whic^  they  axe  to 
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co-operate.  Of  what  benefit  to  you  would  be  a  God^  who  is 
not  your  Father — a  son  of  God,  who  is  not  to  make  you 
happy  t  Away  then  with  your  speculations  about  the  deep 
abysses  before  all  time;  our  Son  of  Gk>d  is  the  Saviour  of  the 
world."  T.  8«  n. 


GREAT  PRINCIPLES  FOR  CONSIDERATICH^. 

We  extract  the  following  article  from  the  Non-Resistant, 
as  one  sign  of  the  times*  Host  readers  will  condemn  it  alto- 
gether as  an  ultraism  of  the  day,  and  think  the  writer  an  owl, 
blinded  with  the  li^t  of  a  meteor.  Others  will  pause  and 
ask  whether  the  author  is  not  in  part  at  least  a  seer,  herald- 
ing by  his  son^  a  coming  morning.  At  all  events,  if  men  are 
actually  thinkmg  and  saying  sucn  things  as  are  contained  in 
these  ^^  Principles,"  it  behoves  us  to  give  them  consideration. 

*^  Principle  L  All  men  are  created  ec[ual — ^are' endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights:  among  these 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  that  to  secure 
these  rights,  government  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  exist 
among  men,  deriving  its  just  powers  from  the  constitution  of 
mind,  the  inseparable  relations  and  interests,  and  the  indivi- 
dual consent  of  the  governed. 

^  All  laws  and  governments  which  assume  to  alienate  the 
rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  carry  upon 
their  face  a  flagrant  falsehood,  inasmuch  as  they  pretend  to 
alienate  what  is  eternally  inalienable:  they  are  arbitrary  and 
despotic,  because  they  strike  at  all  rights,  and  the  rights  of  all ; 
for  if  one  single  right  may  be  justly  taken  away,  upon  the 
same  principle  all  may  be.  No  man  can  rightfully  ^consent' 
to  be  governed  by  such  laws,  because  he  has  no  right  to 
alienate  what  is' ^absolutely  inalienable.  He  can  no  more 
alienate  his  own  rights  than  uncreate  himself. 

**  Principle  II.  ^Whatever  is  necessary  to  the  support  of 
life,  to  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  and  to  the  pursuit  and  at- 
tainment of  true  happiness,  is  the  common  right  of  every  in- 
dividual member  of  the  human  race.  Air,  water,  the  light 
and  heat  of  the  sun,  the  products  of  the  earth,  food,  raiment, 
medicine,  intelligence;  all  the  means  of  physical,  mental  and 
moral  improvement  and  happiness,  belong  equally  to  all — 
hence,  while  no  HUMAN  BEING,.  o^jttcA,  can  be  made  the 
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property  of  another,  or  of  all  others  combined,  ^et,  that  ap- 
propriate action  of  all  the  energies  of  each  individual,  which 
18  adapted  to  secure  the  highest  well-being  of  all,  is  due  from 
each,  and  is  the  rightful  claim  of  all. 

Principle  III.  Of  all  that  which  is  justly  called  property 9 
each  individual  is  entitled,  by  immutable  right,  to  an  equal 
share,  if  the  equal  share  is  necessary  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Every  individual 
has  the  right  to  whatever  is  necessary  to  support  life,  to  in- 
vigorate and  expand  the  mind,  to  enlighten  and  f^uule  the 
conscience,  and  to  gratify  every  lawful  afiection.  Hence  no 
person  can  rightfully  claim  or  hold  more  than  is  necessary  to 
meet  all  the  natural,  moral  and  intellectual  wants  of  himself 
and  family.  All  who  hold  more  than  this  are  guilty  of  rob- 
bery, because  by  this  others  are  made  to  possess  less  than  is 
necessary  to  meet  these  wants  in  themselves,  and  so  are  vil- 
lanously  deprived  of  their  just  and  equal  rights. 

^Prihciple  IV.  In  all  communities  where  there  are  natu- 
ral or  artificial  inequalities;  where  part  are  abased  and  part 
abound;  where  part  are  ignorant  and  part  are  intelligent; 
most  are  poor  and  many  rich;  where  part  have  more  than 
they  really  need,  and  the  rest  less,  there  are  all  the  elements 
of  fraud,  injustice  and  oppression. 

^Prinopls  v.  All  encroachments  upon  the  life,  liberty  and 
happiness  of  any  one  individual,  are  encroachments  apon  the 
life,  liberty  and  happiness  of  all.  He  who  sets,  but  a  light  es^ 
timate  upon  life,  libertv  and  happiness  in  another,  invites  all 
others  to  set  an  equally  light  estimate  upon  the  life, liberty 
and  happiness  of  himself ;  he  who  justifies  the  robbing  of  ano- 
ther, justifies  the  robbery  of  himself:  hence  he  who  in  any 
way  injures  or  wrongs  another,  injures  and  wrongs  himself 
in  the  same  particulars*  and  all  others;  for  by  invalidating  the 
rights  of  one,  he  invalidates  the  rights  of  all,  including  of 
course  his  own. 

*<  Principle  VI.  All  unnatural  ineaualities  are  the  result  of 
monopoly.  The  monopoly  of  land,  labor,  capital,  power  and 
intelligence,  is  the  robbery  of  the  great  whole;  or,  the  mass 
of  the  people,  who  are  in  any  manner  deprived  o(  their  pro- 
portionate share  of  these.  Where  any  one  holds  a  thousand 
acres  of  land,  and  another  none,  or  not  enough  for  necessary 
uses;  where  one  appropriates  all  his  own  labor,  or  the  labor 
of  others,  to  his  own  individual  aggrandizement,  and  others 
are  deprived  by  this  of  necessary  benefits;  where  one  holds 
<;apital,  or  wields  power  by  which  others  are  reduced  or  de> 
pressed;  where  one  possesses  all  Uie  means  of  a  liberal  ado- 
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eat]on«  and  others  few  or  none;  where  one  has  full  freedom 
of  thought,  of  conscience  and  action,  and  another  is  in  any 
measure  deprived  of  these,  there  is  monopoly;  in  other  words, 
tyranny,  and  the  virtual  overthrow  of  all  rights  and  true  in- 
terests. 

**Principlr  VII.  All  laws  and  governments  which  pretend 
to  confer  rights  on  some,  which  are  withheld  from  all  others: 
which  grant  special  privileges  to  some,  that  are  denied  to  all 
others;  which  give  power,  and  place,  and  influence,  and  ad- 
vantages, to  the  few,  and  prohibit  them  to  the  many,  are 
based  upon  usurpation  and  despotism — upon  the  ruin  of  all 
natural  relations,  and  of  all  inherent  and  inalienable  rights, 
and  must  ultimately  and  inevitably  perish. 

"Principle  VIII.  Man  is  made  up  of  two  natures,  animal 
and  spiritual,  or,  in  other  words,  oi  body  and  mind;  the  ani- 
mal or  corporeal  being  the  inferior,  and  the  spiritual  or  men- 
tal the  superior  nature;  the  animal  being  the  lawful  servant, 
and  the  spiritual  the  rightful  master;  the  animal  being  the  in- 
strument, and  the  spiritual  the  arm  that  wields  it.  Where 
the  spiritual  holds  the  pre-eminence,  there  are  developed  all 
the  attributes  which  distinguish  and  dignify  the  man;  and 
where  the  animal  holds  the  pre-eminence,  there  are  developed 
all  the  attributes  which  distinguish  and  designate  the  brute. 
"  Principle  IX.  Where  physical  evils  are  to  be  repressed 
and  overcome,  the  animal  is  the  appropriate  instrument; 
where  moral  evils  are  to  be  repressed  and  subdued,  the  spiritual 
is  the  approprite  power  to  enect  this.  Physical  remedies  for 
physicaJ  diseases,  and  moral  remedies  for  moral  diseases.  It 
IS  not  in  the  power  of  physical  cathartics  to  purge  away  the 
moral  corruption,  or  of  tartar  emetic  to  eject  the  vices  which 
collect  in  the  mind — ^no  more  can  legal  prosecutions,  impri- 
sonment, banishment,  the  whipping-post,  the  stocks,  thegibbet, 
effect  any  moral  reformation,  but  directly  the  reverse. 

"  Principle  X.  It  is  in  the  power  of  unperverted  minds 
only,  to  correct  the  evils  of  perverted  minds:  error  in  one 
mind  is  to  be  overcome  1?y  truth  in  another;  sophistry  in  one 
by  sound  reasoning  in  another;  hatred  in  one  by  love  in  ano- 
ther; fear  in  the  timid  by  courage  in  the  resolute;  laxness  of 
principle  and  morals  in  the  dissolue,  by  firmness  and  consis- 
tency of  principle  and  practice  in  the  upright;  perturbation 
by  calmness;  rage  by  gentleness,  and  revenge  by  non-resis» 
tance. 

^PaiNcn^LK  XI.  In  removing  the  grievances  or  evils  inflicted 
upon  us  by  others,  it  must  be  done,  (if  d(lne  justly,)  with  ^ 
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due  regard  to  the  inalienable  rishts  of  aggressors — ^not  by 
throwing  off  the  evils  from  ourselves  upon  the  evil  dears,  but 
by  removing  the  causes  of  'them,  which  inflict  injury  upon 
us,  and  themselves  also.  As  their  rights,  interests  and  well* 
being  are  our  rights,  interests  and  well-being;  as  we  are 
bound  together  by  indissoluble  ties,  one  in  nature,  our  rights 
and  happmess  one,  hence  whatever  affects  the  well-being  of 
one  afllects  the  well-being  of  all.  If  we  seek  to  support  our 
own  character,  our  being,  our  intelligence  or  happmess,  at 
the  expense  of  another,  we  injure  them  ourselves  m  all  these 
respects. 

^  PaiNaPLK  XIL  As  the  body  is  powerless  without  the 
mind,  and  as  the  motions  of  the  body  are  wholly  dependent 
upon,  and  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  mind,  it  is  only 
fay  operating  upon  the  minds  of  others,  that  we  can  excite,  or 
influence,  or  paraJyze  (i«  e.  without  destroying)  their  physical 
powers.  No  mind,  when  perpetrating  a  mean  or  vicious  action, 
can  have  all  itsattributes  united,  and  the  strengdi  of  each  com- 
bined in  that  action;  because  reason,  self-respect,  a  sense  of 
wrong  in  itself,  and  a  consciousness  of  right  in  the  other,  must 
revolt,  and  thus  subtract  from  such  mind  a  large  amount  of 
its  moral  force.  But  in  honorable  and  virtuous  action,  all  the 
attributes  of  mind  may  and  do  unite  in  their  performance; 
and  therefore  in  doing  right,  or  in  opposing  moral  wrong  with 
moral  right,  we  shall,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  always,  (the 
capacity  of  opposing  minds  being  equal,)  possess  double  the 
force  in  doing  rights  that  we  can  possibly  have  in  doing  wrong 
tmd  opposing  right. 

^Principle  XDI.  As  the  mind  governs  the  body,  and,  as  al- 
ready stated,  perverted  minds  are  to  be  cured  by  unperverted 
ones,  and  moral  evils  are  to  be  corrected  by  moral  virtues,  it 
follows,  that  the  only  legitimate  and  appropriate  way  by  which 
we  can  and  may  arrest  theses  physical  evils,  which  are  iit- 
flicted  by  vicious  minds,  is,  by  the  direct  action  of  mind  upon 
mind,  the  virtuous  upon  the  vicious — thus  sehring  the  power 
behind  the  throne,*  (which  instigates  and  wields  the  physical 
arm  of  evil,)  and  arresting  by  moral  influence  its  vicious  ope- 
rations. 

^Innocence,  self-possession,  and  that  deep  and  broad 
foundation  of  moral  strength,  which  thorough  discipline  in 
virtue  gives,  will  enable  us  to  look  any  human  tker  oat  of 
countenance,  and  paralyze  the  mightiest  corporeal  arm  that 
can  ever  be  uplifted  agamat  us. 

Numerous  facts  have  occurred  which  go  to  demonstrate 
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this  truth*  Let  us  henceforth  cease  to  be  brutes,  and  see  and 
know,  each  for  ourselves,  what  virtue,  and  power,  and  dig- 
nity, there  is  m  being  men — men'in  our  full  dimensionsj  and 
in  ike  legitimate  scTise. 


WHAT  IS  MAN? 
PSALMS  vin:  4. 


How  difierent  are  the  answers  wUch  this  (jjuestioa  receives 
isom  different  lips!  The  Sceptic  replies,  ^He  is  a  mass  of  day, 
^  material  form,  made  of  the  clod,  and  to  return  to  it  a^in,and 
there  sleep  forever.''  The  ^enthusiastic  youth  replies,  ^  H^ 
is  a  creature  of  noUe  capacities,  who,  though  long  trampled 
on  by  despots,  can,  in  the  light  of  freedom,  be  elevated  and 
improved  ivithout  limit."  The  man  of  worldly  wisdom  and 
experience  reiplies,  ^^He  is  a  creature  of  selfishness,  whose 
only  motive  is  interest.  One  philosopher  says,  ^He  is  like  a 
iumpof  dough,  moulded  by  external  circumstances  into  any 
shape."  Another  says,  ^  Me  is  made  up  of  feelings  and  dispo* 
sitioQs  which  remain  the  same  under  dl  circumstances:"  and 
to  sum  un  the.inconffruous  catalogue  of  opinions,  the  Theolo* 
gian  declares  that  he  is  whoU;^  corrupt,  utterly  depraved, 
oiled  with  sin  and  iniquity,  and  incapable  of  willing  or  doing 
any  good  thing.  Let  us  ask  wliat  observation,  reason,  and  the 
Bible  teach  us  of  human  nature,  its  character  and  conditioik 
For  the  id^a  we  have  of  man  at  the  outset  will  bias  very 
much  the  judffment  we  form  of  Christianity.  If  we  considelr 
man  a  m^r;^  clod,  he  is  incapable  of  religion;  he  has  no  need 
of  reveULt«on«  If  we  judge  him  to  be  the  mere  slave  of  i»te* 
rest  and  seifi^neis,  we  shall  have  no  coniSdenoe  that  the  pure 
aiid  high  truths  of  Christianity  can  ever  be  understood  or  fell 
by  him.  If  we  think  all  his  faults  ]}roceed  from  ignorance^ 
that  all  he  wanta  is  to  be  properly  instructed,  we  shall  not 
find  any  thing  in  reli^n  but  mere  instruction^  nor  recognise 
any  cbi^racter  in  Christ  but  that  of  a  teacher.  I^  on  the  con*' 
trary,  we  consider  him  wholly  conupt^  we  shat)  conclude 
that  tea^Ung  can  do  litUe  good,  thfit  an  irresistible  ssfluemce 
must  eonaetoliftbim  mkaouloualy  outof  the  deep  pit  bto  Which 
the  £4Vhas  pb^ed  him* .  Aecordinffly  we  find  that  these  wke 
disbelieTe  ww's  qaritual  nature^  aeldom  believe  in  reiMteli<mi 
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that  those  who  believe  in  matins  power  to  become  erery  tbin^ 
by  being  enlightened,  seldom  feel  the  need  of  revelation;  that 
those  who  beneve  him  a  mass  of  selfishness,  put  no  confidence 
in  the  power  of  revelation;  and  those  who  think  him  utterly 
corrupt,  consider  revelation  the  miraculous  instrument  of  a 
miraculous  change.  We  see  then  the  importance  of  having 
correct  views  of  human  nature  at  the  outset. 

It  is  often  thought  that  the  onljr  danger  is  of  thinking  tea 
highly  of  our  nature,  and  so  not  feeling  the  need  of  revelation. 
There  is  equal  danger  in  thinking  too  meanly  of  it«  He  who 
habitually  thinks  of  himself  and  all  other  men  as  filled  with 
meanest  wickedness,  can  hardly  have  any  respect  for  himself 
or  for  others.  And  who  does  not  know  that  self-respect  is  the 
source  of  much  virtue,  and  respect  for  others  is  an  important 
breach  of  Christian  goodness!  ^Know  ye  not  that  ye  are 
the  temple  of  God!  Whoever  defileth  the  temple  of  God, 
him  will  God  destroy."  ^  Honor  all  men."  Thus  aa  apostle 
appeals  to  the  motive  of  self-respect  and  enjoins  to  respect 
others.  I  believe  man  is  really  and  truly  a  sinner.  I  believe 
there  are  none  who  do  good — no,  not  one;  for  all  have  sinned 
and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  Gk)d.  I  believe  there  is  an 
amount  of  evil  about  us,  a  strong  tendency  to  evil  widiin  us, 
which  we  are  hardly  aware  o^  which  ought  to  terrify  ns, 
which,  if  we  saw  it  clearly,  with  all  its  baleful  consequencesi, 
would  startle  and  alarm  us.  And  yet  I  believe  that  we  are  no 
clods  of  the  earth,  no  slaves  to  a  merely  mercenary  selfishness, 
not  totally  depraved,  but  that  m  every  human  heart  there  lies 
either  dormant  or  active,  a  mighty  moral  power,  a  capacity  of 
wonderful  affection,  a  noble  tendency  toward  idl  that  is  true, 
beautiful,  holy  and  solemn.  I  believe  man  is  a  mixed  crea- 
ture, in  whose  heart  strength  and  weakness,  light  and  dark- 
ness, truth  and  error,  are  strangely  mixed,  and  that  his  duty 
IS,  to  be  very  humble,  yet  very  hopeful;  to  watch  and  pray 
against  temptation,  yet  never  be  discouraged;  to  still  suspect 
and  still  revere  himself  This  is  my  creed  about  man  and  Im 
nature.  I  cannot  take  one  side,  and  look  exclusively  to  one 
part  of  his  character.  All  is  not  dark  with  h^,  yet  his  lieht 
IS  like  that  of  a  stormy  day,  where  the  sun  breaks  fitfiuly 
through  rolling  vapors,  but  where  the  very  fbry  of  the  storm 
is  often  a  token  that  it  will  pass  by,  and  leave  a  calm  sunset 
and  the  hope  of  a  clear  dawn. 

I  would  say  first  to  the  philosopher  of  sensation,  who  denietr 
that  man  has  a  soul,  or  spiritual  nature,  who  considers  him 
aliin  to  tile  crawlmc  worm— I  would  say.  What  do  you  mean 
by  asserting  that  there  is  nothing  but  matter  in  manf    Axv 
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thoughts  and  feelings^  resolves  and  wishes,  hopes  and  fears, 
joys  and  griefs,  are  these  parts  of  man,  or  are  they  not?  And 
are  they  material?  Can  you  shew  me  a  thought?  Can  you 
put  vour  finger  on  a  feeling?  Can  you  tell  me  the  taste, 
smell,  color  or  shape  of  an  emotion  or  a  determination?  A 
piece  of  political  news  reaches  a  city,  and  suddenly  it  is  in  an 
uproar.  Bells  are  rung  and  canons  fired«  and  there  are  pub< 
lie  meetings  in  halls  and  crowds  in  the  streets,  and  every  eye 
is  lighted  up,  and  every  tongue  fluent  with  joy.  Come  then, 
you  who  say  there  is  nothing  but  what  can  be  seen  and  felt, 
make  me  a  picture  of  that  strange  thing  which  has  gone  into 
every  man,  and  caused  all  this?  Let  it  be  painted,  weighed 
in  scales,  and  measured  by  a  rule! 

In  fact,  when  men,  with  an  air  of  great  wisdom,  tell  us  that 
all  we  know  of  man  is  matter,  they  would  come  much  nearer 
the  truth  if  they  should  tell  us  that  all  we  know  is  mind*  I 
spealc  the  soberest  sense  when  I  say  that  our  knowledge  of 
mind  is  immediate  and  primary,  that  of  body  only  secondary 
and  derived.  How  do  I  know  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
body?  Is  it  because  I. see  it,  feel  it,  touch  it.  handle  it? 
Analyze  those  terms,  and  you  will  find  that  it  only  amounts 
to  this,  that  I  have  in  my  mind  sensations  of  color,  shape,  re« 
sistance.  All  that  I  know  is,  that  I  have  these  feelings  ^all 
that  I  know  is,  the  feeling  or  sensation  which  I  infer  and  con- 
clude belongs  to  some  outward  substance.  By  knowledge 
of  my  mental  sensation  is  immediate  knowledge— that  of  body, 
secondary  and  derived. 

And  now  1  turn  to  the  theory  of  human  nature,  which  telki 
us  that  all  men^s  doings  may  be  traced  to  self-interest.  Self- 
ishness, say  these  philosophers,  selfish  calculation,  is  the  great 
moving  power  in  human  nature.  This  theorv  is  so  unsound 
that  it  would  hardly  deserve  consideration,  if  it  were  not  so 
widely  spread  and  much  believed.  It  is  a  theory,  however, 
formed  from  observation  of  man  in  a  high  place — namely,  his 
place  of  business.  It  is  a  philosophy  of  the  shop  and  counting- 
room — of  the  court-house  and  market.  It  is  not  strange  that 
interest  should  be  the  ruling  motive,  in  those  places  where  in- 
terest is  the  great  object  of  pursuit.  But  business  is  not  all 
of  life*  Go  with  the  man  from  his  place  of  busmess  to  his 
place  of  amusement,  of  repose,  of  resort.  Go  with  him  to 
his  home.  Is  interest  the  motive  which  actuates  him  whea 
caressing  his  child — when  conversing  with  a  friend — ^when 
praying  to  his  God?  Is  interest  the  motive  which  makes  the 
drunkard  drain  the  glass  which  is  eating  out  his  life?  Is  mte* 
xest  the  motive  whidi  makes  th^  slave  of  pleasure  throw  away 
VoL.Vm.— 45. 


time  and  money  on  idle  amusements — which  makes  the  an- 
gry man  do  a  deed  in  a  paroxysm  of  passion,  to  be  atoned 
for  by  the  prison  or  the  gallows?  Not  only  all  the  virtues^ 
but  half  the  vices,  have  no  calculation  of  interest  about  them. 
To  study  human  nature  you  must  not  merely  go  to  the  shop 
and  exchange:  you  must  stand  by  the  festive  board,  the  do- 
mestic fireside,  the  marri^e  feast  and  the  house  of  mourning. 
Human  nature  is  also  there.  A  thousand  feelings  are  stronger 
than  interest.  Passion  is  stronger,  appetite  is  stronger,  en* 
thusiasm,  superstition,  folly,  are  stronger.  It  is  not  panting 
much  then  to  allow  that  reason,  justice,  truth,  piety,  smceritj 
and  affection,  may  also  be  stronger.  The  history  of  the 
world  is  full  of  great  actions,  which  cannot  be  exdained 
by  this  motive.  Was  it  interest  which  carried  half  Europe 
in  the  crusades,  to  faint  and  perish  among  the  sands  of  Pa- 
lestine, at  the  holy  sepulchre, — or  which  brought  the  Epgliah 
to  the  rock  of  Plymouth— or  which  carried  half  a  million  of 
Frenchmen  to  Moscow-— or  which  makes  men  take  their  rifle 
and  go  to  Texas,  to  Canada,  or  to  the  South  seas — wherever 
excitement,  romance,or  a  spirit  of  adventure  or  gallantry  may 
dictate  f 

And  now  we  have  come  to  the  Theolc^cal  view  ot  human 
nature,  which  tells  us  that  man  is  wholly  corrupt  and  abomi* 
nable  through  sin.    I  also  believe  that  man  is  a  sinner,  ind 

?ou  will  see,bv  and  by,  that  I  do  not  make  light  of  sin.  But 
know  no  advantage  in  exaggerating  any  thin^;  and  it  is 
exaggeration  to  talk  of  total  depravity.  What  did  Paul  mean 
when  he  spoke  of  those  who,  tiot  having  the  law,  did  by  na- 
ture the  things  contained  in  the  law,  and  were  a  law  unto 
themselves!  What  did  Peter  intend,  when  he  spoke  of  those, 
who,  in  every  nation,  feared  God  and  wrought  righteousnesst 
What  did  a  greater  than  Paul  or  Peter  mean  by  calling  Na« 
thaniel  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  was  no  guileT  and 
why  did  he  speak  of  his  word  falling  into  the  gCK>d  ground  of 
honest  and  iaithiul  hearts,  who  received  it  with  joy,  and 
brought  forth  fruit?  Can  an  honest  and  faithful  heart  be  to- 
tally depraved!  There  is  such  a  thing  then  as  an  honept  and 
faithful  heart,  even  among  those  to  whom  the  word  of  Christ 
has  not  yet  come.  And  indeed  our  daily  experience  is  so 
averse  to  this  theory,  that  few  persons  ever  would  think  of 
applying  it  in  ordinary  affairs.  It  is  taught  in  set  discourses 
and  formal  harangues,  and  asserted  by  disputants  and  contro- 
v^rtialists;  but  who  ever  heard  of  any  one,  in  common  life» 
actiQg  on  the  faith  that  men  were  totally  deprav<^t  WhfO 
ever  oalled  the  love  of  a  parent  for  a  cUld,  or  of  a  daqgfaet^ 
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for  her  father,  (except  when  each  affection  was  excessire,)  a 
sint  Whoever  expressed  penitence  for  an  act  of  charltV)  or 
for  telling  the  truth,  or  for  a  deed  of  honesty  and  justice*!  If 
mui  is  totally  depraved,  then  all  these  acts  and  feelings,  in  an 
unconverted  person  are  wrong*  But  no  man  of  common  sense 
ever  thought  of  calling  them  so*  Moreover,  if  we  are  totally 
depraved,  then  our  reason  and  conscience  are  depraved  also* 
And  if  our  reason  is  depraved,  how  can  we  know  that  it  coun- 
sels right,  when  it  teaches  us  to  obey  and  love  God  and  truth, 
or  when  it  shews  us  the  reasonableness  of  Christianity.  And 
if  conscience  is  depraved,  then  there  is  an  end  of  all  moral 
distinctions,  and  we  may  put  evil  for  good  and  good  for  evil, 
darkness  for  light  and  light  for  darkness*  It  grieves  me  there* 
fore  to  hear  people,  seduced  by  a  theory,  asserting  that  we 
have  no  power  by  nature  to  understand  or  believe  Christianity 
any  more  than  the  blind  man  has  to  see.  If  this  were  indeed 
80,  the  guilt  of  unbelief  would  be  very  small*  Rut  Christ  tells 
us  that  this  is  their  condemnation,  that  light  has  come  into  the 
world,  and  men  have  chosen  darkness  rather  than  light,  be* 
cause  their  deeds  were  evil.  It  is  because  they  will  not 
came  to  the  lights  lest  their  deeds  be  reproved* 

This  then  seems  to  be  the  truth  with  respect  to  human  na- 
ture, that  man  is  a  mixed  being,  having  faculties  which  con- 
nect him  with  God  and  eternity,  truth  and  holiness,  and  hav- 
ing also  senses  and  appetites  which  bind  him  to  earth.  In 
most  men  there  is  a  struggle  and  warfare  between  these  dif- 
ferent propositions;  sometimes  the  good  light  within  is  strong 
and  clear,  and  then  again  there  comes  a  cloud  and  dimness,. 
and  he  wanders  uncertainly  amon^  the  mists  of  earthly  pas- 
sion and  appetite*  In  some  men  the  lower  propensities  have 
conquered,  and  the  noble  muid,  the  warm  heart,  the  sincere 
conscience,  the  spirit  capable  of  heavenly  progress,  is  led  cap* 
live,  bound  in  fetters  of  sense  and  sin,  at  the  car  of  earthly 
pleasures*  But  even  here,  the  Heavenly  spark  is  not  wholly 
quenched,  not  qjuite  extinguished*  No*  Dimmed  and  tram- 
pled on  though  it  be,  it  is  still  there,  and  the  power  of  truth 
and  of  love  may  yet  fan  it  into  a  flame,  and  enable  it  to  con- 
sume the  cords  of  sinful  habit  9s  Sampson  snapped  (he  ropes 
of  the  Philistines* 

Is  not  this  what  experience  tells  of  human  nature?  Is  it 
not  true  that  in  the  bad  man  there  is  some  remains  of  good- 
ness, in  the  good  man  some  tendency  to  evil,and  that  in  most 
men  there  is  a  conflict  between  the  spirit  and  the  flesh,  the 
outward  and  the  inner  man,  the  freedom  of  the  will  with  the 
bias  of  instincti  the  holy  aspiration  with  the  clogging  weight 
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of  habit  and  custom,  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  reason 
with  the  despotism  of  example  and  the  power  of  ch'cum- 
Btancesf  Is  it  not  this  the  warfare  which  Paul  describes  with  so 
much  force  in  the  vii.  chapter  of  Romans  f  I  find  a  law  in 
my  members,  warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind,  when  I 
would  do  good.  Is  not  this  the  account  of  human  nature 
which  Jesus  gives  when  he  tells  his  disciples  to  watch  and 
pra]^  lest  they  enter  into  temptation,  because,  though  the 
spirit  is  willing,  the  flesh  is  weaK?  Yes!  there  is  a  spirit  in 
man,  and  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  has  given  him  under- 
standing. There  is  an  inward  lifrht,  which  no  outward  dark- 
ness can  shroud — ^a  light  which  lightens  every  man  who 
cometh  into  the  world.  If  indeed  there  is  one  faith,  which 
more  than  another  belongs  to  Christianity,  it  is  this,  that  man 
is  not  wholly  corrupt.  Christianity  teaches  us  to  look  on 
men,  and  see  even  in  the  most  corrupt,  a  heavenly  soul,  ca- 
pable of  holiness,  capable  of  being  brought  back  to  God  and 
truth.  It  teaches  us  to  look  through  the  outward  covering 
and  stain  and  defilement  of  sin,  and  see  an  immortal  mind, 
prisoned,  fettered,  crushed,  and  fastened  like  Laocoon  by  the 
writhing  serpents  of  appetite  and  passion,  and  those  fleshly 
lusts  that  war  against  the  soul.  Over  this  captive  spirit  it 
weeps — here  it  pours  forth  its  lamentations.  This  indeed  is 
what  constitutes  the  great  evil  of  sin — this  is  the  most  pitiful 
consideration  connected  with.it,  that  it  should  cramp,  deform 
and  defile  such  a  being  as  man  mi^t  vtaA  ought  to  be.  If 
man  were  totally  depraved,  I  should  care  no  more  for  him 
than  I  should  for  a  hyena  or  a  scorpion.  But  it  is  exactly 
because  1  see  such  heavenly  capacities,  such  Godlike  and  Di- 
vine energies,  such  a  wealth  of  tenderness  and  affection,  bowed 
to  the  earth,  enslaved  to  the  service  of  sense,  this — ^thismig^t 
make  angels  bend  to  weep  from  their  starry  throne?. 

To  get  a  true  theory  of  human  nature  then,  we  must  shut 
our  eyes  neither  to  the  good  nor  the  evil  which  makes  up  the 
tangled  web  of  his  character.  We  must  see  and  acknow- 
ledge human  goodness.  It  is  ruinous  to  doubt  it.  h  may 
seem  very  sagacious  to  doubt  and  deny  that  there  is  sincerity 
in  human  religion,  stability  in  human  love,  disinterestedness 
in  human  generosity,  magnanimity  in  deeds  of  patriotism  and 
self-sacrifice.  But  so  we  shall  theorize  away  all  that  \s  true 
and  warm  in  our  own  hearts,  and  leave  them  cold  and  deso- 
late, a  fit  home  for  all  evil  thoughts  and  unhappy  feelings. 
For  these  acts,  performed  here  and  there  on  the  earth,  are 

f fleams  of  light,  by  which  our  knowledge  of  excellence  and 
ove  for  it  is  kept  alive.    Disbelieve  them,  and  4he  heart  haa 
no  longer  any  food;  it  will  die  of  famine.       ^ 
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But  equally  unphilosophical  and  unsafe  is  it  to  overlook  the 
reality  of  sin.  It  will  not  do  to  look  upon  it  as  a  theologicid 
figment:  it  is  something  which  nearly  and  closely  aflects  each 
one  of  us,  every  individual  soul.  Sin  lurks  at  every  doori 
like  a  ravenous  beast,  waiting  for  his  opprtunity  to  make  his 
deadly  spring.  Nothing  escapes  him.  The  purest  intentions, 
the  most  artless  innocence,  the  loveliest  affections,  are  tainted 
by  his  potluting  breath.  There  is  one  place  alone  where  sin 
dare  not  enter:  that  is  the  place  where  we  are  praying  in  sin- 
cerity to  God.  Gould  we  but  only  feel  deeply,  and  realize 
fully,  our  constant  danger  from  this  foul  monster,  we  should 
never  forsake  our  God. 

What  then  is  man.  Oh.  God!  that  thou  art  mindfol  of  him, 
and  the  Son  of  man,  that  thou  visitest  himt  He  is  a  thing  to 
love  and  to  fear:  sometimes  he  seems  but  a  little  lower  than 
the  Angels,  and  crowned  with  glory  and  honor — and  then  he 

Eerforms  deeds  that  degrade  him  below  the  level  of  the 
rowzing  cattle.  Mad  lust,  fierce  rage,  cold  selfishness  by 
turns  possess  a  heart  which  was  formed  for  pure  love  and 
truth  and  all  noble  affections.  When  we  look  at  his  capacities, 
he  seems  almost  a  God;  when  we  look  at  his  history,  he  sinks 
often  into  a  companion  of  the  brutes. 

There  is  but  one  remark  to  be  made  in  conclusion,  and  that 
13  a  practical  one.  No  amplification  could  increase  its  deep 
and  vital  importance:  ^  Watch  and  pray,  lest  ye  enter  into 
temptation.    The  spirit  truly  is  willing,  but  the  fleah  is  weak.'' 


The  Hebrew  language  has  lain  now  for  two  thousand  years 
mute  and  incapable  of  utterance.  The  ^  M asoretical  punc- 
tuation,^' which  professes  to  supply  the  vowels,  was  formed 
a  thousand  years  after  the  language  had  ceased  to  be  spoken, 
and  disagrees  in  many  instances  with  the  Seventy,  Urigen 
and  other  writers. 


He  knows  nothing  of  man  who  expects  to  convince  a  de- 
termined party  man. 

The  wrath  that  on  conviction  subsides  into  mildness,  is  the 
wrath  of  a  generous  mind. 
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EBOOLEGTIONS   PROM  LIFE'S   FAIREST    HOCTRS 
FOR  ITS   LAST- 

^GiTx  met"  9iA^  Herder  of  hu  sod,  when  wearied  and 
parobed  by  sicknesB,  ^give  me  a  great  thoaghl,  to  refresh 
myself  with!"    But  what  do  we  generally  hold  forth  to  the 

Cor  captives  who  lie  on  the  ^oomy  bed  of  sickness,  when 
fore  their  eyes  the  dew  of  life  has  already  become  dark  and 
greyf  Instead  of  the  cheerful  light  of  stars,  nothing  but  ad- 
ditional images  of  terror.  Strange  and  cruel  it  is  indeed,  that 
when  man  is  sick  unto  death,  toe  complainings  and  heavy 
emotions  whioh  had  been  hidden  from  him  in  the  days  of  his 
health  and  strength,  should  then  especially  sather  round  him, 
and  be  freely  expressed — just  as  if  it  were  tne  part  of  the  dy- 
ing to  comfort  and  sustain  the  well.  I  do  not  bring  into  ao« 
ooant  here  the  now  almost  obsolete  absurdity  of  the  priests^ 
who  were  wont  to  extort  from  men's  last  hours  instantane- 
ous and  ineflectual  conversions.  But  my  complaint  is,  that 
in  the  stifling  sick-chamber  there  stands  not  one  soul  before' 
the  pale  and  powerless  face  to  awaken  a  serene  smile  upon  it; 
but  confessors,  and  lawyers,  and  doctors,  all  giving  their  di- 
rections, and  relatives  bewailing  all.  No  mighty  spirit,  ele- 
vated above  its  own  private  griefs,  stands  there  to  lead  back 
the  prostrate  and  tnirsty  soul  to  the  old  spring-water  of 
cheerful  remembrance,  and  mingle  this  with  the  last  raptures 
which  in  dying  m«n  pre%«ire  the  approaoh  of  another  life. 
But  there  is  the  sick  bed  narrowed  to  the  similitude  of  a  lid- 
less  coffin ;  life  is  portrayed  to  him  who  is  just  parting  from  it, 
as  something  momentous,  by  tearful  lies  about  recovery;  and 
the  bier  is  arrayed  to  tbe  ima^nation  as  a  scaffold;  and  into 
the  ears,  which  still  remain  alive  when  the  eyes  are  already 
dead,  the  sharp  dissonances  of  life  are  poured,  instead  of  per-> 
mittingit  to  die  away,  as  an  echo,  into  ever  deeper  but  fainter 
tones.  And  yet  man  has  naturallv  this  coodness  in  him,  that 
he  more  gladly  recals  and  boasts  the  smdlest  joy  he  has  im- 
parted to  a  dying  person,  than  many  greater  ones  which  he 
has  bestowed  upon  those  who  are  well;  perhaps  for  the  very 
reason  that  only  in  the  latter  case  can  he  repeat  and  redouUe 
his  favors— though  mortal  man  should  take  it  home  to  him- 
self how  easily  every  joy  may  be  rendered  or  received  as  a  last. 
Our  departure  from  life  would,  then,  be  more  painfol  than 
Mr  antrance  upon  it|  were  it  not  that  kind  mother  Naturei  as 
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lunialf  had  provided  alleviation  here^ — bearing  her  children^ 
beguiled  with  sleep,  softly  in  her  cradling  arms  from  one 
world  to  the  other.    For  m  the  hours  that  approach  the  last^ 
she  causes.anicy  panoply  of  indifierence  towards  survivors  to 
conseal  around  him  whom  they  are  so  sorely  lamenting.  And 
in  the  very  closing  hours — as  the  testimony  of  men  awakened 
from  trance,  as  we!l  as  the  looks  and  tones  of  many  dying 
persons  establish — flight  waves  of  bliss  float  and  plav  around 
the  brain,  which  resemble  nothing  on  earth  so  nearly  as  the 
pleasant  feelings  in  which  the  artificially  dead  by  magnetism 
oathed  themselves  for  their  recovery.    Pfor  do  we  know  how 
hi^h  these  dying  raptures  may  rise,  since  we  are  acquainted 
with  these  only  through  reanimated  victims  of  trance,  and 
therefore  not  in  their  fulness,  but  in  their  interrupted  state.  We 
are  ^oranttoo,  whether  the  increasing  raptures  and  convul- 
sions which  wear  away  the  body  more  than  convulsions  of 
1>ain,  may  not,  in  an  unknown  heaven,  sever  the  immortal 
ife  from  this  familiar  life  of  ours.    It  is  a  vast  and  momentoaa 
world-history,  that  of  dying;  but   its  leaves  will  never  be 
opened  to  us  on  this  earth. 

To  the  ^  Recollections  from  Life's  Fairest  Hours  for  its  las^** 
which  the  title  of  this  essay  promises,  I  have  only  so  much  of 
history  to  prefix  as  is  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  H: 
this  sketch  itself  may  find  a  broader  space  somewhere  else. 

In  the  little  village  of  Heim  lived  Gottrich  Hartmann  with 
his  fistther,  a  clei^man,  whom  he  made  happy,  akhough  the 
old  man  had  outlived  every  object  of  his  former  love.  Got- 
trich  preached  in  his  stead,  not  so  much  to  sustain  his  powers, 
which  had  been  little  afiected  by  age,  as  for  the  sake  cf  giving 
free  utterance  to  his  own  fiery  energies,  and  thereby  affording 
the  old  man  that  peculiar  pleasure  which  is  felt  when  the  son 
edifies  the  father. 

A  spirit  wos  just  beginnm^  to  burst  forth  and  bud  in  him 
which  wished  to  bloom  poetically.  He  was  not  however  like 
most  poetical  youths,  one  of  those  timid  plants  which  bear 
some  flowers  of  poetry,  and,  after  they  have  fallen  off,  con-^ 
oeives  under  ground  gross  and  unsiffhtly  iruits;  but  he  was  a 
tree  that  crowned  its  sweet,  gay  blossoms  with  a  sweet  va- 
riety of*  fruit;  and  these  blossoming  tendencies  were  fostered 
by  the  warmth  of  the.  modern  poetic  months. 

His  father  had  been  formed  for  a  poet  with  similar  powers^ 
but  not  favored  by  the  times.    For  in  the  midst  of  the  last  cen* 
tury,  (lAh,)  manv  a  soaring,  artistioal  spirit  was  compelled  to 
stick  either  to  the  pulpit,  the  master's  desk,  or  the  bench  of 
justice,  because  in  the  dayaof  our  forefirthers  the  slate  tbeiighl 
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its  children  might  find  richer  pasture  on  every  plaift  and  val- 
ley than  on  the  peaked  mountain  of  the  muses.  The  poetic 
spirit,  however,  if  kept  back  and  not  permitted  to  breathe  it- 
self out  in  creations,  will  turn  inward  with  a  more  intense 
heat  and  wild  gaiety  upon  its  own  heart;  the  unuttered  sen- 
sibilities,  like  dumb  persons,  will  speak  so  much  the  more  liv- 
ingly  by  motion,  and  imaginations  will  be  expressed  in  acts. 
In  this  way  the  mute  poet  must  live  as  long  as  man  himself 
endures,  who  is  his  creature  and  material.  So  the  tender^ 
short-lived  butterfly,  as  before  in  the  chrysalis  state,  lasts 
through  the  long  stern  winter,  if  in  the  summer  it  was  not 
able. to  breed.  Something  of  this  kind  befel  the  elder  Hart- 
mann — more  beautiful,  however,  since  the  virgin  poet-soul 
might  dwell  in  the  pulpit  as  in  her  convent  cell;  and  the  twia 
sisters,  Religion  and  roetry,  could  live  together,  lending  mu- 
tual support.  How  pure  and  beautiful  is  the  office  of 'the 
clergyman!  Around  it  lies  every  thing  that  is  good — poetry^ 
religion,  pastoral  life — while  other  offices  break  up  and  hide  by 
much  building  this  beautiful  neighborhood. 

The  life  of  father  and  son  became  thus  ever  more  deeply 
united;  and  in  place  of  filial  and  paternal  love,  there  grew  up 
a  rare  friendship  of  a  peculiar  kmd.  For  the  son  not  only 
revived  his  father  with  the  new  hirth  of  his  last  poetic  youtn, 
but  with  the  still  fairer  similarity  of  faith.  In  former  times 
the  old  man,  who  sent  his  son  to  the  theological  lecture-room, 
could  expect  nothing  of  him  on  his  return  but  an  image- 
breaker  and  faeaven«defierof  all  which  he  himself  had  devoutly 
reverenced  in  his  priestly  office.  The  son  came  home  as  the 
Anti-Christ  of  his  father,  or  his  converter  from  Heathenism. 
Doubtless  there  were  fathe^y  sorrows  then,  which  though 
more  silent,  were  yet  deeper  than  the  mother^s.  But  now 
it  sometimes  turns  out  better.  Although  Oottrbh  had  gone 
to  the  high  school  with  the  usual  share  of  petty  and  wanton 
free  thinking  which  belongs  to  youth  of  his  age,  yet  he  re- 
turned from  his  teachers  with  the  faith  of  his  &ther  and  fore- 
fathers still  clinging  to  him.  He  had  been  taught  to  guard 
the  sentiments  of  the.  elder  theology  against  the  looseness  of 
modern  explanations,  and  not  foolishly  destroy  the  roots  by 
exposing  them  to  the  lights  which,  with  men  as  with  planl^ 
serves  only  for  the  outer  growth. 

Thus  the  old  father  found  His  own  Christian  heart  beating 
ajjaui  in  the  bosom  of  his  Gottrich  with  more  youthful  pulsa- 
tions—justi^in^  at  the  same  time  his  life-long  convictbns  and 
his  love.  It  it  IS  painful  at  once  to  love  and  to  contradict  a 
fiiend)  to  torn  away  the  head  and  yet  draw  near  with  tlie 
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heart,  so  much  the  sweeter  is  it  to  fiad  both  one's  Self  and 
one's  iaith  transplanted  into  a  younger  age.  Life  then  be- 
comes like  a  beautiful  starry  night,  where  no  elder  star  sets 
without'  a  hew  one  rising. 

Gottrich  possessed  a  paradise,  while  he  merely  worked  in  it 
as  gardener  for  his  father,  to  whom  he  was  at  once  wife, 
sister,  brother,  daughter,  friend,  aqd  every  thing  which  a  man 
has  to  love.    Every  Sunday  brought  him  a  new  joy,  viz.,  a 
new  sermon  to  deliver  before  his  father.    So  many  powers* 
especially  of  a  poetic  character,  did  he  bring  out  in  his  pulpit 
exercises,  that  he  almost  seemed  to  take  more  pains  to  move 
and  elevate  his  father  than  to  enlighten  his  congregation — 
though  h^  believed  justly  that  these  higher  demands  upon 
the  understanding  are  to  the  people  as  to  children,  an  aid  to 
progress;  and  that  we  learn  :o  climb  only  by  attempting  what 
we  nave  never  climbed  before.    A  moist  eye  of  the  old  man, 
or  a  sudden  folding  of  his  hands  in  prayer,  made  the  Sunday 
a  Feast  of  Ascension;  and  in  the  quiet  little  parsonage  there 
were  often  held  rejoicings,  whose  solemnity  no  one  without 
understood  or  could  imagin'e.    He  who  accounts  the  hearing 
or  dielivery  of  sermons  but  an  insipid  pleasure,  will  compre- 
hend still  less  the  pleasure  it  gave  tlib  two  friends  tp.cbn verse 
about  the'sermon  just  preached  or  the  one  next  to  come- 
not  doubting  that  pulpit  criticism  were  as  important  as  the-^ 
atrical.    The  approbation  and  love  of  an  energetic  old  man, 
like  Hartmann,  whose  spiritual  frame  had  not  become  stiff  on 
the  bold  summits  of  age,  and  whose  body,  by  its.  broad  sta- 
ture, mad^  him  seem  tens  of  years  youn^^er  than  he  was, 
could  not  but  affect  powerfully  a  youth  like  Gottrich,  who, 
being  more  delicately  and  sightly  framed,  both  in  mind  and 
person,  broke  out  into  foftier  and  more  dudden  flames. 

To  these  two  happy  on^s  there  came  one  other  happy  be- 
ing.'  Justa,  who'had  bteri  twice  an  orphan,  independent  in 
property 'a6d  in  all  her  circumstances,  had  sold  the  mercan- 
tile establishment' of  her  father  in  the  city,  and  .retired  into 
the  upper  story  of  a  beautiful  farm  house,'so  as  to  live  fairly 
in  the  country  altogether,  and  not  nierely  for  half  of  the  time. 
Justa  did  every  thing  in  the  world  uiAo7/y,  dniy  sometime* 
(by  which  again  one  half  crept  in)  many  things  she  did  more 
than  wholly,  that  is  to  say,  overdid  them,  at  least  wherever 
there  was  occasion  for  generosity.  The  first  thing  she  under?* 
took  in  the  Village  of  Heitii,  after  seeing  the  gentle  Gottrich 
and  his  devovtt  poetic  eyes,  and  heartng  fodr  or  five  of  his 
Lent  sermon^,  was  to  give  him, directly  her  enthuiiaAtic 
heart;  though  she  withhdd  her  hand  till  the  time  when  their 
Vol.  VIU.— 46. 
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union  mij^t  be  sealed  simultaneously  with  the  general  peace 
of  the  world.  •  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  "wish  it  were  the  place  here  to 
describe  that  May-life  which  bloomed  up  beneath  Justa's 
hands,  in  the  lowly  parsonajze  beside  the  lowly  church  towery 
— the  mornings,  when  she  flew  from  her  little  dwelling  to  ar- 
range the  day  at  the  parsonage — the  evenings  at  the  parson- 
age garden,  which  not  only  had  twelve  beds  in  it,  but  a  number 
of  well  watered  meadows  atound  it,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dis- 
tant hills  and  stars — the  mutual  play  of  three  hearts,  none  of 
whom,  in  so  pure  and  narrow  an  enclosure,  could  know  or 
feel  any  thing  to  be  otherwise  than  the  most  beautiful,  and 
with  whom  joy  and  kindness  belonged  simply  to  the  dail^ 
walk  of  life.  £very  seat  was  a  church  pew,  and  all  was  spir 
ritual;  and  the  heavens  were  only  a  larger  church-dome. 

In  many  a  village,  in  many  a  house,  a  true  Eden  may  be 
hid,  that  was  never  named  and  described,  because  joy  is  fond 
of  covering  with  foliage  her  tenderest  flowers.  Gottrich 
dwelt  in  such  a  poetic  fulness  of  bliss  and  love  of  poetry  and 
pietv,  of  the  spring  and  the  past  and  the  future,  that  he  se- 
cretly dreaded  to  express  bis  happiness  otherwise  than  in 
Srayer.  Only  in  prajrer,  thought  he,  can  man  say  all  (and 
are  all)  his  good  and  his  ill  fortune:  the  jealous  and  unknown 
powers  of  the  nether  region  seem  then  not  to  hear  it,  because 
It  is  a  prayer.  Was  not  the  father,  then,  indeed  Uessed  in 
finding  a  warm  old  ase,  which  was  no  winter  evening,  but  a 
summer  evening  without  darkness  and  frost,  thouj[h  the  sun 
of  his  life  had  sunk  auit^  low  behind  the  grave-hillock,  be- 
neath which  his  wife  had  laid  herself  to  sleept 

Nothing  reminds  a  noble  yo\x\b  so  easily  of  the  laH  boars 
of  life,  as  those  very  ones  which  are  the  fairest  and  most  full 
of  delight.  Gottrich,  whose  physical  and  mental  structure 
placed  him  in  the  same  class  with  Hol^^  in  so  rare  a  coUec* 
tion  of  the  sweets  and  shows  of  all  joy-flowers,— -just  in  the 
fresh  dewy  morning-time  of  life— already  beneath  the  morn- 
ing-star of  life,— could  not  but  ever  think  that  this  would 
soon  be  to  him  as  the  eventn^-star.  Then  he  would  say  to 
himself:  ^  Every  thing  now  stands  so  clear  uid  firm  before 
me — the  beauty  and  happiness  of  life — the  course  of  the  uni- 
verse— the  Creator — the  worth  and  thegreatness  of  the  heart — 
the  constellations  of  eternal  truths — ^the  whole  starry  heaven 
of  ideas,  which  illuminates,  and  attracts  and  sustains  mankind. 
But  now  if  I  shall  ever  become  old,  and  faint  with  dying,  wilt 
not  all  appear  to  me  quite  difierent— gray  and  stiff— which 
now  rustles  so  living  and  blooming  before  met  For  just  when 
man  is  near  the  heaven  into  which  he  has  so  long  been  gazing^ 
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death  holds  before  his  faint  eyes  the  telescope  inverted^  and 
makes  them  look  out  upon  a  distant,  blank  and  rayless  sky. 
But  is  this  then  correct  and  true?  Do  my  blooming  or  my 
feding  powers  more  justly  and  certainly  comprehend  the 
'world?  Shall  I  in  future  be  more  in  the  right,  when  I  feel 
and  think  and  hope  only  with  half  a  life,  incapable  of  any 
acute  observation  and  warm  feeling — or  am  I  now  more  in  the 
right  when  my  whole  *heart  is  warm,  my  whole  head  bright, 
and  all  my  faculties  fresh?  I  am  certain  that  I  have  more  . 
truth  now,  and  now  is  the  very  time  that  I  can  be  most  sure 
of  it.  So  with  the  closest  attention  I  will  live  through  this 
jjlorious  day-time  of  truth,  and  transfer  it  to  the  dark  evening- 
time  that  it  may  serve  to  brighten  my  end.^ 

In  the  most  beautiful  hours  of  Mav,  therefore,  when  heaven 
and  earth,  and  his  heart  beat  together  in  perfect  concert,  he 
gave  glowinff  words  to  his  ardent  feelings,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve them  In  writing,  under  the  inscription:  RecoUeciions 
from  Life*s  Fairest  Hours  for  the  last.  He  wished  to  re- 
fresh himself,  when  lying  upon  his  last  bed,  with  these  views 
of  his  happiest  life,  and  to  look  out  from  the  late  twilight-red, 
back  into  the  early  flush  of  his  youth's  dawn.  These  Recol- 
lections, which  theseauel  of  the  story  will  give  us,  and  which 
commence  thus — ^  Think  on  this  in  the  dark  hour,  that  the 
glory  of  the  universe  once  filled  thy  breast"— rhe  proposed  to 
lengthen  out  with  **  New  May  Hours-,"  for  he  knew  not  what 
long  consolation  we  may  at  last  need. 

Thus  lived  these  three  persons  in  the  warmth  of  prosperity, 
even  more  deepl v  rejoicing  in  each  other,  when  at  last  the 
war-chariot  and  the  triumphal  car  of  the  holy  war  began  to 
roll  over  the  earth.  Now  was  Gottrich  an  altered  man — ^like 
a  young  bird  of  passage,  who,  though  unacquainted  with  hot 
countries,  is  troubled  with  a  restless  longing  in  his  warm  cap- 
tivity, because  he  is  impelled  to  fljr  after  the  older  birds  of 
passage.  The  active  powers  in  his  nature,  which  hitherto 
could  only  listen  in  silence  to  his  poetry  and  eloquence,  now 
rose  up;  and  it  was  as  if  the  flames  of  inspiration  in  him, 
Xvhich  thus  far,like  the  flames  from  a  naphtha  soil,  had  ascended 
rvainly  into  the  vacant  air,  sought  an  object  to  lav  hold  of.  He 
dared  not,  however,  propose  the  separation  to  his  father:  he 
merely  tormented  himself  with  the  idea  of  joining  in  the  march 
^nd  the  cumbat.  Only  to  his  Justa  did  he  confide  his  wish; 
but  it  did  not  receive  her  sanction,  for  the  loneliness  of  the 
father  seemed  to  her  more  than  he  could  bear. 

She,  meanwhile,  had  not  communicated  her  own  intention. 
In  a  sermon  he  once  preached  for  his  father-land,  when  he 
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vfBs  pronouncing  those  happy  ii^bo  dared  maFch  into  the 
Btorms  by  which  the  people  were  uniting  and  'strengthening 
themselves,  when  he  was  exalting  those  (owly  ones  who  feu 
in  the  baitle-field  by  their  prince's  side,  building  up  thrones 
ty  their  graves— when  he  pointed  out  the  Udders  of  the  host 
in  their  lar-beaming  splendor,  standing  foremost  and  brightest 
in  their  ranks,  so  as  perhaps  lo  give  up  a  thousand  glad  days 
of  their  future  for  one  wound,  out  of  -which  may  flow  living 
water  for  whole  countries;  and  when  he  earnestly  besought 
every  one  to  enter  into  the  holy  circle,  who  might  and  could, 
the  highest,  and  lowest,  and  richest,  scholars  and  old  men — 
nay,  even  women  with  joined  hands,  that  they  might  close 
against  the  irruption  of  evil  powers — Uien  was  fonned  in  Ju«- 
ta's  soul  a  settled  lesolution,  which  raised  her  above  and  be- 
yond personal  love,  to  the  love  of  her  father-land — the  reso- 
lution, namely,  to  risk  and  to  crown  her  life  also,  in  disguise; 
and,  as'it  were,  to  representor  save  her  beloved. 

But  she  must  at  all  events  entrust  to  one  person  the  secret 
of  her  boldness  and  her  removal — not  to  her  lover,  who  never 
would  have  consented  to  a  substitute  for  that  which  he  wished 
to  undertake  himself,  but  to  the  father  Etartmann,  whose  fire 
could  not  be  smothered  by  the  ashes  of  old  age,  and  with 
whom  boldness  in  a  good  cause  was  generally  the  right.  Ani- 
mated as  he  was  for  the  war,  like  son  and  bride,  he  yet  refused 
his  consent.  "  Gottrich  on  the  contrary,''  said  he,  **  may  go, 
for  he  has  long  desired  it,  and  only  forborne  out  of  love  to 
me.  But  1  hope  even  no\y,  with  God's  help,  that  I  may  be 
able  to  fulfil  my  ministry  for  a  year,  and  thus  do  something 
myself  also  for  my  father-land.'*  When  he  had,  presently- 
after,  surprized  his  son  with  this  permission  to  go  to  Uie  war, 
and  at  once  relieved  him  of  any  care,  for  the  peace  of  the  fa- 
mily or  the  church,— when  Gottrich  heard  what  a  heart  his 
Justa  bore,  and  how  like  his  own — when  she  made,  as  it  were, 
a  double  sacrifice,  by  consenting  to  cive  up  that  which  she  at 
first  wished  to  make,  and  contented  herself  with  the  lot  of 
being  nurse  to  the  old  man  in  his  labors, — ^perhaps  never  did 
OTi^hour  unite  such  beauty  and  variety  both  of  joyaandof 
persons. 

Gottrich  went  forth  to  the  war,  trusting  to  the  autumnal 
growth  of  his  father's  faculties.  He  became  a  coinmon  sol- 
dier, and  at  the  same  time  a  preacher  also  when  there  was 
occasion  for  it.  A  new  career  gives  new  vigor  to  one's  pow- 
ers, and  each  of  them  is  marked  by  greater  progress.  Ac- 
tions had  hitherto  been  denied  to  the  youth  who  was  pledged 
JO  speaking— so  much  the  more  boldly  and  zealously,  nayt 
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thoughtlessly,  did  he  now  seek  o\^\.  those  situatio]^^  whieh 
were  most  fruitful  in  acts.  But  though  iaith  refused  him  th^ 
wound  which  he  would  fain  haye  brought  with  him  into  ttie 
future  peacefulness  of  his  calling,  to  be  as  it  were  a  focus  of 
the  bright  glowing  day?,  of  his  yputh— yet  it  was  good  fortune 
enough  to  be  in  th^  combsttand  among  the  combatants,  striving 
like  {^  republicanof  old,  with  a  whole  people  for  common  ehdst 
while  the  citizen  of  the  present  day,  for  the  most  part  alone 
and  without  companionship,  feels  and  struggles  for  his  father- 
la«d.  .  ,  ^     . 

When  at  length  the  ^rest  May  that  had  evei^  iS|een  Geyr* 
miany  victorious,  was  celebrated  in  festivals  of  victory  and 
]oy  by  more  tban  one  people,  the, youth  would  not^eep  this 
lioliday  so  far  from  bis  dearest  friends^  but  in  their  presence^ 
that  his  joys  might  be  doubled  by  theirs*  He  set  out  onhiif 
"^^y  to.  j7eim,.aDd  where  we  wiIi£i£coa:ipany  him  somewlui( 
dosei:  on  the  last  day  of  bis  jpurney  till  hi^  arrival  in  tba 
village.    .      :,,,...  ;./  ., 

< .  Thousands  before  and  after  him  at  that  time  .had  taken  tba 
route  which  Jed  through  rescued  lands,! out  oCa  happy  past  io- 
to  a  happy  present;  but  perhapa  few  saw,  as  Gottrich  did  on 
the.w&y,su(1h  a  clear  bkie  sky '4>ii  the  njc^untains  which  ovei^ 
liong  their  native  valleys — a  sky  in  which  not  aaiagle  iiMni- 
liar  slar  was  wanting,  but  vil  shone  bright  as  even  JmUb,  it 
should  be  remembeKed^  bad.sdme  time 'before  sent  himiibe  Kt* 
ile  news  of.the  pat^oBag0,:her  oi/^n  longing^nnd  tlM  delight 
Jbiafather  took  in  poring  over  the  rtiost  authentic  and  ciroiim^ 
^tantial  aobounts  of  the  war,  which  related  t&Mu  sob,  and 
bow  the  old. man  had  gone  through  the  labors  of  the  office 
unharmed,  and  even  had  attempted  to  deliver  ftiany  sermons^ 
&c.,.and  how  she  had  in  store  for  him  yet  happier  secretfL 
Perhaps  among^  these  was  her  .promise  to  give  hun  her  hand 
aftec  the! general |)eace*    :     \  i  ,     ' .  .'  . 

'  >  With  such  priDsjiects;  ho  enjoyed  already  Ihe  hbljr  etreHitig 
)ef  Whit^ntide,  ■ho{)ing  to  arrive  in  Helirt  before 'sii&set,  aid 
as  to  relieve  the  bid  man  uttexpeetbdly  of  aH  biflrtQiisSy  and 
make  ready  the  most  peaceful  holidays.  '    • 

While  he.thu^  thought  of  ti-day's  meii^tmg,aiTdljhe  moutt- 
tapis  of  his  paternal  tillage,  (m  which  aflera  feW  hours  more 
lie  should, press  to  hii  heart  those  who  were  dearest  to  Wm,) 
r6se  evermore  plainly  into  the  blue  sky,-^his  ^RecoUectioa^ 
from  the  Pt^irest  Hours  for  the  last,"  agafax  sounded  in  hitf  soul} 
he  could  not  refrain  by  the  way  from  describing  the  present 
re-union  of  friends.  •       .     • 
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A  heavy-charged  thunder  cloud  from  the  east  had  followed 
him  towards  his  home.  Before  it  he  (whose  campaign  through 
the  thunder^clouds  of  earth  had  reconciled  him  to  the  more 
beautiful  of  heaven,)  seemed  to  go  as  glad  messenger  to  the 
parched  soil,  the  upturned  flowers  and  the  drooping  corn- 
stalks, which  were  thirstmg  for  the  waters  of  the  warm  doud. 
A  parishioner  of  Heim,  who  was  ploughing  a  little  way  ofl^, 
expressed  by  signs  and  greeting  his  delight  that  Gottrich,  as 
well  as  the  rain,  had  at  last  come. 

And  now  already  he  saw  the  low  church-tower  springing 
up  from  the  ground!,  and  he  entered  into  the  borders  otthe 
valley  where  the  parsona^  lay  brishdy  reddened  br  the 
evenmg  sun.  At  every  wmdow  he  hoped  to  see  his  bride, 
tfho  would  look  out  upon  the  sunset  before  the  storm  hung 
over  their  heads.  As  he  came  yet  nearer  he  expected  to  see 
the  windows  open  and  birchen  boughs  in  them,  to  grace 
Whitsuntide;  but  he  found  nothing.  At  last  he  stepped  into 
the  parsonage,  now  completely  still,  and  slowly  opened  the 
fiuniiiar  doors.  The  room  was  empty;  but  he  heard  a  slight 
motion  overhead.  As  he  reached  tne  upper  chamber  and  en- 
tered it,  Justa  was  kneeling  in  prayer  by  his  fiither^  bed-side» 
who  sat  half  upright,  with  his  thin,  emaciated  fece  directed 
towards  the  setting  sun,  the  strange  paleness  of  disease  over- 
apmnding  it  A  rush  to  his  bosom  and  a  sob  were  all  his  re- 
deption  nom  Justa.  But  the  father,  whose  eyes  (undttoded 
by  the  sua  on  account  of  tbeur  weakness)  had  recMnised  him, 
sTowty  extended  towards  him  his  sallow  and  withered  hand, 
and  Mid  fiiindy,*-^  You  have  come  just  at  the  right  time;"— 
leaving  it  undetermined  whether  he  referrred  to  the  pr^ching 
m  the  separation,  and  neither  giving  nor  expecting  any  fiur- 
ther  salutation.  Justa  told  in  a  few  hasty  words  how  the  old 
man,  who  had  overpowered  himself  by  his  labors,  was  suddenly 
prostrated  both  in  body  and  mind — becoming  as  it  were  a  mere 
eblwlowc^  hissont  who  resembled  him--how  he  took  part  in 
ao thing,  and  yet  longed  for  sympathy,  and  how  with  clipped 
ftriBgs  upon,  the  ground,  like  a  poor  child  he  implored  to  be 
taken  up.  The  difficult  hearing  of  the  old  man  had  allowed 
this  account  to  be  given  in  hb  presence.  Gottrich  soon  ex- 
|>erienced  confirmation  of  it.  Just  returned  with  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  battle-fires  still  in  his  bosom,  and  the  war  of  hu- 
manity yet  slowing  in  him,  he  would  have  delighted  in  setting 
before  the  old  man—once  so  stout-hearted— those  fires  of  vic^ 
tory,  which,  like  red  evening-clouds,  announced  the  dawn  of 
Europe^s  fair  day.  But  he  heard  no  question  and  no  wish  for 
it.    The  old  man  kept  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  sun,  tfll  this  too 


vaeiBt  laM  overpowered  by  the  storm.  Even  the  wv  io  hear 
ven  seemed  to  make  little  impression  on  him ;  and,  through  Uie 
thick-ffrowinjK  ice  of  death,  life  broke  out  only  with  a  troubJied 
splendor.  The  dying  knows  no  present— only  the  future  and 
toe  past. 

Suddenly  the  whole  place  became  dark — ^tfie  winds  were 
hushed — the  oppressed  earth  waited.  Then  fell  a  torrent  of 
ram — a  ped  ot  thunder  followed — fire  had  flashed  about  ihxf 
old  many  and  he  looked  around,  chan^d  and  bewildered* 
^  I  hear,'^  he  said — ^  I  hear  the  rain  again.  Speak,  my  chil- 
dren, soon — ^for  I  am  soon  to  go."  . 

Perhaps  the  thunder-crash  had  restored  his  hearing;  bu|( 
still  more  probably  the  light,  by  a  slight  shock,  had  completely 
inverted  his  nature,  like  the  magnetic  poles,  and  brought  hi^ 
body  near  to  dissolution  as  well  as  his  spirit  near  it^  perfectipn^ 
The  two  children  twined  around  him,  but  he  was  too  weak  tc^ 
embrace  them.  And  now  when  the  warm  medicinel  sprjngfi 
of  the  clouds  had  bathed  the  sick  earth,  from  the  dripping  tree 
down  to  the  smallest  blade  of  grass,  and  this  glaring  heaven 
only  gleamed  mildly  like  a  tear  of  jov,  and  no  longer  fished 
like  an  eye  of  indignation,  and  the  thunders  only  wan'^d  to- 
gether on  the  distant  mountains:  then  the  sick  man  pointed 
upward  and  said:  ^See  the  majesty  of  God!  Ah,  ix^y  son^ 
now  at  the  last  good  time,  strengthen  my  famt.  spirit  with 
something  spirituS— but  no  admonitions  to  repentance :  I  have 
made  my  peace  with  my  God — say  something  right  loving  to 
me^  about  the  Almighty  and  his  works,  a^  in  thy  spring-ser- 
mons.^ . 

Then  the  son's  eyes  raii^oyer  with  sorrow;  for  the  thouf^^ 
came  to  him  that  he  must  utter  at  his  father's  death-bed»,  the 
^  Recollections  of  Life's  Fairest  Hours  for  its  last,"  which 
he  had  been  laying  up  merely  ogainst  his  oyrxL  departure  \ .  an4 
-when  he  told  him  this,  the  old  man  replied;  ^Make  haste,  n^y 
son!"  and  he  began  with  faltering  voice — ^while  thp  bride 
burst  mto  a  flood  of  anguishi^  for  she  coqld  not  but  imagine 
father  and. son  bbth  dying. 

^  Think  upon  this  in  the  dark  hou^t  t^at  the  jglory  of  the  uni- 
verse once  nlled  thy  breast^  and  that  thou  hast  known  th^ 
greatness  of  existence.  Hast  thou  not  by  night  looked  op| 
upon  one  half  of  immensity,  the.  starry  heavens,  and  by  day 
upon  the  othert  Annihilate  with  a  thought  the  empty  space 
and  thv  eclipsing  earthy — then  worlds  arch  themselves  aboy^. 
around  and  below — then,  as  a  central  pointy  all  buiryipg  and 
hurrjringon,  all  suns  blaze  uponthee  as  a  sunnuniverse.  Pierce 
land  journey  eternities  of  duration  through  the  universal  sui^ 
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thou  wilt  not  come  out  into  void  and  dark  space.    The  Inane 
dwells  only  between  the  worlds,  i;iot  around  the  universe, 

«  Think  upon  this  in  the  dark  hour,  upon  the  seasons  when 
thou  hast  prayed  to  God  in  rapture,  and  when  thou  hast 
cherished  that  greatest  thought  x)f  finite  beings,  the  thought  of 
the  Infinite." 

The  old  man  folded  his  hands  in  silent  prayer.  The  son 
went  on: 

"  Hast  thou  not  recognized  and  felt  the  Being  whose  infi- 
nity consi^  not  only  m  power  and  eternity,  but  also  in  ho- 
liness and  love?  Canst  thou  forget  the  days  when  the  blue 
day-sky  and  the  blue  night-heaven  opened  upon  thee  as  the 
Uue  eyes  with  which  a  khidly  God  beheld  thee  t  Hast  thou 
not  feit  a  sense  of  the  Infinite  Love  when  it  hid  itself  in  its 
imtge,  in  loving  human  hearts — ^yea,  in  the  hearts  ofaSeo^ 
tionate  animals,  even  as  the  sun  casts  his  bright  daylight  not 
only  upon  the  neighboring  moon  for  our  nights,  but  also  upon 
the  morning  and  evening  star,  and  tipon  the  remotest  little 
planets  in  the  system  t 

^  Think  upon  this  in  the  dark  hour,  how  in  the  spring-time  of 
thy  life,  the  graves  appeared  to  thee  only  as  themountain- 

fjeaks  ofa  new  and^dfstant  world,  and  how  in  the  midst  of  the 
lihiess  of  life,  thou  hast  known  th^  sublimity  of  death.  The 
snoW'hill  of  the  grave  warms  the  frozen  children  of  age  into 
a  new  life.  As  a  mariner  from  the  cool,  wintry,  dreary  sea, 
lands  suddenly  without  passing  through  a  gradual  blossoming, 
upon  a  coast  which  blooms  in  the  warth  fulness  of  spring;  so 
do  we  (if  Christ  be  not  for  ever  a  corpse  and  only  the  com- 
mon body-dust  ^mortal)  by  a"  single  push  of  our  bark,  land 
at  once,  after  our  winter  is  over,  upoii  .an  eternal  spring. 
Canst  thou  look  upon  thine  own  departure  with  dread,  when 
whole  na,tions  of  snort-lived  men  plunge  into  the  open  graves 
of  war,  like  butterflies  that  fly.  through  ii'  futieral  pyre,  dt 
humming-birds  through  the  towering  spray-clouds  of  a  stormy 
sea,  arid  when 'the  defendefrs  of  their  country  expose  the 

Joung  heart,  the  tender  eye,  the  white  hrow  to  the  hot  bullet 
r  the  sharp  fron?'  Contemplate  the  great  death  by  war  in 
thy  solitary  one,  and  march  inanftilly  and  cheerfully  after  the 
long  and  mighty  procession  of  ndtioilg  and  heroes  to  thine 

own  holy  jgrlive. *  '  '  /'  * 

« I  speak  this  to  mVself,' my  father,"  said  the  youth,  inter- 
rupting himself.  Biitthe  old  man  softly  shook  his  head  and 
safd**Gdon."      '    '  .  . .    r'     .      .    . 

**  Chefer  thv  heart  in  the  dark'hour,"he  continued, « to  think 
that  thy  Fife  dwells  in  the  -grbat'brokd  life  of  all  things.    The 
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ettftlHcdod  of  thiB  earthly  ball  ia  atimAted  by  a  disrite  broathi 
BOW  a  world  swarms  with  life — every  treerjeaf  is  a  laad.  of 
tfembt  and  al>  suckles  and  suoks.  Each  liule  life  would  freesa 
ami  sitfik^  were,  it  not  warmed  and  supported  by  the  tide  of 
lifieiall  avouod  it;  the:  sea  of  .time  sparkles  like  the  sea  of  ouc 
glolKyWithinnameraUeshiniQ^  creatures,  and  death  4nd  birth 
are  only  the  fire-valleys  and  tne  fire-mountains  of  the  etem 
nally  weltering  ocean.  There  h  no  skeleton:  wiuit  seem^so 
le-enly  abedy  of  a  difT^raiit  kind.  Without  univecsal  vitality, 
themw^ould  be  6nly  a  bouodless,  endltos  death.  We  cleave 
to.lha  Alps  of  nature  like,  the^mos^s  which  draw  nourish* 
meiU  fmit.tbetr  high  clouds.  Mam  is  the  butterfly  which  flat- 
ters over  Ghimborazo,  and  high  above  the  buttevfly  soars  the 
Oondor;  biit  it  rilaUers  not^  little  or  great^--tthe  giant  and  the 
obild  rodm  freeiin  onegardebyaod  the  ephemera  traces  back 
iia. infinitely  ikmg  line- of  descent,  through 'all  storms  and 
foes,  even: 4odts. first  parents^  who/ once  . played  upon  the 
floode  of fffliradise  befbre  the  evening  sun.  Never  forget  the 
thought  which  at  this  moment  is  so  brightly  expanded  before 
theei,.tbat  this  being  eaUed  ^P'  kats  out  the  fiercest  Jtorrows, 
tbe> itiost  Rowing  suptrituid  joys,, yea«  thinks  and  fisels  more  vi* 
yidly  inibe  nii48tt>f  theimV  wItiU  the  body  ie  shattered  in  pieces 
by.giieat  cdrporeal  pangs  ^and  convulsions.  Thus  souls  are 
like  the  ignes  fatuiy  which  through  storm  and  tempest  glide, 
out  unquenched. 

^Gbilst  thou  forget  this  in  the  dark  hour,  that  there  have 
been  gctfat  men,  and  that  thoa  art  passing  on  after  them? 
EiJiait  thyself .  through,  ilhose  minds  who  stood  upon  their 
nBOuntain  elevations,  with  the  storma  of  life  ie/oiD,  not  oioos 
thead.  ^Recd  to  thyself  the  kingly  succession  oi  philosophers 
and  floats,. who  iiave  inspired  and  enlightened,  nations  after 
Balions. 

>^|)eak  of  oocRedeemer,^  said  the  father.  The  son  continbed:* 

^Tfaink  of  Jesus  Christ  in.  the  dark  hour,  who  also  had  such, 
himaeif;  think  df  that  mild-  moon,  reflecting  the  suh  of  Deity 
on  mortal  nights.  Let  lifd  and  death  be  to  thee  holy,  for  he 
has  shared  both  with  thee.  Let  his  mild  and  lofty  form  look 
upon  thee  in  the  last  darkness,  and  shew  thee  thy  father  and 
hisk" 

'  A  gentle  diundering  now  rolled  along  over  the  storm^douds 
that  were  growing  li^t  and  grey,  and  the  setting  snn  gradu- 
ally filled  the  finrvament  with  a  fair  li^t. 

^  Think  upon  this  in  the  last  hour,  how  the  heart  of  manoan 
loviB.    Thiak  of  the  holy  seasons  of  love,  wher^a  man  will 
nunr  oat  not:  oiUy  tears,  but  his  very  eyes,  and  not  only  fais 
VoL.Vm.-47. 
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eyes,  but  hit  heart  and  his  life,  sa  he  may  only  devote  to  hip 
beloved  as  much  happiiiesa  as  be  receives.    Canst  tfaoo  foiw 

S!t  that  affection,  in  which  one  heart  stands  for  inillioiis,aiKl 
e  soul  for  a  "whole  lifetime  is  nourished  and  animated  by  one^ 
soul,  as  the  century-'oak  clin^  with  its  roots:  to  the  aelf-aane 
spot,  and  for  a  hundred  spnngs  in  succession  draws  {ra»  it 
new  vigor  and  bloom." 

M  Dost  thoQ  mean  me  toof  said  the  father. 

^  Yes,  and  I  think  also  of  my  mother,*^  said  the  son*  Justa 
melted  into  tears,  for  she  seemed  to  hear  her  bdoved  cheeiiog 
his  own  last  hours  with  their  days  of  love;  and  the  frther 
said  softly,  thinking  of  his  spouse^-^to  meet  agiin!  to  meet 
again  P        • 

<«  Think  then  upon  this  in  the  last  hours,"  continued  Got- 
trich— ^  of  the  youtWul  times  when  life  was  fair  and  great — 
when  thou  didst  weep  for  joy  in  the  spring — when  thou  wait 
exalted  in  prayer,  and  when  God  appeared  to  thae^when 
thou  didst  nnd  the  first  and  lastheartoflove— think  of  tins 
and  cheerfully  close  thine  eyes." 

SuddenI V  the  storm  split  upon  the  dark^  h^h  moontains, 
and  from  between,  as  from  a  valley  from  between  walls  of 
rock,  the  deep  sun  once  more  tooked  kindly  upon  the  earth, 
with  a  joyful,  sparkling,  motherly  eye.  Then  said  the  iy'mg 
man,  ^  See  what  lightnings !" 

^  It  is  only  the  setting  sun,  my  father  P' 

^  Yes,  I  see  her  asain, — I  see  her  still,"  continued  tkefa- 
ther;  but  he  was  thinking  of  his  long  buried  wife*  And  now 
the  son  was  not  able  for  his  emotions,  to  pourtray  to  his  fii^ 
ther  the  blessedness  of  earthly  re^union,  which  he  had  this  very 
day  felt  and  written  down  on  the  road — ^nor  to  tril  him  h»w 
re-union  renews  love  on  a  higher  scale,  nor  bow,  while  the 
first  si^ht  only  stretched  away  to  some  future  period,  the  se- 
cond binds  in  one  wreath  the  fruits  of  the  past  with  the  blos- 
soms of  the  future.  But  how  could  he  have  snowed  the  dianns 
of  an  earthly  reunion  to  a  dyine  man  who  already  began  to 
gaze  into  the  glories  of  a  heavenly! 

At  length  he  asked  in  a  tone  of  alarm:  ^Father,  how  is  it 
withtheer 

^I  think  upon  this  in  the  dark  hour, — ^yea,  upon  this  and 
upon  this;  and  it  is  sweet  too  to  die  and  to  depart  in  Christ,'' 
murmured  the  old  man  to  himself,  and  grasped  Gottrich'e 
hand,  but  without  pressing  it,  for  it  was  only  the  usual  ran- 
dom |rasp  of  dying  persons.  He  fancied  he  he^d  his  son  still 
speakmg,  and  said  vnth  more  and  more  clear  and  extatic 
voice:  ^  Oh  tboo^  my  all-gracious  God!".  For  the  mode  soeneft 


l^eeoUeeiionMfrom  lAfit  Fairest  Hours  far  its  last,    sn 

^  life  were  all  quenched  to  his  eyes,  and  only  the  Sun  stood 
before  his  soul— God* 

AU  at  once  he  raised  himself  up,  and  spread  out  his  arms 
^energetically^  and  cried-^^  Yonder  stand  the  three  beautiful 
rainTOWs  over  the  setting  sun:  I  must* follow  the  sun,  and  go 
whithersoever  he  ^oeth«''  Then  he  sank  back,  and  it  was  all 
over  with  him.  He  was  ^ne  hence*  And  now  the  sun 
went  down,  and  wh^  sinking,  still  glimmered  in  a  broad 
eastern  rambow. 

^  He  is  indeed  gone,*' said  Gottrich  with  choking  voice  to 
Jttstar— ^^gone  nil  m  the  midst  of  great,  holy  joys,  from  us  to 
iiitGod:  weep  not  then  too  sorely,  Justai"  But  now  his 
own  tears,  hitherto  pent  up,  broke  forth  in  torrents,  and  he 
pressed  the  hands  of  the  deceased  to  his  burning  eyes.  It 
was  dark^  and  a  warm  rain  pattered  soMy  down  on  the  dusky 
<«arth«  The  two  lovers  left  the  silent  form,  and  wept  still 
«K>re  softly  as  they  followed  with  the  soul's  eyo  after  tkeSir 
onin,  the  father,  who  from  the  tempestuous  clouds  of  Ufe  had 
gene  with  benignant  qplendor  to  another  morning.' 

*  w.  s. 


THE   AIMS  OF  MAN.    Richtkr. 

^  WfifiNthis  is  once  done  and  that  gained,  and  every  thing 
hm  succeeded  according  to  my  wishes,  I  shall  reach  my  hea- 
ven, and  rest  at  length,''  says  man,  and  he  enters  a  haven  in* 
ide«d,  which,  as  seamen  sometimes  do,  he  has  hewn  out  for 
Mmself  in  an  ice-island;  aiid  there  he  abides  till  the  haven 
either  OMlts  down  or  floats  away. 

OLD  MEN. 

'   They  are  long  shadows,  indeed,  and  their  evening-sun  lies 
cold  upon  the  earth;  but  they  all  point  toward  morning* 

THE  CHILD  WITH  A  CRUTCH. 

Gaily  the  child  hops  round  on  his  crutch;  while  the  old 
man  creeps  about  painfully  on  his.  What  distinguishes  the 
tw6  children  f    Hope  and  memory. 

On  smng  samepiwr  diUdrm  gkaning. 
Behold  blossoms  which  Already  bear  fruit! 


•S78  Heaveju 


HEAVEN. 


Tas  earth  is  beautiful,  with  it»  waving  woods,  its  fieldtof 
greeot  enameled  with  purple  and  gold,  its  sublime  hills,  ite 
dancing  streams,  its  ever-sounding  ocean;  a&d^  the  eye  d»> 
lights  and  expands  the  soul  with  the  messages  of  love  and 
truth  it  gathers  thence.  But  the  joy  of  earth  is  aaive,  mild, 
stirring,  an  ima^eof  the  life  and  ever-moving  lace  of  the  eartfab 
It  is  a  joy  that  mvites  to  action— -that  animates  to  move  and 
do,  and  take  part  in  the  universal  stir  and  motion  of  life,  fiul 
Ibe  clear,  bine,  motionless  vault  of  Heaven,  with  its  serese, 
oold  moonlight,  afid  its  silent  stars,  excites  a  oakn,  a  holy, « 
sublime  joy,  that  separates  and  raises  from  earth,  and  exdta 
us  to  communion  with  the  High  and  Holy  One,  whom  the 
mind  of  the  devout  man  in  every  age,  as  it  lifted  itself  op  te 
the  motionless  and  calm  sublimity  of  the  sky,  has  seen  en- 
throned there.  Specially  when  day  haa  set,  and  earth's  bri^ 
reflection  of  sunlight  hiut  become  dimmed  and  gray,  and  ks' 
glare  has  passed  away,  and  its  motion  and  tumult  ceased,  and 
we  are  called  to  leave  the  labors  of  the  day,  does  the  Heaven 
become  beautiful  and  useful  to  us.  During  the  brightness 
and  the  bustle  of  the  day,  the  Heaven  in  its  stillness  is  unre- 

Erded.  The  earth  calls  us  tq  its  labors.  But  when  these 
}ors  are  over,  the  earth  becomes  darkened,  silent,  hushed  in 
repose.  Then  the  Heaven  begins  to  glow  with  its  pare, 
taim  light — with  it^  stars,  ^ft  and  br^t  like  ansela'  eyes; 
and  our  eaze  is  attracted  from  the  dusky  earth,  and  the  daSy 
cares  and  tumult  of  her  children^  to  the  soft  light,  the  silenoe 
and  soblimity  of  Heaven;  and  our  joy  is  calm,  serene  and  si- 
lent, like  the  vault  above.  By  night  the  Heaven  seema  nearer 
to  us  than  by  day.  Then  it  bends  down  over  us,  and  speaks 
to  our  souls  with  a  voiceless  ipelpdy;  and  the  rays  of  the 
moonlight  touch  the  heart-strings,  like  the  fingers  of  the  Omni- 
present One^  thrilling  our  whole  frame,  and  waking  solemn 
music  in  our  souls.  Tlieh  the  voice  of  man  is  stilled;  even 
the  winds  are  hushed  at  sunset,  or  before  the  midnight  comes; 
and  no  voice  is  heard  but  that  of  the  Universal  Spirit,  whis- 
pering to  our  souls.  Therefore  Je^as,  and  good  men  in  all 
times,  have  retired  to  the  desert,  from  the  turmoil  of  the 
world,  and  have  **  spent  the  night  in  prayer," — in  spiritual 
communion  with  the  Divine;  therefore  have  they  departed 
in  the  day  from  the  bustle  of  earth,  and  ascended  the  moun- 
tains, to  approach  nearer  the  silence  and  sublimity  of  the 
Heavens.    This  purity,  this  calmness,  this  snUimity,  thissi 


Msoiden.  ITS 

iMce^  that  allowsrthe  still  small  voiet  of  6od  to fpesfcaad 
beiieardby^fhe  Boul^and  whiofa^.we  leel  tckib^4iiech«rac(er 
of  the  HeaniieDh-«-tbe  sky^-^the  ether;  ?an<Mb  teecfaing  touB 
Alt<>ireceSves  the  name  of  HeaTen^i    Yarioiis  sin^  natioM 

have^made  the  niUimity  of  dfae  moa&tains^  that  lift  up  their 
h^ds  io  the  Hearens^tbe  place  of  their  worship*  The  lai* 
dlan  t)ofaits  to  the  lofty,  summit  -as  the  altar  and>  totipleiof  hh 
MaiHteu,  (Manmtto>;  aad  theiGneeian'  placed  his  gcds  on  the 
l^theresA  top  of  mount  Olympus.  -  irhe<v^ry  word'^eurtmus,'* 
which  signifies  not  only  the  sky,  but  also  God,  the  SaUilney 
the  Invisible,  an  exalted  coQdiHon,,  $e^axs  tp  me  to  bemost 
properly  derived. from  "qrosy  a  pjountain,  an  exfjtccl  place. 
"Caelum,"'  the  Latin  word  for  sky,  and  "celestis,"  (whence 
#nt-eeleBtial,)»ite  adjective,  are' used  also  tio  denote  supreme 
b^pniesTb,  mental  happiiie8S,.the  dime,  the  .triie,  the  pure^ 
*»£>\Basit^iatoci  6uranou,"inay  be  translated-  i^eoer,  the  kin^ 
doitiof  thein'visible,  of  the  spirituat,  instead:  of  ^kingdom  of 
Heaven^'^  For  Heaven^  (in  thh  material^  the  sky^)  inrtbealh 
strait)' signifies  all  that. is  pure,  calm,  sublime  and  infinite  in 
the  soul.  As  Heaven  arches  above  the  earth,  so  does  this 
high  and  pure  state  of  the  soul  rise  above  worldly  passion  and 
earthly  interests.  As  the  glorious  vault  above  glows  the 
brighter  to  our  eye  when  darkness  shrouds  the  earth,  so  the 
Heaven  within  beconiesr  more  clearly  discdrntble,  as  the  nox- 
ious vapors  of  earthly  life  disappear,  as  worldly  cares  and 
passions  die vHhihlis,  iirid  earthlyattractfotii'fkde  tiway.^  'As 
the  sublimity  of  the  firmament  most  strikinglyftripress^^  it- 
self upon  oqrihinds  In  the  deepest 'silence,' so '  '  " 

*i..      I    ill!     ;-.•..  ■      ..        ...      t--    ...  .        •    .      /  .       !      -  •    .^. 

^^ In  sweet !sSence4yfthe^ mind-    '•*    .//j 
I'OnrOodaiidthere/Our  Heaven  war  find.'''    .    : 

These  two  signifioaiienaiof  Heaven,  the';lnaterial.and  the 
abstract,  are  too  often  confounded.  The  sublime  beautv  of 
the  material .  Heavens^-tt4n  bther  wonls,  df  the^akjry  or  anv^— 
with  its  glowing  Worlds,  oaryying  t^e  tnmi  hi  intor^tha  ii^fini ty 
of  spac^-as  ^y  adi  in-  their  idistanl  aad  still  moroi  blatant 
courses^  while  it  Excites  in  ua*  those  cairn  and  hdy  ieelinn 
which  make  the  spiriVs  heaven,/8eeraa  tons  a£ttdwaiUaff 
pla^iblr  Deilyw<«  We:  ate  ido.apt  to  forgety  When 'minted 
with  man  and  his  present  imperfecikMis^  that  13od  is  acting  in 
and  with  .this  mysterious  mankind,  andi  regard  fcinv  as :  eaisting 
only  in  those  fields  of  azure  purity  above.  We  forget  that  he 
is  everywhere,  and  that  no  place  can  be  found  in  the  infinity 
of  space  to  which  his  peculiar  presence  is  confined*  He  is  not 
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Mtly  pment  among  tlioce  sUurnr  orbs  that  roll  through  die 
infinite  ether,  bat  on  our  own  little  planet  does  he  manififist 
htmseU^  in  aunshitae,  in  tree,  in  verdure,  in  lau^iing  stream, 
soft  air  and  rolling  ocean,  and  most  especially  in  [the  had 
and  lord  of  earth-^in  man,  made  in  his  own  ims^.  To  us  in- 
deed hels  moat  particularly  yinble  in  our  own  souls.  The  hu- 
man ^oul  is  his  most  glorious  temple,  and  there  is  he  more 
directly  present  to  us.  The  more  we  know  ourselves,  and 
consequently  know  God  and  his  creation,  the  more  we  shall 
find  that 

^The  mind  is  its  own  palace. 

And  makes  a  heaven  of  hell — a  hell  of  heaven." 

I  would  thus  endeavor' to  diecountenanoe  the  fibe  notion 
of  a  material  and  future  Heaven,  distinct  from  that  Heaven 
of  peace,  purity  and  love  within  the  soul.  Heaven  knows  no 
place  nor  time:  it  is  everywhere — ^it  is  now,  and  esdsts  in  the 
real  present  salvation  and  God's  pre^nce  in  the  sod. 

J.  a. 


ONE  EVENING.    Uhlakd. 

Now— as  though  nouoht  had  hq>pened— all  is  still; 

Silent  the  bdl  and  nushed  the  solemn  strain. 
My  heart  grows  light,  my  eyes  more  freely  fill, 

since,  borne  by  pious  hands,  she  in  the  grave  hath  Iaitt» 
While  yet  within  the  house  that  coffin  lay, 

I  knew  not  where  to  seek  my  heart's  best  fiieod— 
She  seemed  to  me  somewhere  with  moumfid  mien. 

Homeless,  to  hover,  earth  and  heaven  between. 

The  evening  sun  blazed  fortb— I  sought  the  shade, 

And  gazed  fitir  down  upon  the  meadow's  green; 
.  On  the  bright  lawn  methought  two  children  played, 

Bkxxning,  as  we  had  bloomed  m  youth's  gay  scene. 
The  sun  went  down— -gray  eveninff  spread  her  veil— 

Fledare  the  visions  now,and  damness  clothes  the  lawn-* 
1  lift  my  eyes,  and  the  richevening^ld 

And  all  my  joy,  on  high  in  asmre  redms,  behold. 


IndicaiionM0--''^8ira^  Thoughu.  VI* 


INDICATIOMS. 

.  8tka,W8  shew  which  way  the  wind  blowi..  Small  eiDeuno- 
stances  indicate  the  state  of  popular  belief  and  feeling  morflf 
truly,  than  they  can  be.  ascertained  by  elaborate  inquiry. 
Thus,,  while  two  thirds  or  more  of  the  Christian  worfdare 
professed  Trinitarians,  we  oooteionallv  find  a  complaint  like 
Ihis3  ^In  our  earljr  days  we  ware  in  the  habit  of  hearing  the 
Nioene  creed  read  ni  th^  mornings  and  the  Apostles'  in  the  af- 
ternoon of  every  d«r.  Was  this  custom  local,  or  has  it 
once  beengeneral  and  discontinued  of  lateP  The  sstane  pa* 
pcnr  in  which  the  above  is  focmd,  contains  a  Ions  article  upoD 
the  use  of  the  Nicene  creed,  the  object  of  whicn  is  to  restore 
the  same  to  the  conspicuous  positaoH  that,  it  was  once  madc^ 
to  bold  in  the  Episoopal  services.  The  writer  asks-*^  Whjr 
is  that  creed  read  in  church  so  seldoml^'  We  will  answer* 
Because  comparatively  few  persons  MiBve  it  The  miyon^ 
of  almost  every  Episcopal  society  silently  Pf  ^fcr  to  keep  it  out 
0Csi|[ht*  It  expresses  the  doctrme  of  the  Trinitjr  in  too  bald^ 
tooimoredible  a  form*  '  The  Apostles'  creed,  which  is  truly  a 
CbriMian  creed,  suits  them. better. 

.  This  bet  we  re^rd  as  among  the  many  indubitable  proofs 
that  a  qjiiet  revolution  is  going  on  in  the  Ghristiaik  churches, 
th<)  results  of  which,  whenever  they  develop  themselves,  will 
very  much  astonish  those,  who  are  half  asleep*  x* 


STRAY  THOUGHTS 


!•  State  €f  Religum  now. 

Thx  majority  of  taen  have  never  been  deeply  religions,  in 
any  age  or  country.  I  grant  them  bravery,  industry,  love  of 
country,  attachment  to  their  families.  But  religion,  that  power 
which  confirms  while  itsoftensyolervates  while  it  humbles,  has 
never  belonged  to  the  mass  of  men*  They  have  sden  Grod 
by  reflection,  afar  o%  at  remote  intervals.  They  have  not 
lived  near  him  daily,  and  seen  him  face  to  fiu^e.  To  them 
Ftol's  word,  ^  God  dwelleth  in  you,"  is  but  a  poor  figure  of 
speech*  Hence  every  where  religion  is  shewn  by  its  sipu 
rather  than  its  jfrooff^    Men  talk  of  the  earthquake,  the  wmdf 
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and  the  fire,  but  the  still  small  voice  they  reck  not  ofL  Hen 
measure  tfie  deepness,  and  po^er  of  the  religious  sentiment 
by  festivals  and  temples.  Foolish  men!  Did  religion  really 
dw«U  in  yoot  eaekday  would  be  a  fastiirBl,  your  som  di»  tem- 
ple. 

.  We  are  told  reUgion  takes  a  deep,  strong  hold  ef  our  na- 
tion, and  as  aptoof  it  10  saki, ^Look  yb«,howTeady  they  »% 
to  build  churches  and  fee  ministers;"'  Js  thitf  aOfi  OM  yoa 
this  religion  t  That  sentimevt  eomes  from  the  heart,  not  the 
purse*  In  these  days  the  oaflkof  mfn  make  publn  worship 
a  substitute  for  pivata  devtotion^  Vk»rious  sacrifices  and 
imputed  rqfkieousness  havie  altmys  ken  afkMi  of  the  pe<K 
pfoy  of  the  greater  part  of  the  obBciire^  and  the  honored^  ihe 
poor  and  the  ridi. 

At  tbia4}ay  the  masii  of  our  conntrymen' resemble  men  sid* 
ting  bound  at  the'  etrtranco  of  a  cave,  their  backs  lutaed  tb 
the  snn^  then:  faces  to  the  isolid  walls  of  ibliickness  that  eortend 
before  theml  Behind  them  are  men  passing,  and  businees  do^ 
inr;  the  remote  sun  casts  the  riMMiows  ofol^ts  with  a  dusky 
light,  before  these  patient  sittef s;  Ther  look  on  this  spoit  of 
shadows  and  take  intefest  therein  J  *  I'bey  ealt  it  life^mMf 
shout  when  it  seems  to  go  gaily  on.  •  They'  Aa^y  the ehidowi^ 
to  be  snbstAnees^  hope  that  hiore  Hgbt  \«ill  ray  o«t  6f  the  dark- 
ness; hot  they  nev^r  turn*  round  and  leokupon  the  son* 

L 

Noiseless  and  soft  falls  the  dew! 
No  eye  viewing  its  gentle  descent; 
:   ;Yetam.t^bq4r  , 

Half  closing, 
Softly  h' falls;  on  the  flower 
In  the  mom.^y  ai^  foil  blo^^i 

At  Its  heart  ' 
The  q^6kenin^  influence  Blesses. 

.  IL 

:  Thua,maideii)  descettdetb'ihe  spirit  frfprtffer, 
N^sclessly  fidltng  from  Ood, 
Toaehingtheh^art 
Fure4>eat]ng;, 
Sqftly  it  cometb;  quickening 
.  [t  lies  in  the  bosom,  '  . 

• .     Inspiring  moat  gladsbme  tomslhinTtkn,  - 

Life-givmg  and  wonderful  strength.  b. 
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UNION.    Frok  ths  German  of  Novalou 

Give  me  thy  hand  in  faithful  token 

That  thou  mj  friend  wilt  always  be  ^ 
Now  never  may  the  chain  be  broken, 

Which  links  my  heart  this  day  to  thee! 
One  place  of  prayer,  our  passions  stillinc — 

One  home,  where  pleasant  hours  shall  flee — 
One  jov,  our  bosoms  gently  thrilling — 

One  beaven,  at  last  for  thee  and  me! 


SHEPHERD»S  SUNDAY  SONG.    Uhland. 

'Tis  the  Lord's  day  indeed! 

On  the  broad  meadow  all  alone, 
I  hear  one  morning  bell's  deep  tone 

Die  fiir  o'er  hill  and  mead. 

In  prayer  I  bend  the  knee; 

O  sweet  devotion!  bliss  profound! 
Methinks  unseen  ones  throng  around, 

And  kneel  in  prayer  with  me. 

Silence  o'er  hill  and  mead! 

The  skies  so  solemn,  still  and  bright. 
Heaven  seems  just  opening  to  the  sight, 

'Tb  the  Lord^s  day  indeed! 


THE  CHILD  IN  THE  CRADLE.    ScmLtuu 

Happt  infant!  in  thy  cradle 
Endless  space  thou  seemst  to  see; 

Be  a  man,  and  all  creation 
Is  not  wide  enough  for  thee. 


ANTICIPATION  and  REAUTY.    Ib. 

Youth,  with  thousand-masted  vessel 
Ploughs  the  sea  at  mornings  lig^t; 

Age,  in  shattered  skiff  escafimg. 
Calmly  drifts  to  port  at  night. 

Vol.  Vm— i8. 
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MONTHLY  RECORD. 

FOR  DBOBMBEB,  1840. 

BETHEL  AND  SABBATH   CONVENTION- 

A  Convention  has  been  held  in  our  city  during  the  last 
month,  with  the  view  of  making  an  effort  to  change  the  cos- 
torn  of  travelling  on  the  Sabbath  upon  the  Western  waters. 
It  was  called  by  the  friends  of  the  Bethel  cause  with  primary 
reference  to  the  influence  of  the  present  custom  upon  the 
boatmen,  and  secondarily  to  the  wider  efl^ects  of  this  cos* 
torn  upon  the  country  at  large.  At  present  bouts  come  and 
go,  land  and  depart,  load  and  unload  on  the  Sabbath  very 
much  as  on  any  other  day,  upon  all  our  great  streams  and 
canals,  and  coaches  run  as  usual  on  our  roads.  The  hands 
engaged  in  these  boats  and  coaches,  have  consequently  but 
few  if  any  days  of  rest,  few  if  any  opportunities  for  religious 
and  moral  culture.  Can  no  reform  be  made  in  this  custom? 
Is  all  this  travelling,  lading  and  unlading,  coming  and  going 
on  this  day  necessary?  Do  the  highest  interests  of  the  coun- 
try demand  that  the  portion  of  time  usually  consecrated 
among  us  as  a  holy  season,  should  be  thus  by  so  large  a  mul- 
titude of  river  and  canal  boatmen,  captains,  drivers,  travel- 
lers, &c.  made  common  time,  and  spent  in  common  occnpa* 
tions?  What  are  the  duties  of  owners  of  boats  and  stages, 
shippers,  merchants,  travellers,  and  the  community  at  large, 
upon  this  matter?  What  are  the  rights  of  captains,  pilots, 
boatmen,  in  this  relation?  Is  it  right,  is  it  practicable  in  a 
word  to  change  the  prevalent  custom  of  travelling  on  the  Sab- 
bath upon  our  Western  waters  and  roads?  Those  were  the 
questions  submitted  to  the  Convention.  Resolutions  were 
adopted  strongly  recommending  the  proposed  reform  on  the 
grounds  of  duty  and  expediency;  Reports  were  prepared  for 
circulation  among  the  religious  people  of  all  classes;  and  the 
Convention  adjourned,  havmg  resolved  that  during  the  coming 
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year  attempts  should  be  made  to  produce  a  thorough  consi- 
aeration  and  discussion  of  the  various  religious,  social  and 
economical  questions  involved  in  the  proposed  change,  and 
that  another  Convention  should  be  held  the  next  autumn  in 
Cincinnati,  to  carry  on  the  movements.  We  propQse  to  make 
a  few  remarks  upon  one  part  of  the  subject. 

We  doubt  whether  the  position  assumed,  as  to  the  ground 
upon  which  this  reform  should  be  based,  is  tenable;  at  least 
we  doubt  whether  it  is  either  ri^ht  or  wise  to  assume  this  po- 
sition.   Almost  without  exception,  the  speakers  in  the  Con- 
vention agreed  that  the  prevalent  custom  must  be  emphati- 
cally and  pointedly  denounced  as  a  breach  of  the  fourth  com- 
mandment; that  the  judgment  of  churches  and  ecclesiastical 
bodies  should  be  fulminated  against  it ;  that  the  public  conscience 
must  be  directed  with  unsparing  condemnation  against  any 
and  all  who  violate,  or  cause  others  to  violate  the  sacred  day; 
that,  in  the  words  of  one  speaker,''  the  Sabbath  breaker  should 
be  considered  guilty  like  the  thief  or  the  liar,  and  should  feel 
that  the  thunders  of  Sinai  were  around  his  head."    Now  we 
feel  confident  that  an  attempt,  begun  in  this  spirit,  will  array 
against  it  a  mass  of  prejudice  anaopposition,  which  must  to 
a  great  degree  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  movers  in  this  reform. 
The  time  has  passed  when  the  community  will  bear  this  kind 
of  domineering  tone  from  the  mouths  of  priests.    Men  of  self- 
respect  feel,  and  justly  feel,  that  frail  fellow-mortals  must  not 
be  tolerated  in  these  claims  of  being  the  infallible  leaders  of 
public  conscience.    If  we  wish  really  to  do  society  good,  and 
persuade  men   that  this  custom   is  wrong  and  hurtful,  we 
should  not  begin  with  reproach.     The  tone  of  condemnation 
is  to  be  assumed  late,  if  at  all,  in  all  reforms,  and  never  until 
from  full  discussion  the  reason  of  all  who  are  fair-minded  is 
satisfied.    Surely  this  time  has  not  yet  arrived  as  regards  the 
Sabbath  reform.    The  custom  on  the  Western  waters  has 
grown  out  of  the  general  stir  and  movement  of  a  rapidly 
rising  country;  and  thousands  have  no  scruples  as  to  travel- 
ling on  this  day,  or  using  the  time  of  others  to  aid  them  for- 
ward, for  the  reason  that  it  is  customary.     Changes  in  the 
habits    of  people  are  not  at  once  introduced;  and  justice 
and  prudence  equally  prescribe  a  moderate  and  considerate 
tone  in  those  who  would  commence  the  chapge.    For  our- 
selves, we  think  that  if  a  hue-and-cry  could  by  possibility  be 
gotup  of  uncompromising  censure  against  so-called  "Sa^oath 
breakers,"  with  the  stern,  persecuting,  spying  and  scandalous 
feeling  which  must  accompany  it,  greater  evils  wouli  be  pro- 
duced than  arise  from  the  existing  custom.    The  aid  Puritan 
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spirit  was  good  in  its  day;  but  it  is  wholly  discordant  with 
our  time  and  land.  Confidently  we  predict  that  any  attempt 
to  awaken  this  tyranny  of  a  public  opinion,  trained  and  dis- 
ciplined to  condemn  any  and  every  one,  without  regard  to 
his  condition  or  circumstances,  who  travels  on  the  Sabbath, 
will  displease  the  charitable  while  it  disgusts  the  free,  and 
unite  in  strange  alliance  against  this  reform,  the  wise  and  the 
worldly,  while  a  formal  and  insincere  respect  for  the  day  will 
be  produced  in  the  timid.  Let  our  reformers  assume  then  a 
dif!erent{position. 

The  ground  on  which  we  would  base  the  proposed  refonn 
is  this.  Shippers,  travellers,  owners  and  masters  of  boats  and 
coaches,  who  are  accessory  to  the  nedect  of  a  day  set  apart 
by  the  conscience  of  our  country  for  holy  uses,  must  employ 
the  time  and  labor  of  boatmen  and  coachmen.  Now  nave 
not  these  men  the  very  same  right  to  avail  themselves  of 
opportunities  for  spiritual  improvement,  which  all  other 
classes  have  and  exercise?  If  so — and  of  course  the  answer 
must  be  eiven  in  the  affirmative — then  we  have  no  right  to 
deprive  tnem  of  time  and  privileges  justly  theirs.  It  is  no 
answer  to  say  that  these  men  freely  entered  upon  a  life  which 
involves  the  sacrifice  of  the  days  enjoyed  by  Others  for  rest 
and  religious  culture;  that  they  are  paid  for  the  time,  Asc.; 
that  they  can  leave  their  occupations  when  they  will.  It  is 
scarcely  true  of  the  individual  men  now  en^ed  on  oar  rn 
vers,  canals  and  roads;  for  a  certain  necessity  doubtless  led 
them  into  their  present  situations,  and  they  to  a  con^era- 
ble  degree  are  dependent  upon  the  will  of  their  employers. 
But,  granting  it  to  be  true  of  them,  considered  separately,  h 
evidently  is  not  true  of  the  class;  for  somebody  must  take 
these  situations.  In  our  state  of  society,  those  whom  need 
compels  to  take  them,  are  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  subject 
to  the  will  of  employers;  and  now,  to  come  to  toe  point,  the 
custom  which  society  establishes  will  determine  whether  tiiese 
employers  shall  work  their  hands  or  not  on  the  Sabbath;  and 
•acnone  of  us  by  his  own  conduct  aids  to  establish  tiiis  cus- 
tom. The  responsibility  of  depriving  boatmen,  canal-men, 
stage  drivers,  &c.,  of  opportunities  for  religbus  and  moral 
^Iture,  thus  is  brought  home  to  each  man  in  the  community. 
Bise  the  reform  upon  this  simple  question:  «*  Has  any  man 
a  r^jht  to  deprive  his  brother  of  his  rights  to  avail  himself  of 
opportunities  for  spiritual  improvementf*  This  is  strong 
ground^  indisputable  ffiound.  The  considerations  it  involves 
appeal  U  every  one^s  heart  as  a  man  and  a  Christian. 

w.  B«  c. 
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Thib  anniversary  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  during  the 
lastmontht  was  well  attended:  wd  we  rejoice  to  see  the  zeal 
with  which  our  friends  are  carrying  out  their  benevolent  pur- 
poses. The  demand  which  they  have  lately  made  upon  the 
religious  public  for  contributions,  to  aid  them  in  supplying 
t(ie  poor  in  the  city  and  neighborhood,  and  the  boatmen  on 
our  rivers  with  bibIea,shouId  be  promptly  responded  to.  This 
is  an  enterprize,  ta  which  all  denominatioris  may  heartily  uniien 
Jealoi»ies  and  misunderstandings,  bigotry  and  pretended  in- 
fallibility, so  afflict  society  with  the  curse  of  sectarianism, 
ttiat  we  may  well  rejoice  whenever  an  opportunity  is  af- 
forded of  co-operation  and  sympathy.  A  six-pence  held  near 
the  eye  will  eclipse  the  sun;  and  so  our  petty  theological  dog- 
mas, may  so  fix  our  attention  as  to  blmd  us  to  the  infinite 
world  of  religious  truth  and  feeling,  which  enlightens  us  all 
in  common.  Strange !  that  with  the  bible  before  tnem,  equally 
accepted  by  all  believers  in  revelation,  as  their  standard  of 
faith,  men  can  still  look  askance  at  each  other,  and  withhold 
their  right  hands  of  fellowship,  because  their  several  interpre- 
tations of  the  Word  do  not  agree.  By  what  authority  does 
one  claim  the  right  to  be  the  judge  ot  his  brother  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  me  Bible?  Smith,  the  Mormon,  pretended  to 
have  a  white  stone,  which  guided  him  to  an  infallible  under- 
standing of  the  book  of  his  prophet.  But  which  leader  of  a 
sect  among  us  T^ill  assert  a  similar  prerogative?  Will  any 
Episcopalian,  or  Methodist,  or  Presbyterian,  or  Baptist,  rise 
up  before  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  and  cry — ^^  Listen! 
ye  people:  all  wisdom  is  mine.  I  am  .the  inspired  interpreter 
of  me  insphred  word.  Come  then  to  the  light.''  Such  arro- 
gant claims  would  answer  themselves.  On.  this  common 
{ground  of  the  Bible  we  meet  as  equals.  Shame  on  any  here- 
siarch  and  schismatic,  that  would  attempt  to  produce  divi- 
sion where  we  can  be  thus  holily  united.  We  rejoice  to  see 
that  our  friends  of  the  Young  Men's  Bible  Society  have 
adopted  this  principle  of  Christian  union*  They  are  follow- 
ing out  the  example  of  all  Europe  and  America  in  seeking  as 
they  have  done  to  rally  all  denominations  in  this  cause,  l^ey 
did  well  in  making  the  clergymen  of  all  sects  ex  officio  Mana- 
gers of  their  Society,  w.  H.  c 
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Mlled  for  boMoid^cry  has  been  got  up  miiist  one,  whom  we 
believe  to  be  quite  as  pure  in  purpose  and  sound  in  judgment^ 
as  most  6f  his  opponents;  and  we  hare  ixo  idea  of  srtanding 

auietlr  by  without  a  word  of  protest.  More  than  that,  we 
bink  that  Mr.  Brownson  has  discussed  with  uncommon  abi- 
litv  questions  which  ought  to  be  calmly,  fullv,  and  on  all 
sides  considered.  For  ourselves,  thougn  we  by  no  means 
agree  with  him  in  aH  his  opinions,^  we  thank  hhn,  thai  he  has 
led  us  to  some  views  of  truth,  which  we  have  not  seen  stated 
so  forcibly  elsewhere*  We  wish  our  friends,  who  disapprove 
of  our  course,  would  read  him  for  themselves  Ther  ot:^t 
in  justice  to  hear  before  the^  condemn.  They  would  then, 
we  doubt  not,  confess  that  this  man  whom  they  have  beea 
taught  thus  to  dread,  is  nowise  a  fool  or  a  villain,  but  really 
a  person  possessed  of  quite  an  averace  share  of  philanthropy, 
information  and  shrewdness.  But  Mr.  Brownson  can  defend 
himself.  One  thing,  friends,  we  would  have  you  fully  under- 
stand: We  became  editors  of  this  periodic^,  supposmg  our- 
selves to  be  freemen,  and  the  Western  Messenger  an  or 
of  Freedom;  and,  no  long  a»  we  continue  editors,  we s 
assorecHy  act  on  this  supporition.  w.  &  c 


THE  OHRISTIAN  LAYMAN. 

A  VKKV  clear  discussion  of  the  arj^ments  agamst  the  doe- 
trine  of  the  Trihity  and  the  theolMical  dogmas  growing  out 
of  it,  may  be  found  in  this  book.  We  stroudy  aihrise  all  who 
are  interested  in  such  subjects  to  purchase  me  volume,  whtch 
may  be  found  at  Mr.  Jamas',  Pearl  Su 


UNITARIAN  CHURCH. 

Wb  are^eased  to  leam  ^t  the  Truirtees  of  thisdenomi- 
nationof  Christians  have  succeeded  in  purehasittg  a  site  £«*  a 
WW  CSinrch,  and  that  measures  will  soon  be  taken  for  the 
erection  of  such  a  building  as  their  numbers  and  importance 
aeem  to  demand.  The  spot  selected  is  on  the  comer  of  Lock 
and  Burnet  Sts.,  neaily  opposite  the  residence  of  Mir.  &  W. 
€adwelU-(SvBacuia  £«) 


THE 

WESTERN  MESSENGER. 

IDtotAtlOi  to  Btligum  otibf  Cittratttrt. 
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FB.OM    UOINO. 


iBoN,  the  sixth,  had  enriched  his  palace  with  all  the  won- 
ders  that  wealth  could  purchase.  Richest  tapestries,  woven 
with  the  histories  of  all  ages  and  people,  covered  the  walls. 
Bas-reliefs,  symbolizing  the  grand  truths  which  the  wise  of 
every  time  had  discovered,  filled  up  the  cornices  of  the  apart- 
ments. The  great  men  of  the  race  occupied  appropriate 
niches;  and,  while  the  roofs  represented  the  starry  constel- 
lations, the  floors  were  inlaid  with  minerals  from  each  region 
of  the  earth.  In  exquisite  wax-work,  plants,  and  flowers, 
and  fruits  of  various  climes,  vied  with  their  verdant  and  bril- 
liant originals;  tribes  of  animals,  with  attitudes  and  looks  of 
life,  stood  solitary  or  in  groups;  and,  in  the  order  of  succes^ve 
discoveries,  were  arranged  the  useful  inventions  by  which  man 
has  taught  the  powers  of  nature  to  be  his  ministers.  When 
this  magnificent  world  in  miniature  was  completed,  it  was 
thrown  liberally  open  for  all  people  to  visit,  as  they  would; 
and  month  after  month,  multitudes  roiled  their  living  flood 
thitough  the  royal  galleries.  Curious  and  instructive  was  it  to 
notice  the  behaviour  of  these  different  visitres. 

Some  there  were,  who  seemed  overwhelmed  with  the  end- 
less length  of  the  galleries  opening  before  then»^  and  quite  in- 
V0L.VIII.— 49. 
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different  to  the  wonders  around.  Their  desire  was  to  know 
what  was  in  the  rooms  beyond.  Their  gaze  was  ever  for- 
ward; and  in  eager  haste  they  crowded  and  jostled  those  who 
busied  themselves  with  the  curiosities.  In  vast  expectation 
of  some  grander  sight  in  the  distance,  they  could  not  narrow 
their  minds  to  the  near  contemplation  of  separate  objects. 
Unfortunately  they  overlooked  the  fact  that  each  room  was 
intended  as  a  preparation  for  the  one  next  opened;  so  that 
when  they  did  attempt  occasionally  to  comprehend  what  was 
around^  all  seenrod  involved  ip  inextmaMeooafusfon.  A  few 
of  these  attempted  to  r«Kirn)  but  the  rushing  multitudes  pre* 
vented;  and  then,  with  late  found  wisdom,  they  set  themselves 
intently  to  observe  what  wa?*  nearest,  that  they  might  lose 
no  more. 

Others,  on  the  contrar)%  stopf)ed  in  delighted  astonishment 
betide  some  beautiful  specimen  of  art  or  of  nature,  which  at- 
tracted their  first  regard;  and  could  be  drawn  away  only 
by  the  principles  of  the  moving  mass,  who  carried  them  on- 
ward, notwithstanding  their  struggles  to  remain.  But  in  vain 
were  they  swept  throusb  the  wonderous  apartments.  Their 
eves  still  strained  bad  to  catch  one  more  glimpse  of  the 
cherished  form;  and  when  at  last  it  was  lost  in  the  dim  per- 
spective, all  was  a  dull  uninteresting  blank;  and  the  bustling 
curious  csowds  excited  only  their  amazement  and  disgust. 

Another  class  ran  to  end  fro,  dizzied  with  the  excitement 
of  ever  new  sights.  With  eager  and  passionate  glances, 
shouting  to  eacfi  other,  and  hurrying  from  object  to  object, 
they  caught  hasty  glimpses,  saw  nothing,  forgot  every  thing; 
and  at  the  end  of  a  feverish  and  fatiguing  walk,  their  minds 
were  distracted,  unsettled  and  empty. 

Again,  there  were  peevish  and  dull  persons  passing  sluff- 
gishly  on,  as  they  were  borne  by  the  living  tide;  drowsily 
contemplating  the  roofs,  the  walls,  the  statues,  the  alcoves; 
bur  nothing  seemed  to  awaken  their  attention;  their  move- 
ments were  lagging  and  slow;  and  many  were  the  hard  wor4s 
they  received  from  the  interested  seekers,  whose  progress  they  . 
hindered. 

Some  seemed  intent  upon  a  few  minute  particulars,  and 
went  prying  about,  till  they  found  an  object  which  struck 
their  whimsical  fancy,  and  neglecting  all  else,  they  devoted 
their  powers  to  this  alone*  Deaf  to  expressions  of  admira- 
tion, insensible  to  what  attracted  their  fellows,  they  bent  a 
onicroBcopic  observation  upon  trifles,  whose  real  worth  con- 
sisted in  their  relations  to  the  grand  whole*    They  saw  not 
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Iherefore  tne  connexion  between  the  various  apartments,  and 
learned  nothing  from  the  progressive  developemenjt  of  all 
branches  of  science  and  art. 

The  larger  portion  of  visiters,  however,  followed  quite  a 
different  course.  By  sympathy  they  seemed  all  drawn  at 
once  to  the  study  of  the  same  object;  though  it  might  be 
clearly  seen  that  very  often  thifl  was  one  of  wholly  secondary 
importance.  The  confusion  thus  produced  was  intolerable* 
Screaming,  pushing,  hot  nnd  hurried,  or  fixed  in  dense,  stupid 
phalanxes,  they  clustered  round  the  favorite  curiosity,  over- 
looking hundreds  of  greater  wonders,  and  wholly  insensible 
to  the  peculiar  lessson  which,  from  its  relative  position,  it 
was  intended  to  teach. 

But  ever  and  anon  came,  alone  or  in  small  groups,  men 
who  knew  how  to  use  aright  the^rand  privileges  which  were 
offered  to  them  by  the  munificent  Man.  With  calm,  capucious 
glance  they  surveyed  each  apartment  as  they  entered;  and, 
from  the  constellations  in  the  roof,  the  pictured  forms,  the 
bas-reliefs,  the  statues  in  the  niches,  divined  the  end  which 
each  was  intended  to  answer.  Thus  a  beautiful  order  opened 
ever  more  and  more  clearly  before  them;  and  by  instinctive 
impulse,  or  some  latent  attraction,  they  were  drawn  to  the 
central  and  important  object  in  every  room.  Fully  survey- 
ing this,  they  found  a  clue  to  all  the  details  ranged  around  it; 
and  with  steadv  and  deliberate  progress  embraced  in  their 
regard  the  whole. 

Oh  friends!  To-day  is  opened  the  pnlace  of  the  universe- 
Shall  we  be  castle-builders  and  weavers  of  romance  in  the 
opening  future;  shall  we  fondly  and  foolishly  mourn  for  the 
past;  snail  we  fritter  away  our  powers  in  superficial  bustle, 
exhausting  and  fruitless;  shull  we  slothfully  cast  lack-lustre 
^yes  on  the  glorious  present;  shall  we  become  absorbed  in 
our  own  petty  notions;  shall  we  join  in  the  capricious  pur- 
suits of  popular  agitations;  or  shall  we  with  humble,  earnest, 
brave  and  hopeful  hearts,  learn  from  the  hours  the  crand  re- 
velations which  God  ever  gives  to  the  wise  and  the  faithful! 
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RELATION  OP  THE  BIBLE  TO  THE  SOUL. 

(concluded  from  the  E16HTR  NUMBER,  PAGE  S40.) 

But  if  the  Bible  is  not  a  master  of  the  sool,  and  is  not  so* 
perior  to  reason  and  conscience,  it  sustains  the  relation  of 
teacher.  Yet  it  teaches  in  no  formal  method.  It  does  not 
teach  men  by  pouring  certain  abstract  doctrines  into  all 
minds:  still  less  is  it  ^y  casting  all  souls  anew  in  the  same 
mould,  destroying  individual  action  and  individual  peculiari- 
ties. Nor  does  it  instruct  by  cultivating  merely  a  single  fac* 
ulty,  while  all  the  rest  are  left  to  sleep,  and  that  is  ren* 
dered  preternaturally  acute.  Far  different  from  this  is  the 
method  of  the  New  Testament.  It  teaches  by  arousing  the 
soul — ^awakening  all  its  noblest  powers,  and  exciting  them  to 
free,  earnest  action,  each  in  its  own  sphere.  It  reveals  the 
true  idea  of  a  man,  the  divine  man,  man  as  he  should  be — 
tells  him  of  his  noble  nature — the  image  of  God.  It  sets  be- 
fore him  the  noblest  aim — ^^Be  perfect  as  God.'^  It  assures 
him  that  if  with  free  spirit  he  contemplates  the  image  of  God, 
reflected  in  Jesus,  he  shall  be  changed  into  the  same  image, 
informed  by  the  same  spirit,  and  pass  from  one  stage  of  spi* 
ritual  glory  to  another  still  higher.  In  this  manner  it  seeks 
to  renew  the  primitive  likeness  of  God  in  the  soul — to  com- 

Elete  the  man — bring  him  to  the  fulness  of  Christ — making 
im  one  with  God,  so  that  he  shall  think  God's  thoughts,  feel 
God's  sentiments,  and  live  God's  will. 

The  New  Testament  is  to  us  what  the  teacher  is  to  the 
child.  It  reveals  to  us  the  truths,  we  ourselves  might,  per- 
haps, discover  at  a  more  advanced  stage  of  progress.  Thus 
it  anticipates  experience,  and  gives  us  the  truln  at  our  first 
setting-out  in  life.  A  teacher  can  never  do  more  than  quicken 
the  spirit,  and  hasten  the  time  when  the  expanded  soul  shall 
act  freely  and  right.  The  father  leads  his  boy  by  the  hand 
until  he  can  walk  alone:  he  would  learn  to  walk  without  this 
aid,  but  at  a  later  age. 

Now  it  has  ever  been  the  office  of  great  minds  to  instruct 
men  of  humble  powers.  Some  great  genius  rises  up,  and  with 
his  far-reachinpr  eye  sees  what  others  do  not  dream  of.  He 
clothes  his  discourses  in  words  that  sound  mysterious  to  the 
unwonted  ear.  Some  few  minds,  only  less  than  his  own,  ac- 
cept of  his  teachings,  and  hand  them  down  to  others  less  gifted 
than  themselves,  who  in  their  turn  communicate  them  to  the 
multitude  of  men.    Thus  the  truth  which  none  but  a  genius 
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^ould  discover,  soon  becomes  the  property  of  the  wise  and 
learned — next  the  common  possesmotKn  all  men.  This  takes 
place  in  all  science  and  in  every  art«  Those  who  make  the 
great  discoveries  are  looked  on  as  inspired  men^--*commission-' 
ed  by  the  gods  to  make  a  revelation  to  the  world.  They  are 
justly  called  inspired^  for  they  are  possessed  with  a  large  por* 
tion  of  the  spirit  that  is  in  all  men^enabling  others  to  com- 
prehend the  new  truth.  So  we  find  the  men  who  invented 
the  plough,  the  loom,  the  ship,  and  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
were  regarded  as  gods;  at  least  as  men  inspired  by  the  gods. 
Thus,  of  old  time,  the  eloquent  orator,  the  wise  legislator,  the 
prudent  counsellor  and  the  glowing  poet,  were  called  inspired 
men,  the  divinely  appointed  teachers  of  mankind.  Their 
words  were  treasured  as  holy  sayings,  the  very  words  of  God. 
Such  men,  in  part,  were  the  writers  of  the  Bible!  not  of  that 
only,  but  of  other  books  also,  deemed  holy  by  nations  who 
knew  not  Christ,  and  never  called  the  ineffable  spirit  by  the 
Hebrew  name,  Jehovah.  The  spirit  of  God  everywhere  re- 
veals itself;  and  though  perhaps  more  clearly  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament than  in  any  other  witness  of  equal  antiquity,  yet  God 
has  not  left  himself  without  witness  among  any  people.  The 
Indian,  the  Persian,  the  Egyptian  and  the  Greek,  had  each 
their  sacred  books,  which  were  to  them  in  a  lower  degree 
what  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  to  the  Jews.  Let  not  this 
be  taken  as  an  idle  assertion  uttered  at  random,  for  it  is  sanc- 
tioned by  the  high  authority  of  Paul,  who  could  quote  Gre- 
cian writers,  acknowledging  the  paternal  character  of  God  and 
the  divine  nature  of  man.  The  Heathen,  not  less  than  the  He- 
brews,  had  the  ^^schoolmaster  to  bring  them  to  Christianity." 
Now  it  happens  that  pupils  outgrpw  their  teachers.  Sinee 
they  start  at  their  outset  in  life  with  all  the  results  of  their 
teachers^  discoveries,  if  true  to  themselves,  they  will  go  be- 
yond their  old  masters — think  for  themselves, and  follow  truth 
wherever  she  may  lead.  This  takes  place  every  day  in  the 
sciences  and  arts.  One  learns  the  art  of  sailing  in  a  rude 
boat;  another  perfects  this  discovery  by  inventing  a  steam- 
ship. In  these  matters  no  man  is  afraid  or  ashamed  to  go  far- 
ther than  his  teachers,  though  they  were  inspired  men.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  laws  and  political  institutions.  Like  old 
garments  which  were  fine  in  their  day,  they  are  laid  aside 
when  their  end  is  answered.  No  man  wears  them  when 
worn  out,  from  respect  to  their  maker.  This  event  has  be- 
fallen many  portions  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  old  Hebrew 
writers  ran  and  were  glorified;  but  now  they  depart  and  leave 
the  race  for  other  feet*    Their  errand  is  accomplished.    But 
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tbeir  writings,  like  the  military  bridges  and  trenches  of  the 
old  Romans,  still  remain  interesting  objects  to  the  pains*taking 
antiquary  and  .diligent  scholaN  They  stilt  teach  wisdom,  in- 
spire faith  and  quicken  devotion.  Moses  was  a  sreat  man; 
one  of  the  greatest  to  whom  the  sun  has  ever  lent  Tight.  He 
was  a  prophetic  man;  he  looked  far  down  into  human  nature; 
far  onward  into  futurity*  His  laws  were  in  part  wise;  won- 
derful for  his  age:  so  they  took  a  deep  hold  on  the  world, 
and  have  fixed  their  roots  in  every  code  that  civilized  men 
obey  in  the  wide  globe*  But  it  is  only  the  true,  the  univer- 
sal, the  divine  part  of  them,  that  thus  extends  itself  and  still 
lives.  All  the  peculiar  institutions  of  his  system,  which  be- 
long to  the  mar^  Moses^  not  to  the  divine  idea  of  justice,  holi- 
ness and  love,  have  long  since  fallen  to  decay ;  the  ruin  has 
grown  ^een  with  age,  and  is  now  tenanted  by  Ignorance  and 
Superstition,  which  still  linger  about  the  tent  of  that  great 
man,  as  owls  and  bats,  who  cannot  bear  the  light,  seek  shel- 
ter in  rotten  trees  and  old  forsaken  buildings,  which  they 
leave  at  night-fall,  to  come  out  and  mourn  over  the  light  of 
the  world,  wishing  it  would  be  always  night,  for  their  day  is 
darkness,  and  their  power  vanishes  as  the  gray  morning 
dawns. 

Moses  has  been  the  world^s  teacher;  and,  as  has  been  said 
of  Jesus,  ^^  his  name  has  not  been  written,  but  ploughed  into 
its  history."  Now  we  are  not  subject  to  his  instructions;  for 
we  too  are  men,  and  have  seen  what  he  and  Solomon  desired 
to  see  and  saw  not.  He  was  a  worthy  schoolmaster,  and  has 
fitted  us  for  a  better  and  higher  instruction.  Why  appeal  to 
his  old  text-books,  as  if  they  were  the  limit  of  human  pro- 
gress? His  law  was  a  ^^  shadow  of  good  things  to  come:" 
why  grasp  at  the  shadow  when  they  have  come,  and  we  have 
embraced  the  substance?  The  Old  Testament  was  the  day« 
break ;  but  now  the  sun  has  risen,  why  should  we  still  stumble 
in  darkness,  not  knowing  whither  we  go? 

But  if  these  instructions  have  done  their  will;  if  the  Old 
Testament, — which  Paul  considered  imperfect  and  transi- 
tory,— ^a  law  of  sin  and  death, — has  been  superseded;  if  the 
teacher  of  babes  gave  i^ace  to  the  friend  of  man;  how  do  we 
know  that  the  New  Testament,  the  Gospel,  nay,  even  Chris- 
tianity itself,  shall  not  one  day  be  passed  by  and  forgotten^ 
having  prepared  the  way  for  a  more  beautiful  revelation  of 
the  divine  image  than  Jesus  himself?  In  Heaven  the  angeU 
need  no  Bible.  How  do  we  know  the  time  will  not  come, 
when  man  on  earth  shall  not  need  the  New  Testament,  having 
outgrown  even  that  teacher  also?    The  Word  ia  continually 
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becoming  dark:  shall  we  presome  to  say  it  can  never  assnme 
a  more  perfi^ct  form,  utter  deeper  truths,  nor  exert  a  mightier 
power  to  win  and  bless  man)  than  in  the  man  Christ  Jesust 
It  19  not  for  yon  and  me  to  set  limits  to  the  Infinite,  and  say 
to  Omnipotent  Wisdom,  ^^  hitherto  shalt  thou  oonie,  but  ao 
farther."  It  is  only  impious  Superstition  that  dares  fore- 
shorten God,  and  say  there  is.  for  man  no  higher  rerelation 
than  past  times  can  bring,  and  that  Infinity  is  exhausted. 

Doubtless  there  are  men  at  this  day  who  understand  Chris- 
tianity far  better  than  it  was  understood  by  its  teachers  in 
the  first  ages  of  our  era.  Writings  there  are  that  display  moire 
of  the  beauty  and  power  of  Christianity  than  even  the  burn- 
ing words  of  John  and  Paul.  At  that  time  Christianity  was 
in  its  swaddiine  bands, — laid  in  the  manger:  now  it  is,  ot 
least,  in  its  cradle,  but  by  no  means  fully  grown.  Man  will 
doubtless  go  on^  outgrowing  his  teachers;  and  Christianity  a 
thousand  years  hence,  will  be  very  different,  and  far  more 
perfect  than  at  this  day.  During  the  last  ten  centuries  it  has 
assumed  very  various  forms,  and  even  now  the  Christianity 
of  Christ  is  well  nigh  lost  amid  the  jar  of  the  world,  the  sub- 
tleties of  schools,  and  the  idolatry  of  sects.  These  things  are 
doubtless  to  perish  in  the  using— Qod  send  them  a  speedy  end: 
but  Christianity  itself,  in  its  essence,  can  never  pass  awav. 
The  Gospel  can  never  cease  to  be  a  teacher;  for  ail  its  teach- 
ings are  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  man.  Their  foundation  is 
God's  common  law  of  the  universe:  of  this  ^  one  jot  or  tittle 
shall  in  no  wise  fail."  There  is  nothing  of  Christianity  that 
can  ever  perish.  Its  idea  of  God,  of  man,  of  its  relation  be- 
tween them;  its  doctrine  of  man's  nature,  duty,  destination; 
of  God's  love,  that  broods  like  the  day  over  beast,  and  plant, 
and  man;  its  prophetic  prayers  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven 
on  earth;  its  divme  promises;  its  perfect  ideal  of  human  ex- 
cellence;— all  these  are  immortal  as  thought,  religion  and  God. 
They  have  always  been  in  the  world,  shining  though  more 
feebly  and  in  darkness,  and  while  a  heart  beats,  must  ever  be. 

It  is  a  striking  fact, that,  during  the  eighteen  hundred  years 
Christianity  has  been  proclaimed  in  the  world,  no  one  favs 
found  a  defect  or  a  fault  in  its  doctrines,  commands  or  pro- 
mises. For  eighteen  hundred  years  its  enemies  have  attacked 
it,  exhausting  all  the  weapons  learning  could  furnish,  or  wit 
devise.  The  philosopher  and  scoffer  have  wielded  their  arms 
ttgainst  it:  yet  not  the  smallest  feature  of  Christianitv  has  been 
defaced  in  this  warfare.  For  eighteen  centuries  tire  noUest 
souls  bom  into  the  world  of  time,  have  striven  in  their  hea- 
venward flight,  in  aspirations,  meditatmts  and  prayer:  yet 
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even  in  fancy*  or  the  rapt  hour  of  visionary  enthasiasm^  bare 
they  never  gone  beyond  the  plain  teaching  and  living  cha- 
racter of  that  Gallilean  peasant.    The  religion  he  brought  to 
light  still  stands,  fresh  as  at  first*    No  sign  of  decay  is  writ- 
ten on  it;  no  mark  of  age  appears:  it  lives  an  immortal 
youth.    Id  the  mean  time  the  opinions,  the  laws,  the  philoso- 
phies of  old  time,  have  fallen  heavily  to  the  ground.    New 
ones  have  arisen  from  century  to  century,  to  supply  their 
place,  and  live  a  brief  day.    Mankind  has  passed  on.    Thus 
the  lights  of  old  time,  like  the  lamps  in  the  street,  are  passed 
by,  diminished  by  the  distance,  and  gradually  lost  sight  of; 
while,  high  above  us,  like  the  eternal  stars,  whose  positions 
and  size  vary  not  with  the  world's  change  of  place,  Chris- 
tianity still  shines  with  mild  and  tranquil  light,  and  appears 
clearer  and  more  lovely  to  man  as  he  awakes  more  broadly 
from  his  dream,  and  is  refined  and  elevated  by  the  science 
and  culture  of  successive  ages.    Art  and  science  only  enable 
him  to  see  more  clearly  the  beauty  and  the  power  of  its 
teachings. 

There  are  famous  men  in  our  times.  How  many  will  be 
iieunous  ten  years  hence?  Very  few.  How  many  names  of 
popular  writers,  (at  this  ^ay  in  all  mouths,)  will  have  been 
neard  of  when  a  century  has  flown?  Not  one  of  a  hundred; 
and,  when  ten  centuries  have  passed  away,  scarce  one  writer 
will  stick  to  the  common  heart.  Society  continually  win- 
nows the  chafi*  from  the  wheat.  In  the  furnace  of  time  the 
dross  of  whole  Alexandrian  libraries  is  burned  up,  while  the 
fine  gold  passes  into  the  ages,  and  is  current  a  thousand  years 
hence  as  well  as  to-day.  It  knows  nothing  of  time  or  space: 
to  God's  truth  as  to  God,  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day, 
and  all  space  as  a  single  spot.  Now  let  it  be  considered  that 
through  eighteen  hundred  years  of  change,  downfall,  progress 
and  retreat,  war  and  peace,  the  shock  of  conflicting  nations, 
the  discovery  of  new  worlds,  the  voice  of  Christianity  has 
comedown  to  us  as  soft  and  gentle,  as  powerful  and  persua- 
sive, as  when  first  it  proclaimed  glad  tidings,  and  forced  un- 
willing  Pharisees  to  confess  that  voice  divine.  Its  melody 
floats'  over  every  civilized  land.  There  is  not  a  ploughman 
on  the  hills  of  New-England,  nor  a  babe  born  in  a  garret  of 
the  dirtiest  lane  of  the  filthiest  city  in  Europe,  whose  fate  is 
not  changed,  and  its  destiny  forecast  and  ameliorated  thereby. 
How  divme  must  be  that  voice  which  can  thus  penatrate  so 
many  centuries-— be  heard  in  so  many  lands,  and  welcomed 
by  so  many  hearts!  The  same  may  be  said  of  some  portions 
of  the  Old  TestamenU    Three  thousand  years,  that  are  pasl^ 
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have  not  silenced  the  truths  of  Moses,  David  and  Isaiah. 
Three  thousand  that  are  yet  to  come,  will  do  no  more.  They 
stand  like  the  exquisite  statues  and  temples  of  old  time^  to  be 
imitated,  not  surpassed;  while  the  errors  of  these  men  must 
be  forgotten. 

God  raises  up  prophetic  men:  they  teach  whole  centuries. 
Thetr  words  are  fresh  a  thousand  years,  because  they  are 
so  true.  The  error  which  clings  to  them  is  made  vital  by 
their  truth:  at  least,  all  human  error  is  separated  from  them^ 
and  the  divine  truth  still  lives.  So  has  it  been  with  Socrates, 
Homer,  Moses  and  Zoroaster.  Such  has  been  the  history  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Their  influence 
has  been  mighty,  sometimes  disastrous,  but  often  beneficent. 
Now  the  most  remarkable  of  all  these  prophetic  men  was  Je- 
8us  of  Nazareth.  He  foresaw  all;  others  since  his  time  have 
but  after-seen.  His  words  were  all  truth — the  words  of  ever- 
lasting life.  This  proves  they  were  from  God,  and  not  man-. 
So  all  in  Grod^s  likeness  will  receive  them.  Since  he  speaks 
God's  word,  it  is  plain  he  is  inspired  by  God's  spirit;  and  so 
are  all  who  utter  such  kindling  truths. 

Since  ihese  things  are  so,  it  is  plain  that  Christ  will  always 
teach — his  Gospel  be  an  eternal  text-book.  The  form  of 
Christianity  will  change,  to  suit  the  character  and  wants  of 
diflTerent  nations  and  ages.  Its  old  ordinances  and  syhfibols 
may  pass  away;  the  mythical- and  profane  stories  must  be 
separated  from  the  Gospel,  and  the  few  foolish  doctrines  of 
the  early  teachers  be  severed  from  the  inspiring  truthsof  Jesus, 
which*' are  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever:"  but 
the  essence  of  Christianity  can  never  change.  God  grant 
there  may  be  new  forms  of  Religion,  which  shall  take  a 
deeper  hold  of  the  soul;  that  voices  more  like  the  true  Word, 
shall  speak  to  the  spirit  of  man,  arousing  it  from  sloth,  quick- 
ening Its  aspirations  and  gtiiding  its  flight.  Remnants  of  su- 
perstition, folly,  Judaism,  Heathenism,  and  nameless  abomi- 
nations, still  cling  to  every  sect  which  clanns  the  Christian 
name,  ft  is  the  prayer  of  all  devout  hearts,  that  these  may 
soon  cetise,  and  living  men.  like  Jesus,  once  more  tempt  forth 
new  souls  to  a  kindred  life  of  truth,  and  holiness,  and  love. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  the  New  Testament  is  a  teacher  which 
the  world  can  never  outgrow.  But  yet,  like  other  teachers, 
the  Bible  has  sometimes  been  a  tyrant.  This  is  partly  the 
fault  of  the  pupils— partly  of  the  Book  itself.  The  Old  Tes- 
tament, with  all  its  merits,  is  full  of  imperfections.  They  are 
degrading  views  of  God  and  of  man;  duty  is  often  madee  light 
of;  and  arbitrary  insthutionF,  that  have  no  foundation  in  the 
Vol.  VIII._50. 
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nature  of  things,  have  been  imposed  upon  man*    The  soul 
shudders  at  the  awful  and  revolting  character  ascribed  lo  the 
Jehovah  of  the  Jews, — a  God  jealous  and  revengeful,  partial 
and  unlovely.    It  shrinks  ut  the  odious  institutions  sanctioned 
by  his  name.     Now  some  men  have  fancied  they  must  take 
the  w/iole  Bible  into  their  hearts  and  belief.     Hence  at  this 
day  men  justify  war,  capital  punishment,  slavery,  and  other 
nameless  sins,  by  an  appeal  to  the  writings  of  Moses.    Thereby 
is  their  sense  of  justice  outraged — the  voice  of  God  in  the 
soul  is  struck  dumb  before  an  old  Hebrew  tradition,  and  the 
soul  itself  enthralled*    Some  men  at  this  day  will  thus  adhere 
to  the  letter,  while  the  spirit  has  long  since  gone.    So  orphan 
girls  cling  to  the  robes  of  their  mother,  dead  and  buried,  fan- 
xying  they  hold  her  in  their  arms.    Men  honor  the  revela- 
tions made  to  Moses  and  Ezekiel,  never  dreamine  that  brighter 
revelations  shall  be  made  to  their  own  souls,  if  they  will  be 
as  faithful.     They  will  tell  you  the  canon  of  revelation  is 
closed — that  you  and  I,  born  in  the  decrepitude  of  mankind, 
inheriting  only  the  dregs  and  ashes  of  humanity,  must  be  poor 
imitators  of  two  or  three  men,  who  have  incarnated  in  past 
ages,  all  of  God^s  spirit  that  can  be  embodied  in  mortal  flesh. 
They  therefore  will  cling  to  the  hem  of  truth^s  garments — ^nay, 
look  wistfully  on  the  waters,  long  since  colored  by  her  ma- 
jestic shade,  as  she  swept  over  the  world,  but  never  take 
truth  like  a  bride,  to  their  arms  and  their  hearts.    Such  are 
idolaters  of  the  Bible:  they  shut  their  eyes  when  they  read, 
yet  hope  to  see  visions.    They  close  the  gates  of  reason,  and 
still  expect  wisdom.     They  keep  traditions  and  care  nothing 
for  truth.     How  abortive  is  their  effort!    No  wonder  they 
think  man  incapable  of  truth,  and  God  superannuated  or  de- 
ceased.    Such   men  would    see  visions;   they  only  dream 
dreams.    '*•  Ephraim  is  joined  unto  idols:  let  him  alone." 

These  remarks  apply  not  only  to  the  Old  Testament:  some 
portions  of  the  new  covenant  also  have  done  the  same.  Paul, 
and  Peter,  and  James,  and  John,  saw  not  all  things;  nor  were 
they  placed  above  the  reach  of  passion,  human  weakness,  the 
dreams  of  that  age,  and  that  imperfection  of  wisdom  inciden- 
tal to  this  mortsil  state.  Yet  the  conflicting  peculiarities  of 
each  of  these  writers. — which  no  man  can  reconcile — and  the 
errors  they  all  agreed  in,  are  forced  equally  upon  us,  by  teach- 
ers of  doctrines.  Even  the  simple  Evangelists  agree  not  en- 
tirely, and  seem  never  to  have  drawn  a  sharp  line  between 
the  iabulous  and  the  historical.  But  the  truth  and  fiction  they 
ofier  us,  mingled  together,  have  been  equally  received  as  the 
words  of  everlasting  life.    We  profess  to  know  what  they 
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know  not.  So  it  is  not  Paul  of  Tarsus,  but  we  men  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  whom  "much  learning  hath  made  mad." 
All  this  is  mournful  to  relate — still  more  melancholy  to  con- 
sider. Jesus  is  our  friend:  men  have  made  him  their  master. 
His  gospel  makes  us  free,  by  awaking  reason,  conscience  and 
faith.  Men  have  desecrated  these  powers, — which  are  the 
image  of  God, — and  so  become  slaves.  Christ  gives  us  all 
things,  and  we  glory  in  men. 

But  the  Bible  is  not  merely  a  teacher:  it  is  a  comforter  also. 
The  Old  Testament  has  some  crumbs  of  comfort  for  hunger- 
ing souls.  Though  but  a  shadow  of  good  things,  it  is  still  a 
shadow  in  the  heat.  Who  in  sorrow  has  ever  read  the  appro- 
priate Psalms  without  finding  comfort?  But  it  is  to  the  gos- 
pel we  look  mainly  for  the  eomforfer  as  for  the  teacher.  This 
comforts  us  by  the  assurance  that  man  is  made  for  justice, 
goodness,  holiness  and  truth;  that  he  has  infinite  time  before 
hini  to  become  perfect  in.  So,  if  a  man  looks  back  in  years 
wasted  in  sleep,  in  riot,  or  in  sin;  if  he  looks  around  on  im- 
perfection, it  is  not  with  despair,  but  with  faith;  for  what  is 
not  behind  him  is  before  him,  and  a  future  is  better  than  a 
past.  It  assures  him  of  his  connexion  with  God, — a  connexion 
so  intimate  that  no  good  thought,  feeling  or  wish  is  ever 
formed  in  vain.  It  tells  him  that  God  has  so  formed  this 
scene  of  things,  so  watches  over  it,  that  no  real  evil  cnn  hap- 

Een  to  a  man;  but  every  sorrow  shall  one  day  bear  fruit  of 
lessedness.  It  offers  no  delusions  to  comfort  man  by  blind- 
ing the  eye,  or  hardening  the  heart  into  insensibility,  but  it 
looks  through  sorrow  and  suffering  with  an  absolute  trust  in 
God,  to  serener  peace  and  deepest  tranquillity.  It  teaches 
and  comforts  still  more  by  example  than  through  doctrines, 
precepts  and  exhortations.  Man  has  always  known  what. he 
should  be — has  felt  what  he  is.  The  oldest  poems  are  laments 
at  his  fall,  and  lyric  prayers  for  better  things.  But,  between 
the  ideal,  we  should  be,  and  the  actual,  we  aie,  there  has  al-' 
ways  been  a  ^ great  gulf.'^  No  stoic  nor  epicurean  could  cross 
it.  Now  Christ  filled  up  this  chasm  bv  living  all  the  truths 
that  he  taught.  So  his  life  was  a  gospel — his  death  a  revela- 
tion. The  one  teaches  us  to  live  in  the  body,  the  other  to 
die  to  the  flesh,  that  the  soul  may  have  more  life. 

Such  then  is  t|ie  relation  of  the  Bible  to  the  Soul.  It  is  a 
teacher  and  comforter — not  a  master,  to  whom  man  is  to  be 
subordinate.  It  teaches  and  comforts  only  so  far  as  man  is 
free  and  faithful  to  himself.  The  old  dispensation  has  passed 
away:  it  has  little  instruction,  little  comfort  for  us.    But  the 
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Gospel  will  teach  to  the  end  of  time:  yet,  be  it  remembered^ 
this  also  came  from  the  soul  of  man  through  the  inspiration 
of  God,  which  gives  us  all  ,our  knowledge:  it  has  not  ex* 
hausted  the  souK.  It  is  one  tree  growing  out  of  the  earth,  one 
drop  out  of  the  ocean — one  ray  from  the  boundless  world  of 
light.  It  is  not  the  soul's  master,  but  iu  servant.  The  soul 
is  that  likeness  of  God,  greater  and  better  than  its  reflection, 
the  gospel  itself;  for  he  who  uttered  its  kindling  truths,  which 
now  warm  the  world  into  love,  and  soften  and  refine  it  to  ho- 
liness,— deep  and  glowing  though  his  inspiration  was, — did 
not  exhaust  its  treasures  and  set  limits  to  the  progress  of  mas. 
No  one  has  ever  so  deeply  reverenced  the  hiunan  soal  as  Christ. 
The  Scriptures,  the  great  truth  of  his  gospel — ^the  nature  of 
God,  duty,  and  religion,  already  known — ^speak  of  the  soul's 
immortality  and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  as  parts  of  the  urn* 
versa!  revelation  made  to  ail  men.  The  mind  of  man  is  like 
a  chamber  filled  with  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  objects, 
hut  without  light.  The  inspiration  of  God  discloses  these 
treasures,  and  by  the  gospel  ha^  shed  light  into  this  apart- 
ment. Each  should  walk  by  this  light,  and  he  will  discover 
new  truths  in  his  soul;  each  should  set  before  him  the  high 
standard  of  Christian  excellence,  "Be  perfect  as  your  Father 
in  Heaven,"  and,  using  the  revelations  made  to  others,  seek 
new  ones  in  himself,  and  in  his  own  life  incarnate  more  of  the 
Word,  which  was  in  the  beginning,  and  still  is. 

T.  p. 


SONNET.    T.  Hood. 


It  is  not  death,  that  sometime  in  a  sigh 

This  eloquent  breath  shall  take  its  speechless  flight; 

That  sometime  these  bright  stars,  that  now  reply 

In  sunlight  to  the  sun,  shall  set  in  night; 

That  this  warm  conscious  flesh  shall  perish  quite. 

And  all  life's  ruddy  springs  forget  to  flow; 

That  thoughts  shall  cease,  and  the  immortal  spright 

Belapp'd  in  alien  clay  and  laid  below; 

It  is  not  death  to  know  this, — but  to  know  . 

That  pious  thoughts,  which  visit  at  new  graves 

In  tender  pilgrimage,  will  cease  to  go  • 

So  duly  and  so  oft, — and  when  grass  waves 

Over  tne  past-away,  there  may  be  then 

No  resurrection  in  the  minds  of  men. 


Convention  for  improtnng  the  New  TeeiamenL      3t? 
CONVENTION 

FOR    IMPROVING     THE     NEW    TESTAMENT. 

« 

.  Ma.  ElMTon :  I  will  not  uadortaka  to  say  whether  the  following  paper  which  I 
eeadjou,  contains  an  account  of  a  rouTention  which  actually  took  place,  or  whe- 
ther it  is  only  an  iogenious  hoaz^  like  ibe  moon  stoiy,  invtented  by  eome  wicked 
wag.  Certainly  things  quite  as  strange  have  been  done  in  these  days  by  our  ultra 
refomiers.  If  you  think  it  will  afford  amusement  or  instruction  to  your  readers, 
please  publish  it^  and  oblige  your  friend, 

VB  PLUS  ULTRA.     ^ 
MINUTES   OF   PROCEEDINGS 

At  a  Convention  called  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  Bible^^ 
Dr.  Neologus,  Chairman — Peter  Liberlas  and  Miss  Mary 
Vox,  Secretaries. 

The  convention  was  not  called  to  order,  nor  opened  with 
prayer,  in  oompHance  with  the  scruples  of  some  persons  who 
believed  it  an  infringement  on  human  liberty  to  be  obliged  to 
keep  order,  and  others  who  thought  all  prayer  sinful  which 
was  not  spontaneous. 

Chairman* — The  object  of  this  meeting,  my  friends,  is  pro- 
bably known  to  all  of  you*  We  live  in  a  remarkable  era* 
The  schoolmaster  is  abroad*  The  march  of  mind  has  been 
accelerated.  Great  reforms  are  in  progress,  which  must  ulti- 
mately succeed  in  emancipating  the  human  intellect  from  the 
swaddling  bands  of  its  present  infantile  condition.  But  many 
obstacles  are  yet  to  be  overcome;  and  among  the  rest,  the 
perverted  use  made  of  many  misunderstood  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture is  not  the  least  important.  Thus,  if  a  temperance  man 
is  attempting  to  prove  that  to  drink  wine  is  sinful  under  all 
possible  circumstances,  and  to  shew  b}r  carefully  collected  ^a« 
tistics  that  half  the  poverty,  four  fifths  of  the  disease,  six 
sevenths  of  the  crimes,  eight  ninths  of  the  insanity,  and  nine 
tentlis  of  the  bankruptcies  of  the  country,  are  produced  by 
drinking  claret  and  madeira,  he  immediately  has  the  mirade 
at  Cana,or  Paul's  direction  to  Timothy  to  ^*drink  a  little  wine 
for  his  stomach's  sake,''  thrown  in  his' Way.  Thus  the  wheels 
of  the  car  of  reform  are  heavily  clogged.  Such  is  the  super- 
stitious regard  paid  by  the  community  to  the  letter  of  the 
Bible,  in  opposition  to  its  spirit,  that  we  find  it  very  difficult 
to  explain  away  many  of  these  passages.    This  convQBtion 
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has  been  called  to  see  whether  something  cannot  be  done  in 
this  dilemma.  Thus  perhaps,  a  new  translation  might  be  pub- 
lished, which  should  either  entirely  omit  such  passages,  or 
give  them  a  new  rendering,  or  add  in  a  parenthesis  an  expla- 
natory clause.  Some  captious  persons  would  no  doubt  ob- 
ject to  this  proceeding,  and  perhaps  quote  against  us  the  pas* 
sage  in  Revelations  xxii:  18:  '4f  any  man  shall  add  to  these 
things,  God  shall  add  unto  him  the  plagues  written  io  this 
book;  and  irany  man  shall  take  away  from  the  words  of  this 
book,  God  shall  take  away  his  part  out  of  the  book  of  life,"  &c 
But  then  we  might  begin  by  leaving  out  this  passage,  (which 
indeed  evidently  only  applies  to  the  book  of  Revelations;) 
and  we  might  answer  the  objectors  by  shewing  that  the 
apostles  were  mistaken  in  some  things  and  ignorant  of  others; 
that  Paul  opposed  Feter^  and  that  by  his  own  confession  he 
said  8ome  things  ^  of  himself,"  and  ^'  not  from  the  Lord."  We 
must  judge  the  particular  texts  by  the  analogy  of  faith.  What 
contradicts  our  general  view  of  the  spirit  and  teachings  of 
Christianity,  cannot  be  true.  If  the  apostles  had  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  our  present  advancement,  they  would  no  doubt 
have  written  many  things  differently.  But,  to  bring  the  sub- 
ject regularly  before  the  convention,  1  would  propose  that 
each  person  should  state  what  passages  of  the  Bible  be  finds 
to  conflict  with  the  progress  of  reform,  so  that  we  may  know 
the  amount  of  the  work  to  be  done*  We  can  then  appoint  a 
committee  to  report  on  the  subject,  and  so  bring  the  matter 
iairly  before  us.  If  it  be  your  minds  to  adopt  this  course^ 
please  to  manifest  it. 

The  question  being  taken,  it  was  resolved  to  adopt  the 
above  plan;  and  the  members  of  the  convention  were  re- 
quested to  state  the  passages  of  Scripture  which  they  found 
inconvenient. 

Temperance  Lrctuher. — It  is  well  known  to  this  conven* 
iion  how  much  good  was  done  in  former  years  by  the  pro- 
gress of  what  has  been  called  the  Temperance  reform,  we 
at  that  time  occupied  the  low  ground  of  the  pledge,  which 
only  went  against  the  use  of  distilled  spirits.  We  were  not 
tee-totallers.  But,  having  nearly  done  away  with  the  drink- 
ing of  ardent  spirits  as  a  beverage,  we  found  it  necessary  to 
take  new  ground,  or  we"  should  soon  have  nothing  left  io  do. 
We  therefore  determined  to  go  against  wine,  cider,  beer,  and 
every  thing  of  an  intoxicating  nature.  But  when  we  took 
this  step,  many  of  our  old  friends  thought  it  a  hard  saying, 
tnd  went  back,  and  wodd  walk  no  more  with  us«    Others 
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said  they  would  give  up  wine  on  the  ground  of  expediency, 
and  say  ^ith  Paul,  (Romans  xiv:  21.,)^  It  is  good  neither  to 
eat  flesh,  nor  drink  wine,  nor  any  thing  whereby  thy  brother 
stumbleth,  or  is  offended,  or  is  made  weak,"  but  they  could 
not  say  that  to  drink  wine  was  always  a  sin.  They  thought 
it  right  to  use  it  at  the  Lord's  supper;  and  they  quoted  the 
miracle  at  Cana,  and  FauPs  recommendation  to  Timott>y, 
and  the  command  of  the  preacher  to  drink  wine  with  a  merry 
heart,  and  the  advice  in  Proverbs  to  give  wine  to  those  who 
are  heavy,  and  the  thanksgiving  in  Psalms  for  God's  giving 
the  wine  which  makes  glad  the  heart  of  man.  But  the  prin* 
ciple  of  expediency  is  not  strong  enough  for  us.  We  must 
convince  people  that  to  drink  wine  is  absolutely,  invariably 
and  inherently  sinful.  Now  it  is  difficult  to  prove  this  from 
the  Bible  with  those  passages  in  our  way.  To  be  sure,  we 
have  endeavored  to  shew  that  wherever  wine  is  favorably 
spoken  of,  it  is  unfermented  wine,  with  no  intoxicating  prin** 
ciple  in  it.  But  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  shew*  this,  ftince 
unfortunately  the  same  word  is  used  in  both  cases.  To  be 
sure,  we  can  quote  the  case  of  the  Rehkabites,  but  that  is 
hardly  large  enough  to  cover  the  ground.  We  can  refer  to 
John,  the  Baptist,  who  came  neither  eating  bread  nor  drink* 
ing  wine;  but  then,  as  the  next  verse  speaks  of  Christ's  eat- 
ine  and  drinking,  we  fear  it  would  rather  make  against  us* 
We  can  refer  to  that  passage  in  Proverbs,  ^  Look  not  on  the 
wine  when  it  is  red,  when  it  giveth  his  color  in  the  cup;"  but 
then  it  might  be  argued  that  this  only  referred  to  port  and 
claret,  and  the  drinker  would  still  adhere  to  sfierry  and  cham- 
pagne. So  that  what  I  wish  is,  that  wherever  wine  is  spo* 
ken  of  with  favor,  the  word  ^  unfermented,"  may  be  inserted 
before  it« 

Aboutionkt. — Our  case  resembles  that  of  Temperance  in 
many  respects.  We  can  very  easily  shew  that  the  system 
of  slavery  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  But  in  or* 
der  to  take  hold  of  the  slaveholder's  conscience,  we  wish  to 
prove  that  it  is  always  a  sin  to  hold  slaves.  But  here  we  are 
everlastingly  met  with  the  story  about  Paul  and  OnesimuBf 
and  ^^  the  servants  obey  their  masters,"  and  other  passages, 
seeming  to  shew  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  did  not  dast 
slave-holding  with  those  sins  whiqh  were  to  be  immediately 
repented  of  and  renounced.  True,  our  friend  Theodore  Weld 
has  attempted  to  prove,  iahis  ^  Bible  Argument,"  that  Mosetf 
never  sanctioned  slavery,  and  that  slavery  never  didexht 
among  the  Jews;  that  men  w^re  never  bought,  but  only  hired; 
There  are^  however,  Boaale  few  texts,  which,  to  the  coounoo 
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reader,  seem  to  contradict  this  view.  Thus  Lev.  xxv:  44, 
45,  46,  after  stating  that  Hebrews  shall  not  serve  Hebrews, 
as  bond-servants,  but  as.  hired  servants,  Moses  goes  on  to  say — 
^But  thy  bond-men  and  bond^maids  shall  be  of  the  heathen 
round  about  you;  of  them  shall  ye  buy  bond-men  and  bond- 
maids. Moreover,  of  the  children  of  the  strangers  that  do 
sojourn  with  you,  of  them  shall  yc  buy;  and  they  shall  be 
for  your  possession.  And  ye  shall  take  them  as  an  inheri- 
tance for  your  children  after  yon,  to  inherit  them  for  a  pos- 
session: they  shall  be  your  bond-men  for  even''  Now  we 
should  like  to  have  in  all  such  passages  as  this,  the  word  ^uy " 
changed  to  ^  hire,"  and  with  a  few  trifling  alterations  of  this 
sort  shall  be  very  well  contented- 
Miss  Amazonia  Ruth  FREEspcEcit. — I  must  believe  that 
Paul  was  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  prevent  women  from 
speaking  in  public:  but  if  you  can  find  some  way  of  correct- 
ing the  translation  in  1  Cor.  xiv:  34,35,  and  1  Tim.  ii:  11,  13; 
I  should  be  pleased.  I  will  read  them  from  rfiy  Bible:  ^'-Let 
your  women  keep  silence  in  the  churches;  for  it  is  not  per- 
mitted unto  them  to  speak:  and  if  they  will  learn  any  thin^v 
let  them  ask  their  husbands  at  home;' for  it  is  a  shame  for 
women  to  speak  in  the  church."  "  Let  the  women  learn  in 
silence,  with  all  subjection;  for  I  suffer  not  a  woman  to  teach, 
nor  to  usurp  authority  over  the  man,  but  to  be  in  silence." 
The  first  passage  evidently  refers  only  to  married  women; 
but  I  think  both  had  better  be  corrected.  Woman  has  her 
r^ts,  and  means  to  claim  them.    * 

Non-Rksistant. — ^Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  Scrip- 
tores  on  which  we  rest.  But  Paul's  appealing  to  Cmsar^  and 
the  words  of  Jesus  concerning  tribute,  and  the  story  about 
the  fish  with  a  piece  of  money  in  his  mouth,  seem  to  Jean  to- 
ward supportinnr  human  governments.  That  ihe  disciples 
did  not  resign  their  commissions  as  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
proves  nothing;  for  there  were  no  Justices  in  those  days*  But 
the  other  passages  ought  to  be  explained;  for  I  cannot  think 
that  Jesus  and  his  disciples  would  contribute  to  the  support 
of  such  wicked  governments. 

Dr.  Farinaceous  Gelatine. — I  have  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  the  Bible  forbids  the  use  of  animal  food;  and  m  the  nert 
edition  of  w  The  House  I  live  in,"  I  shall  prove  that  the  cause 
of  Daniel's  not  being  eaten  by  the  lions  was  that  he  confined 
himself  strictly  to  a  vegetable  diet.  [See  DanieF  i: «]  We 
are  also  told  expressly  that  those  who  pursued  this  mode  o€ 
Itfe  were  fairer  and  fatter  m  flesh  than  those  who  eat  their  por- 
tion.of  the  Wng's  ipeat.    Before  the  fail,  man  was  not  pej^ 
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nitted  te  eat  any  thing  but  fruit  and  herbs.  JCSea  Gen.  i:  29 
afid  it:  HS.]  And  I  am  convinced  that  the  iail  of  man  waa 
not  occasioned  by  Eve's  eating  fruit,  but  by  her  eating  beef* 
steak.  IfiheHebiew  text  or  the  Septuagint  wodd  autbo- 
rne.iuch  a  rendering,  I  should  be  giad  to  kbow  iu 

Prqfsssor  OjtTHQDoxicus  Herbticus. — 1  have  heard  a  great 
many  very  silly  remarks  here.    It  is  not  worth  my  whila 
however  to  taidertake  the  task  of  refuting  them.    I  shall 
merely  say  that  there  are  some  texts  in  the  Bible  which  sound 
80  panlkeisticaii  that  I  am  convinced  they  are  interpolations. 
It  is  incredible  that  Paul  should  really  have  expressed  himself 
Hi  this  way  in  speaking  of  God:  ^*  In  him  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being,'' — Acts  xvii:  28.    is  it  possible  that  an 
apostle  should  make  the  extraordinary  statement   that  we 
move  in  Godf!?    The  other   passage  is  in  Romans  xi:  36: 
^Forof  him««uid  through  him,  and  to  him,  are  all  things. 
This  verse  his  to  my  mind  no  meaning,  or  a  pantheistical 
meaning.    See  Eph.  iv:  6:    ^^OneGod  and  father  of  all,  Who 
is  above  alL,  and  through  ail,  and  in  you  all."    I  have  no  doubt 
these,  were  marginal  comments,  interpolated  by  some  trans- 
lator, notwithstanding  the  external  evidence  is  m  their  favor. 
.  Miu  Anti  Pat   Prixst.-— 'I  am  decidedly  of  opinion    that 
the  grispel  ought  not  to  be  sold.    ^^  Freely  ye  have  received, 
freely  give.''    I  have  calculated  that  there  is  money  enough 
paid  to  the  clergy  every  year,  to  give  to  each  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  United  States,  an  annual  leg  of  bacon.    My 
pevT  tax  hist  year  was  thbty  dollars.    It  is  very  plain  that 
the  clergy  must  beoome  mercenar>,  who  are  paid  as  much  at 
they  are  m  this  country.    I  suppose  their  salaries  must  aver* 
age  three  or  four  himdred  dollars  a  year.    There  is  however 
an  usfortuaate  passi^  in  1  Cor.  ix:  7^14,  where  Paul  ap- 
pears to  agree  that  Christian  teachers  should  be  supported* 
Coiiid  not  ttiis  he  explained  away? 

SociffiASi^-^In  John  xx:  38,  instead  of  ^^  My  Lord  and  my 
Godr'  I  think  Thomas  mu^t  iiave  said  to  Jesus,  ^^My  Lord 
MdMadterP 

.  TjulrrfiiRtAN. — In  1  Cor.  viii:  6,  instead  of  ^  to  us  there  is 
but  one  God*  the  Father,"  I  think  it  should  read,  ^  the  Father, 
Sot),  a»d  Holy  Ghost.'' 

PAi^AioXiOoisr^-i-I  am  sorry  to  see  all  sorts  of  New  School 
doetrkies  comiBf  iato  our  church.  They  pretend  to  say  that 
a  fierson  iewnot  be  guilty  of  another  man's  sin,  and  quote 
£aekiel,  chap,  xviii:  ^The  righteousness  of  the  righteous 
afadl  he  upon  him,  and  tfaie  wickedtiess  of  the  wicked  sliall  be. 
iipDmi>i»«^'  Some  have  even  gone  ao  iar  as  to  wrest  the 
V0L.VUI.— 5L 
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Scriptures  to  support  the  abominable  doctrine  that  a  man  i» 
not  to  blame  for  doing  ^hat  he  had  no  power  to  avoid* 
These  things  must  be  altered. 

DoGMATicus. — Yes,  indeed,  we  are  coming  to  a  pretty  paa» 
when  men  undertake  to  set  up  the  Scriptures  in  opposition 
to  the  doctrines  and  confessions  of  the  church.  Why,  only 
the  other  day,  I  was  rebuked  for  teaching,  as  I  had  done  dl 
my  life,  in  accordance  with  our  excellent  standards,  that 
*^  Christ  died  to  reconcile  God  to  man."  1  was  told  that  the 
Scriptures  said  no  such  thing;  and  sure  enough,  I  found  that 
by  some  mistake  the  Scripture  expression  in  every  instance 
is,  that  he  ^^died  to  reconcile  man  to  God."  I  shouid  like  U> 
have  this  altered. 

Baptist. — Until  you  translate "JBoptfzo"" to  immerse"  and 
give  us  "  John  the  Immerser,"  we  must  have  bibles  of  our  own. 

Roman  Catholic. — You  had  better  come  back,  and  accept 
again  the  good  old  Latin  vulgate  and  Douay  version  of  mo- 
ther church.  Then  you  can  find  that  instead  of  repenting  of 
your  sins,  you  can  be  forgiven  by  ^  doing  penance." 

A  number  of  other  persons  spoke  whom  we  omit  to  notice^ 
and^  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  some  resolutions 
fot  discussion.  This  committee  was  composed  of  an  Ameri- 
can, a  Frenchman  and  a  German;  Practical  Clearview,  Esq., 
Mons.  Ami  Eclectique,  and  Dr.  Gottlieb  Aliseitigkeit.  They 
reported  the  following  resolutions,  to  the  great  ounstematioa 
of  the  convention. 

Resolved^  That  in  the  prominent  reforms  of  the  present  day, 
there  is  probably  a  good  deal  of  truth  mixed  with  a  good  deal 
of  error. 

Resolved,  That  in  studying  the  Scriptures,  it  is  better  to  en- 
large our  own  views  and  correct  our  errors,  than  to  tiend  the 
Scriptures  to  suit  our  narrowness. 

hesolved.  That  the  texts  which  seem  most  objectionable  to 
each  man  are  probably  the  very  ones  which  contain  the  truth 
he  wants  in  order  to  correct  his  particular  error. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  better  to  let  the  Bible  stand  as  it  is, 
to  study  it  more  faithfully,  and  try  to  comprehend  it  better. 

Resolvedf  That  this  convention  be  dissolved,  sine  die. 

Immediately  on  reading  these  resolutions,  afreet  ronfuaioii 
arose,  above  which  was  heard  the  voice  of  a  Non-Resistaoty 
declaring  that  the  committee  were  either  fools  or  knaves* 
Six  ladies  immediately  commenced  making  a  speech  in  oppo* 
sition  to  them.  They  were  called  to  order,  but  all  declaring 
that  they  were  moved  by  the  spirit  to  speak,  were  suffered  to 
proceed,  and  were  in  the  midit  of  their  harangQe  when  oar  re* 
porter  came  away. 
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ODE: 

AUTUMN.  ,^ 

I. 

I  SAW  old  Autumn  in  the  misty  morn 
Stand  shadowless  like  Silence,  listening 
To  silence,  for  no  lonely  bird  would  sing 
Into  his  hollow  ear  from  woods  forlorn, 
Nor  lowly  hedge  nor  solitary  thorn; — 
Shaking  his  languid  locks  all  dewy  bright 
With  tansled  gossamer  that  fell  by  night, 
Peaning  his  coronet  of  golden  corn* 

II. 
Where  are  the  songs  of  Summer? — ^With  the  sun, 
Oping  the  dusky  eyelids  of  the  south, 
Till  shade  and  silence  waken  up  as  one. 
And  morning  sings  with  a  warm  odorous  mouth. 
Where  nre  the  merry  birds? — Away,  away. 
On  panting  wings  through  the  inclement  skies, 

Lest  owls  should  prey 

Undazzled  at  noon-day. 
And  tear  with  horny  beak  their  lustrous  eyes. 

III. 
Where  are  the  blooms  of  Summer? — ^In  the  west. 
Blushing  their  last  to  the  last  sunny  hours. 
When  the  mild  Eve  by  sudden  Nisht  is  press'd 
Like  tearful  Proserpine,  snatch'd  uoai  her  flowers 

To  a  most  gloomy  breast. 
Where  is  the  pride  of  Summer, — the  green  prime, — 
The  many,  many  leaves  all  twinkling? — Three 
On  the  moss'd  elm;  three  on  the  naked  lime 
Trembling, — and  one  upon  the  old  oak  tree! 

Where  is  the  Dryad's  immortality? — 
Gone  into  mournful  cypress  and  dark  yew. 
Or  wearing  the  long  gloomy  Winter  through 

In  the  smooth  holly's  green  eternity. 

IV. 
The  squirrel  gloats  on  his  accomplished  hoard, 
The  ants  have  brimm'd  their  garners  with  ripe  grain^ 
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And  honey  bees  have  storM 
The  sweets  of  Summer  in  their  luscious  cells; 
The  swallows  all  have  wingM  across  the  main; 
But  here  the  Autumn  melancholy  dwells, 

And  sighs  her  tearful  spells 
Amongst  the  sunless  shadows  of  the  plain. 
Alone,  alone, 
Upon  a  mossy  stone, 
She  sits  and  reckons  up  the  dead  and  gone 
With  the  last  leaves  for  a  love-rosary, 
Whilst  all  the  witherM  world  looks  drearily. 
Like  a  dimmM  picture  of  the  drowned  past 
In  the  hushM  mlnd^s  mysterious  far  away, 
Doubtful  what  ghostly  thing  will  steal  the  last 
Into  that  distance,  grey  upon  the  grey. 

V. 

Ogo  and  sit  with  her,  and  be  o^ershaded 
Under  the  languid  downfall  of  her  hair: 
She  wears  a  coronal  of  flowers  faded 
Upon  her  forehead,  and  a  face  of  care;'— 
There  is  enough  of  wiiherM  every  where 
To  make  her  bower, — ^and  enough  of  gloom; 
There  is  enough  of  sadness  to  invite. 
If  only  for  the  rose  that  died, — whose  doom 
Is  Beauty^s, — she  that  with  the  living  bloom 
Of  conscious  cheeks  most  beautifies  Uie  l^htf — 
There  is  enough  of  sorrowing,  and  quite 
Enough  of  bitter  fruits  the  earth  dotti  bear^— 
Enoughof  chilly  droppings  for  her  bowl; 
Enough  of  fear  and  shadowy  despair. 
To  frame  her  cloudy  prison  for  the  soul! 

[T.HooD^l 


The  great  always  introduce  us  to  facts;  small  men  intro- 
duce us  always  to  themselves.  The  great  man,  even  whilst  he 
relates  a  private  fact  personal  to  him,  is  really  leading  us  away 
from  him  to  an  universal  experience.  The  great  never  with 
tlieir  own  consent  become  a  load  on  the  mindn  they  instruct* 
The  more  they  draw  us  to  them,  the  farther  from  them,  or 
more  independent  of  them  we  are,  because  they  have  brought 
mr  to  the  knowledge  of  somewhat  deeper  than  both  them  and 
US.    The  great  never  hinder  ns.  R.  W.Emsbsok. 
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TRANSCENDENTALISM. 

Mocri  is  said  of  late  by  persons  not  knowing  whereof  they 
«peak,  of  what  has  been  termed  ^^Transcendentalism.''  Now, 
tnough  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  these  talkers  can  tell  what 
this  hard  word  means,  or  even  explain  their  own  vague  idea 
of  its  meaning,  it  is  a  very  convenient  word.  In  the  minds 
of  most  persons,  it  signifieth  (being  interpreted)  **new  doc- 
trine,**— a  modern  synononie  for  ♦* Heresy."  Strangely 
enough,  all  the  "New  Lights*'  of  Philosophy  and  Theology, 
in  foreign  conntries  as  well  as  in  our  own,  however  indepen^ 
^ent  in  thought,  are,  by  a  sineolar  mode  of  generalizing, 
lumped  together  into  a  "  Sect,''  honoured  with  the  conogmen 
of  **New  School,"  and  **  TranscendentaKsts."  It  might  amuse, 
almost,  to  see  how  this  love  of  wholesale  classification  melts 
down  obvious  differences— persuading  us  that  this  new  move- 
ment which  is  commencing  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  for 
reviving  the  old  well-nigh  obscured  truths  of  philosophv  tmd 
theology,  and  is  going  forward  in  so  many  ways  and  bv  so 
many  minds — is  not  a  many  headed  monster,  a  hydra  whose 
heads  will  grow  again,  though  ever  so  well  lopped  off;  but  is 
one-headed,  and  may  and  must  die,  as  only  ^  the  latest  form 
of  infidelity."  It  might  amuse,  to  see  how  Kant,  Cousin, 
Garlyle,  Emerson,  and  about  half  Germany,  are  placed  side 
by  side,  as  if  reading  like  schoolboys,  out  of  the  same  book — 
stereotyping  each  other's  thoughts — a  sort  of  co-partnership 
for  vending  mysticisms,  and  turning  brains.  As  if  the  ^New 
School,"  as  it  is  termed,  could  be  a  sect,  with  a  fixed  creed 
before  it:  as  if  it  were  not  its  glory  that  it  is  manj^headedy 
and  progressive. 

Can  ye  not  discern  the  signs  of  the  times?  There  are  some 
who  think  that  they  can,  clearly  enough,  though  it  were 
through  a  mill-stone.  They  see  nothing  but  darkness  before 
them.  The  tendency  of  the  age  they  think  is  to  infidelity. 
Everything  is  to  be  dreaded  from  the  innovations  and  changes, 
and  new  views  which  we  see  around  us.  And  especmliy  are 
we  warned  to  turn  our  backs  on  Germany,  that  land  of  dark« 
i&ess, 

—"void  of  light, 
8ftT«  what  tha  gliitoiiiaring  of  tliats  li Wd  flottiee 
Catts  polo  and  droad/uU"— 

But  avoiding  controversy,  and  leaving  the  light  tone,  let  ne 
look  upon  the  new  movenientfl  of  the  age^  as  we  would  on  all 
great  and  isportant  inovemente,  with  reverancey  with&ithf 
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with  hope.  For  there  are  features  belonging  to  such  inoTe' 
ments,  >Dirhich  we  are  apt  to  OFeriook.  There  is  more  here 
than  the  eye  now  sees.  But  we  may  see  something.  There 
is  a  great  lesson  taught  us  by  all  these  periods  of  time,  wherein 
the  same  or  similar  great  ideas  prevail;  and  that  is  that  a 
Divine  Providence  is  here  displayedy  and  displayed  more  sig* 
nally  than  in  any  other  way.  Thus  it  was  with  the  first 
appearance  of  Christianity,  in  a  degree  never  seen  before  or 
since.  Thus  it  was  with  the  Reformation — thus  it  was  with 
the  Puritan  movement — thus  it  was  with  the  Unitarian  move* 
ment.  From  time  to  time  some  grand  Truth  dawns  like  light 
upon  nations  who  sat  in  darkness.  All  who  are  true^  who  are 
free,  feel  its  coming,  though  they  only  /ee/,  in  dim,  va^e 

Slimmerings  of  imagination  and  hope,  but  cannot  think  Iheir 
ream  into  shape — much  less  speak  it.  They  cannot  give  a 
reason^  either  to  themselves  or  to  others,  for  the  hope  whidi 
is  in  them.  They  are  like  infants  who  have  but  a  confused 
inarticulate  language  of  their  own,  understood  by  none  but 
one- all-loving  Parent,  who  will  yet  teach  them  soon  an  articvr 
late  tongue,  and  raise  up  a  philosophy  to  translate  their  the* 
ology.  All  hearts  are  at  such  times  preparing  in  themselves 
the  way  of  the  I-.ord:  the  vallies  begin  to  be  exalted,  the 
mountains  levelled,  the  rough  places  made  smooth,  and  the 
crooked  places  straight,  and  when  at  length  the  v<Mce  comes 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  the  voice  which  is  appointed  m 
God^s  Providence  to  be  the  great  interpreter  of  hidde^i  truths, 
the  ^^  Word  made  flesh,''  which  in  the  person  or  teachings  of 
some  great  man,  comes  to  speak  what  all  are  yearning  tonear 
plainly  spoken  or  acted^  because  all  feel  in  themselves  the 
smouldering  heat  which  those  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words 
that  burn,  are  to  touch  into  a  blaze — then  does  the  light  break 
forth: — from  the  hills  around — from  the  waste  places  of  soci- 
ety— from  across  wide  seas  — from  language  to  language,  the 
echoes  of  that  voice  reverbrate.  And  these  echoes  are  not, 
most  happily,  unmeaning,  barren  responses  or  repetitions,  but 
are  turned  into  new  modulations,  into  rich  variations  as  of 
some  mountain  melody,  and  constantly  growing  richer  and 
more  varied,  as  they  spread  circling  roun^  the  world. 

Hence  the  charge  we  so  often  hear,  of  Imitation,  and  of  the 
too  enthusiastic  reception  which  young  and  fresh  spirits  are 
apt  to  give  to  new  views.  How  superficial  this  chaige  of 
stifi'  barren  conservatives.  How  scant  an  insight  into  the 
deep  places  of  human- character  does  it  betoken.  How  nar- 
row a  view  of  the  forih-gtoings  of  God's  Mighty  Spirit  upoa 
the  restless  deep  of  human  minds!    Hence  a  certain  great 
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^i^ter  vf  Englxtnd  is  accDsed  of  imitating  the  Germans;  and 
another  writer  of  our  country  of  imitating  him;  and  these 
writers  in  turn,  of  being  imitated  by  others.  Men  cry  out 
that  a  transcendental  epidemic  is  spreading  contagion  through 
our  Universities.  As  if  this  word  Imitation  settled  every- 
thing. A  convenient  word  it  is,  we  allow,  but  what  does  it 
proved  Is  it  anything  more  than  a  superficial  term  for  a  phenom- 
enon, to  the  eternal  foundations  of  which,  as  it  looms  up  from 
the  infinite  deep  of  the  Spiritual,  these  narrow  observers  will 
not  or  cannot  look?  If  this  phenomenon — this  dawning  of 
truths  over  the  earth,  be  nothing  more  than  a  paroxysm,  a 
temporary  enchantment,  a  spoiled  child's  cry  after  whatever 
IS  new — then  why  so  eagerly  received?  Why  so  suggestive 
to  the  highest  thought?  Why  so  strengthening  to  the  calmest 
and  loftiest  faith?  I  speak  not  now  of  any  opinions  or  speo- 
nlations  in  particular.  There  is  every  variety  of  such,  as 
there  should  be.  But  I  speak  of  that  fresh,  earnest,  trutk- 
lovmg  and  truth-seeking  sptaiT,  which  is  abroad; — of  that 
heart's-thirst,notof  the  fever-dream,  but  of  the  sober,  waking 
vision  of  soundest  health,  after  something  always  new  and 
lovely  and  true, — something  always  adapted  to  the  soul's 
deep  demands.  I  allude,  I  repeat,  not  to  any  system,  or 
creed,  or  philosophy,  or  party,  or  sect — to  no  men  or  specu- 
lations, except  so  far  as  such  are  types  of  a  free,  earnest,  and 
humble  love  of  Truth;  bat  rather  to  a  higher  and  better  hope^ 
to  fast  fulfilling  prophecies  from  the  heart  of  humanity,  more 
wisdom-fraught  than  ever  were  the  utterances  of  Sybils  and 
Delphic  oracles.  The  true  Transcendentalism  is  that  living 
and  always  new  spirit  of  truth,  which  is  ever  going  forth  on 
its  conquests  into  the  world,  and  leading  all  captivity  captive; 
but  which  at  times  arms  itself  as  with  new  splendors  of  vic- 
tory,— which  is  thus  in  the  only  sense  transoendenial^  when 
it  labors  to  transcend  itself,  and  soar  ever  higher  and  nearer 
the  ^reat  source  of  Truth,  Himself.  When  we  see  such  a 
spirit  abroad,  walking  the  earth  in  native  majesty,  yet  not  in 
tyranny,  but  in  lowly  freedom,  like  that  of  the  Galilean  Pro- 
phet, humbling  itseif*  to  common  life,  and  to  fallen  man,  that 
It  may  be  only  the  more  exalted  in  the  sight  of  God — when 
we  sen  it  swaying  the  universal  Heart,  as  wind  sways  the  for- 
est with  all  its  leaves — when  we  see  mankind  lifting  up  their 
drooping  heads  and  openinsr  their  languid  eyes,  as  the  refresh- 
ing currents  of  God's  providence  circulate  and  blow  around 
tfa^m — ^iheir  thought  quickened,  their  belief  strengthened^ 
their  hope  brightened,  their  aspiration  enlarged — we  cannot 
#ayi  H  Q^hU  IB  tba  worl^  of  maa— the  excitement  oi  a  ^ea^gdi-— 
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the  8uauner«fever  of  prosperity — ^the  corrupt  fruit  of  nnli- 
censed  enquiry*''  It  is  God  Himself^  walking  in  His  garden 
at  the  cool  of  the  day*  It  is  the  Eternal  Spirit  breathing 
down  on  us  the  life-giving  breeze  of  Almighty  Grace. 

It  is  indeed  a  remarkable  fact,  though  it  seems  never  to 
have  been  sufficiently  noticed,  that  at  certain  periods,  men 
are  penetrated  with  the  same  great  thoughts,  or  verge  to  the 
same  great  discoveries;  and  this  without  any  sufficient  cause 
for  such  unanimity  presenting  itself  from  the  circle  of  known 
facts  which  surround  us*  We  cannot  find  the  source  of  this 
agreement  in  the  events  of  past  progress  or  of  present  ex« 
citement*  Genius  springs  across  our  field  of  vision,  like  tlie 
rushing  of  a  shooting  star  from  the  bosom  of  ibe  darkness; 
and  we  are  startled  and  awed,  while  we  are  enchanted  by  the 
unaccustomed  vision,  and  strain  our  eyes  in  vain  to  track  the 
beautiful  meteor  to  its  place  of  birth  in  the  empty  finnameat. 
It  is  still  a  mystery  to  us* 

But  the  mystery  is  not  confined  to  solitary  genius.  As  all 
the  mountain  tops'  |;low  in  the  coming  day,  so  do  all  elevated 
minds  feel  the  commg  of  a  Truth.  And  without  any  precon- 
certed pinn — without  any  inter-communion  of  minds,  the  sun- 
light  of  Truth  seems  to  flash  simultaneously  upon  lands  sepa- 
rated by  oceans,  by  dissimilar  languages.  Oa  different  shores 
and  to  insulated  minds  will  the  same  aspects  and  applications 
of  truth  arise*  This  holds  true  in  all  sciencei  |ibysical  or 
metaphysical,  theological  or  political. 

Thus  we  see  Genius  appearing  not  on]y  a« 

A  tittgl*  Pilrnt  mmx 

Coiii»  WftadAriog  ffom  aftr.*)— 

but  in  groups,  in  constellations;  just  as  certain  cioslen  of 
field  flowers  come  always  nt  certain  seasons  of  the  yeor*  Is 
\K  safd  that  this  results  from  imitation — ^that  it  is  a  refected 
light  glancing  from  each  to  all, — that  it  is  but  the  common 
ftifluence  of  one  mind  kindling  and  quickening  another.  It 
eeems  to  us  that  this  principle  goes  but  a  little  way  to  explain 
the  phenomenon.  Behind  all  this  the  mainsprings  work 
unseen  bv  ^e  worldly  eye.  It  is  no  less  than  the  l^t  from 
above — the  spirit  of  God  controlling  the  destinies  of  men— 
^the  light  which  lightheth  every  man  who  cometh  into  Uw 
1;vortd*^^  It  is  not  oursetves.  It  is  not  the  property  of  this 
man  or  of  that  woman,  to  be  parcelled  t>ut  in  prismatic  glini* 
merings,  and  be  bought  and  sold  like  earthly  possessioos.  U 
w  the  common  daylight  of  the  mind.  It  is  God  workng 
within  us  to  will  and  to  do* 
*   It  IS  eininentiy  the  spirit  of  samest,  free,  large  ^aqQii:f» 
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which  is  the  "  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness."  Compared 
with  the  glowing  visior^s  which  this  prophetic  spirit  sees  in 
the  future,  all  the  past  progress  of  man  is  a  mere  wildei*ness, 
and  it  goes  forth  to  refresh  it,  and  make  it  like  our  lost  Eden. 
It  would  leave  the  shadow  of  night  behind  it,  and  keep  pace 
with  the  westering  sun  in  its  journey  round  the  globe. 

Such  a  spirit,  we  rejoice  to  believe,  is  even  now  abroad  on 
the  earth.  Everywhere  do  we  see  its  evidences.  It  does 
not  confine  itself  to  opinions;  it  extends  to  great  and  good 
acts.  It  is  seen  in  the  practical  developments  of  our  religion. 
It  is  not  the  bare  spirit  of  denial  and  doubt,  but  of  yearning 
Faith  also.  While  it  empties  itself  of  that  which  it  perceives 
to  be  unwholesome  or  iioxious,  it  also  supplies  the  void  by 
fresh*  appropriations  from  the  realms  of  truth  which  open 
upon  it.  So  much  as  it  sees  to  be  good  in  what  is  old,  it 
retains.  So  much  as  it  finds  good  in  the  new,  it  adopts.  From 
behind  and  from  before  would  it  gather  its  treasures.  They 
lie  ail  around  it.  It  has  but  to  seek,  as  a  merchantman  seek** 
ing  goodly  pearls. 

The  friends  of  troth  cannot  but  rejoice  in  these  signs  of 
progress:  to  see  obstinate  prejudices  wearing  down — old 
errors  falling  away  by  piecemeal — the  spirit  of  bigotry  sub- 
5idine-^and  the  spirit  of  liberality  extending.  Let  us  trust  it 
may  long  be  so:  that  God  may  visit  his  people.  But  let  it  be 
an  active  trust.  Let  us  prepare  in  bur  hearts  and  lives  for  the 
coming  of  the  truth — ^and  the  kingdom  of  God  will  come. 

Oct.,  1899.  o.  p.  c* 


To  evade  the  bondage  of  system  and  habit,  of  family  max- 
im,s,  class  opinions,  and  in  some  degree  of  national  prejudices; 
to  accept  tradition  only  as  a  means  pf  information,  and  exist- 
ing facts  only  as  a  lesson  used  in  doing  otherwise  and  doinff 
tetter;  to  seek  the  reason  of  things  for  ourself  and  in  ourseli 
alone;  to  tend  to  results  without  being  bound  to  means,  and 
to  aim  at  the  substance  through  the  form;  such  are  the  prin- 
cipal characteristics  of  what  I  shall  call  the  philosophical 
method  of  the  Americans.— De  Tocq,ueville. 


I  never  could  trust  that  man,  and  never  will,  who  can  be 
insensible  to  the  simple  ballads  and  songs  of  rude  times;  there 
is  always  something  wrong  in  him  at  tne  core. — Kinmont. 

V0L.VIIL— 52. 
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LETTER  TO  THE  UNITARIAN  SOCIETY  IN 
LOUISVILLE. 

BT  &BT.  J.  F.  CLARKE. 

Newtoum^  October  l$tj  1840. 
Mt  dxar  Friends  and  Brethren: 

About  seven  months  ago,  having  decided  that  it  was  best 
for  me  to  terminate  my  connection  with  your  society,  I 
communicated  this  determination  to  the  Trustees,  requesUng 
them  to  procure  a  supply  by  the  first  of  May*  I  at  the  same 
time  signified  that  I  would  not  leave  the  pulpit  vacant,  but 
would  remain  till  some  one  was  found  to  take  my  place.  The 
Trustees  therefore,  not  succeeding  in  procuring  at  once  a  per- 
manent Pastor,  endeavored  to  obtain,  in  the  mean  time,  a  tern* 
porary  supply*  While  negotiations  to  this  end  were  goin|( 
on  with  Mr.  Briggs,  at  Boston,  I  had  occasion  to  make  a  visit 
to  Meadville  and  to  Chicago,  and  in  order  to  fulfil  my  engage- 
ment to  keep  the  pulpit  supplied,  I  sent  first  Mr*  Channing,. 
then  Mr*  Emmons,  and  afterwards  Mr«  Bakewell  to  preadi 
daring  my  absence,  determining  to  return  again  to  Louisvilloy 
in  case  Mr.  Briggs  should  not  succeed  by  that  time  in  procur- 
ing for  you  a  temporary  or  permanent  supply*  Fending  this 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  I  should  return  to  Louisville  or  not, 
I  was  willing  to  spare  myself  the  pain  of  preaching,  when  I 
left  you,  a  farewell  discourse*  But  now,  as  Mr*  Br^^  has 
obtained  a  supply  for  you,  the  time  has  come  for  roe  to  take 
my  leave,  and  to  ofl^er  the  few  final  suggestions  which  may 
be  permitted  me  in  closing  the  pleasant  intercourse  which  has 
subsisted  between  us  during  seven  years. 

Such  a  moment,  my  friends,  must,  under  any  circumstances, 
be  painful;  in  the  present  case  Ifeel  it  to  be  one  of  the  most 
solemn  of  my  life.  Human  beings  who  have  been  in  contact 
for  years,  are  not  like  stones,  piled  together  in  a  wall,  to  be 
separated  without  an  effort.  The  heart  will  throw  out  sympa- 
thies as  the  vine  extends  its  tendrils,  and  in  the  necessity  of 
loving  will  embrace  even  dead  stakes,  or  the  cold  rock*  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  a  seven  years  intercourse  between 
pastor  and  people  cnn  be  broken  without  a  pang.  Our  rela- 
tion has  not  been  merely  of  necessity  or  convenience,  butose 
which  involves  the  deepest  and  most  living  sentiments  of  the 
human  soul.  It  is  a  relatioji  which  more  than  any  other  pro- 
duces intimacy.  It  is  often  said,  I  know,  that  the  clergy  are 
less  acquciinted  with  human  nature  than  other  persons.  If  so, 
it  is  certainly  their  own  fault,  for  none  have  such  opportunities 
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for  knowing  it.  The  merchant  may  know  more  of  the  bargain- 
ing and  business  side  of  human  nature,  the  lawyer  more  of 
its  quarrelling  side,  the  police  judge  more  of  its  vices,  but 
none  have  such  opportunities  as  the  faithful  pastor  of  seeing 
the  uncovered  deptns  of  the  soul  of  man.  He  looks  at  it  on 
all  sides,  in  its  exultation  and  its  anguish — he  goes  from  the 
wedding  to  the  funeral,  he  goes  from  parents  rejoicing  ov^r 
the  cradle  of  their  infant  child,  to  kneel  by  the  dying  roan  who 
is  struggling  to  prepare  for  the  awful  change  from  time  to 
Eternity.  To  the  clergyman  come,  unasked,  confessions  which 
no  other  man  hears — lor  him  the  smooth  and  civil  surface  of 
social  life  is  removed,  and  he  sees  the  «inxious  conflicts,  the 
bitter  self-reproaches,  the  fears,  the  hidden  troubles  which  are 
going  on  below.  By  seven  years  of  such  an  intercourse  as 
this,  1  feel  that  with  many  of  you  I  have  formed  lasting  and 
genuine  intimacies,  that  you  can  never  forget  me,  nor  Fyou, 
and  that  though  we  never  meet  each  other  again,  that  we 
never  can  be  again  strangers  to  each  other. 

But  the  present  occasion  calls  me  to  a  more  serious  work 
than  the  indulgence  of  interesting  remembrances.  We  have 
been  associated  together  for  a  great  purpose — how  far  has  that 
purpose  been  accomplished?  Have  I  declared  to  you  the  whole 
counsel  of  God?  Can  I  take  you  to  record  to-day,  as  did 
Paul  the  elders  of  the  church  at  Ephesus,  that  I  am  pure  from 
the  blood  of  all  men?  Have  I,  in  my  teachings  and  exhortations, 
kept  back  nothing  profitable  for  you?  Does  the  sj'stem  of  faith 
which  I  have  taught  you,  contain  the  essentials  of  Christianity  ? 
To  you  arid  me,  these  questions  are  of  vast  moment.  If  I  have 
taught  you  the  truth,  then  1  have  delivered  my  souJ,  and  you 
are  walking  in  sure  paths — but  if  not,  you  are  following  cun- 
ningly devised  fables;  and  at  my  hands  will  you.r  blood  oe  re- 
quired. You  are  surrounded  by  those  who  will  tell  you  that 
this  last  is  the  true  state  of  the  case — who  will  warn  you  that 
our  system  is  another  Gospel,  no  better  than  Deism,  and  will 
declare  ipe  to  be  a  '* public  propagator  of  Infidelity."  It  is  a 
light  thing  to  be  judged  by  these  men's  judgments.  To  be 
called  hard  names  need  not  alarm  us,  for  they  have  called  the 
Master  of  the  house  Beelzebub,  and  the  servant  is  not  greater 
than  his  Lord.  To  be  excluded  from  the  communion  of  those 
who  exclude  one  another,  and  of  whom  there  are  at  this  mo- 
ment five  denominations  holding  the  same  creed,  who  have 
scarcely  more  dealings  with  each  other  than  the  Jews  had 
with  the  Samaritans,  it  is  not  a  very  dreadful  matter.  But  we 
are  soon  to  be  summoned  before  a  more  awful  tribunal  than 
that  of  man,  to  answer  for  our  faith  and  our  works,  and  look- 
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that  bar  it  becomes  us  seriously  to  inquire 

lag  for^^^^  Ji'-jpji  can  prepare  us  to  encounter  it. 

"vhether  our^^^  brethren,  in  my  preaching  to  you,  kept  back 

i^^?'^  pj-ofitable?    "  Yes,"  many  around  you  will  answer, 

^oythtog  ^^  ^^  ^^j^  jjj  jf^g  gj,gj  place,  given  you  correct  no- 

'^-^sof'maB  or  human  nature.  He  has  kept  back  the  profit- 
fy^  jQctrines  of  total  and  hereditary  depravity,  which  are 
necessary  to  humble  our  pride,  and  make  us  feel  how  wretched 
and  miseraWe  we  are  without  God's  help.  He  has  given  you 
false  ideas  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  instead  of  telling 
you  that  without  the  grace  of  God  we  are  utterly  unable  to 
io  or  think  any  good  ihing." 

If  I  have  taught  you  anything,  brethren,  which  has  lessened 
your  humility — God  forgive  me— for  humility  lies  at  the  root  of 
all  Christian  virtues,  and  pride  is  their  deadliest  enemy.  Butl 
take  you  to  record  that  I  have  not,  in  my  preaching,  made 
light  of  sin,  but  have  spoken  of  it  as  the  greatest  of  evik, 
the  deadliest  of  foes,  the  deepest  and  hottest  of  hells.  I  have 
^ught  you  that  it  was  the  great  object  of  Jesus  Christ  to  re- 
deem us  from  SIN,  and  that  rescue  from  sin  itself  was  a  greater 
salvation  than  deliverance  from  the  future  punishment  which 
is  Its  necessary  consequence.  I  have  taught  you  that  sin  lies 
at  every  door,  that  none  are  free  from  its  power,  that  the 
purest  are  spotted  by  its  pollution,  and  that  while  the  spirit  is 
willing,  the  flesh  is  very  weak.  And  if  I  have  prefered  to 
speak  of  sin  in  its  details  rather  than  in  vague  abstractions,  if 
I  have  endeavored  to  bring  home  to  each  man  his  particular 
faults  by  a  discriminating  application  of  the  law  of  Christ,  it 
was  m  order  to  give  a  deeper  conviction  of  the  reality  of  guilt, 
and  to  prevent  us  from  regarding  it  as  a  theological  figment  or 
a  barren  formula.  If  I  have  not  told  you  that  your  nature 
was  depraved,  it  was  that  you  might  not  cast  on  Adam,  or  on 
IVature,  or  on  the  God  of  Nature  the  responsibility  for  your 
own  disobedience.  If  I  have  not  taught  that  you  were  total- 
ly corrupt,  it  was  because  I  thought  it  as  dangerous  to  think 
too  meanly  as  too  highly  of  ourselves,  that  if  we  believe  our- 
selves utterly  unable  to  obey  God,  we  shall  not  feel  ourselves 
accountable  for  not  obeying  him.  If,  in  fine,  I  have  kept  back, 
these  popular  doctrines  it  was  because  I  thought  them  neither 
profitable  nor  scriptural— because  I  knew  that  it  was  one  thing 
to  /a/A  about  our  depravity  and  another  thing  to  feel  it— be- 
cause I  saw  that  those  who  are  the  loudest  in  maintaining 
man  s  utter  corruption  are  at  best  as  arrogant,  self-conceited 
.and  dogmatical  as  those  whom  they  oppose,  and  show  far  more 
of  the  exclusive  spirit  of  the  Pharisee  than  of  the  truehumil- 
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hy  which  smites  on  its  breast,  saying  ^Gdd  be  merciful  to 
me,  a  sinner." 

"But,"  it  will  be  said  again,  "you  have  kept  back  other 
profitable  doctrines.  You  have  taught  morality  and  not 
piety,  works  and  not  failh,  you  have  not  taught  the  necessity 
of  a  change  of  heart,  of  the  new  birthi  of  conversion.  Your 
system  is  fatally  defective  here." 

Is  it  so,  my  friends?  I  take  you  to  record,  that  on  no  point 
have  I  insisted  more  than  on  the  necessity  of  conversion.  Be- 
lieving that  we  are  not  born  religious,  but  that  every  person 
who  becomes  religious,  must  at  some  time  begin  to  be  reli- 
gious: I  have  earnestly  urged  on  you  to  begin  this  wolrk  at 
6nce.  For  the  e:xternal  morality  of  the  world,  founded  oft 
fashion  and  expediency,  I  have  felt  no  respect  and  shown 
none.  True  goodness,  I  have  taught  you,  could  no  more  ex- 
ist without  piety  than  a  tree  can  grow  without  a  root.  When 
the  sun  is  risen  with  a  burning  heat,  when  the  floods  arid 
storms  come,  every  house  not  built  on  the  rock  of  religiotid 
sentiment  will  fall,  every  plant  having  not  in  itself  the  root  of 
failh  will  wither.  I  have  said  that  we  must  be  bom  again — 
but  I  have  taught  you  that  there  was  nothing  unnatural,  noth* 
ing  mystical  in  this  change,  nothing  arbitrary,  nothing  irre- 
sistible in  the  influence  which  produces  it,  that  God  will  not 
change  us  without  our  own  consent  or  against  it,  that  we  must 
co-operate  with  hrm  and  work  out  our  own  salvation  or  w^ 
shall  never  be  saved.  I  have  taught  you  that  this  change  was 
the  beginning  of  religion,  not  the  whole  of  it — that  it  was 
commencing  the  work,  not  doing  it,  and  except  we  went  on 
and  completed  it,  it  was  of  little  use  to  begin.  I  have  taught 
you  that  the  beginning  of  religion,  like  all  other  beginnings, is 
memorable,  that  it  is  an  important  epoch  in  our  lives,  btit  that 
here  as  elsewhere,  the  end  crowns  the  work,  and  that  those 
who  think  because  they  are  converted  they  have  got  religion, 
are  like  him  who  should  suppose  he  had  finished  a  journey  be- 
cause he  had  begun  it.  I  have  told  you  that  rational  opinions 
or  orthodox  belief;  that  to  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  our 
experience,  to  describe  the  process  of  our  conversion,  and  re- 
member its  time;  that  to  profess  religion,  to  belortg  to  a  church, 
or  to  be  punctual  in  religious  duties,  are  no  evidences  of  a 
regenerated  state  of  the  soul.  I  have  taught  that  the  froitsof 
the  spirit  by  which  alone  we  can  know  it,  are  Christian  senti- 
ments— love,  joy  and  peace— that  keeping  the  commandWients 
of  God,  walking  in  a  Christian  spirit,  living  under  a  sense  of 
accountability  to  God  and  trust  in  God  are  its  true  signs — that, 
in  short,  the  best  proof  of  having  been  bom  is  that  we  are 
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MW  alive*  And  herein  1  believe  I  have  only  taught  yoir 
"what  was  profitable;  for  to  suppose  conversion  the  whole  of 
religion)  induces  men  to  think  religion  can  be  obtained  atony 
time  and  so  to  feel  safe  in  postponing  it;  to  believe  conversion 
an  irresistible  and  mystenous  change,  makes  them  think  reli- 
gion  beyond  their  power  and  so  not  feel  guilty  in  being  with- 
out it;  and  to  consider  anything  but  our  present  spiritual  con- 
dition the  test  of  true  religion  leads  them  to  relv  on  past  expe* 
riences  and  look  at  what  is  behind,  instead  of  laboring  to  per- 
form present  duties  and  striving  for  future  improvement. 
.  "  There  are  other  important  doctrines,  however,"  continues 
the  objector,  *^  which  you  have  not  taught — doctrines,  not 
merely  profitable^  but  essential  to  salvation.  You  have  kept 
back  the  Trinity,  and  you  have  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ — 
you  have  degraded  Jesus  to  the  level  of  a  creature." 

As  regards  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  my  friends,  it  would 
be  hard  to  say  wherein  it  is  profitable,  except  as  a  keystone 
to  hold  together  the  arch  of  orthodoxy.  The  practical 
influence  of  this  doctrine  can  be  very  little,  for  it  is  con- 
fessedly a  mere  negation.  One  of  its  advocates  long  a^o 
honestly  confessed  that  ^  we  teach  there  are  three  persons  in 
the  Godhead,  not  because  we  have  anything  to  say,  but 
that  at  all  events  we  may  say  something."*  If  there  be  a 
purely  "  negative  system,"  it  is  that  of  the  Trinity.  The  only 
definition  given  of  it  is  that  it  is  not  a  belief  in  three  Gods, 
and  yet  not  merely  a  belief  in  three  distinctions  or  modes  or 
relations  in  one  God.  It  is  an  impalpable  and  shifting  shade w^ 
f^  confessed  mystery  or  something  not  revealed,  unexplained 
and  inexplicable.  Of  such  a  doctrine  as  this,  the  practical  in- 
^uence  can  be  little  exeejpt  to  confuse  and  mystify  the  intel- 
lect, and  instead  of  the  Deity  made  known  in  scripture,  to 
#rect  an  altar  with  the  inscription,  "To  the  unknown  God." 
,  As  regards  the  divinity  of  Christ,  I  believe  I  have  kept  back 
nothing  profitable — notbinff  which  can  increase  your  reverence 
for  his  character,  your  faith  in  his  teachings,  your  reliance  on 
him  as  a  mediator  and  Savior.  I  have  taught  you  that  he  was 
divine  by  his  office,  by  his  doctrine,  by  his  life,  by  his  char- 
j^ter.  I  have  constantly  afiirmed  that  God  was  in  Christ  re- 
conciling the  world  unto  himself— that  all  his  words  were 
given  him  by  God  to  speak — all  his  actions  given  him  by  God 
io  do— that  his  life  and  character  was  a  revelation  of  God — 
^hat  he  was  the  brightness  of  God's  glory  and  the  express 

^    •  Dictum  «it  Ujomt  tref  ptnooe  non  ut  aliquid  diceretur,  wd  no  taceretur. 

[Jlugiutine  dt  Trhk,  L.  K  c.  9. 
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image  of  his  person;  and  he  that  has  seen  him  has  seen  the 
Father,  because  the  Father  was  in  him,  and  he  in  the  Father* 
I  believe  he  was  a  divine  man,  not  a  human  God.  I  believe 
that  he  was  the  first  born  of  every  creature,  and  God  is  not 
a  creature;  that  be  was  tempted,  and  God  cannot  be  tempted; 
that  be  died,  and  God  alone  has  immortality;  that  be  was 
seen  by  thousands,  and  no  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time. 
I  do  not  believe  him  God,  but  the  Son  of  God,  the  image  of  God, 
the  fullness  of  God,  the  manifestation  of  God.  His  divinity  is 
not  of  origin,  of  nature,  of  essence;  but  of  character,  ofmani* 
festation,  of  office.  What  profit  have  those  who  believe 
Christ  the  supreme  God  over  our  failh?  Do  they  listen  t6 
his  words  as  the  very  words  of  God?  So  do  we.  Do  they 
look  on  his  actions  as  the  works  of  the  Almighty?  So  do  we; 
Do  they  regard  his  character  as  the  character  of  God  him- 
self? So  do  we.  Do  they  trust  altogether  in  him  fbr  salva- 
tion? So  do  we — believing  that  he  can  save  to  the  uttermost 
all  who  come  to  God  through  him. 

**  But  how  can  you  trust  in  Jesus  Christ,"  we  may  be  agaiii 
asked,  ^  since  you  do  not  believe  in  his  atonement?  Herein 
your  system  is  most  defective.  If  you  preach  the  atoning 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  you  omit  the  great  and  fundamental  do(> 
trine  of  Christianity.  You  might  as  well  give  up  the  Bible  at 
once  as  give  up  the  atonement.'^ 

Thus  have  I  often  been  addressed.  But  I  believe  that  I 
have  kept  back  from  you  nothing  profitable  concerning  the 
atonement  of  Christ.  I  have  taught  you  that  Christ  died  to 
reconcile  man  to  God — not  God  to  man;  that  he  died  for  our 
sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  to  bring  us  to  God,  not  to  brin^ 
God  to  us;  that  his  death  was  necessary  to  our  salvation,  not 
because  God  could  not  forgive  the  penitent  without  a  victim, 
but  because  men  would  not  repent  except  their  hearts  had 
been  melted  by  the  great  spectacle  of  Calvary.  It  was  not  the 
purpose  of  the  death  of  Christ  to  reconcile  jarring  attributed 
in  the  mind  of  God,  to  make  peace  between  his  justice  and 
his  mercy,  for  there  can  be  no  discord  in  the  Perfect  Spirit* 
We  believe  that  Christ  died,  not  merely  to  manifest  God^i 
mercy  to  the  penitent,  but  to  make  us  penitent  by  the  sight 
of  that  mercy,  to  overcome  our  evil  with  his  good,  to  draw 
us  to  himself  by  cords  of  inefiable  tenderness.  We  say  **  herein 
is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  bved  us — that 
while  we  were  sinners  Christ  died  for  us — and  we  love  him^ 
because  he  first  loved  us.''  Is  there  any  thing  wanting  in  this 
view  to  the  peace  of  the  soul?  Is  there  any  Siing  in  the  view 
of  the  mercy  btnight  by  Ctmst  to  ontweigh  that  of  the  graco 
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ireely  friven  through  him!  Is  there  any  thin^to  move  the 
heart  m  that  scholastic  scheme  by  which  the  inflexibility  of 
the  law  is  got  over,  and  the  Omniscient  relieved  by  a  happy- 
expedient  Irom  a  legal  difficulty?  All  that  makes  the  com- 
mon doctrine  of  the  atonement  so  dear  to  the  Christian  heart 
is  the  confidence  which  it  inspires  that  notwithstanding  our 
sins,  God  will  pardon  us  if  we  will  trust  in  him  through  Christ. 
We  feel  that  our  view  gives  us  the  same  confidence.  We,  as 
well  as  those  who  differ  from  us,  plead  the  promise  in  the 
blood  of  Christ — we  cling  to  the  assurance  that  God  loves  us 
even  while  we  are  sinners, — that  if  we  will  trust  in  him,  that 
trust  will  bring  us  near  to  him,  will  purify  and  redeem  us. 
We  feel  that  it  is  not  the  technical,  the  theological  part  of  the 
atonement  which  is  valuable.  It  is  the  view  which  it  gives  us 
of  the  love  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  which  works  mightily  on 
the  heart  to  soften  and  change  its  stone  into  flesh. 

I  do  not  think,  my  friends,  that  I  hav^  kept  back  any  thing 
profitable  to  you  in  the  other  views  which  I  have  presented 
of  Christian  doctrine.  I  have  not  made  my  preaching  terrific 
with  descriptions  offuture  punishment,  nor  sought  to  produce 
an  excitement  of  feeling  by  kindlmg  up  before  you  the  flames 
of  Hell.  However  great  may  be  the  impression  produced  for 
the  time  by  siich  preaching,  it  is  not  lasting,  because  men  do 
not  really  believe  what  they  hear.  If  they  did  they  would 
never  smile  again,  and  earth  would  be  to  them  as  a  tomb.  But 
they  turn  away  from  the  pictures  of  a  God  of  wrath,  and 

{ee  in  nature,  and  in  the  Gospel,  and  in  the  dictates  of  their 
learts,  the  smiles  of  a  Heavenly  Father.  I  have  sought  to 
make  you  feel  the  solemnity  of  life,  the  serious  nature  of  our 
earthly  probation,  with  the  immense  consequences  it  involves. 
I  have  set  before  you  the  judgment  to  come,  and  sought  to 
make  you  feel  that  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
a  God  of  love  whose  love  we  have  despised,  and  to  go  before 
a  Saviour  whose  tenderness  we  have  trampled  under  our  feet. 
And  I  judged  the  impression  so  made  to  be  more  profitable 
because  more  lasting. 

^  And  here  I  will  meet  an  objection,  which,  however  fa/Ia^ 
cious,  is  often  urged  with  great  confidence.  **We  believe," 
-say  the  Trinitarians,  "alj  that  you  believe  and  something* 
more. ..  If  then  yoii  are  right,  we  are  right  also,  for  we  believe 
what  you  do.  But  if  toe  are  right,  then  you  are  necessarily 
'wronc,  for  you  do  not  believe  as  much  as  we.  It  is  safer 
therefore  to  believe  too  much  than  too  little." 
.  We  should  be  surprised  to  hear  such  an  argument  as  tbb 
g)xx^y  other  subject  than.religion.  A  witness  before  a  court  of 
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justice  is  obliged  to  swear  not  only  to  tell  "  the  whole  truth" 
but  also  to  tell  «  nothing  but  the  truth,"  And  is  Theological 
truth  less  strict  in  its  demands  thai*  legal?  The  book  of  Rev- 
elations does  not  seem  to  convey  this  idea,  for  it  tells  us  that 
"  if  any  man  add  to  this  book,  God  shall  add  to  him  the  plagues 
written  in  this  book,  but  if  any  man  shall  take  away  from  this 
book,  God  shall  take  away  his  part  out  of  the  book  of  life." 
The  punishment  here  for  adding  to  truth  is  more  severe  than 
for  subtracting  from  it— the  latter  is  merely  negative,  no* 
receiving  a  reward,  while  the  former  is  positive  suffering.  We 
should  judge  it  safer  therefore  to  believe  too  little  than  too 
much,  if  it  can  be  safe  to  vary  either  way  from  the  exact  line. 
And  in  fact  superstition  is  as  much  worse  than  scepticism  as 
being  poisoned  is  worse  than  being  starved.  The  truth  is  the 
food  of  the  soul,  and  if  we  go  without  it  too  long  the  soul 
will  perish,  but  error  is  the  soul's  poison  which  destroys  it  more 
certainly  and  speedily.  It  is  safer  to  believe  too  little  than 
too  much,  because  it  is  harder  to  correct  the  latter  fault  than 
the  former.  It  is  harder  to  get  an  error  out  of  the  mind  than 
a  truth  into  it:  it  is  harder  to  cure  prejudice  than  to  enlighten 
ignorance.  It  is  easier  to  teach  the  whole  system  of  religious 
truth  to  him  whose  mind  is  a  blank  than  to  convert  a  bigot 
from  a  single  false  opinion.  ^^Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his 
own  conceit;  there  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him." 

But  perhaps  the  meaning  of  this  saying  is  that  men  are 
more  apt  to  believe  too  little  than  too  much,  and  that  the 
danger  is  chiefly  on  this  side.  This  however  is  far  from  being 
the  case.  In  the  battle  between  opposing  errors,  credibility 
has  always  been  more  than  a  match  for  scepticism.  Every 
greiit  corruption  of  religious  truth  has  been  brought  about  by 
adding  to  it,  not  by  diminishing.  The  Jewish  Itobbins,  who 
made  the  word  of  God  of  none  efffect  by  the  countless  sum  of 
Traditions  which  they  added  to  it,  would  have  shrunk  with 
horror  from  taking  away  from  it  ti  single  letter  or  the  smallest 
comma.  Those  corruptions  in  the  churches  of  Galatia  which 
Paul  denounced  as  another  Gospel,  were  only  believing  too 
much,  only  insisting  that  the  ceremonies  of  Judaism  should  be 
added  to  faith  in  Christ.  And  what  was  the  quarrel  of  Luther, 
and  v«4iy  the  opposition  of  Protestants  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
except  that  she  has  believed  too  much.  She  believes  in  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  but  she  adds  to  it  the  daily  sacrifice  of  the 
mass.  She  believes  in  worshipping  God,  but  she  also  wor- 
ships dead  men.  She  believes  in  Hell,  but  in  Purgatory  also* 
She  believes  in  Justification  by  faith,  but  she  also  believes  in 
the  justifying  power  of  the  works  of  her  saints.  And  might 
Vol.  Vm.— 63. 
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not  the  church  of  Galatia,  might  not  the  church  of  Rome  hare 
answered  Paul  and  Luther,  *'  We  believe  all  that  you  believe, 
and  something  more.  If  you  are  right  then  we  are  so  too, 
but  if  we  are  right  you  cannot  be."  But  Paul  and  Luther  could 
not  be  deceived  by  such  sophistry.  The  fervent  apostle  de- 
dares  that  "a  little  leaven  leavens  the  whole  lump."  He 
knew  that  one  false  principle  would  vitiate  the  whole  mass  of 
Christian  truth  and  wholly  change  the  character  of  the  reli- 
gion. It  seemed  a  smalf  thing  to  ask  that  the  converts  to 
Christianity  should  also  be  circumcised,  but  yet  Paul  said  « if 
ye  be  circumcised,  Christ  shall  profit  you  nothing."  And  bar 
cause  of  the  force  with  which  it  developes  this  principle,  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians  will  always  be  the  text-boot  of  the 
champions  of  religious  freedom.* 

The  answer  to  this  last  argument  places  us  therefore  on 
higher  ground.     Hitherto  1  have  argued  that  I  have  done  you 
no  harm  by  omitting  to  preach  to  you  the  popular  theology. 
I  now  maintain  that  those  do  harm  who  preach  it.    I  now 
assert  that  because  these  popular  doctrines  are  not  profitable, 
therefore  they  are  pernicious.     They  take  away  the  atten- 
tion from  what  is  true.     They  usurp  the  place  which  belong 
to  doctrines  really  evangelical.    A  depraved  taste  prefers  their 
mystery  to  the  simplicity  of  Christ,  and  as  no  man  can  serve 
two  masters,  or  give  his  chief  attention  to  two  subjects  of 
thought,  the  essence  of  the  Gospel  is  overlooked  while  the 
world  is  disputing  year  after  year  about  foolish  questions  and 
contentions  unprofitable  and  Vain,  and  doting  about  strifes  of 
words.    While  men  are  bitterly  arguing  about  the  tri-perso- 
nal  existence  of  God,  they  overlook  the  awful  display  of  his 
majesty  in  the  stars  above  and  flowers  below.    While  they 
are  joining  together  texts  to  prove  that  Christ  is  God,  they* 
do  not  see  God  in  Christ,  and  perceive  not  the  moral  subli- 
mity and  beauty  which  breathes  fVom  his  life  and  words. 
Like  those  who  went  to  Em  mans,  they  are  so  occupied  with 
communing  and  reasoning  together  about  Christ,  that  when 
Jesus  himself  draws  near  and  goes  with  them,  their  eyes  are 
holden  that  they  do  not  know  him.    It  is  impossible  not  to  see 
that  many  of  the  loudest  champions  of  modern  orthodoxy 
have  not  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  as  many  an  enlight- 
ened Pagan  or  many  a  denounced  infidel.   It  is  impossible  not 
to  see  that  the  intolerance  and  rancor  of  Christian  theolc^ians, 

*So  iiiTariably  is  it  tha  greatett  dangtr  that  Truth  diall  be  coTni]>ted  hj  acMi- 
^tioni,  that  even  in  the  text  of  the  N.  T.,  for  one  panac*  whieh  has  iallBB  ottt,  % 
jiMB^tt  have  crept  in,  from  marginal  comments,  ^, 
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the  bigotry  with  which  they  insist  on  their  dogmas  as  essential 
to  salvation,  and  the  proselyting  spirit  which  they  manifest, 
IS  driving  thousands  of  thoughtful  men  away  from  Christianity 
and  from  God.  Therefore  reform  must  come,  or  God  has  for- 
gotten to  be  gracious*  It  must  come,  whether  by  Unitarian* 
ism  or  in  some  other  form  I  know  not.  It  may  be  that  this 
stone,  which  all  the  builders  have  rejected,  will  become  the 
head  stone  of  the  corner.  Or  it  may  not  be  so;  and  some  other 
band  of  reformers,  more  sincere  and  devoted  than  we,  may 
have  the  honor  of  introducing  a  purer  faith.  But  it  must 
come — though  loud  will  be  the  outcry  against  it,  and  it  will 
be  met  with  tears  and  terror,  and  men  will  dread  its  coming, 
and  call  its  ministers  the  servants  of  Satan.  But  as  vainlv 
might  they  cry  out  against  the  ocean  when  it  comes  in  with 
its  tide  in  calmness  but  power.  For  the  voice  of  God  hath 
promised  that  once  again  he  will  shake,  not  the  earth  only, 
but  heaven;  not  the  world  only,  but  the-church  also;  and  those 
things  which  are  shaken  will  be  removed,  and  those  things 
which  cannot  be  shaken  will  remain.  Wherefore,  having  re- 
ceived a  kingdom  which  cannot  be  moved,  let  us  have  grace, 
whereby  we  may^serve  God  acceptably,  with  reverence  and 
Godly  fear. 

But  now,  my  dear  brethren,  having  vindicated  the  faith 
which  I  have  preached  to  you,  I  would  confess  how  much  I 
have  failed  in  doing  it  justice  among  you.  Had  I  worthily 
preached  it,  it  would  have  come  to  you  not  in  word  only,  but 
in  power,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  much  assurance,  and 
all  would  have  received  it,  not  as  the  word  of  man,  but  (as  it 
is  in  truth.)  the  word  of  God.  But  in  much  feebleness  and 
weakness  I  have  labored  among  you,  and  no  one  can  feel  more 
deeply  than  myself  how  imperfectly  have  been  performed  the 
solemn  duties  which  I  owed  you.  And  yet,  however  imper- 
fect, }  cannot  feel  that  they  have  been  wholly  fruitless* 
Through  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  I  have  been  made  the 
feeble  mstrument  of  bringing  some  of  you  to  Him— of  remov- 
ing doubts  from  the  minds  of  many  of  you;  and  I  have  had 
the  blessed  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  some  who  were  first 
led  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  by  my  preaching,  have  departed 
in  triumphant  and  joyful  faith  to  meet  Him  in  Heaven.  Amid 
discouragement  and  opposition,  I  have  had  glimpses  of  com- 
fort, from  time  to  time,  in  seeing  evidences  of  a  real  change 
in  some  of  you,  and  in  hearing  from  your  lips  expressions  of 
that  peace  which  passeth  understanding.  And  with  unfeigned 
gratitude,  do  I  in  this  solemn  hour  of  parting,  bless  the  Being* 
who  has  given  me  these  proofs  that  my  labors  in  Him  hav« 
not  been  wholly  in  vain. 
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And  now,  dear  friends,  I  bid  you  farewell.  Vain  is  the  al- 
tempt  to  express  the  feelings  which  crowd  into  my  breast  in 
this  moment.  I  am  taken  from  you  in  presence  but  not  in 
heart.  Wherever  I  am,  whatever  I  do,  I  cannot  ever  be  in- 
different  to  your  welfare.  In  my  thought,  and  in  my  prayers 
I  shall  always  remember  you.  And  vou  will  not  forget  me 
when  you  meet  in  the  house  where  I  liave  so  often  spoken  to 
you,  and  come  around  the  table  where  I  have  broken  for  yoa 
the  bread  and  poured  out  the  wine  in  memory  of  a  dying 
Saviour. 

May  God  Almighty  bless  you  with  all  spiritual  blessings  in 
Christ  Jesus.  May  he  endow  him  who  ministers  to  you  in 
holy  things  with  zeal,  fidelity,  wisdom  and  utterance.  May 
he  be  gentle  among  you,  even  as  a  nurse  cherishelh  her 
children,  and  beine  affectionately  desirous  of  you,  be  willing 
to  impart,  not  only  the  Gospel  of  God,  but  his  own  souU 
May  you  be  built  up  in  numbers,  and  in  a  good  spirit,  and  in 
love  for  oue  another,  and  be  presented  to  Christ,  a  glorious 
church  without  spot  or  wrinkle.  May  you  live  and  die  in 
peace,  and  may  the  God  of  love  and  peace  be  with  you  for 
ever.    Amen,  and  amen. 

Your  friend  and  brother, 

James  Freeman  Clarke. 


He  who  is  conscious  of  none  but  honest  ends,  will  never 
refuse  to  hear  the  truth,  and  will  never  withhold  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  the  truth  from  others.  Not  a  little  have  mankind 
suffered,  because  men  have  been  deterred  by  interest,  by  re- 
gard for  friends,  by  love  of  peace,  by  fear  of  producing  con- 
fusion or  strife,  from  telling  their  whole  thoughts,  from  utter- 
ing themselves  freely  and  fully  on  topics,  on  which  they  had 
thought  long  and  deeply,  and  on  which  they  were  qualified 
to  instruct  their  country  or  their  race.  Brownsow. 


Thus  they  fall  to  denying  what  they  cannot  comprehend; 
which  leaves  them  but  little  faith  for  whatever  is  extraordinary, 
and  an  almost  insurmountable  distaste  for  whatever  is  super- 
aatural.  De  Toc<^ueville. 
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It  is  very  notiecable,  that,  while  on  the  whole,  the  science  of 
Thedo^y  has  made  very  marked  and  rapid  advances  toward 
the  region  of  common  sense,  within  a  few  years  past,  we  yet 
meet  occasionally  with  specimens  of  a  way  of  writing  and 
speaking  which  Calvin  himself  would  have  denounced  as  bar- 
rarous,  and  from  wiiich  Edwards  would  have  shrunk  with  dis- 
gust. Is  it,  that,  determined  to  be  very  orthodox  in  spite  of 
tendencies  around  them,  men  rush  into  such  extravagances 
as  the  following,  which  is  taken  from  a  late  New-York  Ob- 
server, where  it  is  presented  to  the  religious  public  as  a  select 
mors^  specially  suited  for  the  nourishment  of  the  soul? 

Thesuojectis  the  crucifixion, and  the  writer,  (Krummacher,) 
qootes'the  text,  Romans  i\U  35, — ^^  Whom  God  hath  set  forth 
to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his 
righteousness  for  thQ  remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through 
the  forbearance  of  God,"— of  which  he  gives  the  following 
remarkable  exposition: 

*»Do  you  htfLtl  Calrary  is  a  teaie  of  vengeance^  the  croua  gibbet^  and  the 
bleeding  form  upon  it  a  living  proof  of  the  retributive  justice  of  God.  My  God! 
how  well  art  thou  able  to  demonstrate  and  vindicate  thy  honor!" 

To  "set  forth  a  propitiation,"  then,  is  considered  by  this  in- 
terpreter equivalent  to  a  display  of  ^^  vengeance;"  to  ^^  declare 
God's  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins,"  means  to  in- 
flict punishment  for  sin;  and  "  the  forbearance  of  God"  signi- 
fies **  the  retributive  justice  of  God."  The  force  of  exigesis 
can  go  no  farther  in  interpreting  an  idea  into  a  passage,  in- 
stead of  a  meaning  out  of  it. 

And  what  an  idea!  Many  persons  will  remember  the  burst 
of  pious  horror  sent  up  in  all  quarters,  when  Dr.  Channing, 
in  his  famous  New- York  sermon,  represented  the  orthodox 
view  of  Chrises  (death  as  a  punishment  inflicted  on  him  by 
God,  as  setting  up  ^' a  central  gallows"  in  the  midst  of, the 
universe.  It  was  declared  to  b^  a  misrepresentation  and  ca- 
ricature of  orthodoxy.  But  here  we  have,  in  a  leading  or- 
thodox print,  published  in  the  very  same  city,  the  very  same 
representation  of  their  own  doctrine,  in  nearly  identical  lan- 


guage*   According  to  the  gospels,  the  death  of  Christ  was  a 
disj^ay  of  God's  love*    Every  where  the  apostles,  in  contem* 

?lating  the  scene,  cry  out  ^Herein  is  loveP^    Not  so  the 
lew-York  Observer — not  such  the  visions  which  meerthe 
eye  of  orthodoxy  in  giazing  upon  Calvary.  They  see  not  tfa«re 
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the  tender  mercies  of  God.  "Herein'' they  cry**  is  vengeance  P 
They  do  not  say  **  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his 
only  begotten  Son,''  but  *^  God  so  hated  sin,  that  he  punished 
his  only  begotten  Son  to  vindicate  his  honor"!!! 

The  views  which  follow  are  yet  more  remarkable,  and  are 
somewhat  original,  we  imagine,  even  in  the  realms  of  ortho- 
doxy. The  amount  of  the  paragraph  seems  to  be,  that  the 
Old  Testament  was  a  revelation  of  too  much  mercy,  which 
required  to  be  counteracted  by  a  display  of  severity  in  the 
New;  that  the  Old  Testament  raither  deceived  men  into  the 
belief  that  God  was  more  forgiving  than  he  really  is,  and  that 
he  did  not  care  a  ^eat  deal  for  sm,  but  the  New  was  calcu- 
lated to  correct  tnis  error  by.  a  tremendous  display  of  **  vin- 
dictive" |*^  retributive  justice;"  that  the  Old  Testament,  ia 
short,  contains  the  sospel,  and  the  New  Testament  the  law; 
that  grace  came  by  Moses,  but  that  justice  was  displayed  hy 
Jesus  Christ.  In  approaching  Calvary  therefore,  we  have 
come  *'  to  the  mount"  that  *^  burned  wit|;i  fire,  and  Uacknecs^ 
and  darkness,  and  tempest;"  and  it  is  to  Mount  Sinai  that  we 
must  Jook  for  a  display,  not  of  wrath,  but  of  love.  We 
should  say  that  this  was  **  New  Theology." 

Let  us  quote  a  few  sentences  to  justify  our  remarks,  and 
but  a  few,  for  they  are  revolting  to  dwell  upon. 

^  It  is  true,  that  until  the  death  of  Oirist,  the  holinen  and  letrilnitiTe  jMtiee  of 
God  were  obscured.  Ncrwithsianding  all  the  siornit  of  wrath«  which  at  vaiioua 
thnes  darkened  the  horizon  of  the  earth,  the  patience  and  forbearance  of  God  itHl 
bemmed  in  much  clearer  light  than  his  divine  indignation  and  Tengeanca.*' 

^  Accordingly,  the  holiness  of  God  is  obscured,  when  his  pa- 
tience and  forbearance  beam  out  more  brightly  than  his 
vengeance.  And  this  has  to  pass  for  Christian  Theology  I 
After  giving  examples  of  what  he  is  thus  pleased  to  consider 
a  too  lax  government  on  the  part  of  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,, 
our  author  thus  proceeds: 

'  *«Sinnen,  such  as  Rahab,  David,  Solomon,  and  .a  thousand  others,  are  called 
children  of  God;  are  watched  over  aa  the  apple  of  his  eye;  receive  testimony  that 
they  please  God,  and  an  at  length  received  as  saints  into  heaven  without  hind** 

ranee." 

We  really  should  suppose  that  the  spirit  of  Jonah  had  come 
back  to  us  in  this  writer,  for  we  know  of  no  other  person  in 
sacred  or  profane  history,  who  has  murmured  against  God 
for  being  too  forgiving.  We  read  that  it  ^displeased  Jonah 
exceedingly"  because  God  repented  of  the  evil  threatened 
against  Nineveh,  and  that  he  was  very  ansry  <<  because  God 
would  not  destroy  that  great  city  to  make  his  prophecy  eome 
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traot  and  that  be  complained  in  the  very  sense  and  words  of 
this  writer:  '^  I  know  that  thou  art  a  gracious  God,  and  mer- 
ciful, slow  to  anger,  and  of  great  kindness,  and  repentest  thee 
of  the  ovil.^'  Indeed,  just  before,  our  author  querulously  spe- 
cifies the  case  of  Nineveh^  as  one  in  which  the  course  of  the 
Almighty  Was  not  calculated  to  shew  bis  holiness. 

*^Raprobato  hordes,  like  those  at  Nineveh,  al  length  repent;  and  immediately 
mil  it  well,  the  sia  is  covered,  and  they  are  pardoned  without  delay." 

Our  Saviour  tells  his  disciples  to  be  the  children  of  their 
Heavenly  Father,  who  causes  his  sun  to  shine  and  his  rain  to 
fail  on  the  evil  and  the  good.  He  recommends  them  td  imitate 
this  trait  of  the  Divine  character,  and  to  bless  their  enemies. 
But  this  writer  dares  to  characterize  such  clemency  in  God  as 
shewing  an  indifference  towards  sin. 

^t  Such  a  mode  of  Divine  proceednre  was  certainly  intended  to  represent  him  to 
the  world  as  a  God'  who  causes  his  sun  to  shine  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  bis 
rain  to  descend  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust;  who  does  not  take  any  veryparticuhr 
notice  o/wl,  and,  generally  speaking,  cannot  poueet  sueh  an  unconditioTuU  and  in" 
exorabU  abhorrence  of  sin.^^ 

In  Other  words,  our  writer  would  have  us  understand  that 
God  deceived  the  world  as  to  his  true  character,  and  gave  the 
idea  that  he  was  not  much  offended  with  sin,  and  so  taught 
men  to  make  light  of  it!!! 

The  writer  has  thus  prepared  the  way  for  shewing  in  strong 
contrast  the  display  of  wrath  and  venseance  which  he  sup- 

Eoses  to  have  taken  place  on  Calvary.  Jesus,  as  we  believed, 
ad  always  taught  that  his  death  was  occasioned  by  the 
wickedness  of  men  who  would  not  hear  former  messengers, 
so  that  at  last  the  Lord  said,  ^  I  will  send  my  Son."  But  our 
author  supposes  it  was  made  necessary  not  by  the  wickedness 
of  man^  who  would  not  listen  to  the  Divine  calls  to  repentance, 
but  by  the  injudicious  clemency  of  GW,  which  had  given  a 
false  impression  of  his  character.  It  was  necessary  to  pour 
out  overflowing  wrath  on  the  innocent  Jesus,  in  order  to  com- 
pensate for  a  previous  extravagant  forbearance  toward  the 
guilty.  And  this  is  a  manifestation  of  ^retributive  justice*^"* 
to  spare  the  guilty  and  punish  the  innocent! 

The  lan^age  used  by  Krummacher,  in  describing  this 
scene,  corresponds  with  his  ideas  concerning  it. 

^^  ]f  it  had  beaa  any  way  possible  for  Qod  to  let  mercy  take  the  place  of  justice,, 
and  retract  his  ^^  cursed  be  every  one  !^'  would  he  not  have  done  it  when  his  only 
beloved  Son,  the  son  of  his  heart,  stood  befoie  him  as  a  sinner,  laden  with  our  hd» 
qoitiiBSl"  ,.., 


4M  The  Sailer. 

The  apostle  tells  us  that  ^no  man,  speakiag  by  the  aptrit 
of  Godf  calls  Jesus  accursed*"  The  text  was  act  necessary 
to  deepen  our  conviction  that  there  <;an  be  nothing  of  the 
spirit  of  God  in  one  who  can  apply  to  the  holy  Jesoa  die 
curse  denounced  in  the  law  against  sinners. 

"  *^What  occurs!  Good  God,  what  a  scene!  The  Father  aeizet  the  sword. 
Though  his  heart  bled  within  him,  T«t  it  avails  not.  He  waTos  it,  tunis  awmj  his 
fwe," 

But  we  will  stop.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  any  far- 
ther comments.  We  will  only  say  that  we  think  that  the  di* 
reel  tendency  of  such  a  representation  is  to  produce  infideiity 
and  irreligion  in  all  who  mistake  it  for  Christianity.  We 
know  nothing  in  Paganism  better  calculated  to  excite  a  super- 
stitious and  slavish  dread  of  God,  instead  of  pious  love  and 
the  spirit  which  cries  Abba,  Father.  Hence  we  judge  our- 
selves bound  to  expose  and  denounce  such  immoral  and  lib^ 
bus  representations  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 

J.   IL   G« 


THE  SETTLER. 


Wtf  111  thou  art  done  thy  toil,  anew  ait  bon ; 
With  hands' that  natar  tonehed  the  spade  or  ploiighy 
Nor  ia  tha  funowi  strewrii  the  yell«w  eonif 
Or  phicked  |he  ripened  fruit  from  off  Che  boogh  r 
Than  shall  thy  work  begin ; — thy  plough  and  spada 
Shall  break  ai  early  mom  the  virgin  soil ; 
The  swelling  hiU  and  thickly  wooded  glade 
With  changing  aspect  omu  the  daily  toil ; 
Thy  house  shall  strike  the  eye,  where  none  are  nmXf 
For  thou  hast  traTelled  far,  where  few  have  trod  $ 
And  thoM  who  journey  heaca  will  taMa  thy  tban. 
And  bless  thee  as  a.  fayored  one  of  God  ; 
For  He  it  was  who  in  this  pathless  wlld^ 
Upon  thy  good  intent  to  richly  smiled. 

JOHIBS  VtET. 


PxoPLE  imagine  that  the  place^  which  the  BiUe  holds  in  the 
world,  it  owes  to  miracles.  It  owes  it  simply  to  the  fact  that 
it  came  out  of  a  profounder  depth  of  thought  than  any  other 
book,  and  the  effect  must  be  precisely  proportionate. 

R.  W.EMUiaeii^ 
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FAMILIAR  THINGS. 

In  each  breeze  that  wanders  free, 
Aud  each  flower  that  gems  the  sodr 

Living  souls  may  hear  and  see. 
Freshly  uttered  words  from  Godl 

Had  we  but  a  searching  mind, 
Seeking  good  where'er  it  springs, 

We  should  then  true  wisdom  find, 
Hidden  in  familiar  things. 

Shells  and  pebbles  on  the  shore. 
Buds  and  leaves  by  nature  wrought, 

Would  contain  for -evermore, 
Food  for  philosophic  thought. 

God  is  present,  and  doth  shine, 
Through  each  scene  beneath  the  sky^ 

KmcUiog  with  a  )^ht  divine, 
Every  form  th^t  meets  the  e}*el 

Nature,  with  eternal  youth,     . 

Ever  bursts  upon  the  sight; 
AH  her  works  are  types  of  truth! 

Mirrors  of  celestial  light! 

But  the  soul,  when  veiled  in  sin. 
And  eclipsed  with  fear  and  doubt. 

From  the  darkened  world  within. 
Throws  its  shade  on  that  withoutr 

While  to  those  who,  pure  in  heart. 
For  the  truth  their  powers  employ^ 

She  win  constant  good  impart. 
And  dififuse  perpetual  joy. 

As  the  day-star  from  above. 
Sheds  its  light  from  pole  to  pole. 

So  the  beams  of  holy  love. 
Stream  forth,  sun-like,  from  the  soul! 

If  the  mind  would  nature  see, 
Let  her  cherish  virtue  more; 

Goodness  bears  the  golden  key, 
That  unlocks  her  palace-door  t 


Boiton,  SepU^  1839. 
VoL.Vm.— 54. 


R.   0.   W» 
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MONTHLY  EECOKD. 

rOR  JANtTART,  1841. 

OHIO  COUNTY  PRISONS. 

Wx  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  in  all  the 
Western  states^  to  the  foUowmg  letter  of  Judge  Lane,  with 
the  earnest  hope  that  the  facts  here  detailed  may  awaken  their 
sympathies  for  a  large  class  of  o.ur  suSeriog  brethren. 

Nqnjpalkf  Huron  County f  Nov.  SO,  1840. 

Gxi^tlixxn:  I  have  endeavored  to  carry  into  execution 
the  plan  you  suggested,  of  visiting  snch  of  the  county  jails  of 
Ohio  as  fell  within  my  ride.  I  have  examined  the  prisons  of 
twent;^ -three  counties»aad  have  made  the  inquiries  relating 
to  their  managements  which  were  permitted  by  the  time  I 
could  command,  and  bv  my  inexperience.  I  have  preserved 
rough  plans  of  these  places  of  confinement,  and  notes  of  the 
several  matters  which  fell  under  my  observation. 

My  present  object  is  to  communicate  the  results;  for  the  de- 
tails, at  present,  would  be  of  little  use.  It  is  strange  that  the 
condition  of  our  County  Prisons  has  attracted  so  little  the  no- 
tice of  benevolent  men.  Most  other  fields  of  philanthropy 
have  been  more  or  less  explored:  our  Penitentiary  system 
has  been  remodelled  and  reformed,  so  as  nearly  to  meet  the 
expectations  of  its  friends;  but  our  common  jails  have  almost 
escaped  the  eyes  of  Christian  charity,  and  the  members  of  our 
faith  have  mostly  forgotten  the  promises  of  our  Master  to 
those  who  visit  the  prisoner  in  prison.  Yet  the  number  of 
persons  in  confinement  is  not  too  inconsiderable  to  deserve 
notice.  In  the  23  counties,  it  amounts  to  383  persons  accused 
of  crime  during  the  past  year,  and  the  aggregate  time  spent 
u  1301  weeks.    Nor  is  it  because  there  is  no  need  of  good 


oflfeers;  for  I  have  been  informed^  that  lately  in  one  of  our 
principal  towns,  a  respectable  stranger,  arrested  for  debt,  was 
inclosed  for  several  days,  in  the  same  cell  with  an  insane  black 
woman;  and  I  have  seen  the  unwashed  blanket,  which 
wrapped  the  limbs  of  a  prisoner^  while  recovering  from  expo- 
sure in  an  attempt  to  escape  two  years  ago,  retained  in  ordi- 
nary  prison  use,  of  which  more  than  a  square  yard  was 
stiffened  with  blood  and  corrupted  matter;  and  I  have  heard 
and  believe,  that  not  n^any  years  since^  the  feet  of  another 
were  frozen  while  in  confinement  in  bis  cell,  in  spite  of  his 
efforts  to  preserve  them. 

Since  the  last  law  relating  to  imprisonment  for  debt,  the 
number  of  debtors  in  jail  has  become  very  small.  Our  penal 
system  does  not  rely  much  upon  imprisonment  as  a  punish*- 
roent,  and  confinements  for  this  purpose  are  not  numerous. 
The  prisoners  in  our  county  jails  are  mostly  untried  criminals. 
The  only  demands  upon  society  for  these  are  for  safe  keeping. 
They  ought  to  be  subjected  to  nx).  harshnesji  or  restrictions, 
except  those  necessary  to  this  object;  and  they  are  entitled 
to  wholesome  food,  pure  air,  exercise,  and  other  means  for 
the  preservation  of  health,  and  to  the  ordinary  accommoda- 
tions and  conveniences  which  tend  ta  mitigate  the  sufferings 
of  confinement,  and  are. not  inconsistent  with  secure  custody. 
•  In  all  the  counties  of  our.  state,  except  Hamilton  and  Cuya- 
hoga, the  number  of  prisoners  rarely  exceeds  two  or  three  at 
a  time,  and  the  rulos  applicable  to  large  prisons,  as  to  sepa- 
ration, &c.,  are  hardly  applicable.  With  the  jail  of  Hamilton 
county,  I  am  not  acquamted*  The  average  number  confined 
in  the  Cleveland  prison  is  14;  but  the  accumulation  at  each 
term  of  the  court  is  considerable.  These  are  distributed  in 
three  cells,  each  about  ten  feet  by  fifteen,  and  two  rooms 
above,  each  about  eighteen  feet  square.  The  rooms  are  re«^ 
garded  somewhat  insecure,  and  the  cells  are  filled  until  they 
will  contain  no  more.  The  walls  of  the  cells  are  of  squared 
stone,  two  feet  thick.  There  is  neither  window  or  fire- 
place. The  aperture  of  tlie  door-way  is  closed  by  two  grated 
doors,  which  admit  the  only  air,  light  or  heat  which  the 
apartment  receives  from  without.  There  are  two  single  bunks 
below,  and  two  double  ones  above,  filled  with  loose  atraw, 
changed  about  once  in  two  monlhs.  There  are  no  beds. 
Blankets  are  used  in  the  bunks,  benches  for  seats,  and  a  large 
tub,  emptied  when  full,  or  about  once  a  week.  The  upper 
rooms  are  provided  with  vaults,  which  are  offensive,  except 
when  cleansed  by  jain.  This  jail  is  kept  as  cleanly  and  as 
weU  as  iuooDstruotion  admits,  but  it  is  a  grossly  imfmiper 
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place  of  confinement.  It  is  tinheaUhy  from  its  crowded  con* 
dition  and  the  impossibility  of  ventilation.  It  is  so  dark  that 
when  the  cell  door  is  closed,  reading  would  be  difficult  io  the 
outer,  and  impossible  in  the  centre  cell;  and  it  admits  of  no 
separation  of  prisoners,  of  young  and  old,  the  hardened  and 
the  novice.  The  people  of  that  county  should  never  rest  un- 
til these  evils  are  cured. 

The  other  county  jails  may  be  divided  into  two  classes; 
those  provided  by  the  newly  organized  counties,  as  tempo- 
rary, designed  to  serve  until  the  finances  of  the  county  admit 
a  larger  expenditure,  and  those  intended  to  be  permanent* 
Among  the  counties  I  have  visited,  9  are  of  the  first,  and  14 
of  the  last  class.  The  temporary  jails  are  built  of  squared 
logs,  generally  unplastered,  heated  by  stoves,  and  rarely  pro- 
vided with  a  yard — the  large  rooms  cold*  the  small,  ill  venti- 
lated and  unhealthy;  and  the  whole  insecure,  without  the  use 
of  fetters. 

A  description  of  one  of  this' class  will  answer  as  a  specimen: 
No.  10 — built  about  fifteen  years  ago:  it  is  a  log  building, 
twenty-four  feet  square,  two  stories  high,  standing  alone  in  a 
lot,  without  a  yard.  The  lower  story  is  made  of  two  thick- 
nesses of  logs,  each  a  foot  square,  with  an  interval  between 
them  of  six  inches,  filled  with  stones.  The  outside  door  is 
double,  and  opens  into  a  lobby  eight  feet  wide,  extending 
across  the  whole  front  of  twenty -four  feet.  Opposite  to  the 
outside  door  is  the  door  of  the  first  cell,  which  occupies  half 
the  remaining  space,  or  sixteen  feet  by  nine.  This  cell  is 
lighted  and  ventilated  by  a  diamond  |in  the  door,  six  inches 
square,  and  by  a  window  in  the  side  ten  inches  by  ei^rht,  before 
which  stands  a  few  palisades,  which  exclude  all  without. 
The  two  walls  have  settled  unequally,  so  that  the  opening 
for  the  window  in  one  does  not  correspond  with  the  opening 
in  the  other  wall,  and  little  light  can  penetrate.  1  think  a 
person  could  not  read  in  this  cell,  unless  by  the  diamond  whi\e 
the  outer  door  was  open.  Within  this  first  crfl,  a  close  door 
opens  to  the  second  cell,  of  the  same  size,  but  having  no  light, 
except  what  shines  through  a  circular  window^  In  the  se- 
cond story  is  a  large  room,  above  these  celts,  16  feet  by  34, 
with  two  grated  and  sashed  windows,  and  a  stove;  but  the 
open  cracks  above  and  beneath,  and  on  every  side,  forbid  all 
hopeof  a  comfortable  temperature  in  cold  weather.  There 
is  another  small  room  above,  from  the  end  of  the  lobby,  six 
feet  by  six,  with  a  bed  on  the  floor,  and  no  light  except  what 
streams  through  the  chinking.  In  the  room  up  stairs  js  a  bed, 
a  coarse  bedsteadi  and  some  chairs:  below  there  is  no  fumt* 
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tare,  ejr^sept  a  bed  on  the  floor,  and  a  broken  door.  This  jail 
has  been  often  broken,  and  fetters  are  constantly  used,  there 
being  no  safety  without,  and  little  with  them. 
I  will  describe  a  jail  of  a  more  permanent  kind: 
No.  17.— A  well  constructed  house,  built  of  brick,  except 
the  lower  story  of  the  jail  side  is  of  cut  stone.  The  north 
half  is  devoted  to  prisoners,  and  is  separated  from  the  family 
apartments  by  a  passage  through  the  house.  In  the  centre 
of  the  passage,  a  double  door,  one  grated  and  one  close,  opens 
to  another  passage,  eighteen  feet  long  and  five  wide,  which 

fives  access  to  four  cells,  two  on  each  side,  each  twelve  feet 
y  nine.  Each  cell  has  a  window  about  seven  feet  from  the 
floor,  large  enough  to  admit  three  panes  of  seven  by  nine 
^lass.  Each  cell  has  a  stove,  and  a  straw  bed  on  a  bedstead 
made  by  stretching  coarse  canvass  on  a  frame  and  laying  it 
in  trestles.  The  division  in  the  isecond  story  is  similar,  ex- 
cept that  each  cell  contains  a  ^ommon  sized  grilted  window. 
The  whole  interior  is  whitewashed^  and  looks  cleanly.  The 
only  fault  I  discover  in  its  construction  is,  the  absence  of  a 
yard,  and  the  want  of  ventilation  in  its  lower  story. 

1  believe  there  is  no  reason  for  complaint  of  the  food  of  pri» 
soncrs,  at  any  of  our  county  jails  in  this  state.  It  is  ordina- 
rily furnished  from  the  table  of  the  Jailer,  and  in  most  cases 
thrice  a  day. 

A  considerable  difTerence  is  found  in  our  jails  as  to  personal 
cleanliness.  In  most  cases,  water  for  washing  and  a  towel 
are  provided  every  morning,  and  shaving  and  changing  of 
linen  once  a  week.  In  most  cases,  the  weekly  washing  of 
clothes  is  done  in  the  jailer's  family,  without  additional 
charge;  but  in  some  counties,  such  a  charge  is  paid  by  the 
county.  I  believe  that  necessary  clothing  and  medical  at- 
tendance for  destitute  prisoners  is  provided  by  the  county. 
But  I  find  in  some  counties,  that  no  regard  is  paid  by  the 
jailer  to  the  weekly  change  of  clothing.  In  one  county,  the 
jailer  informed  me  that  he  did  not  furnish  water  for  daily  ab- 
lutions, because  the  statute  did  not  direct  it  to  be  done. 

It  is  the  general  usage  of  our  county  Jailers  to  admit  the 
counsel  of  the  prisoners  at  all  reasonable  times,  without  re- 
straint; and  to  permit  the  visits  of  prisoners'  friends,  at  con- 
venient times,  in  the  presence  of  the  Jailer. 

The  interests  of  humanity  must  excuse  plain  speaking 
upon  another  subject.  Various  means  are  adopted  of  provi- 
ding for  the  prisoners'  necessities.  In  a  few  of  the  perma- 
nent jails  are  vaults  within  the  house.  I  am  informed  the  use 
of  these  is  abandoned  in  the  best  constructed  ;>r]too8,  from 
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With  the  end  of  following  out  Judge  Lane's  suggestions  of 
reform  in  our  prisons,  a  meeting  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
Wednesday,  the  23d  ult.,  when  it  was  determined  to  form  a 
society  to  be  called  the  IJoward  Society  of  Cincinnati,  with 
the  **  twofold  object  of  improving  the  condition  of  prisons  and 
the  establishment  of  a  house  of  Roform."  The  need  of  this 
latter  institution  in  our  city,  (and  we  suppose  the  need  ia 
equally  great  in  Louisville,  St.  l^uis,  &Cm)  may  be  understood 
from  the  appalling  statement,  made  by  the  Mayor,  Ufal  oui  of 
two  hundred  hoys^  found  once  guilty  of  petty  larcenies^  he  did 
not  know  of  one  solitary  instance  of  reformation.  The  cause 
of  this  is  very  simple.  If  a  boy  is  convicted,  and  sent  to  the 
common  prison,  he  graduates  a  confirmed  villain,  disgraced  in 
his  own  eyes,  suspected  by  the  community;  and  by  a  neces- 
sity, hardly  to  be  resisted,  he  herds  with  the  vicious,  and  com- 
mits yet  more  aggravated  crimes.  If,  on  the  contrary, through 
the  kindness  of  his  prosecutor  or  the  magistrate  he  is  pardoned,t 
he  learns  to  flatter  himself  that  he  can  sin  with  impunity, 
seeks  indulgence  without  fear,  and  grows  utterly  lawless  in 
iniquity.  This  can  be  prevented  but  in  one  way,  and  that  is 
by  having  an  institution,  where  under  wise  and  kind  manage- 
ment, the  juvenile  criminal  may  be  reclaimed.  •  That  this  can 
be  done  has  been  most  satisfactorily  proved  by  the  experi- 
ence of  Boston,  New- York  and  Philadelphia.  The  houses  of 
Reform  in  those  cities  have  saved  thousands  of  boys  and  girls 
from  ruin,  and  kept  those  communities  safe  from  the  counuess 
moral  and  economical  evils  of  training  up  within  their  own 
borders  bands  of  educated  rogues.  Again,  houses  of  Reform 
are  of  incalculable  benefit  as  a  means  o{ pretention  as  well  as 
of  reformation.  Parents, — for  instance  a  poor  widow,  or  on^ 
of  the  hundreds  of  deserted  wives,  whose  so  named  hw^bands 
have  gone  down  the  river«  might  apply  to  these  authorities 
to  put  a  disobedient  profligate  boy,  who  had  outgrown  all 
reverence,  into  this  school  of  moral  discipline.  Or,  again, a 
master  who  found  an  apprentice  wilfully  plunging  into  a  career 
of  vice,  might  seclude  him  for  a  while  from  his  vicious  ac- 
quaintances. Many  a  poor  boy,  who  now  becomes  a  corse  to 
himself,  a  disgrace  to  his  friends,  a  pest  to  society,  might,  in  a 
house  of  Reform,  grow  up  in  self-respect,  habits  of  usefulness, 
integrity  and  honor.  In  all  our  ^reat  cities  this  growing  evil 
of  a  vicious  juvenile  population  should  be  at  once  eflectoaUy 
stopped  by  the  establishment  of  houses  of  Reform. 
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In  a  former  number  I  examined  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
Mr*  Brownson's  first  essay  on  the  laboring  classes.  Since 
then  I  have  met  >vith  his  second  essay  on  the  same  subject, 
in  which  be  attempts  to  explain  and  to  vindicate  the  subject 
matter  of  the  first.  This  second  essay  it  is  my  purpose  nov^ 
jto  review. 

Mr.  B.  complains  that  he  is  pot  fairly  dealt  with,  because 

Eersons  criticise  his  late  essay,  who  have  not  read  all  which 
e  had  previously  written.  If  this  is  a  good  plea,  1  too  am 
guilty ;  tor  I  have  not  read  much  of  what  Mr.  B.  has  lately 
written.  But  is  this  a  good  plea?  Mr.  B.  writes  an  article 
on  a  particular  subject^  It  is  written  in  a  very  clear,  lucid 
manner,  and  the  propositions  contained  in  it  are  expressed 
with  great  perspicuity.  In  it  there  is*  no  reference  to  any 
thing  which  he  has  formerly  said  or  written.  He  publishes 
it,  not  only  in  his  periodical,  but,  as  I  am  informed,  in  a  pamph- 
let form,  to  give  it  a  greater  circulation.  And  now,  does  it 
become  him  to  complam  that  others  have  judged  of  hisf  essay 
as  he  has  published  it,  namely,  by  it^elft 

The  article  now  under  consideration  is  written  in  a  less  of- 
fensive manner  than  the  preceding  one.    It  is  free  from  that 
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gross  abuse  of  the  clergy  which  disgraced  th&  latter;  and  the 
general  tone  of  it  is  somewhat  less  intemperate.  For  the 
rest,  however,  it  is  still  the  same  arrogant,  authoritative  spirit. 
Mr.  B.  will  not  that  there  shall  be  any  class  of  men  set 
apart  or  authorized,  either  by  law  or  fashion,  to  speak  to  us  in 
the  name  of  God;*  and  yet  we  find  him  constantly  speaking 
in  the  name  of  God,  and  making  himself  the  interpreter  of 
Heaven.t  It  is  true,  he  allows  that  those  may  speak  in  the 
name  of  God,  who  feel  themselves  moved  by  his  spirit;  but  I 
think  Mr.  B.  will  hardly  attempt  to  justify  his  own  language 
under  thia  plea.  Wliatevcr  diversity  of  opinion  there  may 
be  as  to  his  motives  in  writing  the  essays  under  considera- 
tion, I  am  sure  that  no  one  who  reads  these  bitter  productions, 
can  mistake  them  for  the  effusions  of  a  holt/  i^p\riU 

But  let  us  proceed  to  examine  Mr.  B's  explanation,  vindi- 
cation or  apology,  (I  know  not  precisely  what  to  call  it,)  for 
his  last  article  partakes  strongly  of  all  these  characters.  Mr* 
B.  has,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  divided  his  subject  under 
several  distinct  heads,  and  1  shall  consider  these  in  the  order 
in  which  they  occur,  commencing  with  the  second,  the  first 
relating  to  party  politics. 

OPPOSITION   TO   QHRISTIANITT. 

Mr.  B.  says,  that  he  is  charged  with  proposing  to  abolish 
Christianity.  This  charge  he  declares  to  rest  on  a  perversion 
of  his  language.  Now,  in  this  casej  I  believe  that  the  per- 
version is  on  Mr.  B'«.  side.  The  charge  brought  was  not 
that  he  proposed  to  abolish  Christianity;  but  that  be  proposed 
plans  that  would  naturally  tend  to  injure  or  destroy  it.  Mr. 
D.  tells  us,  that  ten  years  ago  he  announced  his  conversion 
to  Christianity, — that  since  then  he  has  neither  had  or  ex- 
pressed any  doubt  as  to  its  truth,  and  that,  during  that  period, 
no  one  in  the  community  has  preached  or  written  more  in  its 
defence.  How  severely  might  Mr.  B.'s  own  language  be 
retorted:  "The  word  of  God  never  drops  from  the  priest's 
lips;"  but  I  do  not  wish  to  judge  him  as  he  has  judged  others. 
If  I  am  rightly  informed  he  began  with  being  a  believer.  He 
afterwards  became  erfveloped  in  the  clouds  of  doubt  and  un- 
belief. About  ten  years  ago  he  returned  to  the  faith  of  his 
earlier  days;  and  now,  if  I  am  to  judge  from  appearances,  his 
dark  hour  is  again  coming  over  him.  But  suppose  Mr.  B.  to 
be  as  firm  a  believer  as  ever  laid  down  his  life  for  the  fiuth,  this 
would  not  in  the  least  tend  to  do  away  the  charge  brou^t 
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against  him.    That  charge,  as  I  have  observed  before,  lies  not 

?raixist  his  intention^  but  against  the  tendency  of  his  measures: 
his,  I  beg  the  reader  to  bear  constantly  in  mind.  The  for- 
mer may  be  perfectly  pure,  and  yet  the  latter  be  in  the  high- 
est decree  injurious. 

BesideR,  although  Mr.  B.  did  not,  in  so  many  words,,  pro- 
pose to  abolish  Christianity,  yet  he  'proposed  something  very 
much  like  it,  in  regard  to  what  he  calls  the  Christianity  of  the 
Church;  and  I  suppose  that  most  people  like  myself,  are  so 
simple  as  to  be  acqusgnted  with  only  one  Christianity,  namely, 
that  which  i^  taught  in  the  scriptures.  Now  these  scriptures 
are  read  every  Sabbath  day  in  all  the  Churches.  They  form 
the  ground-work  of  all  the  teaching  there.  The  minister 
may  sometimes  mistake  their  import;  he  may  mix  with  their 
purQ  and  simple  doctrines,  matters  drawn  from  a  Jewish  or 
heathen  philosophy;  but  still  the  simple  essential  truths  of 
Christianity  are  there.  We  are  there  told  of  a  God;  of  a 
Saviour;  of  a  life  to  come^  and  of  the  means  of  attaining  to 
It;  and  hence  the  doctrine  taught  us  in  our  churches  has  ap- 
peared to  us  to  be  the  doctrines  of  Jesus;  and  when  it  is  pro- 
posed to  do  away  the  Christianity  of  the  church,  it  sounds  to 
us  very  much  like  a  proposal  to  rob  us  of  our  religion.  As  to 
the  distinction  between  a  Christianity  of  the  Churchy  and  a 
Christianity  of  Christ,  that  is  a  piece  of  cant  of  too  recent 
origin,  to  enter  properly  into  the  vocabulary  of  a  popular 
writer. 

Mr.  B.  avows  his  determination  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
abolish  the  church  as  it  is  now;  and  he  justifies  this  determi- 
nation by  the  declaration  that  Jesus  never  contemplated  such 
an  institution;  and  that  it  is  the  grave  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, and  the  hot-bed  of  servility  and  hypocrisy.  As  to 
the  first  of  these  points  I  shall  add  nothing  to  what  I  said  in 
regard  to  it  in  my  former  number*.  Mr,  B.  understands  the 
scriptures  differently  from  what  I  do.  If  the  church  is  the 
grave  of  freedom  and  independence,  it  is  rather  surprising- 
that  the  New  Englanders,  who  are  emphatically  a  church- 
going  people,  should  have  always  been  distinguished  as  the 
sturdy  champions  of  civil  liberty.  And  as  to  the  assertion, 
that  the  church  is  the  hot-bed  of  servility  and  hypocrisy,  I 
think  that  while  its  sacred  desks  are  occupied  by  such  men  as 
a  'Channing,  a  Ware,  a  Greenwood,  a  Gannet,  the  Peabodys, 
and  others  like  them,  a  man  might  well  have  saved  himself 
the  dishonor  of  bringing  a  charge  like  this. 

The  charge  of  attempting  to  destroy  the  religion  of  the 
community,  was  founded  on  the  avowed  purpose  of  doing 
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Hway  our  present  religious  institutions.  The  cemsideratioif 
of  this  point  belongs  therefore  naturally  to  the  present  hea<L 

Mr.  B.,  however,  with  a  tact  which  would  do  credit  to  one 
of  the  politicians  of  the  day,  has  transferred  the  consideration 
of  it  to  the  head  of  hostility  to  the  clergy.  1  shall  not  follow 
him  in  this,  but  consider  this  point  under  the  present  head. 

In  Mr.  B.'s  first  article,'  he  proposed  to  abolish  all  religious 
organization.  There  must  be  no  outwardj  visible  church.* 
If  any  man  felt  himself  moved  by  the  spirit,  he  was  to  preach 
the  word  ^Mn  the  stable,  the  markietplace,  the  street,  in  the 
grove,  under  the  open  canopy  of  heaven,  in  the  lowly  cot- 
tage or  the  lordly  hall."t  Mr.  B;  now  denies  that  he  proposed 
abolishing  public  worship,  and  in  proof  of  his  not  havmg  done 
so,  he  refers  to  what  he  had  said.  This  denial  does  no  credit 
to  his  candor.  When  a  man,  who  expresses  hiis  ideas  with 
as  much  clearness  as  Mr.  B.  does,  says^  ^^We  object  not  to  the 
gathering  together  of  the  people  on  one  day  iti  seven,  to  sing 
and  pray,  and  listen  to  a  discourse  from  a  religious  teacher; 
but  we  object  to  everything  like  an  outward  visible  churchy" 
the  plain  obvious  meaning  is,  that  such  gathering  together  does 
not  enter  into  his  plans,  but  that  he  does  ndt  think  il  of  suffi- 
cient consequence  expressly  to  prohibit  U;  Since  Mr.  B. 
wrote  this  first  article,  he  has  however,  entirely  changed  his 
ideas  on  this  head.  He  now  proposes  to  substitute,  for  the 
present  organization,  another  equally  outward  and  visible; 
and,  as  I  freely  concede  to  Mr.  B.  the  right  of  altering  and 
amending  his  plans^  I  shall  Consider  what  this  new  scheme  is, 
and  what  w6uld  be  its  results; 

Mr.  B.  proposes  to  constitute  every  parish  a  church;  that 
at  the  public  expense,  a  conv^nieht  meeting  house  be  erected 
in  each  parish;  that  all  should  repair  there  twice  a  week  for 
religious  edification ;  and  that  all  should  sit  in  silent  meditation^ 
unless  some  one  was  moved  by  the  spirit  of  God  to  speak; 
Such  is  Mr.  B's.  scheme.  Let  us  now  enquire  how  it  will 
work.  He  would  havie  us  believe  that  these  meetings  would 
be  essentially  similar  to  those  of  the  Quakers;  but  I  think  we 
shall  find,  that  they  have  nothing  In  common  with  these^ 
except  that  both  are  held  in  buildings  similarly  shaped. 

Good  men  have  thought  that  they  did  a  good  service  ib 
the  cause  of  religion  by  dissolving  the  connexion  between 
church  and  state.  Mr.  B.  thinks  differently,  and  proposed 
not  only  to  unite  them  in  the  closest  manner,  but  to  render 
them  absolutely  identical;  so  that  every  member  of  the  com- 
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Aunity,  whatever  may  be  his  religious  opinions,  and  whether 
he  believes  anything  or  nothing  at  all,  shall  be  a  member  of 
the  church.  All  these  are  to  meet  in  one  house,  and,  what  is 
more,  all  these  have  the  right  there  to  express  and  advocate 
their  several  opinions.  And  what  will  be  the  necessary  con- 
sequence? It  will  be  that  these  me6tings,  instead  of  being  a 
source  of  edification,  and  a  means  of  religious  instruction, 
will  become  the  source  of  animosity,  strife  and  bad  feeling. 
There  the  Atheist  and  Believer;  the  Deist  and  Christian;  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant;  the  Trinitarian  and  Unita- 
mn,  will  all  advocate  their  respective  opinions,  and  thus, 
what  was  intended  to  be  the  house  of  worship  of  Almighty 
God,  will  be  turned  into  a  debating  club,  and  become  the  scene 
of  angry  disputation;  From  such  meetitigsall  good  men  will 
soon  withdraw  themselvfe^in  disgust,  and  thus  all  outward 
worship  will  come  to  an  end;'  and,  without  outward,  visible 
worship,  the  spirit  of  religion  in  the  commuility  will  gradually 
decrease  and  ultimately  perish.  And  now  I  would  ask,  whether 
it  is  for  a  crude,  senseless  scheme  like  this,  that  we  are  to  sac- 
rifice our  present  modes  of  social  worships  and  of  religious 
instruction?  If  these  modes  are  defective,  or  not  as  efficient 
as  they  might  be,  let  them  be  improved;  but,  for  God's  sake, 
let  us  not  destroy  that  public  social  worship  which  with  all 
its  imperfections  has  been  to  thousands  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation^ 

I  have  in  my  forrrfer  nuihber^  noticed  some  of  the  depriva- 
tions which  the  working  classes  would  experience  from  the 
destruction  of  Our  present  religious  institutions,  and  I  shall 
not  now  enlarge  on  what  I  have  there  said.  I  would  merely 
i^peat  the  questiont  What  possible  benefit  will  that  destruc- 
tion confer  on  the  laboring  poor?  It  is  true  the  French  dem- 
agogue tells  the  Samsculoites  of  his  country  that  it  is  a  beau- 
tiful thing  to  be  an  Atheist;  but  1  doubt  whether  the  Proletaries 
of  America  are  yet  far  enough  advanced  in  this  new  system 
of  philosophy  tobe  capable  of  appreciating  duly  the  beauties 
of  Atheism. 

OPPOSITION   TO  TH£  PRI£STHOOD. 

Under  this  head,  Mr.  B.  now  denies  that  it  is  his  wish  to  abol- 
ish the  priesthood,  and  he  says,  that  the  inference  drawn  from 
what  he  has  said  against  priests,  is  unwarranted.*  If  this  bd 
so,  it  must  be  confessed  tnat  he  has  expressed  his  ideas  in  thc^ 
most  unfortunate  manner;  for  not  only  has  he  heaped  upon 
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the  clergy  the  most  virulent  abuse,  such  as  calling  tbem 
tyrants^  panders  to  the  prejudices  <jf  tlie  age^  dumb  dogSj  etc^ 
and  charged  them  with  demoralizii^  the  people;  and  with 
being  necessarily  enemies  to  freedom;  but  we  find  in  his  first 
essay,  the  following  express  declarations:   ^The  remedy  is 
first  to  be  sought  in  the  destruction  of  the  priest."    "We 
object  to  every  thing  that  in  the  remotest  degree  partakes  of 
the  priest."    "We  insist  upon  it,  that  the  complete  and  final 
destruction  of  the  priestly  order^  in  every  practical  sense  of  the 
wordpriest^  is  the  very  first  step  to  be  taken  towards  elevating 
the  laboring  classes;"  and  speaking  of  the  protestant  and 
catholic  clergy,  he  says,  "Both  therefore  ought  to  go  by  the 
board."    Now,  how  with  these,  sentences  staring  him  in  the 
face,  Mr.  B.  can  deny  having  proposed  to  abolish  the  clerical 
office,  I  must  leave  it  for  himself  to  explain.    He  afterwards 
proceeds  to  detail  some  of  his^  objections  to  the  clergy;  and 
these  I  shall  now  consider. 

Mr.  B.  objects  to  the  clergy,  because  they  are  officers  of 
the  church,  as  a  body  distinct  from  the  state;  he  would  have 
that  Church  and  State  should  be  identical  and  have  one  com- 
mon organization;*  and,  of  course,  that  the  officers  of  the 
state  should  be  ex-officio,  officers  of  the  church  also.  To 
what  I  have  said  on  this  point  under  a  former  bead,  I  shall 
add  but  one  observation.  We  see  by  the  book  of  acts,  as 
well  as  by  the  epistles,  that  the  apostles  did  everywhere  or- 
ganize churches  distinct  from  the  political  organization  of 
society,  and  that  they  appointed^  or  procured  the  appointment 
of  officers  over  those  churches.  I^ow  I  think,  that  in  this 
matter,  the  uniform  examples  of  the  apostles  ought  to  have 
rather  more  weight  than  either  the  visionary  theories,  or  the 
authoritative  dicta  of  Mr.  B. 

As  to  Mr.  B's  attempt  to  support  his  scheme  by  the  opin- 
ions and  conduct  of  the  Pilgrim  Faihers,  that  is  entirely  illu- 
sory. It  is  true,  many  of  these,  with  the  narrow  sectarian- 
ism of  their  age,  (and  which  yet  prevails  in  many  countries) 
contended  that  no  one  could  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship, who  was  not  a  member  of  the  predominant  church; 
but  no  one  ever  dreamed  of  advocating  the  converse  of  this 
proposition;  for  that  would  have  conferred  the  elective  fran- 
chise, and  the  elegibility  to  office  on  women,  for  these  too 
were  members  of  the  church.  The  fact  is,  the  Pilgrim  Fath- 
ers never  confounded  church  and  state  so  as  to  consider  them 
identical.    Each  of  these  had  its  distinct  organization.    Each 
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of  these  hadlts  dtstikict  body  of  officers;  and  they  would  not 
have  suffered  either  their  Governor  to  administer  the  rit^  of 
baptism  6r  the  Lord's  supper,  or  their  clergymen  to  have  con- 
vened the  State  Legislature,  or  a  town  meeting. 

If  I  understand  correctly  what  Mr.  B.  says  on  page  441^ 
and  elsewhere,  he  proposes  abolishing  the  office  ot  religious 
teacher,  as  a  distinct  calling  or  profession,  and  to  rely  on  the 
voluntary  services  of  thp-  members  of  the  community,  partic- 
ularly when  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  supply  its  place. 
Now  it  may  appear  at  first  sight,  as  if  the  effect  of  of  this 
plan  would  be,  merely  to  take  away  the  ministry  that  now  is, 
and  to  substitute  another  which  we  have  not  now,  in  its  place. 
But  on  a  more  careful  examination,  we  shall  see  that  this 
view  is  entirely  erroneous.  That  general  ministry,  which  it 
is  proposed  to  establish,  exists  already.  The  duty  to  promote 
to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  the  spiritual  welfare  of  our  neigh- 
bor, is  now  as  imperative  on  us  as  it  cah  be  made.  We  see 
this  ministry  too,  in  operation  all  around  us,  in  the  Sunday 
School;  the  Bible  Society;  the  'tract  Society;  the  Tempe- 
rance Society;  the  public  lecture,  and  the  private  friendly 
exhortation  from  mah  to  man;  and  in  the  multitude  of  other 
means  by  which  men  have  endeavored  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  their  fellow  beings.  That  this*  universal  ministry  is 
not  now  what  it  ought  to  be; — that  men  in  general,  are  not 
sufficiently  alive  to  the  duties  which  they  owe  to  their  neigh- 
bor, is  freely  admitted.  But  will  it  render  them  more  alive 
to  these  duties  to  have  the  ministry  which  exhorts  and  encour- 
ages them,  taken  away?  Mr.  B's  plan  deprives  us  of  one  of 
our  means  of  moral  improvement,  without  substituting  another 
in  its  place;  and  it  virtually  involves  the  assumption,  that  we 
cannot  be  improved  by  the  exhortation  or  teaching  of  the 
regular  ininistry ;  but  that  others  may  be  improved  by  our  ex- 
hortation and  teaching;  an  assumption,  which  is  certainly 
not  very  creditable  to  our  Christian  humility.  As  to  the  dis- 
orders which  would  unavoidably  result  from  this  universal 
license  to  preach,  especially  under  this  new  organization  of 
the  church,  of  these  i  have  already  spoken. 

Mr.  B.  proposes  to  abolish  the  clergy  because  he  finds  in 
the  New  Testament  no  authority  for  the  support  of  such  a 
profession.  I  have  already  stated  that  on  this  point  I  under- 
stood the  scriptures  differently  from  what  He  does.  But  sup- 
pose that,  for  argument's  sake,  it  should  be  admitted  that  our 
present  ministry  is  not  of  apostolic  institution,  it  would  not 
therefore  follow  that  it  ought  to  be  abolished.  Another  pre- 
vious question  would  then  present  itself,  natnely,  whether  the 
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institution  be  a  useful  one;  and  if  it  is  so,  tfien  il  ought  to  b^ 
retained.  There  are  many  things  relating  to  the  public  wor- 
ship of  the  sanctuary  which  are  not  matters  of  positive  insti- 
tution; and  yet  which  it  would  be.  very  foolish  to  abolish  on 
that  account. 

Mr.  B.'s  next  objection  to  the  clerical  profession  is,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  any  man  faithfully  and  iionestly  to  fulfil  its 
requirements.*  If  we  translate  this  into  other  language,  the 
plain  meaning  will  be,  that  the  clerical  profession  must  be 
abolished  because  we  are  men,  beings  of  limited  powers,  who 
are  to  fiU  it.  But  the  same  objection  lies  against  every  other 
calling  and  profession.  Who  would  contend  that  he  could 
discharge  to  perfection  all  the  duties  connected  with  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law  or  medicine;  with  the  ofpce  of  magistrate, 
or  judge,  or  with  the  administration  of  the  charitable  or  use- 
ful institutions  of  the  country?  And  must  all  these  be  abo- 
lished, because  the  duties  connected  with  them  can  only  be 
discharged  in  {in  imperfect  manner?  Surely  this  is  folly!  And 
besides,  will  those,  who  under  Mr.  B.'s  plan  are  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  clergy,  be  better  Qualified  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  clerical  ofqce?  This  will  hardly  be  contended,  except 
by  those  who  hold  that  a  total  absence  of  all  previous  edu- 
cation and  training  is 'the  best  prerequisite  to  the  proper  fill- 
ing of  that  office. 

Mr.  6.'s  next  reason  for  wishing  to  abolish  the  clergy  is, 
because  they  are  not  all,  or  always  under  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  That  I  may  not  be  supposed  to  misrepresent 
ivhat  he  says  on  this  head,  1  shall  copy  his  own  words: 

*'  We  also  object  to  the  present  constitution  of  the  clergy 
because  we  hold  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  preach  unless 
called  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  apd  only  when  he  is  moved  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.  God's  Spirit  is  in  the  world;  it  moves  in  tbo 
hearts  of  men;  it  calls  one  here,  and  another  there— one  to 
this  work  and  another  to  that;  it  anoints  one  with  an  u^ction 
from  above,  and  fits  him  for  the  acceptable  performance  of  the 
work  to  which  he  is  called.  They  who  are  designated  as 
preachers  by  God's  Spirit,  who  are  fitted  for  their  work  by 
the  anointing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  who  therefore  can  speak 
with  authority,  and  a  word  which  shall  be  with  power,  we 
hold  have  a  right  to  preach — but  none  others.'^' 

The  summary  of  all  this  is,  that  we  are  to  act  only  when, 
and  as,  directed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  not  otherwise. 

•B.  Q.  R.  p.  443.        tB.Q.R.p.447. 
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Now  although  I  firmly  belieVc  that  the  Spirit  of  Crod  iaflu- 
bnces  us  for  our  good,  yet  I  do  not  believe  that  that  iofiueQce 
was  intended  to  supersede  the  use  of  that  reason  which  God 
has  given  us  for  our  guidance;  and  1  feel  fully  convinced) 
that  when  we  abandon  the  latter  to-  give  ourselves  up  to  the 
supposed  gu  dance  of  the  former,  \vo  open  the  door  to  the 
wildest  fanaticisfti.  It  requires  but  a  slight  acqaintance  with 
^hat  is,  and  what  has  been,  to  convince  ouri^lves,  that,  in  re-« 
gard  to  this  matter  of  divine  inspiration,  men  are  apt  to  fali 
into  the  grossest  and  most  fatal  delus^ions*  .  If  it  were  not  in* 
vidious.  it  would  be  easy  to  shew,  by  what  basses  around  us, 
bow  often  jhe  workings  of  a  distempered  fancy,  or  a  purely 
physical  nervous  excitement,  are  mistaken  for  the  operations 
of  the  ^oly  Spiritj  but  I  prefer  referring  to  some  well  known 
historical  facts.  When,  in  tbe.year  1650,  Cromwell  had  in- 
vaded Scolls^nd,  he  fuund  himself  in  the  greatest  strait*  From 
this  Jie  was  deliv^ied  through  the  Scotch  ciercy,  who,  bey 
lieving  that  they  bad  received  revelations  from  Heaven,  pro- 
mising them  a  certain  victory,  forced  their  General  Lesley  to 
giv0  battle  at  Dunbar,  where  bis  army  was  totally  defeated^* 
La  this  instance,  thousands  of  jives,  and  even  the  temporary 
iRdependonce  of  the  country,  were  sacrificed  to  this  miserii- 
ble  delusion*  Again,  during  Qromweli^s  last  illness,  both  he 
atid  the  ministers  who  attended  him,  believed  that  it  had  bee^ 
revealed  to  them  from  above,  that  he  should  certainly  reco- 
ver.! Now,  in  both  these  cases,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  the  convictions  of  those  who  pretended  to 
have  received  those  revelations. 

In  the  history  of  the  Anabaptists,  as  related  tp  us  by  Ro-  . 
bertaon,  in  his  history  of  Charles  V#4  we  have  a  frightful  pic- 
ture of  xhe  excesses  to  which  men  will  go,  when  acting  under 
the  delusion  that  they  are  guided  by  the  IJoly  Spirit;  and  I 
think  that  after  perusing  it,  the  reader  will  agree  with  me  in 
opinion,  that  it  is  better  that  our  clei:gy  should  remain  under 
the  sober  guidance  of  common  sense,  rather  than  that  like  ^ 
Matthias,  a  BockhoIt,.or  a  KnipperdoUing,  they  should  under- 
take to  play  the  prophet. 

.  Perhaps  Mr.  B.'s  own  case  may  furnish  us  with  proof  of 
how  e^sy  it  is  for  men  to  deceive  themselves  in  regard  to  this 
supposed  divine  influx.  He.  tells  us  that  none  must  preach 
bul.when  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Whether  this  preacfi- 
iog  be  viva  voce  from  the  pulpit  or  the  desk,  or  in  writing,  can 

,— . — i . H ^ — 
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evidently  make  no  difference.  la  both  cases  the  object  »  to 
effect  others  by  the  communication  of  our  ideas  to  them* 
Now  Mr.  B.  has  given  us  two  long  discourses  in  writing,  oi\ 
the  clergy,  the  laboring  classes  and  other  matters.  In  the 
composition  of  these,  he  has  either  supposed  himself  to  be  un* 
der  a  divine  inspiration,  or  he  has  not.  If  he  has  not,  then 
he  has  clearly  been  guilty  of  a  direct  violation  of  his  own  pre- 
cept. If  he  has  beheved  himself  to  be  under  such  an  inspi* 
ration,  he  then  presents  us  with  a  strong  instance  of  the 
power  of  self-delusiqn. 

The  last  reason  which  Mr.  B.  assigns  for  wishing  to  abolish 
the  clergy,  is,  because  they  receive  pay  for  their  services. 
But  is  this  a  good  Reason  t  We  do  not  object  to  it  that  law- 
yers, phvsicians,  judges,  teachers,  and  men  of  all  other  occur 
pations,iive  by  their  several  professions;  and  why  clergymen 
alone  should  be  excluded  from  this  universal  rule  does  not  ap- 
pear very  clearly.  That  the  clergy  are  necessary  in  order  lo 
uphold  religion  and  promote  piety,  will  be  pretty  generally 
conceded.  To  prove  that  they  are  thus  necessary  for  these 
purposes,  J  shall  not  enter  into  any  abstract  reasoning,  but 
appeal  to  experience.  Sailors,  the  early  settlers  in  a  new 
country,  and  men  settled  in  distant  colonies,  are  commonly 
deprived  of  the  stated  services  of  the  gospel;  and  I  believe 
that  it  will  be  generally  found  that  the  religious  sentiment  is 
in  a  low  and  declining  state  among  them.  Those  who,  liVe 
myself,  have  been  among  the  earlier  settlers  of  the  West^can 
speak  from  personal  experience  on  this  subject.  But  if  a  re- 
glular  ministry  be  thus  necessary  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  so- 
ciety, how  is  it  to  be  had?  It  must  either  be  by  obtaining  the 
gratuitous  services  of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
pastoral  office,  or  by  paying  them  for  those  services.  Now 
which  of  these  two  modes  is  to  be  preferred?  Mr.  B.  tells 
us  truly,  that  most  of  those  who  embrace  the  clerical  pro- 
fession, are  persons  in  very  moderate  circumstances.  Now 
it  is  clear,  that  if  such  persons  are  to  give  their  services 
without  pecuniary  remuneration,  they  can  devote  only  a 
small  portion  of  their  time  to  their  sacred  calling.  The  rest 
will  necessarily  be  absorbed  by  the  labor  of  providing  for  their 
temporal  wants  and  the  wants  of  their  families;  and,  what  is 
worse,  they  will  come  to  the  performance  of  their  derioal 
duties  in  a  state  of  great  unpreparedness,  and  with  minds 
worn  out  and  distracted  with  worldly  cares.  Experience  also 
teaches,  that  for  a  man  to  succeed  well  in  any  calling  or  pre- 
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fession,  he  must  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  and  energies  to 
it.  To  this  rule  the  clerical  office  forms  no  exception.  Bat 
if  we  wish  [that  a  man  should  thus  devote  the  whole  of  his 
time  and  energies  to  his  clerical  duties,  it  is  clear  that  the 
community  most  in  return  make  an  adequate  provision  to 
enable  him  to  live.  That,  in  such  an  agreement,  there  is 
nothing  objectionable,  rests  on  the  highest  authority.  When 
our  Saviour  sent  out  the  disciples  to  preach,  he  directed  them 
not  to  make  any  provision  for  their  support  during  their  mis- 
sionary tour;  and,  as  a  reason  fdr  this  direction,  he  adds — 
**for  the  workman  is  worthy  of  his  meal;"*  and  St.  Paul, 
writing  expressly  on  the  'mSitter  liow  under  consideration,  tells 
the  Corinthians,  "Do  ye  not  kiiow  that  they  which  minister 
about  holy  things,  live  of  the  thirigs  of  the  temple,  and  they 
which  wait  at  the  altiar  are  partakers  with  the  altar?  Even 
80  has  the  Lord  ordaibed  that  they  which  preach  the  gospel 
should  live  of  the  gospel."t  Now  I  think  that  in  matters  re- 
lating to  divine  worship,  the  express  directions  of  our  Saviour 
and  of  the  apostle  Foul,  odght  to  have  more  authority  with 
us  than  the  wild  theories  of  Mr*  B. 

I  have  thus  examined  the  several  reasons  which  Mr.  B.  al- 
leges^wh^  the  clerical  office  should  be  abolished;  and  I  have 
endeavored  to  shew  that  these  reasons  are  altogether  insuffir 
cient  to  justify  us  in  depriving  society  of  so  useful  an  institu- 
tion. I  shall  therefore  close  my  remarks  on  this  point  with 
a  single  observation.  When,  in  his  first  essay,  Mr.  B.  re- 
commended the  destruction  of  the  clerical  order,  it  was  on 
the  ground  that  that  destruction  was  to  promote  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  laboring  classes;  but  we  were  not  told  how  these 
were  to  be  benefitted  by  that  event.  In  his  second  essay,  he 
enters,  as  we  have  seen,  into  a  detailed  statement  of  reasons 
why  the  clerical  order  should  be  abolished,  but  still  we.  have 
not  a  word  to  shew  how  this  is  to  effect  the  laboring  classes; 
and  as  there  is  no  apparent  connexion  between  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  one  order  and  the  prosperity  of  the  other,  we  are 
almost  forcibly  brought  to  the  conclusion,  that  even  in  Mr.  B.'s 
hiind,  these  were  not  connected — but  that,  having  undertaken 
to  raise  a  popular  prejudice  against  persons  possessed  of  pro- 
perty, he  nas,  from  ill  will  to  the  clergy,  made  a  digression 
from  his  main  subject,  for  the  purpose  of  involving  these  in  the 
«ame  popular  odium. 

,  •Matt  X :  10.        fl  Cor.  iz :  13,  U. 
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I  shall  now  pass  to  the  examiaatiou  of  the  last  head  of  Mr*' 
B/s  essay,  namely, 

THE    PROLETARIES. 

Without  stopping  to  inquire  how  much  there  isoftruth, 
and  how  much  of  exaggeration  there  is  in  the  picture  which 
Mr.  B«  draws  of  the  situation  of  the  laboring  classes,  I  shall 
pass  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the  plan  which  he  has 
sketched  out  for  their  relief,  and  for  the  regeneration  of  soci- 
ety. The  principal  outlines  of  this  are  as  follows:  Society 
is  to  be  so  remodelled,  that  all  shall  be  proprietors:  that  none 
shall  pay  wnges,  and  none  receive  them;*  and  that,  ajs  far  as 
possible,  an  equality  of  wealth  be  introduced:  that,  to  obtaia 
this  latter  end,  all  shall  bo  made  to  set  out  in  lifegon  a  footing 
of  perfect  equality;  that,  to  ascertain  the  just  amount  of  pro- 
perty which  each  liew  beginner  is  to  set  out  with  in  life, 
{I  general  valuation  of  all  the  property  in  the  Commonwealth 
is  to  be  made;  and  that  this  aggregate  is  tlien  to  be  divided 
by  the  number  of  ihe  inhabitants,  and  the  respective  quotas 
thus  ascertained:  that,  on  the  death  of  the  personsnow living, 
or  of  any  that  shall  live  hereafter,  all  their  property  shall  faJl  to 
the  state,  and  shall  constitute  a  fund  out  of  which  every  one, 
setting  up  in  life,  shall  receive  the  sum  found  to  be  his  share 
by  the  process  before  described;  that  all  children  are  to  be 
educated  and  supported  at  the  public  expense;  and  that,  af- 
ter they  have  been  thus  educated,  and  have  acquired  a  trade 
or  profession,  they  are  to  be  set  up  for  themselves  in  the 
manner  before  mentioned.!  After  they  have,  however,  thus 
been  made  to  start  on  a  footing  of  equality,  every  one  is  to 
be  left  to  his  own  fate,  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  own  good  or 
bad  luck  or  conduct-J  Such  are  the  main  outlines  of  this 
plan,  which,  whatever  other  features  it  may  present,  has  at 
all  events  the  merit  of  novelty. 

Before  I  proceed  to  examine  in  detail  a  pUn  which  thus 
overturns  the  whole  present  order  of  society,it  may  be  well  to 
inquire^  on  what  principles  it  is  founded. 

The  first  principle  laid  down  by  Mr.  B.  is,  that  a  man's 
natural  right  over  property  expires  at  bis  death,and  ihat  his 
right  to  dispose  of  it  by  will  is  not  a  vntvral  right,  but  rests  al- 
t^ther  on  social  law,§  To  establish  these  points  Mr.  B. 
cites  quite  a  formidable  array  of  authorities.  As  will  some- 
times happen,  these  doctors  are  not  altogether  agreed  among 
themselves,  some  of  th^m  holding  that  thV  right  of  property  is 
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ft  natural  right;  others,  that  it  rests  entirely  on  ppsitive  insti- 
tution; some  contending  that  the  descent  of  property  to  the 
children  is  dictated  by  the  voice  of  nature;  others  that  it 
rests  on  expediency:  but  there  is  one  point  in  which  they  are 
all  agreed;  and  that  is,  that  a  man  has  the  right  to  dispose  of 
hi3  property  by  will,  and  that  where  he  makes  no  such  te?^- 
irientary  disposition,  it  descends  of  right  to  the  heirs  at  law. 
Now  this  is  all  that  the  community  atlstrge  are  iaterested  in. 
Mr.  B.  alone  contends  that  on  the  deathoF  a  man,  his  property 
ought,  both  as  a  matter  of  right  and  as  a  matter  of  expedi- 
encyy  to  vest  in  the  public-  Perhaps  a  case— not  an  imagmary 
one,  but  one  of  every  day  occurrence — ^may  assist  14s  in  de- 
ciding which  of  these  contending  parties  is  fight. . 

A  man  purchases  a  piece  of  wild  land.  He  moves  on  to  it 
with  part  of  the  family,  in  order  to  improve  it,  wl^ileaootlier 
portion  of  the  children  hire  out,  to  earn  mqney  to  pay  for  th^ 
farm,  and  to  stock  it.  At  length  the  form  is  paid  for  and 
cleared.  A  substantial  commodious  dweliing-bouse  has  re- 
placed the  temporary  log  cabin;  large  barns  and  out-houses 
have  been  erected;  an  orchard  has  been  planted j  ^nd  this 

Eiece  of  land,  originally  purchased  at  two  dollars  per.acr.e, 
as  now,  partly  by  the  industry  of  its  occupants,  ani  partly 
by  the  gradually  increasing  value  of  proiperfy,  come  to  be 
worth  fifty  dollars  per  acre.  At  length  this  man  dies;  and 
the  €|uestion  now  is,  to  whom  is  this  farm  to  go?  To  the 
public  at  large,  says  Mr.  Bi  I  suspect,  however,  that  the 
common  sonse  and  comnxon  feeling  of  the  community  will 
make  a  diflbrent  decision,  and  that  they  will  not  think  it  equi- 
table that  this  man's  widow  and  children:  should  be  turned 
penniless  out  of  doors,  in  order  that  Mr.  B.'?  proletaries  may 
divide  the  spoil.  Where  the  right  of  primogeniture  does  not 
exist,  the  right  of  inheritance  is  never  injurious. 
,  The  second  fi^ndamental  principle  laid  down  by  Mr.  B.  is, 
that  society  has  no  law-makmg  power;  but  thjit  it  is  bound, 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  follow  the  laws  of  nature.  M!r.  B- 
cites  no  authoi^itics  in  support  of  this  principle;  and  I  am  sur|p 
that  no  respectable  lawyer  could  be  found  to  sanction  it;  for 
one  more  mischievous  and  destructive  in  its  tendencies,  it 
would  be  difficulf  to  find.  I  hqve  beard  of  a  people  adopting 
the  Mosaic  laws  for  their  government;  but  thi^  is  the  fii^t 
time  I  ever  heard  it  recommended  to  govern  a  civilized  com- 
munity by  natural  law.  But  let  us  see  for  a  moment  where 
such  an  attempt  would  lead  us. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  destroy  all  security,  both  of 
person  and  properly.    The  laws'  by  which  now  both  are 
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{Protected,  are  not  of  natural,  but  of  social  institution.    Abo- 
ish  them,  and  we  are  brought  back  to  the  natural  laws  of 
self-protection,  and  the  ancient  institution  of  the  Oodj  or  the 
avenger  of  blood. 

In  the  second  place,  the  country  would  be  overrun  with 
crime.  Most  of  the  crimes  known  to  our  law-books,  are 
transgressions,  not  against  natural,  but  social  law.  These 
therefore  would  all  be  legalized. 

In  the  third  place,  it  secures  impunity  to  the  criminal.  The 
ri^t  to  enjoy  life  and  personal  liberty,  is  a  natural  right.  Ac- 
cording to  this  principle  society  has  no  right  to  take  away 
the  one  or  abridge  the  other,  under  any  circumstances;  so 
that  a  criminal  may  neither  be  put  to  death  nor  imprisoned. 

In  the  last  place,  it  would  lead  to  the  grossest  sensuality. 
All  the  laws  regulating  the  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  are 
social  laws.  The  natural  laws  impose  no  other  restriction  on 
this  intercourse  than  what  results  from  the  inclinations  of  the 
parties.  This  principle  would  therefore  legalise  a  promiscu- 
ous intercourse  between  the  sexes. 

Such  would  be  the  consequences  of  the  principle  laid  down 
by  Mr.  B.  Let  me  not  be  understood  as  charging  on  him 
that  he  contemplated  those  results.  I  merely  show  that  they 
floW  from  the  principle  he  advocates;  and  that  principle  is 
iiecessary  to  his  scheme. 

Another  fundamental  principle  hiid  down  by  Mr.  B.  is, 
**That  all  men  are  equal  before  God;'**  and  on  this  he  founds 
that  equal  distribution  of  property  which  he  proposes  to  in- 
.troduce.  The  precise  meaning  of  this  principle  is  somewhat 
doubtful.  There  is  a  sense,  in  which  it  is  true  that  all  men 
lire  equal  before  God:  and  there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  not 
Irue.  Thus  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious  are  certainly  not 
equal  before  him.  The  sense  in  which  Mr.  B.  uses  it,  so  far 
(IS  1  can  gather  it  from  his  essay,  is,  that  God  wills  that  all 
shall  enjoy  the  same  advantages  for  the  acqusition  of  pro- 
perty. Now  ih  this  sense,  the  principle  is  undoubtedly  false. 
One  is  bom  with  a  strong,  vigorous  constitution,  and  another 
with  a  feeble  one;  one  is  blessed  with  parents  who  early  train 
him  up  to  industry  and  sobriety,  and  who  develope  his  intel- 
lectual powers;  and  another  is  brought. up  in  ignorance  and 
sloth;  one  is  bom  in  civilized  society,  and  another  among 
savages;  one  is  placed  in  a  fruitful  region,  and  undbr  a  genial 
8un,'the  other  in  a  barren  region  and  under  a  vigorous  climate. 
All  these  circumstances  have  an  influence  on  the  acquisition  of 

•»«.  Quar.  RtTictr,  p.  485. 
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property.  Now  if  Mr.  B*  will,  with  the  Atheist,  contend  that 
these  are  all  the  mere  result  of  chance  or  aacident,  then  I  have 
nothing  to  say;  but  if  he  believes  with  we^  that  these  things 
all  happen  by  the  special  appointment  of  "Providence,  it  thin 
follows,  that  it  is  not  God's  will  that  all  should  be  placpd  in 
situations  equally  favorable  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth. 

I  have  thus  examined  a  few  of  the  leading  principles  by 
which  A^r.  B.  en4eayors  to  support  his  scheme;  and  I  trust 
that  I  have  shewn  that  these  are  false.  }L.et  us  now  inquire 
how  that  scheme  would  operate,  and  whether  it  recommends 
itself  to  us  by  its  usefulness  and  expediepcy. 

I  shaljl  not  stop,to  cbnsidpr  the  insuperable  difficulties  which 
this  plan  would  encounter  from  the  want  of  a  general  census 
of  all  mankind:  and  a  general  valuation  of  their  property,  so 
as  to  ascertain  the  precise  quota  to  which  each  one  would  be 
entitled.  With  Mr.  B.,I  will  pass  by  this  and  many  other 
difficulties  unnoticed,  and  consider  it  as  intended  for  a  single 
State,  say  Massachusetts,  and  then  see  how  it  works. 

I  have  Xfo  data  from  which  I  can  ascertain  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  property  of  that  state^  1  am  told,  however,  that 
it  has  been  estimated  at  about  thr^e  Hi^ndred  dollars  a  head, 
of  its  population,  and  for  argument's  sake,  jTwill  assume  that 
estimate  to  be  correct.  If,  however,  the  pommittee  of  dis- 
tribution under  Mr.  Brownson's  scheme  should  assump  tjii^ 
sum,  or  the  one-half  of  it,  as  the  amoufit  to  be  paid  to  every 
one  to  set  up  with  in  life,  they  would^<ind  themselves  most 
wofully  deceived.  In  what  does  the  property  of  the  State 
consist?  It  is  composed  of  lands,  houses,  cattle,  machinery, 
ships,  merchandise,  furniture,  stocks  and  cash,  l^ut'most  of 
these  will  atofice  be  swept  away  by  thisnew  order  of  things^ 
Stocks  are  specially  proscribed.  Manufacturing,  commerce, 
and  i^avigation,  all  depend  otl  the  system  of  capital  and  wages, 
*an4  rov^st  fall  with  it.  I  have  shown  in  my  former  essay /that 
th^  houses  would  soop  be  suffered  to  go  to  decay,  and  thus 
the  wealth  of  the  State  "will  be  reduced  to  the  land,  a  few 
cattle,  some  household  furniture, and  the  money  in  circulation, 
If  we  now  apply  to  these  the  process  indicated  by  Mr.  B., 
we  sha]l  find,  tnat  the  outfit  amounts  to  about  six  acres  of 
land;  about  five  dollars  in  money;  perhaps  a  cow,  and  a  few 
trifling  articles  of  furniture.  Suppose  now,  any  one  to  have 
received  his  outfit;  what  is  he  to  do  with  it?  Thatjiis  five 
dollars  are  not  enough  to  set  him  agoing  on  his  farm,  and  to 
supply  him  with  food  till  harvest,  is  self-evident;  and  the  usual 
resource  of  the  poor,  that  of  hiring  their  labor  for  vjrages,  is 
cut  off  by  the  new  order  of  things.    What  then  can  the  poor 
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man  do?  I  see  nothing  ^vehich  he  can  do,  but  to  sell  his  ootfit 
for  what  it  will  bring,  and  to  live  on  it  as  long  as  it  will  last; 
and  when  this  too  is  gone,  there  remains  nothing  for  him  to 
do  but  to  beg,  to  steal  or  to  starve. 

As  to  the  scheme  of  having  all  the  children  of  the  commu- 
nity instructed  and  educated  at  the  puWic  expense,  that  is 
evidently  impracticable,  if  for  no  other  reason,  on  account  of 
a  want  of  funds.  What  possible  revenue  could  government 
draw  from  such  a  community  of  paupers  as  this  system  would 
create?  Besides,  who  is  to  govern  this  community,  and  who 
in  it  are  to  act  as  teachers?  Under  the  present  order  of 
things,  those  who  devote  their  time  to  the  public  are  remune- 
rated by  receiving  an  adequate  salai'y  for  their  support;  but 
such  remuneration  is  impracticable  under  the  new  order  of 
things.  It  would  be  a  direct  violation  of  the  fundamental 
principle  respecting  wages. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  analyze  Mr.  B's  plan  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes.  The  li- 
mits which  I  had  to  prescribe  to  myself  have  necessarily 
obliged  me  to  pass  by  many  points  unnoticed,  and  to  notice 
others  only  in  a  very  cursory  manner.  Still,  I  flatter  myself 
that  enough  has  been  done  to  shew  that  the  principles  on 
which  that  plan  is  founded,  are  unsound,  and  that  its  realiza- 
tion would'  be  productive  of  nothing  but  confusion  and  mi- 
sery. In  what  I  have  written,  I  huve  npt  been  actuated  by 
ill  will  towards  Mr.  R  With  that  tvriter  1  have  no  personal 
acquaintance.  Neither  have  I  written  from  a  foolish  fear 
that  society  might  be  induced  to  adopt  his  project.  Si^ch 
madness  is  impossible.  Even  Mr.  B.  admit5,Jn  his  first  es- 
say, that  they  can  only  be  introduced  bjr  physical  force. 
But  my  motive  in  thus  reviewing  these  articles,  has  been  to 

rrevent  the  laboring  classes  from  being  misled  by  them, 
would  save  them  from  the  misfortune  of  learning  to  loot 
upon  their  employers,  upon  religion,  and  upon  its  ministers, 
as  their  natural  enemies;  I  would  save  them  from  the  misery 
of  a  discontented  spirit;  I  would  save  them  from  the  delu- 
sion of  looking  to  social  reform  for  the  amelioration  of  their 
condition,  instead  of  relying  on  the  resources  within  them- 
selves— industry,  economy,  sobriety  and  prudence;  and  1 
would  save  society  from  having  formed  within  its  bosom,  as- 
sociations of  discontented,  reckless  men,  who,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  designing  demagogues,  might  become  dangerous  to 
its  peace. 

^   I  am.  not  indined  to  deny  that  our  present  social  condition 
is  in  ihany  respects  defective.    Thus,  for  instance,  in  seve- 
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ral  departments,  female  labor  does  not  meet  with  an  ade- 
quate remuneration.  The  cause  of  this  is,  that  female  em- 
ployment is  not  sufficiently  diversified,  and  hence  the  few 
departments  that  aVe  open  to  it,are  overstocked,  and  a  ruin- 
ous competition  is  thus  produced*  But  it  is  vastly  easier  to 
point  out  social  evils  than  to  correct  them.  The  man  who 
should  discover^an  adequate  remedy  for  even  the  one  evil 
which  I  have  mentioned,  would  deserve  the  eternal  gratitude 
of  mankind.  To  tlevise  means  to  irhprove  the  condition  of 
the  laboring  poor,  is  a  noble,  a  God-like  employment;  but  it 
belongs  only  to  men  endowed  with  rare  qualities  of  the  head 
and  of  the  heart,  and  with  uncommon  prudence.  Thai  reck- 
less empiricism  which  throws  every  thing  into  confusion,  is 
not  calculated  to  do  good.  Whenever  the  ordinary  opera- 
tions of  society  are  interrupted,  the  laboring  poor  are  always 
the  first  and  worst  sufi'erers,  by  being  deprived  of  their  cus- 
tomary employment  and  means  of  support.  h. 
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The  stones  of  time's  old  house  with  pelting  storms, 
That  on  it  long  have  beat  from  day  to  day. 
Are  loose;*  the  door  is  gone,  and  smoke  deforms 
The  boards  within  and  walls  of  plastered  clay; 
Long  have  his  children  strove  to  keep  it  whole; 
By  many  a  wile  he^s  taught  them  to  make'j^ood. 
The  waste  that  creeping  years  have  from  it  stole, 
And  long  its  walls  the  ruin  have  withstood; 
But  now  within  and  out  the  storms  assail. 
Its  beams  rock  to  and  fro  with  every  gust; 
And  fears  o'er  cherished  hopes  at  last  prevail, 
Nor  longer  to  its  threatening  roof  .they'll  trust; 
But  cease  to  patch  each  rent  with  jealous  care, 
And  learn  at  last  to  live  beneath  the  open  air. 

Jones  VERr. 


It  is  plain  from  the  omens  of  its  childhood,  that  this  nation 
and  this  hemisphere  is  destined  to  gain  all  the  distinction  it 
biay  ever  acquire,  not  from  the  indulgonce.of  pleasing  dreams 
of  superstition  or  delusion,  but  from  th6  sober,  clear,  and  ra» 
tional  voice,  and  day-visions  of  truth.  KrincoNT. 

Vol,  Vlli:— 57- 
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(Prom  the  Nflw-Tvk  OI»erT«r.> 

COWPER'S  GRAVE. 

L 

It  is  a  place  where  poets  crowned 

May  feel  the  heart's  decaying— 
It  is  a*  place  where  happy  saints 

May  weep  amid  their  praying*— 
Yet  let  the  grief  and  humbleness 

As  low  as  silence  languish; 
Earth  surely  now  may  give  her  calm 

To  whom  she  gave  her  anguish. 

2. 

Oh  poets!  from  a  maniac's  tongue 

Was  poured  the  deathless  singing — 
Oh  Christians!  to  your  cross  of  nope 

A  hopeless  hand  was  clinging — 
Oh  men!  this  man  in  brotherhood. 

Your  weary  oaths  beguiling, 
Groaned  inly  wnile  he  taught  you  peace. 

And  died  when  you  were  smiling. 


And  now  what  time  ye  all  may  read 

Through  dimming  tears  his  story — 
How  discord  on  the  music  fell, 

And  darkness  on  the  glory — 
And  how,  when  one  by  one,  sweet  sound* 

And  wand'ring  lights  departed,  - 
He  wore  no  less  a  loving  face. 

Because  so  broken-hearted; 

4. 

He  shall  be  strong  to  sanctify 

The  poet's  high  vocation. 
And  bow  the  meekest  Christian  down 

In  meeker  adoration; 
Nor  ever  shall  he  be  in  praise 

By  wise  or  good  forsaken, 
Named  softly  as  the  household^name^ 

Of  one  whom  God  hath  taken.       '^ 
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5. 

With  sadness  that  is  calm,  not  gloonOf 

I  learn  to  think  upon  him; 
With  meekness  that  is  gratefulness 

On  God,  whose  heaven  hath  won  him; 
Who  suflfered  once  the  [nadness  cloud 

Towards  his  love  to  blind  him. 
But  gently  led  the  blind  alon^. 

Where  breath  and  bird  comd  find  him. 


And  wrought  within  his  shattered  brain 

Such  quick  poetic  senses, 
As  hills  have  language  for,  and  stars 

Harmonious  influences; 
The  pulse  of  dew  upon  the  grass 

His  own  did  calmly  number; 
And  silent  shadows  from  the  trees 

Fell  o'er  him  like  a  slumber.  ] 

7. 

The  very  world,  by  God's  constraint, 

From  falsehood's  chill  removing, 
Its  women  audits  men  became 

Beside  him  true  and  loving! 
And  timid  hares  were  drawn  from  woods. 

To  share  his  home-caresses, 
Uplooking  in  his  human  eyes' 

With  sylvan  tendernesses. 

8. 

But  while  in  darkness  he  remained, 

Unconscious  of  the  guiding. 
And  things  provided  came  without 

The  sweet  sense  of  providing, 
Be  testified  this  solemn  truth. 

Though  frenzy  desolated^ — 
Nor  man,  nor  nature  satisfy 

Whom  only  God  created* 
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INSPIRATION— SPIRITUAL  LIFE. 

We  insert  the  following  extract  from  a  sermon  of  Dr# 
Priestley,  at  the  request  of  a  highly  respected  friend.  It 
supports  the  view  of  spiritual  influence  generally  received  in 
the  Unitarian  denomination,  and  with  all  that  clearness  of 
understanding  and  amiability. of  feeling  by  which  the  writings' 
of  its  author  are  characterized.  We  connect  with  it  an  arti- 
cle-on the  same  subject,  written  from  a  very  different  point 
of  view,  and  in  a  different  spirit, — an  article  which  excited* 
we  have  been  told,  quite  a  holy  horror  when  it  appeared  in 
the  Register,  because  it  expresses  convictions  not  generally 
admitted  by  Unitarians.  Will  our  readers  examine  the  two 
pieces  in  connection,  and  determine  for  themselves  which 
contains  the  most  truth?  For  ourselves,  we  far  prefer  the 
cloudy  raptures  of  the  mystic  to  the  dry  clearness  of  the 
philosopher.  A  time  will  come,  when  the  partial  truths  of 
these  opposite  views  will  be  swallowed  up  in  the  brightness 
of  a  grander  truth,  which  includes  them  both.  But  in  our . 
day  there  is  the  greatest  need  for  an  earnest  assertion  of  the 
reality  of  inspiration.  These  mystics  are  the  gleams  of  a 
coming  morning,  the  songs  before  the  dawn  of  an  eternal 
day.     Oh!  for  a  prophet — a  True  Mak»  w.  h.  c. 

We  are  instructed  to  pray  that  God  would  give  us,  day  by- 
day,  our  daily  bread,  and  it  is  from  God  that  we  do  receive  our 
daily  bread;  but  it  is  only  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  and 
by  the  use  of  proper  means  for  procuring  it  for  ourselves. 
We  are  authorized  to  pray  that  God  would  create  in  us  a 
clean  heart,  and  renew  in  us  a  right  spirit;  and  if  wc  have  a 
clean  heart,  and  a  right  spirit,  we  ought  to  ascribe  that  to  GoA 
also,  and  not  as  the  heathen  stoics  did,  to  themselves  exclu* 
sively  of  God.  But  God  gives  as  good  dispositions  of  mind 
as  he  gives  us  our  daily  bread,  in  a  natural,  and  by  no  means 
in  a  supernatural  manner,  his  by  the  help  of  means  adapt- 
ed to  impress  our  minds,  and  never  without  them.  The  lan- 
guage of  scripture  is  unifprm  and  exactly  similar  in  both  these 
cases,  and  therefore  is  certainly  to  be  understood  in  the  same 
manner. 
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If  we  admit  any  other  interpretation  of  such  language  as 
this,  we  shall  ascribe  moral  evil  to  the  immediate  divine 
agency,  as  well  as  moral  good.  For  God  is  as  expressly  said 
to  harden  the  heart  of  rharaoh,  as  to  open  that  of  Lydia; 
whereas  there  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  any  occasion  for 
a  miracle  to  harden  the  heart  of  Pharaoh.  He  acted  just  as 
other  bad  men,  blinded  by  their  passions  and  by  their  interest, 
in  similar  circumstances,  still  act;  and  his  hardness  and  obsti- 
nacy answering  the  most  important  purposes  in  the  plan  of 
divine  providence,  it  was  for  that  end  no  doubt  permitted  to 
take  place. 

In  sickness  we  always  do,  and  ought  to  pray  for  health;  but 
we  never  expect  that  God  will  interpose  by  miracle  to  re- 
lieve us.  When  limbs  are  to  be  amputated,  and  other  ope- 
rations in  surgery  are  to  be  performed,  we  look  up  to  God, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  never  fail  to  have  recourse  to  the 
hand  of  a  skilful  surgeon.  *  '         '  . 

Even  when  the  Divine  Being  has  addressed  himself  to  the 
mind  of  man  in  a  supernatural  manner,  as  in  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy, it  does  not  appear  that  such  communications  have 
ever  affected  the  moral  character  of  those  who  were  the  sub- 
jects of  ihcm,  any  farther  than  such  communications  tended 
in  a  natural  way  to  prod  gee  that  effect.  Balaam  was  a  bad 
man,  though  he  was  a  prophet;  and  though  Saul  was  for  a 
lime  among  the  prophets,  his  character  was  not  altered,  but 
he  continued  the  same  man  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

The  apostle  Paul  was  converted  to  Christianity  by  the 
miraculous  appearance  of  Christ  to  him;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  his  temper  of  mind  was  changed  by  it,  otherwise 
than  as  a  full  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  naturally 
and  necessarily  made  a  change  in  him.  He  sfill  possessed 
the  same  vehemence  of  temper,  the  same  zeal  and  ardor  df 
mind,  though  in  a  different  cause.  lie  became,  no  doubt,  a 
much  better  man  upon  the  whole,  than  he  would  have  been 
had  he  continued  a  Jew,  but  it  was  in 'consequence  of  being 
actuated  by  better  principles,  and  of  being  subjected  to  more 
favoi'able  influences.  It  should  be  considered  that,  instead 
of  inflaming  the  hatred  of  men  by  the  practice  of  persecuting 
them,  he  would  have  the  best  opportunity  of  improving  in 
meekness,  patience,  and  a  love  of  the  brethren,  inconsequence  • 
of  being  himself  persecuted  along  with  them.  Thus  would 
his  superior  virtues  naturally  arise  from  his  being  in  circum- 
stances peculiarly  favorable  to  the  acquisition  and  growth 
of  them. 
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The  cure  of  madness,  called  in  the  language  of  Scriptare, 
the  casting  out  of  demons,  (to  the  malignant  influence  of  which 
that  disor&r  was  usually  ascribed,)  and  also  the  gift  of  tongues, 
were  miracles  that  immediately  respected  the  minds,  or  the 
mental  faculties  of  men,  but  they  were  not  of  a  moral  nature. 
It  no  more  followed  that  a  man,  restored  to  the  use  of  his  rea- 
son, would  be  a  good  man,  t^an  one  that  was  restored  to  his 
health,  or  the  use  of  his  limbs.  Paul  expressly  supposes  that 
a  man  might  have  the  gifl  of  tongues,  and  yet  not  have  cha- 
rity;  and  not  only  to  those  who  were  the  subjects  of  miracles, 
but  even  to  some  of  the  workers  of  them,  our  Lord  himself 
assures  us  he  will  say,^I  know  you  not;  depart  from  me  ye 
workers  of  iniquity.^ 

Prayer  for  good  dispositions  of  mind,  is  proper  on  the  idea 
of  God  being  the  real  giver  of  all  the  good  we  receive,  though 
in  the  usual  course  of  nature,  of  which  he  is  the  author;  and 
also,  more  especially  of  his  realizing  to  us  that  character  of 
parent  and  guardian,  which  he  has  condescended  to  assume. 
And  if  he  has  provided  that  our  reasonable  requests  shall  ac- 
tually be  granted,  it  is  the  very  same  thing  to  us,  whether 
this  be  brought  about  by  his  mediate  or  immediate  agency. 
He  is  still  the  giver y  and  the  only  difference  is  the  manner  of 
bestowing  the  gift.  It  is  to  God  that  we  ought  always  to 
look  for  the  supply  of  all  our  wants,  corporeal  or  mental, 
and  to  him  should  our  gratitude  be  expressed;  for  the  Gospel 
and  all  its  effects,  as  well  as  for  food  and  raiment.  And  we 
actually  receive  blessings  of  both  these  kinds,  viz.,  spiritual 
and  temporal,  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  always  through  the 
channel  of  some  natural  means,  and  never,  at  least  in  this  age 
of  the  world,  by  miracle. 

Let  us  therefore  look  up  to  God  for  every  thing,  but  always 
in  the  use  of  proper  means;  and  let  us  beware  of  deceiving 
ourselves,  as  too  many  do,  by  expecting  any  end  whatever, 
especially  a  proper  temper  of  mind,  necessary  to  qualify  us 
for  future  happiness,  without  the  diligent  use  of  such  means 
as  he  has  prescribed  for  that  purpose.    If  God  had  thought 

E roper  to  work,  and  gain  this  end  by  miracles,  there  would 
ave  been  no  occasion  whatever  for  preaching,  for  the  gospel 
itself,  or  even  for  the  practice  of  virtue,  which  is  the  end  of 
ithe  gospel,  and  the  preaching  of  it.  For,  as  I  have,  indeed, 
observed  already,,  could  not  the  Divine  Being  change  the 
hearts  of  the  most  profligate  men  the  moment  they  were  to 
enter  another  world,  and  fit  them  as  completely  for  the  en- 
joyment of  heaven,  as  if  he  had  made  them  go  through  all 
the  difficulties,  trials  and  discipline  of  a  virtuous  lifet    But  as 
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we  are  well  assured  that  God  will  not  do  this,  though  he  is 
certainly  able  to  do  it,  we  may  be  equally  assured  that  the 
hearts  of  none  will  be  miraculously  changed  in  an  instant, 
as  many  suppose,  at  any  period  of  life.  A  real  change  of 
character,  from  vice  to  virtue,  ia  only  to  be  effected  in  a  na- 
tural, and  consequently  in  a  gradual  manner. 

If  this  doctrine  be  true,  (and  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture 
and  reason  confirms  it,)  the  doctrine  of  instantaneous  con- 
version  is  altogether  a  most  dangerous  delusion.  Buoyed  up 
by  this  vain  hope,  men  continue  in  sin,  fancying  they  can  be 
converted  at  the  very  hour  of  death;  and  though  they  are 
even  brought  to  the  gallows  by  their  crimes,^  even  from 
thence  they  pretend  to  be  sure  of  going  to  heaven. 

But  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  an  established  course  of 
naiurey  if  our  minds  be  sulbject  to  any  regular  laws  and  influ- 
ences, and  if  chances  of  mind  are  made  in  no  other  manner 
than  by  the  natvn^  influence  of  the  objects  presented  to  them^ 
and  by  the  circumstances  in  which  men  are  placed,  (which 
certainly  corresponds  to  fact,)  time  must  be  requisite  to  form 
any  character.  A  character  is  a  thing  of  slow  growth,  but  of 
firm  constitution.  The  rudiments  of  it  are  formed  early, 
while  the. mind  is  sensible  to  impressions  of  all  kinds;  but 
when  once  it  is  formed,  it  is  with  great  difficulty  indeed,  that 
it  receives  any  material  and  lasting  chance. 

Ministers  therefore,  should  bestow  their  labor  chiefly  on 
the  young,  instructing  them  in  the  principles  of  religion,  in- 
culcating good  maxims,  forming  them  to  good  habits,  and 
making  every  thing  in  religious  discipline  familiar  to  them» 
This  is  bending  the  oak  while  it  is  pliable^  and  while  the  task 
is  not  difficult.  But,  with  respect  to  persons  advanced  in  life, 
all  that  we  can  hope  to  do  is  to  palliate  excesses,  and  preven^t 
enormities.  The  character,  the  general  temper,  and  turn  of 
mind,  are  fixed,  and  can  no  m6re  be  made  to  bend  to  our  e& 
forts  than  an  oak  of  some  growth  and,  standing. 

I  shall  conclude  with  observing,  that  there  are  two  things 
that  we  should  principally  attend  to,  with  respect  to  God, 
and  both  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  first  is,  the 
consideration  of  the  universal  presence,  and.  his  constant,  un- 
controlled agency;  and  the  second  is,  his  acting  by  natural 
means,  or  in  a  r^lar  manner.  We  must,  in  the  first  place, 
endeavor  to  see  God  ia  every  thing,  and  to  see  every  thing  in 
God,  that  is,  in  its  relation  to  him .  We  must  habitually  look 
beyoqd  all  second  causes,  considering;  them  in  no  other  light 
than  as  instruments  in  the  hands  of  God,  the  only  cause  of 
all,  and  employed  by  him  to  accomplish,  in  the  best  manuer, 
.  his  excellent  purpose« 
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But,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  almost  of  as  much  importance 
that  we  consider  God  not  as  a  Being  incapable  of  foresight, 
and  acting  as  particular  occasions  and  emergencies  require, 
but  as  foreseeing  every  thing  that  can  ever  come  to  p^s,  and 
adapting  means  to  ends  from  all  eternity;  as  acting  by  gene- 
ral laws,  and.  established  rules,  without  ever  deviating  from 
them,  except  for  great  and  extraordinary  purposes;  and  then 
in  such  a  manner,  as  that  his  interposition  shall  be  publiclil/ 
known  and  acknowledged,  so  as  to  have  the  effect  of  proper 
miracles.  Now,  that  God  has  sufficiently  provided  for  the  in- 
struction and  reformation  of  mankind  by  the  gospel,  we  are  to 
consider  tha  age  of  miracles  as  over.  And  if  we  are  not  to 
expect  miraculous  interpositions  in  the  external  world,  simi- 
lar to  those  that  were  exhibited  in  the  times  of  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  or  those  that  attended  and  promoted  the  first 
promulgation  of  the  gospel,  much  less  can  we  expect  any  mi- 
raculous influences  on  the  minds  of  men,  which  in  a  moral 
sense,  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  the  subject  of  miracles 
in  former  times.  Indeed,  in  this  sen^e,  they  would  have 
been  a  very  improper  subject  of  miracles,  on  many  obvious 
accounts. 

Not  to  respect  the  general  presence  and  agency,  of  God,  is 
practical  Atheism.  It  is  living  without  God  in  the  world;  and 
to  expect  his  mirncul  jus  interposition,  nhd  not  to  consider 
him  as  acting  by  general  laws,  is  to  encourage  4in  enthusiasm 
and  a  delusion,  that  are  in  some  cases  almost'as  dangerous; 
leading  men  to  neglect  the  natural  and  only  efficacious  means 
of  improving  their  characters,  and  to  depend  on  certain  su- 
pernatural impulses  and  feelings  of 'Vague  and  uncertain  de- 
scription, and  that  cannot  have  any  relation  to  moral  virtue; 
which  consists  in  a  supreme  reverence  and  love  of  God,  and 
an  entire  dcvotedness  to  his  will,  in  doing  and  su/Tering,  a  dis- 
interested love  of  his  crentui*es,  and  our  brethren,  and  a  just 
self-government  equally  favorabie  to  both. 

On  the  whole,  the  doctrine  of  divine  agenaj  anddtotne  m- 
fluence^  respecting  tilings  spiritual,  as  well  as  temporal,  is  true, 
and  m  the  highest  degree  important.  Our  characters  ap- 
proach to  perfection  in  propottion  as  we  keep  it  in  view,  and 
they  are  debased  and  bad,  in  proportion  as  we  lose  sight  of  it. 
But  the  doctrine  of  a  proper  supernatural  (that  is,  immediate 
influence  on  the  mind,  is  false;  and  though,  like  most  other 
false  principles,  it  may  be  very  innocent,  not,  in  fact,  super- 
seding the  use  of  the  natural  means  of  religion,  it  is.  always 
delusive,  and  in  some  cases  highly  dangerous. 
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Let  this  doctrine,  therefore,  teach  us,  as  indimduah^  to  cul- 
tivate above  all  things  a  spirit  of  habitual  devotion,  founded 
on  the  belief  of  the  divine  presence  with  us,  and  upon  all 
things.  This  is  that  faith  which  is  the  only  sure  anchor  of 
the  soul  in  a  tempestuous  world;  or,  rather,  it  is  the  wings 
on  which  we  rise  above  the  world,  and  approach  to  a  state  of 
union  with  Gk>d. 

But  let  us  carefully  avoid  indulging  the  vain  and  delusive 
imagination  of  an  immediate  and  supernatural  communion 
with  God,  which  is  always  the  foundation  of  spiritual  pride, 
and  the  bane  of  humble  devotion  and  virtue.  For  there  is  no 
true  devotion  without  the  deepest  humility,  and  what  is 
sometimes  not  improperly  called  self-annihilation. 

Priestlet. 

Man  is  the  seed  of  God;  he  blossoms  here  to  ripen  in  the 
skies.  The  Infinite  is  in  us.  Time  is  not  till  we  live  it. 
The  future  is  within  man,  not  out  of  him.  We  are  the  age, 
we  are  virtue,  power.  Truth.  The  soul  is  the  ail,  the  Eter- 
nal. From  the  illimitable  past,  life  streams  on  through  us  into 
Immortality.  The  spirit  in  ourselves  shapes  our  destiny, 
and  is  one  with  the  providence  of  God.  The  highest  thought 
in  each  child  of  the  supreme  love  is  but  a  portion  of  the  I)i- 
vme  mind.  The  perfect  virtue  in  the  humblest  soul,  is  part 
and  parcel  of  Infinite  holiness.  Yet  evermore  men  slumber 
in  the  senses,  and  defeat  their  noblest* nature.  •  Educated  to 
be  satisfied  with  a  lower  life,  everywhere  we  see  the  Godhead 
partially  revealed  in  our  being,  and  we  console  one  another 
in  our  infirmities  by  consenting  daily  to  the  imperfections  we 
should  outgrow,  and  sensible  of  our  degradation,  mutually 
stifle  in  the  narrow  compass  of  a  conventional  piety,  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  true  soul  after  the  full  career  of  Heaven  for  which 
it  pines.  Thus  from  age  to  age,  the  true  Messiah  has  been 
crucified  and  sepulchred  anew.  Heaven,  iu  which  we  should 
now  live,  daily,  has  been  postponed  into  the  future.  And 
the  portals  to  the  tomb  are  sighed  for  as  the  only  gate  to 
Paradise.  We  will  npt  comprehend  our  powers.  We  fear 
to  know  ourselves  lest  we  profane  God.  The  oracles  within 
our  own  bosoms,  we  suffer  to  be  silenced  by  the  voice  of  a 
priesthood  who  give  us  traditions  for  the  law  of  God,  and 
feed  us  with  commentaries  instead  of  the  true  word,  the  Di- 
vine Scripture,  which  is  one  with  the  soul,  which  is  the  living 
Christ  with  God  in  all  generations.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Chris- 
tianity of  Jesus  has  not  been  spoken  forth  and  lived  out  for 
man.  Hence  the  literature  of  the  church  has  not  kept  in 
Vol,  VIII.-58. 
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steady  advance  of  the  soul*  Hence  Genius  has  not  uttered 
itself  to  the  ages  in  religion  as  in  the  arts.  And  while^Ra« 
phael  and  Angelo  draw  forth  the  homage  of  successive  gene- 
rations,  since  the  saviour  of  men,  the  world  has  seen  no  hig^ 
artist  in  the  soul !  Verily  it  is  not  true  that  man  can  long  be 
fettered  as  he  has  been  to  the  poor  limits  of  ordinary, wor* 
ship*  The  claim  the  Divine  in  us  hath  to  its  Infinite  exercise^ 
must  be  reverenced.  Nor  robes  nor  rites  shall  dare  insult 
the  famishing  spirits  of  God,  when  they  cry  out  ior  bread  of 
Heaven,  and  pray  for  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word^that  they 
may  grow  and  be  glorified  thereby.  For  eighteen  centuries^ 
progressing  humanity  has  been  longiug  for  a  higher  grade  of 
virtue  than  it  has  ever  reached,  and  sought  in  reform  what  it 
can  only  find  in  regeneration.  The  geuius  of  the  present 
age  demands  for  its  salvation  that  full  utterance  of  the  soul; 
it  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  suppression  of  the  highest 
verities.  Men  are  not  willing  that  the  principle  of  rel^gicMi 
in  them,  which  ever  is 'seeking  union  with  the  Supreme  Truths 
shall  be  kept  back  from  its  infinite,  or  outstripped  by  the  cul- 
ture of  inferior  and  secondary  instincts.  Once  risen  to  the 
realization  that  the  perfect  and  infinite  is  within  their  gnm^ 
they  will  spontaneously  spring  over  everv  barrier  that  would 
detain  them  within  a  finite  compass,  and  resolve  to  worship 
the  Father  in  Spirit  and  in  truth,  since  he  seeketb  toch  to 
worship  him.  The  ordinary  life  to  which  habit  has  reduced 
the  aspiratioBs  of  our  loftier  nature,  the  true  soul  always 
seeks  to  surmount.  In  its  most  precious  hours  of  Divine 
study,  it  grows  conscious  of  the  possession  of  powers  £ir 
more  grand  and  Godlike,  than  it  has  ever  yet  exercisedf  as  ia 
holy  rapture  it  contemplates  its  inner  depths,  and  gazes  with 
unsealed  eye  into  the  illimitable  heaven  of  its  own  prophetic 
Being,  it  catches  bright  glimpses  of  an  universe  of  worlds 
within,  the  faint  rays  of  which  alone  have  yet  shot  into  the 
atmosphere  of  daily  life,  as  the  more  distant  stars  oidy  reabh 
this  planet  in  the  course  of  ages,  and  for  this  universe  with 
earnest  voice  it  will  demand  a  fitting  orbit  and  a  fidl  revo- 
lution! And  with  the  want  will  come  the  fruition  truly. 
For  God  will  not  leave  his  children  comfortless.  Thejr  shall 
be  filled.  The  higher,  faculties  of  the  inward  life,  which  are 
as  much  our  own  as  the  commoner  powers  of  daily  ezDeri- 
ence,  although  we  submit  ourselves  to  live  in  a  thanUess 
scepticism  oftheir  existence,  and  strive  vainly  to  drown  their 
cravings  in  infflorious  living,  will  yet  rise  in  their  heavenly 
majesty  and  claim  ascendancy  in  our  being.  We  can  no 
more  annihilate  them  than  Hjm  who  hath  bestowed  them. 
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We  may  go  down  into  our  graves  as  others  have  gone  be* 
fore  U8,  unconscious  that  we  ever  possessed  so  glorious  a 
birthright.  Yet  stili  these  portions  of  the  Infinite  in  his 
children  will  live  and  grow  till  thev  become  domesticated,  and 
written  out  daily  in  the  world.  The  true  soul  in  all  its  splen- 
dor must  dawn  upon  the  ages,  because  it  is  its  destiny  and 
mission,  and  it  ipust  be  accomplished.  Every  noble  thought 
to  which  the  highest  mind  has  ever  arrived,  every  moral 
height  to  which  the  loftiest  saint  has  ever  towered;  every  re- 
ligious idea^  every  Godlike  sympathy,  and  all  the  Divine  truth 
which  Jesu9  felt  and  lived,  shall  become  a  portion  of  the  uni- 
versal experience  of  humankind*  It  is  true  the  world  and 
the  church  do  not  acknowledge  it,  and  minds  on  whom*  the 
Uessed  truth  has  indistinctly  dawned,  are  afraid  to  own  it,  or 
declare  that  the  world  i»  yet  unprepared  to  receive  the  pro^ 
phetic  knowledge,  and  fear,  therefore,  to  declare  the  whole 
counsel  of  God.  Yet  is  it  as  certain  that  the  soul  will  live 
out  the  full  circle  of  its  infinity  as  that  it  exists  at  all;  it  is  as 
sure  that  the  Divine  in  man  will  become  perfected  as  that  God 
is  perfect. 

The  reason  why  so  little  of  the  interior  ^eatness  of  the  hu- 
man spirit  has  yet  exemplified  its  fruits  in  the  world,  is  be- 
cause men  everywhere  have  been  taught  to  limit  their  aspira- 
to  the  feeblest  infancy  of  their  thought,  to  shorten  their  intro- 
vision  by  the  partial  survey  of  their  imperfect»beings,  because 
they  have  been  satisfied  with  only  faint  glimpses  of  their  own 
nature,  and  not  risen  by  the  daily  and  progressive  contem- 
plation of  the  divine  mind  into  a  clear  consciousness  of 
themselves.  They  have  been  instructed  from  their  earli- 
est years  to  look  out  of  themselves  for  truth,  and  not  with- 
in. They  have  been  pointed  to  a  Messiah  in  the  past, 
and  not  to  the  perpetual  Christ  in  their  own  souls;  they  have 
imbibed  from  holy  lips  and  loving  counsels  the  insane  belief 
that  their  own  spirits  were  to  be  changed  and  crucified,  and 
not  to  grow  spontaneously  into  perfect  mirrors  of  the  Divine 
Christ.  Thus  the  cross  has  been  of  none  eflfect,  because  men 
have  only  looked  'on  Calvary,  and  not  also  on  the  holy  moun- 
tain of  God  within  the  heart.  Life,  therefore,  has  been  made 
a  conflict,  and  not  flowed  on  like  a  river  from  the  eternal 
soul.  We  have  been  separated  from  God,  from  our  very  child- 
hood, by  the  thought  that  we  had  nothing  in  common  with 
him,  and  therefore  we  have  let  go  his  hand  in  the  wilderness 
and  cry  in  vain  to  find  him  amid  its  interminable  and  tangled 
mazes*  Had  we  kept  within  us  the  consciousness  he  gave  at 
first,  that  he  was  within  our  own  souls,  and  that  we  could  not. 
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leave  him  any  more  than  we  could  fly  from  our  own  identfty; 
had  we  still  believed  that  he  was  to  be  known  best  through 
sympathy, and  worshipped  best  by  imitation;  that  salvatioR 
was  inward  character  and  not  an  outward  consequence,  had 
we  early  and  always  listened  to  the  Divine  Word  to  which 
all  heaven  and  nature  responds,  uttered  from  the  depths  of  our 
own  want  and  hope  and  being,  we  should  not  now  be  es- 
tranged from  ourselves  and  God,  but  one  with  him  as  Jesus 
was  one.  Every  true  Christian  realizes  at  some  times  tite 
consciousness  of  the  possession  of  nobler  impulses  of  thought 
and  action  than  the  highest  of  men  have  ever  obeyed.  This 
is  fully  seen  in  the  ideas  of  the  Future  life,  which  all  beJie vera 
in  Immortality  hold  in  general.  We  all  at  once  agree  that 
the  capacities  of  an  archangel  are  folded  up  in  the  germs  of 
every  infant  soul,  we  all  agree  in  our  faith  that  these  germs 
will  expand  into  a  full  harvest.  Why  then  should  we  iewr  to 
realize  that  these  infinite  capacities,  of  whose  existence  we 
are  so  sure,  should  put  forth  in  time  as  well  as  wait  eternity  ? 
Is  not  all  our  hope  of  education  based  upon  the  belief  that 
culture  will  mature  the  mind?  Is  not  our  trust  in  the  value 
of  the  institution  of  the  church  and  its  sacred  influences, 
wholly  founded  on  the  assurance  and  experience  that  by  these 
aids  our  souls  will  become  ripened  in  the  knowledge  and  obe- 
dience of  God.  Then  why  should  we  be  so  reluctant  to  un- 
derstand ourselves  in  the  character  of  the  Infinite;  why  should 
we  fear  really  to  be  what  we  seek  with  such  earnest  endeavor, 
and  fervent  prayer?  If  the  culture  of  the  already  known  and 
acknowledged  powers  of  the  soul  be  desirable  and  practicable 
and  successful,  why  should  we  be  startled  at  the  thought,  that 
our  Infinite  nature  possesses  fiiculties  more  noble  and  glori- 
ous and  Godlike  than  we  have  ever  dreamed.  If  a  partial 
progress  in  Divine  wisdom,  if  an  imperfect  advancement  in 
spiritual  knowledge  be  precious  to  our  hearts,  why  should  we 
tremble  to  behold  the  unfatiiomed  depths  of  the  soul  into  which 
the  future  must  inevitably  bear  us?  Ifour  ordinary  worship 
of  God  be  dear  to  our  piety ;  if  the  growth  we  have  already- 
attained  in  the  gospel  of  Christ  be  beyond  expression  blessed, 
why  should  we  falter  in  the  upward  way?  The  outstretched 
Infinite  is  ours — why  should  we  fear  to  spring  into  its  unseen 
spaces,  or  swoop  below  while  we  may  soar  above!  The 
world  has  been  growing  wiser  for  ages  in  its  knowledge  of 
things  material.  The  domain  of  nature  and  its  secret  mys- 
teries have  been  constantly  possessed  by  men  anew  every 
hour.  Each  department  of  science  has  been  pressing  matter 
into  the  service  of  the  mind,  and  the  whole  universe  seems 
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constnntly  being  educated  into  spiritual  life.  And  shall  the 
soul,  whose  quick  eye  has  thus  explored  the  outward,  be  al- 
ways sealed  from  beholding  its  own  greatness,  exploring  its 
own  recesses,  possessing  itself  of  its  own  jewels?  Is  God 
and  the  Spirit  of  man,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  the  only 
worthy  wisdom,  to  remain  the  only  occult  science,  while  the 
lower  world  of  matter  is  teeming  with  the  ffuits  of  insight 
and  discovery?  Are  there  no  truths  unlearned  in  the  spirit* 
ual  life,  that  far  transcend  all  fields  of  human  thought?  Shall 
no  Genius  arise  to  prophesy  o^  the  mechanism  of  the  woilds 
within,  or  pourtray  the  nature  of  the  Infinite  Creation,  as  Cu- 
vier  and  La  Place  have  illustrated  the  visible  heavens  and 
earth?  Is  it  not  ungrateful  and  impious  to  believe  that  God  will 
cause  no  light  to  stream  upon  the  empire  in  our  souls,  when 
he  has  shed  such  radiance  on  the  lesser  world?  Who  that 
has  observed  the  mutual  light  which  the  sciences  shed  upon 
each  other,  and  their  tendency  to  preserve  an  equilibrium, 
does  not  see  in  the  advancement  made  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  laws  and  affinities  of  matter,  an  indication  of  a  corres- 
ponding improvement  in  our  understanding  of  the  soul?  And 
may  we  not  even  extend  the  view  and  regard  the  power  of 
mind  over  matter  already  gained  as  an  earnest  of  our  union 
with  the  Omnipotent,  when  the  power  of  God  shall  flow 
through  our  spirits  as  through  its  native  channel,  identifying 
the  human  person  vrith  the  Divine  life? 

Chiefly  then  let  us  consider  that  by  deep  self-scrutiny  and 
research,  we  become  more  and  more  filled  with  the  Divine 
Spirit;  for  indeed  we  never  truly  commune  with  God  till  we 
realize  his  actual  presence  pervading  all  our  thoughts.  The 
Eternal  glasses  himiself  in  the  serene  fountains  of  every  pure 
mind  as  he  is  no  where  else  imaged  on  earth.  It  was  during 
such  rapt  visions  that  his  holy  spirit  has  wakened  the  oracles 
in  the  hearts  of  his  prophets  since  the  world  began.  Thus 
God  appeared  unto  Moses,  while  on  Midian's  hills  he  com- 
miTBed  with  nature  and  bis  own  soul;  thus  to  Elijah,  when, 
with  his  face  shrouded  in  his  mantle,  with  all  the  world  shut 
out,  the  still  small  voice  within  him  became  animated  with 
the  Divinity;  and  thus  on  Judea's  mountain  and  on  Galilee's 
lone  shore  did  Jesus  commune  face  to  face  with  the  Great 
Spirit  of  Spirits.  s.  d»  r. 


When  1  feel  the  hand  of  power  lie  heavy  on  my  brow,  I 
care  but  little  to  know  who  oppresses  me;  and  I  am  not  the 
more  disposed  to  pass  beneath  the  yoke,  because  it  is  held 
out  to  me  by  the  arms  of  a  million  men.    De  Toc^ueville^ 
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DEATH. 

Men  live  and  die  in  secret;  none  can  see 
When  going  out  or  lighting  up  the  flame, 
Save  the  all-seeing  eye; — ^trail  mortals,  we 
Call  death  and  life  what  are  but  so  in  name;  ^ 
Death  is  that  shunning  Him  who  bids  thee  die, 
Which  thou  but  disobedience  leamst  to  call; 
Words  cannot  hide  thee  from  the  searching  eye. 
That  sees  thy  corse  beneath  their  sable  pail; 
And  life  the  lifting  up  that  thou  dost  feel, 
When  thy  feet  follow  where  he  bids  thee  go; 
A  life  beyond  disease,  or  severing  steel. 
That  nought  but  him  who  gives  it,  fears  below; 
This  be  thy  life,  and  death  shall  flee  away. 
For  thou  hast  learned  for  ever  to  obey. 

Jones  Vert. 


THE  BIRTH-DAY. 

The  birth-day  of  the  soul,  how  sweet  its  dawn! 
It  comes  to  me,  and  yet  it  ever  is; 
Upon  the  skies  its  colored  form  is  drawiu 
The  green  earth  says  'tis  hers,  the  sea  'tis  his; 
The  voice  of  feathered  tribes,  thiok-swarming,  teil 
The  day  is  come,  to  fields  and  waiting  grove; 
The  meadow's  hush,  and  forest's  rising  swell 
Are  heard  in  song  by  winds  that  o'er  them  rove; 
'Tis  music  all;  but  hi^er  song  than  these 
Bear  nobler  witness  to  the  day's  glad  birth; 
They  but  the  ear  of  sense. a  moment  please, 
The  hymn  I  hear  is  not  of  sense  or  earth; 
A  strain  too  low  for  earth's  loud  tongue  to  raise. 
The  voice  unheard  of  God's  eternal  praise. 

J.  V. 


Without  common  belief  no  society  can  prosper — say  ra- 
ther no  society  can  exist;  for  without  ideas  held  in  common, 
there  is  no  common  action,  and  without  common  action,  there 
may  still  be  men,  but  there  is  no  social  body. 

IJe  TooausviLLE. 
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LIGHT  AND  SHADE. 

^  What  a  wonderful  contrivance  this  Post-office  is,  promi«' 
Dent  among  all  the  wonders  of  civilized  life,  enabling  friends 
to  hold  these  paper  talks  across  the  highlands,  unndeafened 
even  by  the  roar  of  jMiagnra."  As  I  seated  myself  by  my  table 
on  which  lay  several  unopened  letters  from  distant  parts  of 
the  country,  I  glanced  upon  this  remark  of  a  friend.  And 
what  a  wonderful  contrivance  is  the  mind,  which,  by  means 
of  these  little  signs  of  thought,  can  recal  past  scenes,  live  over 
again  days  of  gladness  and  sorrow,  and  people  a  sditary 
room  with^images  of  friends  long  absent  and  far  distant. 
Worthy  of  its  Divine  Architect!  but  like  him^  past  finding 
out.  All  we  know  of  it  is  from  its  effects.  Summoned  to 
action  instantly,  it  annihilates  distance,  and  recals  days  and 
years,  which,  as  with  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  have  hastened 
away.  Almost  involuntarily  speaking  thus,  I  proceeded  to 
open  my  letters:  and  the  various  character  of  their  contents 
deeply  interested  me,  as  an  illustration  of  some  of  the  lights 
and  darker  shacfes  of  life. 

The  first  was  an  invitation  to  a  party.  It  had  been  long  on 
its  way,  and  the  event  was  passed.  Immediately  however, 
my  thoughts  reverted  to  the  crowded  and  gay  scene.  Fa- 
miliar faces  were  there.,  The  young,  clustered  in  groups, 
were  happy  in  the  exhuberance  of  joyous  spirits;  the  elder^ 
in  excitement  and  sympathy,  were  losing  through  an  eventsff 
the  gravity  of  age.  Men  of  business  and  poHtics  dropped 
their  usual  care-begetting  thoughts,  and  in  merry  glee  circu* 
lated<the  joke,  inuendo,  or  repartee.  All  was  life,  light  and 
^iety.  And  what  was  the  influence  of  thisscenel  God  de- 
signed that  it  should  strengthen  and  purify  as  well  as  exhyi- 
rate  the  mind.  He  gathered  that  little  circle,  that  kindly 
sympathies  might  be  awakened,  the  golden  links  of  human 
brotherhood  be  closer  drawn  around  human  hearts,  and  tbe 
grateful  offerings  of  praise  be  enkindled*  Yet  how  few  per- 
ceived his  purpose!  How  few  returned  from  the  house  of 
joy  to  a  home  made  happier  b^  tbe  voice  of  praise!  How 
many  gathered  around  the  fireside  tosc&n  the  dress,  manimv 
and  words  of  a  neighbor,  and  amuse  themselves,  or  indulge 
a  despicable  vanity  by  endeavoring  to  amuse  others  with  se- 
vere criticisms  up&a  some  whom  they  had  profeMed  to  meet 
as  friends. 

I  opened  another  letter.    It  was  from  one  whose  ^spfirirt  de> 

'     *  in  gladness,  bot  sjnnpatfaised  also  with  serxowf  in. 
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whose^  character  light  and  shade,  cheerfulness  and  sobriety, 
are  beautifully  mingled.  It  was  penned  in  a  sick  chamber. 
<<It  is  now  midnight;  and  I  am  watching  the  cradle  of  our 
little  boy.  *  He  lies  very  low,  and  the  doctor  thinks  there  is  a 
narrow  chance  for  life.  My  affections  fasten  strongly  on  this 
little  one;  and  I  would  not  murmur  if  he  is  taken  from  us;  yet 
I  am  not  able  to  say  from  the  heart  with  cheerfulness,  ^Father, 
thy  will  be  done.' " 

Within  a  few  days  I  have  been  convicted  of  the  truth  that 
we  do  not  know  how  to  be  thankful  for  the  blessings  we  enjoy* 
The  last  week  has  been  a  very  cold  one.  One  bitter  coid 
day  I  went  out  in  search  of  some  of  the  suffering  poor.  I 
entered  one  house  in  which  lived  several  families,  and  by  my 
hands  and  feet  crawled  up  a  narrow  staircase,  each  step  not 
being  more  than  half  as  wide  as  the  length  of  my  feet.  1  knocked 
at  the  door,  and  entered.  There  was  a  .woman  with  four  chil- 
dren, the  3^oungest  two  years  old.  She  was  without  a  stick  of 
wood,  with  no  fire,  and  had  had  none  for  several  days.  The  lit- 
tle children's  bare  arms  were  blue  and  cold  as  ice  could  make 
them.  I  came  out  sorrowing  that  there  was  so  much  mir 
tery  in  the  world,  and  rejoicing  that  1  Am  surrounded  by  so 
so  many  comforts. 

I  went  further  on,  and  entered  a  house  in  which  there  were 
only  three  rooms:  in  two  of  them  most  of  the  glass  was  bro- 
ken out  of  the  windows,  and  boards  were  nailed  up  before 
them.  This  of  course  made  the  rooms  quite  dark.  A  woman 
lighted  a  candle,  and  went  into  the  third  room,  which,  although 
it  was  the  middle  of  the  day,  was  perfectly  dark,  every  pane 
of  glass  being  broken  out,  and  boards  nailed  up.  Around  the 
partition  and  walls  the  wet  frost  glittere<i  bright.  Here,  close 
to  the  frosty  partition,  in  a  pine  box,  lay  a  human  being,  a 
ffirl  about  thirteen  years  old,  very  sick  and  feeble  with  a  most 
distressing  cough.  We  soon  got  her  out,  and  made  things  a 
little  more  comfortable  for  them. 

I  wilt  give  you  one  more  scene.  I  had  returned  home  and 
was  seated  at  dinner,  when  I  was  requested  to  visit  a  family. 
I  found  them  in  a  plain,  boarded  cell.  Here  was  an  old  and  a 
young  woman,  the  latter,  mother  of  two  bri^t  and  beautiful 
children,  and  a  young  man,  twenty-«ix  years  of  age.  The 
poor  roan  was  worn  with  the  faipcomplamt.  Years  of  sick- 
ness hud  wasted  him  to  a  skeleton*  I  never  saw  a  more 
emaciated  figure  than  this  man,  as  entirely  helpless  he  was 
lifted  from  his  chair  to  his  bed.  There  the  sufferer  sits  or  Ues 
down,  from  morning  till  night,  with  no  friends  to  amuse  or 
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sympathise  with  him.  I  intend  to  go  in  every  day,  and  .read 
and  talk  a  little  with  him.  Yesterday  a  friend  accompanied 
xne.  He  conversed  and  prayed.  While  he  was  praying  I  ob- 
served one  of  the  little  girls  weeping.  When  the  prayer 
was  ended,  the  child  of  sensibility  turned  away  her  face  to 
conceal  her  tears.  My  heart  was  subdued  within  me.  I 
learn  many  lessons  from  daily  scenes  like  these. 

Yes — these  are  the  places  to  *  learn  lessons'-r-lessons  of 
contentment,  gratitude,  benevolence  and  piety.  The  affec- 
tions are  more  often  attuned  for  heaven  in  the  house  of  sor- 
row than  of  joy. 

My  next  letter  was  from  a  youn^  friend,  a  Christian  bro- 
ther, before  whom  life  was  unfoldmg  its  fresh  and  fairest 
scenes.  ^  It  breathed  a  spirit  full  of  gladness  and  anticipation. 
Christian  faith  added  brightness  to  visions,  which  Providence 
seemed  to  unfold  with  promise  of  usefulness  and  happiness. 
And  after  dwelling  for  a  few  moments  on  the  bright  pros- 
pects and  the  present  and  future  joys  of  my  friend,  I  broke 
the  remaining  seal.    It  read  thus: , 

'^God  has  again  visited  me,  and  removed  from  me  my  little 
babe.  The  anguish  of  my  heart  I  cannot  describe.  Oh  how 
earnestly  did  I  plead  that  my  little  Rebecca  might  be  spared 
to  this  widowed  heart!  Dear  object  of  affection  1  She  just 
opened  her  eyes  upon  this  earthly  scene,  and  left  it  before 
she  had  known  its  transient  joys  or  felt  its  sorrows.  Better, 
far  better  I  know,  than  to  be  with  me;  for  ^  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.'  Who  can  doubt  it?  Yet  I  miss  her, 
and  cannot  but  grieve*  I  have  hours  of  deep,  painful  wretch- 
edness. My  mind  goes  back  to  one  little  vear.  Then  I  was 
blessed  with  all  that  could .  make  man  happy.  Now,  my 
home  is  desolate.  Strangers  supply  the  places  of  those  who 
were  dearest  to  me.  I  wish  in  my  hours  of  sorrow  or  joy, 
that  I  could  pour  my  thoughts  into  your  bosom,  where  I 
Jcnow  they  would  meet  with  something  that  would  brin^back 
consolation  to  me.  You  will  say,  I  must  look  above.  True: 
but  still  it  relieves  the  heart  of  half  its  distressing  load,  to 
pour  out  its  sorrows  to  a  friend  on  earth.'' 

Would  that  I  could .  speak  words  of  sympathy  to  you,  my 
friend.  But  what  are  human  words  in  these  hours  of  the 
soul's  agony?  Absolutely  nothing.  And  yet  I  have  often 
been  surprized  at  the  soothing  efBcacy  of  a  few  feeble  words 
on  a  bosom  heaving  wiih  distress.  What  has  done  this,  I 
have  asked;  and  a  voice  whispered,  *  the  power  that  by  a  few 
words  calmed  the  stormy  sea  of  Galilee;'  ^^  It  is  not  ye  that 
speak,  but  your  Father  that  speaketh  in  you." 
Vol.  Vm.— 59. 
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This  letter  recalled  to  my  mind  a  loog  train  of  reminb- 
cences.  While  in  the  discliyarge  of  ministerial  duty,  seferal 
years  since,  I  formed  an  acquaintance  with  this  family.  There 
was  something  of  romance  in  their  history.  They  had  lived 
together  as  children.  Attending  the  same  school,  and  join- 
ins  in  similar  plays;  where  one  was  ibund  the  other  was  oso- 
alfy  near.  They  early  found  pleasure  in  contributing  to  the 
happiness  of  each  other.  Thus  they  were*  schooled  for  life's 
companionship. 

They  had  oeen  married  a  few  months  when  I  first  met 
them.  And  seldom  have  I  been  more  impressed  by  a  picture 
of  domestic  felicity.  The  bride  was  beautiful  through  an  ex- 
pression of  goodness  and  happiness.  An  expression  of  satis- 
lactioni  of  joy,  leaped  out  from  every  feature  of  her  counte- 
nance. We  parted.  And  in  the  course  of  events  wUdi 
Providence  often  remarkably  directs,  in  a  few  years  they 
again  came  under  my  pastoral  care.  The  first  sight  of  the 
youns^  wife,  now  a  mother,  told  me  the  sad  tale  that  the 
earthly  union  of  this  fieimily  would  soon  be  severed.  It  was 
my  pnvilege, — always  a  sad,  yet  when  Christian  faith  and  re- 
signation prevail,  a  liappy  one, — to  walk  down  with  the  de- 
parting angel,  as  near  to  the  shadow  of  the  dark  valley  as  loy- 
mg  friend  may  go,  and  to  stand  by  the  side  of  the  bereaved 
husband,  and  whisper  such  consolation  as  the  gospel,  throc^ 
its  servants^  lips,  imparts.  Painfully  did  I  sympathise  with 
this  sorrowing  fether  of  a  motherless  child.  I  had  seen  his 
strong  manly  frame,  almost  broken  down  by  grief,  fasting  and 
watching.  Still  one  object  bound  him  more  strongly  than 
others  to  life.  This  was  the  chSd  of  mutual  afiection;  and 
this  is  now  taken  away.  I  am  confident  jt  was  true,  when  he 
said,  ••  I  have  hours  of  deep,  painful  wretchedness." 

Such  were  the  contents  of  the  letters  which  I  found  this 
morning  upon  my  table.  Gathering  them  up,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  here  was  an  epitome  of  human  life;  health,  prosperity 
and  gladness;  destitution,  sickness  and  suflering;  prospects, 
bright  and  flattering;  hours  of  happiness,  even  felicity;  noon 
of  *  deep,  painful  wretchedness;'  life  and  death — light  and 
shade.  If  the  latter  is  mingled  more  freely  in  the  pictarot 
than  the  former,  is  not  the  picture  more  ^thfiil!  A  few  happy 
and  prospered  ones,  may  tnink  it  too  dark.  Hours  of  **  pain- 
ful wretchedness'*  are  seldom,  perhaps  never,  theirs.  Life 
to  such  is  all  light,  while  to  thousands,  the  light  comes  only 
in  occasional  gleams.  They  live  in  the  shade.  Bat  is  God 
then  partial?  Is  happiness  de<dt  out  with  stinted  hands?  Is 
lifeacurset  No— assuredly  not.  Sufieringi  itself,  is  the  fftiit 
of  God's  love.    The  poor,afflicted  one,  whose  heart  6od  hath 
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touched  with  sorrow,  aad  who  hath  been  brousht  by  it  to 
lean  upon  God;  whose*  intellect,  conscience  and  affections 
haye  been  quickened  into  life — a  life,  that,  like  God  and  Hea- 
ven, is  eternal — ^will  say  even  from  the  depths  of  poverty, 
and  the  swelling  waves  of  bereaved,  sorrowful  feeling, — ^  It 
is  good  for  me  to  be  afflicted."  But  I  have  not  written  this 
paper  to  illustrate  the  uses  of  sufferin^but  the  nature  of  hu- 
man life.  It  is  variable— uncertam.  Temporal  thmgs,  those 
which  are  seen,  are  passing  away.  Spiritual  things,  the  un- 
seen, the  intellect,  conscience,  the  affections,  are  eternal. 
Let  us  all,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  happy  and  the  sorrow- 
ing, live  wisely  for  these.  h.  e. 


THE  DWELLINGS  OP  THE  JCJST. 

I  SAW  the  dwellings  of  the  Just, 

No  sun  was  in  their  sky; 
Nor  candle  lit  their  rooms  by  night. 

They  walked  upright,  as  fearing  none, 

Each  step  so  sure  thev  trod; 
Thev  moved  as  those  who  had  been  taught 

The  perfect  law  of  God* 

All  day  they  labored,  yet  at  rest, 

As  in  His'  sight  who  lives; 
Who  to  each  one  his  rightful  place,  ^ 

And  rightful  portion  gives. 

And  shadowy  nu;ht  was  blessed  tp  them. 

As  His  who  gives  the  day; 
And  sweet  the  sleep  it  brought  to  these. 

Whose  joy  was  to  obey. 

JOKSS  VxsT. 


OvxE  every  true  poem  lingers  a  certain  wild  beauty,  im- 
neasurable;  a  happiness  lightsome  and  delicious  fills  the  heart 
ind  brain^— as  they  say  every  man  walks  environed  b^  his 
jroper  atmosphere,  extending  to  some  distance  around  him. 

R.W.EiiBiisoif. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  PRAYER. 

A  misconception  of  the  nature  of  prayer,  has  arisen  in  some 
minds,  it  would  appear,  from  not  attendiug  to  the  real  distinc- 
tion betTveen  prayer  as  an  act  of  devotion  and  the  principle 
of  devotion  itself,  Vrhich  is  the  state  of  mind  with  respect  to 
God.  Similar  is  the  distinction,  often  overlooked,  between 
devotion  as  a  part  of  religion  and  the  principle  of  religion 
taken  as  a  whole;  and  from  blending  things  which  are  thus 
specifically  distinct,  objections  aj:e  often  brought,  which  id 
truth  are  altogether  irrelative  to  the   case.     The  essential 

frinciples  of  true  religion  are  summarily  comprised  by  our 
.ord  in  these  two  great  commandments:  1st.  **Thou  shall 
love  thy  Lord,  thy  God,  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
souK  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength.''  2d» 
"  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Thus  religion  in 
its  full  sense  includes  both  devotion  or  piety  and  morality — 
our  regards  and  duty  to  God  and  our  regards  and  duty  to 
man,  as  well  as  to  ourselves.  That  true,  genube  piety  or 
devotedness  to  God,  will  influence,  improve,  strengthen  and 
perfect  our  morality,  or  our  various  duties  and  obligations  we 
owe  both  to  ourselves  in  the  formation  and  improvement  of 
our  characters,  as  well  as  to  society,- — and  quicken  and  purify 
our  motives  to  a  faithful  and  cheerful  performance  of  them — 
will  not  be  questioned;  but  we  must  not  confound  the  one 
with  the  other,  or  substitute  the  one  for  the  other.  Devotion^ 
piety,  is  not  morality,  nor  is  morality  either  piety  or  devo- 
tion- 

In  like  manner  devotion  includes  contemplation,  medita- 
tion— the  engagement  or  exercise  of  our  affections  towards 
God,  and  corresponding  actions  proceeding  from  them,  as 
direct  aspirations  and  addresses  to  the  object  of  worship  as 
our  Heavenly  Father — which  is  prayer;  but  prayer  is  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  former  as  devotion  is  from  morality. 

Contemplation  then,  although  essential  in  preparing  the 
mind  for  prayer^  is  not  itself  prayer.  For  "  the  perpetual 
exertion  and  recurrence  of  a  pleasing  affection  towards  a  Be- 
ing infinite  in  power,  knowledge  and  goodness,  and  who  is 
also  our  Friend  and  Father,  cannot  but  increase  and  strengthen 
all  our  joys,  and  alleviate  all  our  sorrows — the  sense  of  his 
presence  and  protection  will  restrain  all  actions  that  are 
mischievous  and  hurtful — support  and  encourage  all  such  as 
are  beneficial  and  excellent,  and  infuse  such  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  mind  as  will  enable   us  to  see  clearly  and  to  act 
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uniformly."*  Thus  contemplation  may  ©recede— it  may  sue- 
ceed  prayer,  but  it  is  distinct  from  it.  "  it  is  one  thing  to  con- 
template a  blessing,  and  desire  it — quite  another  to  ask  for  it; 
and  it  is  plain  that  the  promise  of  God  is  given  to  those  who 
ash^  not  to  those  who  rfe^iVe  merely;  to  those  who  employ 
petition,  not  to  those  who  are  content  with  contemplation.^'t 
"  There  cannot  be  a  more  fatal  delusion,"  says  a  Christian 
philosopher,  "  than  to  suppose  that  religion  is  nothing  but  a 
Divine  philosophy  in  the  soul;  and  that  religious  affections 
may  exist  and  nourish  without  being  cultivated  by  devout 
exercises  and  expressions."  In  fact,  ^' no  internal  dispositions 
can  remain  long  in  the  mind  unless  they  are  nourished  by 
proper  associations."^ 

What  then  is  Prayerl  Prayer,  as  I  conceive,  is  the  ho- 
mage of  our  affections — the  genuine  aspiration  of  our  souls, 
addressed  to  the  divine  being  in  a  direct  manner:  it  may  be 
in  contrition,  in  penitent  confession,  in  prostration  of  soul 
under  a  sense  of  its  failures  and  faults,  and  seeking  forgive- 
ness; in  petition  for  light,  guidance  and  strength,  under 
consciousness  of  its  own  ignorance  and  weakness,  and  its 
entire  dependence  upon  Him  whose  wisdom  and  power 
preside  over  all:  it  may  be  in  grateful  emotion  and  aspira- 
tions for  blessings  received,  and  of  unreserved  confidence  in 
the  paternal  compassion  of  its  Heavenly  Father — in  earnest 
desires  after  spiritual  good  and  succor  in  temptation.  "  He 
who  truly  prays,§  feels  during  the  act  a  sense  of  God's'pre- 
sence,  authority  and  love — of  His  own  obligations  and  un- 
worthiness;  of  his  need  of  being  better.  He  feels  grateful, 
humble,  resigned — anxious  for  improvement.  He  who  prays 
often,  often  has  these  feelings,  and  by  frequent  repetition, 
tfiey  become  customary  and  constant.  And  thus  prayer  ope- 
rates as  an  active,  steady,  powerful  means  of  Christian  pro- 
gress. 

Thus  is  prayer  the  very  nourishment  of  the  devotional  life, 
and  is  the  highest  privilege  that  a  human  being  can  enjoy. 

Prayer  may  be  divided  into  two  primary  parts: 

1.  As  it  respects  individuals,  or  private  prayer; 

2.  Prayer  expressed  in  public,  either  by  one  person,  as  by 
a  minister,  or  by  several  alternately,  which  may  be  termed 
social  prayer. 

Private  prayer  may  be  considered  under  three  heads: 
1.  As  memy  ejaculatory — secret,  silent  aspiration  or  6mo- 
tioDy  directed  to  the  object  of  prayer,  without  being  clothed 

•Dr.  Hartley.        fHen.  Ware,        fDr.  Hartley.        ♦Hen.  Ware. 
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in  words.    <*Oar  hearts  may  be  turned  to  Him  in  the  great- 
est confusion,  as  well  as  in  silence  and  retirement'',* 

2.  Secret  aspirations,  but  clothed  in  words  mentally  ex- 
pressed, not  orally.  Words  become  indispensable  in  secret 
prayer,  with  but  few  exceptions,  from  the  associations  of 
ideas  and  feelings  which  are  transferred  upon  them. 

3.  Aspirations  of  the  soul,  expressed  in  xoords^  orally^  yet  in 
private.  **We  think  in  words,"  as  well  as  ^  express  oxix 
ihoughts  in  words." 

And  now  of  public  and  social  prayer.  All  our  social  af- 
fections are  joherished  and  strengthened  by  the  expression  of 
them,  and  thus  acquire  ardor  and  permanency.  The  inter- 
change of  reciprocal  sentiments  refreshes  and  invigorates 
those  sentiments,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  them: 
words,  by  the  associated  feelings  which  they  excite,  kindle 
the  fervor  of  aflection,  and  transfuse  it  from  heart  to  heart; 
and  thus  where  there  is  a  real  response  and  a  cordial  sympa- 
thy, the  sentiment  of  the  speaker  becomes  that  of  the  hearers: 
and,  if  this  is  the  case  with  our  social  affections  and  moral 
sentiments,  so  is  it  also  with  our  devotional  feelings  and  sen- 
timents; for  they  differ  only  with  respect  to  the  objects  to 
which  they  are  directed:  they  are  essentially  distinct,  because 
their  objects  are  distinct;  but  their  growth,  expansion  and  pu- 
rity equally  depend  upon  assiduous  cultivation. 

Again,  Frayer  is  not  only  a  vital  element  in  Christian  pro- 
gress, and  a  source  of  the  highest  enjoyment,  but  it  is  ars/i- 


pray,  ^, 

has  given  us  the  assurance  that  our  Heavenly  Father  will  re- 
gard and  bestow  bis  blessings  upon  those  who  ask  him  for 
them. 

And,  tummg  to  the  Old  Testament,  we  find  similar  injunc^ 
tions  and  similar  encouragements*  As  the  hearer  of  prayer j 
God  is  emphatically  addressed  as  the  proper  and  exclusive 
object  of  human  worship.  Thus,  ^O  Thou,  who  hearesi 
prayer^  unto  Thee  shall  all  Jlesh  come^^  Language  such  as 
the  following  is  also  frequent:  ^  Trust  in  Him  at  all  times, 
ye  people;  jwrnr  out  your  hearts  before  Him."  **  He  hearelh 
the  prayer  of  the  righteous."  ^  His  ears  are  open  to  their 
prayers."  *♦  The  prayer  of  the  upright  is  his  delight"  "  They 
«hall  call  upon  me,  and  I  will  answer  them."    And  one  charge 

•Dr.Hutley. 
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S^inst  'irreligious  men  is,  that  ^  they  have  not  catted  upon 
odJ^    "  Thou  hast  restrained  prayer  before  God." 

One  remarkable  case  is  upon  record.  When  God  wa 
pleased  to  foretell  the  restoration  of  his  people  Israel  to  their 
own  land,  and  to  enumerate  the  many  blessings  which  he 
promised  to  bestow — ^giving^them  the  most  positive  and  solemn 
assurance  of  them — ^he  annexes  this  declaration:  "Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God,  /  will  yet  for  this  be  inquired  of  by  the 
house  of  Israel  to  do  it  for  them.^^ 

Such  authority  is  sufficient  to  supersede  any  scruples  on 
account  of  "  the  infinite  nature  and  majesty  of  God,'^  and 
our  own  insignificance  in  his  sight.  "  We  have  the  confident 
assurance  that  we  have  the  privilege  to  pray,  to  express  all 
our  wants,  desires,  joys  and  griefs  to  our  Creator,  as  our 
Heavenly  Father,  and  that  he  will  hear  and  help  us." 

But  it  is  objected  with  respect  to  social  prayer,  that  **it  is 
impossible  for  one  individual  to  know  the  particular  state  of 
another's  mind  and  feelings,  and  therefore  what  one  might 
express  would  not  be  applicable  to  others."  True;  but  there 
are  common  toants  whicli  may  be  expressed — eommfm  failings 
and  errors  which  may  be  deplored — a  consciousness  of 
faults^  common  to  every  candid^  truthful  mind^  for  which  for- 
giveness needs  to  be  sought — a  sense  of  common  dependencej 
which  ought  to  be  acknowledged^^  deep  feeling  of  gratitude 
for  blessings  and  mercies  common  to  b\\— desires  after  spiritual 
good  and  increased  attainment  of  it,  which  ought  to  be  common 
to  all — a  need  of  increased  light,  strength  faith  and  succor — 
the  homage  and  adoration  which,  all  are  bound  to  pay  to 
that  infinite  Bein^,  who  done  is  the  proper  object  of  it,  and  a 
spirit  of  resignation  to  his  will* 

Here  then  is  a  broad  basis  upon  which  social  prryermay 
be  raised,  not  to  the  exclusion  of  secret,  private  prayer,  but 
calculated  to  aid  it.  Public  prayer  on  special  occasions,  may 
may  also  be  classed  under  this  head. 

But  another  objection  is  also  made  to  the  manner  in  which 
meetings  for  social  prayer  are  frequently  conducted:  the  loud 
vociferations — a  redundance  of  verbose  effusions,  and  a  too 
great  familiarity  of  expression,  which  are  indulgedin  by  some 
persons.  These  may  be  admitted  to  be  very  censurable- 
even  to  disgust  and  abuses;  but  by  no  means  do  they  afiect  the 
principle,  or  arise  from  itnece88arily,but,lik6all  otherabuses, 
may  be  traced  tq  thdr  proper  source,  and  placed  to  the  ac> 
count  of  human  inconsistency  and  ipferiority* 

It  is  also  ursed  against  prayer  in  times  of  public  calamity^ 
thfit,  as  the  JDivine  dispensaUons  are  conducted  in  wu4<h% 
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and  his  purposes  fixed,  he  knows  what  is  best,  and  will  cany 
on  his  designs  without  regard  to  the  entreaties  of  his  crea- 
tures. It  may  therefore  be  deemed  presumptuous  in  us,  to 
ask  him  to  alter  his  appointments — as  in  pestilential  diseases, 
threatening  convulsions  of  nature,  &c* 

But  in  reply  it  may  be  said  it  truth,  that  we  know  not  what 
the  designs  of  the  Divine  Being  may  be,  in  such  cases,  any 
farther  than  present  facts  exhibit  them  to  us.  For  instance: 
If  a  contagious  epidemic  begin  its  ravages  in  a  city,  we  know 
not  with  certainty  that  it  will  continue,  or  how  long.  In 
this  state  of  blindness,  therefore,  as  to  the  future,  are  we 
placed;  and  hence  the  propriety  and  the  religious  duty  of 
prayer,  in  deference  to  the  ruling  dispensations  of  a  perfect 
prescience,  and  the  discipline  of  Fatherly  compassion  and 
mercy y in  this  as  in  all  other  cases.  t.  m. 


THE  BEEHIVE. 

The  hive  the  honey-bee  has  found. 
With  loaded  wings  and  heavy  sides, 

Stands  in  the  garden  fenced  around. 
Where- she,  called  Industry,  resides. 

In  and  out  her  menials  fly. 

On  their  journeys  one  by  one,^ 
As  she  sends  them  far  and  nigh. 

Telling  each  what  must  be  dotie. 

Are  there  flowers  on  crag,  in  dell. 

Overladen  with  their  sweets; 
Quick  the  humming  jnsects  tell 

Heard  within  their  wild  retreats. 

Do  they  bloom  on  the  open  field. 

Or  the  sheltered  plots  of  men; 
Not  the  smallest  is  concealed. 

There  her  messengers  have  been. 

All  the  day  in  quiet  haste. 

Thus  they  do  their  mistress'  will; 

SufTering  not  a  drop  to^waste. 
That  may  go  her  nive  to  fill. 

JoMJBs  Yutr* 
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EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

"  Northumberland^  (Pfl.,)  August  29d,  1840. 
«^Mt  Dear  Friknds:  Would  to  God  that  I  could  excite  suf^ 
ficient  interest  in  the  minds  of  our  friends  hereto  induce  them 
to  patronisse  your  efforts. iti  the  cause  in  which  you  are,  and 
all  who  value  our  views  of  truth  ay  they  ought,  are  engaged* 
This  is  the  last  earthly  residence  of  Dr.^  raiEsTLinr.  -  Here 
his.ladt  Voice  from  the  pulpit  went  forth;  and  it  would  be  but 
fair  and  natural  to  expect  that  here  a  brighter  zeal  would 
burn  in  a  cause,  which  he,  with  all  his  fame  as  a  philosopher 
and  man  of  science,  deemed"  the  only  subject  worthy  the  best 
powers  of  his  mind.  But,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
truths  he  taught,  have  died  here,  vve  cannot  say  that  there  are 
many  amongst  us  who  are  di3posed  to  fate  them  high  enough 
to  sacrifice  much  worldly  coYivenience  for  their  support.  I  re« 
joice  to  witness  the  manifestation  of  a  better  spirit  in  the  con- 
duct of  your  pei-jodical.  There  is  a  vitality  in  it  which  Uni- 
tarians here  are  not  yet  able  to  appreciate.  You  have,  I 
think,  bi'oken  through  "the  frozen  region  of  a  material  philo- 
sophy; and  I  hope  that  the  Creator  of  the  soul  of  man  willgive 
you  more  aid  in  convincing  your  feltow  man  that  he  is  some- 
thing nK)re  than  mere  earth*  Truly,  *  the  greatest  revelation 
yet  to  be  made  to  man,  is  to  reveal  him  to  bimselC' 
*^  Yours  in  Ohristian  affectiont 

a  WOODS." 


At  the  annual  meeting  bf  the  First  Unitarian  Society  of  Chi- 
cago, held  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  January,  1841,  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 
Resolvedj  that  the  earnest  and  heartfelt  thanks  of  this  Soci- 
ety are  due  to  our  brethren  of  the  East,  who,  during  a  period 
of  great  pecuniary  embarrassment,  and  at  a  time  when  there 
wore  many  urgent  calls  upon  their  benevolence^  so  liberally 
contributed  their  aid  towards  the' erectioa  of  the  First  Unittip 
rian  Church  in  this  city. 

Resolved^  That  this  Society  gratefully  acknowledge  the  kind- 
ness of  the  several  Clergymen  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode-Islandy 
New- York,  Brooklyn  and  Thiladetphia,  who  so  warmly  es- 
poused 9ur  cause,  and  tendered  the  use  of  their  polpile  to 
oorPastor. 
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Resolved^  That  this  Society  retain  the  liveliest  gratitude  to 
their  worthy,  and  respected  Pastor,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Harrixg- 
TON,  JuD.,  for  his  zealous,  laborious  and  efficient  exertions  in 

Erocuring  the  amount  necessary  for  the  completion  of  oar 
oysp  cf  worship. 

.    RejuUvedn  That  the  Secretary  cause  these  resolutions  to  be 
published  in  the.  Christian  Register  and  Western  Messenger, 
fj^  that  he  furniab  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harrington  with  a  copy  of 
tbe  saipe*  .   *  . 
.A  truQ  qopy  of  Ibe  Records.    Attest, 

EDWARD  K.  ROGERS,  Sec'ry. 


•  '     •       •       '  [(FWn  the  DW.) ' 
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';  Sing  songs  of  joy  by  the  foaming  tide, 
Bemgs  of  beauty  who  sit  on  the  shore! 
1l.el  the  sweeping  winds  and  waves  that  glide, 
Bear  your  sweet  notes  the  wide  world  o*er. 

Stag  and  faun  through  the  forest  bound; 
.    Children  .are  laughing  with  merry  sound; 
Sunlight  is  flashing  m  around; 
Xovers  are  sitting  holy  and  siill; 
.  „-.^.,  Thf  old  man  wanders  at  his  will; 
'  Cold!  Gold !  is  all  I  can  say. 
For  all  is  golden  on  this  happy  day. 

The  rushing  river  is  molten  gold, 

The  wealth  of  the  trees  could  ne'er  be  told; 

The  bank  is  framed  of  golden  ore^ 
,A  hundred  golden-rods  wave  on  the  shore, 
'   The  laugh  of  the.  children,  the  lover's  glancey 
'       '  The  qibtes,*  that.mid  the  sunbeams  dance. 

The  sonJEjs  of  the  birds  and  their  eyes  of  joy, 
',  All  are  of  gold  without  alloy. 

E'en  the  old  man's  thoughts,  like  butterfly's  wingi^. 

Are  woven  of  gold,  and  he  too  sings, 

^  Joy !  oh  joy  for  this  golden  day, 

T  know  it  shall  never  pass  away!" 


r,» 
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APPEAL  FOR  LIBERTY  OF  CONSCIENCE! 

AND 

CHRISTIAN  UNION. 


.'  ii..    '.  ''!\:i 

We  have  been  requested  fsominany  difiereitt  quartess,  fa  publk^bj 
the  oorreapondenoe,  which,  as  it  la  well  known  to  our  whol^  oon^ 
munity,  has  passed  in  relation  to  the  -atteniptai  recently  made,*  ta 
exclude  Unitarians  iropi  active  aid  in  the  Young  Men^s  Qi^lo  So*, 
oiety.    We  have  determined  at  length  to  do  8o»,alth0i|tgh  .u«,wil)ing 
to  exhibit  any  of  our  brethren,  particularly  when  thp^  biretkrea, 
Bxe  esteemed  for  amiability  in  private  life,  and  honored  Ibr.^heifr 
usefulness  in  public  station,  ia  so  unworthy  a  position,  as  i^f^ppei^r/^. 
to  us,  the  Fifteen  Mmisters  have  assumed.     Were  the  intjQ^ta 
of  our  own  denomination  alone  oonoemed,  we  should  have  pa3si^ 
by  this  unldndness  in  entire  silence,  for  wq  remember  the  words  qt, 
the  Apostle,'^  who  is  he  that  will  harm  you,  if  ye  be.foU9)¥erac|f 
that  which  is  goodP    But  it  has  seemed  to  us^  that  the  gi^eat. princi- 
ples of  Liberty  of  Conscienoe  and  Christian  Uni<xi  ase  outraged  itt 
diis  treatment  of  ourselves,*  and   therefore  we  hove  felt  called 
npon,  as  friends  of  Freedom  and  Peace,  to  defend  them  from  as- 
sault.   Especially  have  we  been  anxious  to  direct  the  minds  of  our 
brethren  of  all  denominations  to  a  consideratiim  of  the  true  g9ioM$ds 
an  lokieh  Liberty  of  Conscience  and  Christian  Unianfape,  faur^iedf 
beeaote  this  attack  upon  these  cherished  prineipl^,i  i^(hiddet»  be*. 
aeath  the  plausible  pretext  of  opposing  heresy.'    W^kQOw,  ifell 
the  honest  prejudices  which  have  been  diligently  inculcate4  figai^M 
Unitarians,  and  see  how  easily  sincere  but  ill-inarmed  minds,  in 
their  readiness  to  opposo  whiif  they  think'  dangerous  error,  may 
be  led  to  sanction  in  this  case  a  spirit  of  persecution,  which,  under 
any  other  circumstailGes,  th^y  would 'be  the  first  to  cdiKkmn;    As 
individuals  and  as  a  Society  then,  we  shall  gladly  forgive  and  fbrgeT 
(hi9"Act  of  injQslioe^  and  go  on  in  the  simple  performance  :of  jottr. 
ChrittSfl^  diMtles  totfafds  ^aoh  other  and  towards  thxi  oojnsMiiiitJr^ 
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ready  in  fiitare,  as  we  have  been  heretofore,  to  oo-operate  vitif 
these  ministers  and  with  all  our  brethren,  in  every  work,  whieb 
promises  to  elevate  and  bless  mankind.  Our  object  in  publishing 
this  correspondence  is  not  therefore  personal  or  private.  We  place 
it  before  this  community  only  because  we  think  it  right  they  should 
know  that  an  attempt  has  been  made,  and  we  doubt  not,  from  con- 
seiontious  motives,  to  introduce  a  system  of  exclusion,  which  we 
■inoerely  believe  to  be  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  to  the 
temper  and  habits  of  our  social  state,  and  to  the  best  interests  of 
man.  Where  Liberty  of  Conscience  is  infringed  in  the  case  of  any 
individual  without  remonstrance,  there  a  precedent  is  established  for 
miehecked  spiritual  despotism.  Where  a  majority  ef  believers  is 
by  paUie  sentiment  tolerated  in  the  defamation  of  a  minority,  of 
difierent  persuasion,  there  does  the  spirit  of  persecuti<Hi  punish 
opinion  by  moral  penalties,  no  less  cruel  and  no  less  hard  to  bear 
than  the  branding  iron  or  the  stake,  which  the  laws  forbid.  Where 
one  body  of  Christians  is  allowed  to  arrogate  to  itself  infallibilityy 
and  to  condemn  other  bodies  as  heretics,  there  Is  sectarianism  ad . 
mitted  with  its  evils  of  bigotry  and  unkindness;  and  the  minds  of 
men  are  turned  from  holiness  and  charity,  to  angry  theological  con- 
tentions. Where  members  of  one  denomination  are  permitted  to 
exclude  their  brethren  of  other  denominations  from  those  enter, 
prizes  of  Christian  Refbrih,  which  are  of  common  obligation  and 
of  common  interest,  on  the  assumption  of  superior  soundness  in 
doctrine,  or  superior  sanictity  in  life,  there  are  dissensions  sown 
among  the  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  who  in  honor  should 
pfsfer  one  another. 

As  flriends  of  lAberty  of  Conscience  and  of  Christian  UnioR 
then,  which  we  feel  have  been  violated  in  the  late  treatment  of 
oavselveft  by  Fifteen  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  of  this  dty,  do  we, 
in  behalf  oC  the  Unitarian  Sooiety,  daim  candid  attention  to  the 
ibUowing 

Siaiemeni  of  Pacts. 

,  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  just  closed,  (1640,)  tho  EzeeotiTe 
Committea  of  the  Young  Men's  Bible  Society,  one  member  of 
which  is,  and  always  has  been,  since  the  formaiion  of  the  Sooioi^ 
ft  UnitanaoydetarniMd  to  make  a  direct  aj^Mal  to  inch  of  their 
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Ibllow  dtlxens  as  were  friendly  to  the  objects  of  the  Society,  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  its  funds;  and  for  this  object  the  city 
was  divided  into  fifty-two  districts,  two  of  which  were  explored  by 
one  who  is  usually  classed  with  our  denomination.  At  the  Anni- 
versary meeting  of  the  Society,  this  gentleman  was  invited  to  b^ 
008 of  the  Speakers,  and  offered  the  following  resolution: 

'  "  Resolved^  That  no  wealth  can  enable  a  man  to  dispense  with 
the  Bible,  and  that  no  poverty  can  fail  to  be  enlightened  by  it;  that 
through  that  only  can  a  man  be  kept  pure  from  the  world,  true  to 
conscience,  just  and  kind  in  all  his  dealings,  as  a  Christian  in  mind, 
heart,  conversation  and  life.^' 

Efforts  to  distribute  the  Bible,  and  by  word  and  example  to  re- 
commend it  to  universal  respect,  can  be  productive  only  of  good, 
one  would  think,  when  made  by  members  of  any  denomination; 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine)  any  evil  th&t  could  follow  from 
the  union  of  all  sects  of  Christians  to  do  honor  to  that  Book^ 
which  is  their  common  standard  of  faith  and  duty.  You  may  con- 
ceive then  our  surprize  when  we  learned  that  this  occasion  had  been 
used  by  six  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  our  city,  to  send  a  letter  of 
remonstrance  to  the  Young  Men^s  Bible  Society,  announcing  that 
they  could  give  them  neither  countenance  nor  support,  so  long  as 
they  allowed  Unitarians  to  be  officers  of  their  Society  and  speakers 
at  their  meetings.  Place  yourselves  in  our  situation,  and  you  will 
understand  the  feelings  of  just  indignation,  excited  by  the  news 
of  such  an  unparalleled  and  unauthorized  attempt  to  shut  out  from 
a  most  important  work  of.  Christian  charity,  a  body  of  men,  w^ 
however  erring  and  imperfect,  are  still  desirous  to  advance  the 
reign  of  Truth  and  Love,  and  who,  as  faithful  according  to  our 
light,  would  claim  from  our  brethren  of  all  denominations  that  re* 
spect  and  sympathy  which  we  rejoice  to  reciprocate.  But  we  took 
HP  action  upon  the  subject;  for  we  were  also  informed  that  the 
Young  Men^s  Bible  Society  were  resolved  to  abide  by  the  grand 
pHttciple  of  Christian  Union,  which  the  Parent  Society  has  always 
followed,  and  had  taken  steps  to  induce  these  six  gentlemen  to 
abandon  the  unworthy  position  they  had  assumed.  We  were  will* 
illg  to  abide  the  result  of  this  effort  to  produce  peace.  Our  reasona* 
ble  hope,  however,  that  a  more  just  and  conciliatory  spirit  Would 
be  awakened  in  their  minds,  was  disappointed;  and  at  the  end  df 
D(Boeml)er  we  were  puned  to  learn  that  a  second  letter,  reiteratiiig' 
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the  remonstrance  against  the  admission  of  Unitarians  to  all  acffre 
aid  of  the  Bible  Society,  except  perhaps  by  subscribing  to  its  i\indsy 
had  been  sent,  signed  by  nine  other  ministers  besides  the  six  who 
had  signed  the  first  remonstrance*  A  meeting  for  consultation  was 
at  once  held  by  the  Unitarian  Society,  who,  after  full  consideratioo, 
appointed  a  Committee  to  correspond  with  the  fifteen  miniaters, 
with  the  view  of  bringing  them  if  possible  into  a  more  just,  kind 
and  wise  position  in  relation  to  the  union  of  all  who  profess  and 
8e«k  to  be  Christians.  A  more  just,  kind  and  vnseponiionin  re- 
lation to  us,  as  professing  Christians,  we  say,  because  we  couM 
look  upon  this  remonstrance  only  as  the  first  step  in  a  new  course 
of  action.  Wc  could  regard  this  letter  in  no  other  light  than  as  a 
declaration  of  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  ministers,  to  cut 
off  all  whom'  they  considered  heretics,  from  all  participation,  ex- 
cept as  before  said,  by  pecuniary  aid,  in  the  great  Christian  re- 
forms ofthe  day.  The  writing  of  this  letter  waste  our  minds  raising 
the  banner  of  exclusion.  For  where  a  majority,  and  a  large  ma- 
jority, demand  that  a  minority  shall  be  shut  out  from  all  active  aid 
in  enterprizes  of  associated  Christian  effort  under  the  penalty  of 
witjiholding  fpom  them  their  support  and  influence, are  not  that  mi- 
nority virtually  and  actually  excluded  ?  Our  letter  was  as  follows,  ad- 
dressed to  each  of  the  fifteen  ministers,  who  had  signed  the  second 
letter. 

"  Cincinnati,  January  I,  1841. 

"Rev.  and  Dear  StE:  The  Undersigned,  a  Committee  of  the 
Unitarian  Society,  have  been  informed  that,  in  connexion  with 
other  miniBters  of  the  Gospel,  you  hove  signed  a  letter  to  th^ 
Young  Men^s  Bible  Society  of  this  city,  annoiBicing  thai  jou  caa 
give  them  neither  countenance  nor  assistance,  so  long  aa  ihey  allow 
Unitarians  to  be  officers  of  their  body  and  speakers  at  their  meet- 
ings. We  regret  that,  from  reasons  which  we  presume  seemed 
strong  and  right,  you  should  have  felt  yourself  called  upon  to  taki^ 
this  step;  for  w6  are  sure  that  in  so  doing,  you  have  given  a  pre* 
cedent  for  such  proceedings  aa  would  inevitably  distorb  the  peaoa  of 
this  religious  community,  and  retard  its  progress  in  benevolent  re- 
forms; and  at  the  same  time  have  treated  your  brethren  of  our  de- 
nomination, individually  and  collectively,  with  great  injustice.  We 
request  yeu  therefore  eaftdidly  to  reflect  upon  some  considenifioias, 
^hieb  w^  think  you  auist  liave  overlooked,  bthre  deciding  ilpoil 
this  cpurse. 

".  First,  theuj  we  ask,  whether  the  same  view  which  led  you  to  re- 
quire the  dismission  of  Unitarians  from  all  prominent  aid  of  the 
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Young  ;Men^s  Bible  Society,  would  not  necsiuarily  lead  you  to  requir«r 
their  d^smUsioa  from  all  eaterprizes  in  which  members  of  other 
denQmiaations  might  uaite  for  the  rescue  of  men  from  vice,  igno* 
ranee  and  misery?  Are  you  ready  to  take  the  ground  that  Uni- 
tarians should  be  expelled  from  all  associated  plans  of  benevolent 
action?  Do  you  think  it  just  to  exile  us  from  all  those  grand  moral 
and  religious  movements,  which  are  the  glory  and  promise  of  our 
age?  Again :  If  evil  will  follow  from  your  associating  with  Unita- 
rians in  philanthropic  undertakings,  the,  same  evil  must  attend  all, 
social  intercourse  with  them.  If  we  are  unfit  to  n^t  you  in  the. 
church,  the  lecture- room,  or  hall,  where  men  are  assembled  to  benefit 
their,  fellow  beings,  we  are  equally  unworthy  to  be  received  into  tb^ 
same  private  circle  with  yourself.  Jn  a  word,  if  the  rule  of  exclur' 
sion,  which  you  have  sanctioned  by  signing  the  letter  to  the  Young 
Men^s  Bible  Society,  should  be  consistently  followed  out,  it  would  at 
once  banish  us  from  all  religious,  moral  and  social  union  with  our 
brethren  of  other  denominaiions,  and  place  us  beneath  the  (xia  of 
luuversal  excommunication^  We  cannot  believe,  except  upon  youj^ 
8i4n)is^Qi},  that  in.  a  land  and  age  .sacred  to  spirijtual  freedpm,  m  this 
liberal  cpmrnunity,  and  yourself  a  member  of  a  denomination  which 
has  protested  against  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  you  can  desire  to  intro- 
duce persecution.  Surely  you  cannot  have  oonsidered  the  position 
in  which  this  exdu^ive  system  would  place  Unitarians.  You  can- 
not have  contemplated  the  consequences  which  must  attend  its  ap* 
plication.  We  earnestly  vec^uest  you  to  survey  agfiin,  fr<^m  thi& 
|¥i>int  of  yiew^  the  ground  which  you  have  assumed. 

<*SecondIy,  we  wish  to  inform  you  of  what  we  must  presume  yovi 
tQ  be  ignoraqt,  that. the  faith  and  pfinciples  which  we  have  adopted^. 
f^maconscientipus  study  of  God^s  revealed  truth,  lead  us  toreg^urd 
efforts  far  the  elevation  of  man  as  a  peculiarly  nrgent.dujty.  Tbe^* 
first  grand  commandment  of  love  to  Gqd,  apqessarily^  we  thinks 
involves  the  second,  which  is  like  unto  it^  of  love  to  man.  Piety,  it 
appears  to  us,  demands  charity.  We  cannpt  therefore  shew  our 
gratefulobedience  to  our  Heavenly  Fatb^sr^  exqept  by  treating  and 
re^rdin^  all  ^uman  beings  as  brethren;,  we  cannot  faithfully  mani- 
fest (he  love  we  feel  for  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  except 
by  observing  in  our  conduct  towards  our  <fellow  men,  his  new  com- 
mandment, "Love  one  another."  In  a  word,  we  can  be  true  to  our 
own  consciences,  only  by  earnest,  varied^  ^ywl^persevering  labors 
for  the  recovery  of  iqen  from  sin,  temptation  and  all  degrading  in- 
fluence^.^ Surely  ycH»  cannot  deliberately  .wis^i  to  restrain  us  in 
rendering  obedience  to  the  Christian  law  pf  lovel.  And  yet  the  inevi^ 
table  cohsecjueAce  »of  .the  exclusive  s^t<^V)  yhicb  you  have  encour- 
aged, would  be  to  fihu^  us  out  froi;n  mapy  imp(:yrtpint  and  interesting  > 
fields  of  Juh^fsti^n  pi^ilanthropy.  We  iceqjLi^t  jou  sincerely  to  de- 
termine whetb.e^  you:fLre  ready  thus.^^l^ji^^dcirjas  in  the  discharge 
of  our  duties  of  charity. 

^  Thirdly,  we  think  you  must  have  misunderstood  the  ground  on 
which  Unitarians  are  wUIing  and  desirous  to  unite  with  their  breth* 
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ren  of  other  denominations.  We  regard  them  as  fellow  ChristiAss, 
although  we  certainly  do  and  must  believe  that  some  of  them  are  in 
great  error,  as  to  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  We  are  perfectly 
willing  that  they  in  turn  should  think,  as  indeed  if  sincere,** they 
must  think,  us  to  he  in  great  error.  We  are  painfully  conscious  of 
fallibility  in  ourselves;  we  presume  all  others  to  be  equally  fallible, 
and  therefore  would  we  use  and  demand  tolerance.  We  claim  as 
a  trust  from  Heaven,  which  no  man  may  violate,  the  right  of  fol- 
lowing our  own  consciences  in  interpreting  God^s  Word;  and  we 
cheerfully  accord  to  others  an  equal  right — giving  and  claiming  re- 
spect and  sympathy  for  every  manifestation  of  desire  to  seek  the 
truth.  But  it  is  not  on  the  ground^f  opinions  that  we  wish  to  unite 
with  others,  or  ask  them  to  unite  with  us.  The  test  of  ditdpleship 
which  we  adopt  is  contained  in  these  words  of  our  Master:  "  By  this 
shall  all  men  know  that  you  arc  my  disciples;  if  ye  have  love  one  to 
another."  Charity,  notdreeds,  duty,  not  doctrines,  is  ihe  ground 
on  which  we  ask  and  ofter  union.  Is  it  not  a  Christian  ground?  In 
this  spirit  we  shall  now  and  ever  cordially  rejoice  to  co-operate  with 
you,  and  invite  your  aid  in  the  sublime  work  of  laboring  to  advance 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  We  consider  ourselves  and  you,  responsi- 
ble to  God  alone,  for  the  exercise  of  that  liberty  of  conscience,  which 
he  alone  can  give  or  take  away.  And  we  will  cheerfully  recognize 
as  Christian  brethren,  all  who  in  character  and  life  manifest  the 
spirit  of  Christ. 

^  "And  now,  with  the  hope  that  you  may  be  induced,  by  these  con- 
siderations, to  withdraw  from  a  position,  which,  if  maintained,  must 
necessarily  produce  strife  and  unkindness  among  the  Christian  de- 
DtMntnations  of  our  city,  and  with  the  request  that  we  may  receive 
froni  you  a  full  and  frank  expression  of  the  principles  by  which 
yon  intend  to  be  governed,  we  are  respectfully  _ 

"  Your  friends  and  brethren,  ^ 

W.  H.  OfliAinnNG,  E.  Phelps, 

John  R.  Child,  Bnw.  P.  Craxco, 

Thos.  Mayliw,  Nathaic  Guilfori^ 

WiLLUM  Greens,  George  Cauusle, 

Chas.  F  sher,  Jos.  S.  Sampson, 

Jno.  C.  VAuakAN,  Wm.  Goohkan, 

T.  Walebe,  Geo.  S.  Stbaens^ 

JOBN  &  RaSSSLL,  KOBT.    HOGUE, 

John  Lea,  '       B.  Greens, 

Thom.  Bakeweu.,  Rowland  Ellis, 

W.  T.  Jones,  Jno.  W.  Hartw^l^ 

Chas.  D.  Dana,  E*  Channino, 

Calvin  Fletchhb,  ^"     E.  Allen, 

Lewis  Hont,  Wm.  P.  Rice, 

Ttt.  Newell,  S.  R.  Coolidge.*' 
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«Tat)iif  leMr  we  receive  tba  Mowing  r^y:  .  >» 

«  Cincinnati^  Jan.  If  thy  1841/^" 
«To  Messrfi.  W.  H.  Chanhing,  and  others. 
V  ^'.Gbktlbmek:    Our  reasons  for  declining  to  associate  officially  jut . 
the  Young  Men's  Bible  Society  of  this  city,  with  those  who  deny  * 
the  Supreme  Divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesua  Ghriflt,  are  briefly  set  forth 
il[i  our  xorf espondenoe  with  that  society.    To  that  correspondeuee  ' 
we  respectfully  refer  you.    The  same  reasons  which  operate  in  reft< 
ferenoe  to  the  Bible  Society,  would  of  course  prevent  us  from  hold- 
ing public  official  association,  in  any  strictly  religious  enterpri;ee^ . 
with  those  who  openly  and  professedly  deny  any  todamentai  <loo» 
trine  of  the  gospel. 

^  In  common  with  yourselves  ^  we  claim  as  a  trust  from  heairen, 
which  no  man  may  violate,  the  right  of  following  our  >own  coo* 
^neoces  in  interpreting  Qod's  word^'V  and>  according  to  our  inter^', 
piretation  o|  that  word,  it  forbid^  us  to  recognize  or  countenance, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  religious  association  or  otherwisey  ony  es* 
sential  doctrinal  error. 

^^. Allow  us  to  essure  you,  thai  Awards  yourselves  as  gentlemen 
and  Xi^low  citizens,  we  entertain  no  nnfricfndly  feeling,  and  are  dis* 
posed  ta  treat  each  of  you  witltaU  due  courtesy  and  respect. 
<<  We  remaia  yours  &c. 

J.  L. .  WiLsow,  J.  L.  Groves, 

,  John  Bvrtt,  .  Maxwell  P.  Gaddis, 

J.  T.  Brooks,  •  Isaac  Ebbert, 

HsirBY  Y.  D.  Johns,         Sahttel  W.  Lynd, 
E.  W.  Srhon,  .  L.  L.  Hamloce, 

Wm.  Here,  Charles  Bllioit, 

Thornton  A.  JMills,        LiBroy  Sworjustspt.^ 
John  C.  Stbblb, 

As  we  wish  the  public  to  be  as  fully  apprized,  as  we  are  our- 
selves, of  the  ground  which  these  ministers  have  seen  fit  to  as- 
sume; and  as,  a(\cr  repeated  applications,  we  have  succeeded  in 
dl)taining  copies  of  the  letters  referred  to,  wo  give  them  below, 
with  the  intention  of  allowing  our  friends  to  define  their  own  ' 
position. 

«  To  S.  P.  Chase,  Esq.,  Prendent  of  the  Young  Men's  Bible  Society. 
<<Dbar  Sir:    We,  whose  names  are  subjoined,  beg  leave  throMgh 
ytti  to  present  to  the  Young  Men^s  Bible  Society  of  Cincinnati,  oprfi 
MiBpectful  remonstrance  against  the  practice  of  admitting  aa  your  * 
anniversary  speakers  and  officers,  those  who  deny  that  cardinal  . 
doctrine  of  all  evangelical  Christiaxi^,  the  Supreme  Divinity  of  x)iir 
Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ;  a  doctrine  so  dear  tons,  thait  yifgn* 
diure  not  directly  or  indirectly,  consent  to  any  association)  wfajjok  '- 
nmrkriof  it  ttn^er  my  li«biUty  to  be  injur^  oj:  undervalned.^ 
Vol.  VUL— 61. 
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^  In  entering  this  remonstrance,  we  beg  to  be  distinctly  under* 
■tood  es  not  desirous  of  questioaiog  the  motiveA  of  those  who  differ 
with  us  on  this  fundamental  truth,  or  as  being  wanting  in  kindness 
and  courtesy  towards  them:  or  as  claiming  any  right  to  interfere 
with  the  great  principle  of  religious  freedom;  but  as  obliged  hy  a 
sense  of  duty  to  our  Lord  and  Master  to  take  the  ground  49ontem- 
plated  by  this  coranninication. 

<*  And  in  so  doing,  we  wish  yoa  to  be  informed  that  we  are  acting 
on  what  we  believe  to  be  the  usages  of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
who  have  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  allowed  any  who  deny  the 
Supreme  Divinity  of  our  Lord,  to  act  as  their  officers  or  speakers; 
usages  in  our  opinion  necessary  to  be  observed,  and  vital  to  the  coo* 
tinned  prosperity  of  the  Bible  cause. 

''And  we  beg  leave  to  ground  this  remonstrance  solely  and  en* 
tirely,  not  on  any  disposition  to  interfere  with  the  arrangements 
of  the  Young  Men^s  Bible  Society,  but  on  our  past  patronage  of 
it  before  our  seveial  oungregations,  and  on  our  wish  to  be  enabled 
to  do  so  hereafter/' 
(Signed  by) 

'     J.  U  WiLfOHy  Pastor  First  Pres.  CJmrek 

J.  T.  BaooKS,  Beetor  Christ  do. . 

HxfCBT  V.  D.  JoHif  s,  Beetor  St.  FauPs  do. ' 

E.  V^.  Sbhon,  Pastor  M.  E.  do. 

S.  W.  Ltto,     do.    Ninth  St.  Bap.   do. 

John  Buatt,    do.  -  Pres.  do. 

'<  CinckmaOy  Nov.  SOtk^  1840. 

^RsY*  xm>  DsAa  Sia:  At  a  meeting  of  the  Young  Men's  Bible 
Society  of  this  city,  held  at  the  Bible  Rooms  on  Thursday,  the  26th 
inst.,  a  letter  Wa^  read,  addressed  to  the  President,  and  signed  by 
you  and  five  other  respected  clergymen,  expressing  disapprobation 
of  the  course  of  the  Society  in  selectmg  a  portion  of  its  ofl&cers 
and  speakers  from  the  Unitarian  denomination,  which  letter,  having 
been  fully  discussed,  the  following  resolutions  were,  on  motion  or 
Mr.  N.  Sawyke,  unanimously  adopted. 

«*  1.  Besohedj  That  the  course  hitherto  pursued  by  the  Society 
in  the  particulars  animadverted  upon,  having  the  sanction,  and  be- 
ing recommended  by  the  example  and  authority  of  the  Parent  So* 
ciety,  some  of  whose  principal  auxiliaries  are  represented  and  offi- 
cered in  part  by  Unitarians,  and  some  of  whose  members  bavm^* 
the  right  to  meet  and  vote  with  its  Board  of  Managers,  are  also  of 
that  (^nomination,  and  being  in  our  judgment  in  full  hurmony  with 
the  fundamental  maxim  of  the  Society,  to  circulate  the  Scriptures 
without  note  or  comment,  ought  not  to  be  now  departed  from. 

<*2.  Beedived^  that  a  Ck>mmittee  of  three,  of  whom  the  President 
shall  be  one,  be  appointed,  with  instructions  to  communicate  the 
foregoing  resolution  to  the  respected' gentlemen,  who  have  signed 
the  letter  just  received,  and.  to  -express  lo  them  an  earnest .  Iiopay* 
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.  that  the  action  of  the  Parent  Society,  whose  views  they  seem  to 
mistakei  will  be  regarded  by  th^m  as  sufficient  warrant  for  our 
course,  and  that  they  will  continue  to  extend  to  us  their  cordial  and 
Jmportaut  co-operation,  both  as  Honorary  members  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  and  as  Pastors  of  Churches,  in  the  great  work  of  circu- 
lating? God^s  H  ily  Word.^ " 

"  H  iving  been  appointed  the  Committee  referred  to  in  the  last 
resolution,  we  beg  leave  to  submit  both  to  your  consideration.  If 
you  will  coasult  the  last  Report  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  you 
wiil  discover  that  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bii)le  Society,  a  large  a^d  important  auxiliary,  are  both 
Unitarians,  and  that  at  le  ist  one  and  probably  more  Unitarian  min- 
isters are  members  for  life  of  the  Parent  body,  and  ex-officio  enti- 
tled to  meet  and  vote  with  the  Bo  ird  of  Managers. 

"You  will,  we  trust,  at  once  perceive  the  impropriety  of  an  at- 
tempt on  our  part  to  establish  ru'es  of  exclusion  which  the  Parent 
Society  disregards;  and  we  indulge  the  hope,  that  the  course  of 
the  Socieiy  will  form  no  obstacle  to  your  co-operation,  tut  that  you 
.  will  accept  the  position  of  Honorary  members  of  the  Board,  and 
give  us  the  benefit  of  your  counsel,  yxjur  influence  and  your  prayers, 
in  the  gf  eat  work  in  which  we  are  all  commanded  by  our  Lord 
to.  engage.    Very  respectfully  and  truly 

.  "  Your  ftiends, 

' .  :^ S.  P.  Chase, 

'  .  i'*;.r.  ;    -  Jno.  S,  Merrill, 

•  .         -      F.  A.  Waldo  « 

^Brvthrbi!!:   In  our  letter  of  the  13th  ultimo  to  your  Sodety, 
lespeeting  the  practice  of  appmntinj^  as  your  officers  and  speakers 
-  tkoae  who  deny  the  Supreme  Divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ* 
the  principal  grounds  of  objection  stated  were  the  following: 

^Ist,  Thit  such  a  prJMstice  exposed  a  cardinal  doctrine  of  our 
common  faith  to  a  llilulity  to  be  injured  or  undervalued;  and 
.><.2dly,  That,  so  far  as  we  knew  or  believed,  it  was  contrary  to 
the  usages  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 

*>  As  the  resolutions  of  your  Society  and  the  remarks  of  your  Com- 
mittee in  i>eply,  bear  chiefly  upon  the  second  ground,  allow  us  to 
state  it  more  fully. 

^^  In  intimating. that  your  practice  was  contrary  to  the  usages  of 
the  American  Bible  S  ciety,  we  meant  to  say,  that  so  far  as  we 
could  learn,  the  Parent  Society,  the  gh  obviously  careful  to  recog- 
nize fivery  body  of  Christians,  had  n  .t  thought  fit,  during  an  exis- 
tence of  twenty  years,  to  el^ct  into  her  Board,  or  to  invite  to  her 
anniversary  rostrums,  individuals  who  openly  and  professedly  de- 
nied the  Supreme  Divinity  of  pur  Lord  Jesus  Chrijst,  This  very 
rignificant  course  of  the  Parent  Society,  we  deemed  decidedly  fa^ 
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[  vorable  to  our  position ;  nor  do  the  facts  and  reasonings  of  yoar 

"'  ^^P^X*  ^^  ^^^  judgment,  affect  the  essential  force  of  the  precedent. 

••The  mere  non-interference  of  the  Parent  Society  with  the  prac- 

'  tice  of  the  Massachusetts  Society,  to  which  you  refer,  we  cannot 

*  think  materially  relevant  to  the  point  at  issue.    The  example  of  the 
Parent  Society  surely  is  certainly  against  the  Massachusetts  So<n- 

.  ety;  and  her  example  in  such  a  case  is  the  most  that  we  should 
expect, 

•^  You  also  refer  to  a  provision  in  the  American  Bible  Society?8 
Constitution,  which  admits  to  the  office  of  a  Life  Member,  or  Life 
Director,  any  individual  who  contributes  a  specified  amount.  This 
we  bellevo  to  be  a  common  feature  of  our  religious  and  benevolent 
associations;  and  we  cannot  consider  the  casual  admission  of  a  few 
individuals  under  such  provision,  as  a  fair  indication  of  the  sen- 

'  timent  of  the  American  Bible  Society  on  the  present  question. 
"  The  essential  point,  so  fkr  as  respects  the  practice  of  the  Ame- 
rican Bible  Society,  we  conceive  to  be  this:    Why  has  she  never 
elected  into  her  Board,  nor  invited  to  her  speakers^  stand,  those 
who  deny  the  fundamental  doctrine  referred  to?    We  know  of  no 

Srobable  answer  which  can  be  given  to  this  question  save  one,  vdA 
lat' defines  the  very  position  which  we  have  taken,  viz.  >  fieraxtse 
those  who  have  been  at  the  helm  of  the  Parent  institutioo,  hkre 
feh  that  bv  giving  post  and  prominence  in  a  great  religioas  enter- 
-prize,  to  those  who  openly  and  professedly  denied  the  Supreme Di- 
vifHty  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  they  would  bo  aiding  an  influeooo 
adverse  to  essential  Christianity. 

"That  the  general  course  of  the  Parent  Society  is  with  us  we 

have  no  reason  to  dotibt;  and  even  if  it  werexot,  we  should  findit 

bard  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  conviction  that  the  practice  afainst 

whidi  '.we  hflwe  remonstrated,  has  a  plahi  tendon^  tD  lajdre  the 

'  cause  of  evangelicml  rdigicm  in  thlseommunity.    Nothing  but  nch 

,.  .a  conviction,  deeply  rooted,  woold  have  ihduoed;  in  to  plaoa^ollr- 

selves  in  our  present  attitude. 
- : . '  '^  Widi  vespeet  and  ChriatiaD  a^ecticn, 

<<  Your*  in  tbe  hoods  of  the  Gospel. 

•  ( .  losBSk  L.  Wilson,  Pastor  Fir$t  Pre$.  Chtr efc. 

•J.  T.  Bbooke,  Rector  Christ  do. 

H.  V.  D.  Johns,  do.    St.  PauPs  da. 

S.  W.  Ltno,  Pastor  Ninth  St.  BmpHU        d$. 
E.  W.  Sehon,  do.    M.  JS.  da. 

JoBK  BoBTT,  do.    Fifth  Pru.  do. 
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**The  undoraigftetf,'.  having  examined  the  remonstrance  to  the 
Young  Mea^s.Bibie  Society  of  this  city,  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
correspondence,  would  respectfully  express  our  entire  acquiescence 
in  the  sentiments  it  contains. 

TnOKNTON  A.  Mills,  Pastor  Third  Pries.  Ch^krch. 

John  C.  Steele,  Pastor  First  5.  JR.  do. 

Isaac  Ebbebt,  M.  E.  >.  do. 

Chaeles  Elliott,  Sen,  Editor ^  M.  Book  Concern^ 
.  ,  L.  L.  Hamlike,  Junior  Editor^  SfC. 

Wm.  Here,  Pastor  M.  E.  Church. 

J.  L.  Grovbr,  cZo     do.  do. 

.   .    >  Lbeot  SwdansTEBT,  Ass:  Agent  M.  B.  Cotieem, 

Maxwell  Pierson  Gaddis,  Pastor  M.  E.  Clatrah^ 

With  these  letters,  so  far  as  they  were  intended  to  inflaenof^  thd 
operations  of  the  Young  Men's  Bible  Sdciety,  we  have,  of  course, 
no  concern.  That  Society  is  composed  of  rtaen,  competent  to  decide 
upon  a  just  and  wise  course  of  conduct,  in  the  light  of  their  own 
consciences.  We  can  only  express  a  hope,  that  they  Will  not  allow 
a  ensctarian  character  to  be  communicated  to  that  Cause,  in  wfaichy 
all  friends  of  the  B^ble  may,  and  should  utiite  hand  In  hand.  We 
are  interested  in  these  lefttcrs,  only  in  so  far,  as  they  throw  light 
upon  the  principle  by  which,  the  ministers  intend  to  be  guided. 
This  principle  is,  if  we  understand  it  afight,  th&t  they  w  II  in  nd 
way  appear  -to  counteliance  or  tolerate,  what  they  have  determined 
'to  be  heresy.  We  tmsttfiat  we  state  this  principle  with  distinct- 
ness and  WTth  fairness;  and  we  will  now  proceed  to  suggest  in  re* 
lation  to  it,'some  considerations  Which  seem  to  us  to  be  impbitacrt. ' 
'in  tbofftrst  pl^  we  »enMirk,  llMi  ilHhia  pfibd^l^  M  WMsAsd'tly 
i«rrM  t)Ut,  it  must  Aet^isarily  i^tind  thlr^|fh  tKe  wHbkr^rt^  it 
-wliglOQi,  mdrftH  And  social  f^^kttiOiMi;  Ibr  a'Chi^isthn  'tiiUfit  ^t'M^i 
Chrltftiftli  everywhere.  tnd6^y  We  tfnd^r^tfeUid,  V^i  the  nithlsUM 
havo,  by  their  silence,  in  referende  to  this  su^gestidn,  as  urgtf  iA 
the  first  head  of  out  letter,  entii^y  assented  to  the  justiieae  of  thtf 
inference  whieh  we  have  theredrawn.  The  expression,  thet^effe^^ 
tised  in  their  letter,  as  to  ^<  holding  public  official  assodifiitioli  iiti 
«Ay  siKctly  religiouB  enterprise''  with  us^  hiis'  eiither  ao  (AMfiidt 
ttieaningy  or  none  which  ie'releVttnt  to  the  pbint  n^inlMMne','  DM 
%bftteV(dr  limitatiofi  it  ihay  iMmf.6  h)#^k,  (br  th«  e?^^^^e  of  ^flf 
exclusive  system,  is  quite  done  away  by  the  expression  afterwifM 
iMd,ttaittbey  will  neither  <<iiitetl7cii^:indi]KMy,-byYetigb^ 
#Wftltoi&K  alhMr<i>»  TignfiTi  ;t)r:jwwfttMwwd>^  wialviiq^  Mm 
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decided  to  be  oar  <<  essential  doctrinal  error .^  To  these  ndnistftrsi 
therefore,  we  are  Samaritans,  with  whom  they  have  no  dealings. 
We  never  asked,  that  they  should  unite  with  us  in  what  are  usually 
denominated  religions  services;  not  because  we  should  notrejoios 
thus  to  interchange  with  them  our  deepest  sympathies,  but  because 
we  know,  that  the  Christian  world  is  not  yet  ready  to  break  down 
and  sweep  away,  once  and  for  all,  the  partition  walls  which  sectari* 
anism  has  reared.  Happy  indeed,  will  be  that  day,  when  all  Chris- 
tians, fully  recognizing  their  own  imperfeetions  and  each  other's 
sincerity,  shall  meet  freely  to  gain  and  to  give,  whatever  truth  tbey 
may  have  severally  attained.  Bat  alas!  that  day  is  not  yet.  All 
that  we  over  asked,  all  that  we  now  ask  of  these  ministers,  or  of  our 
orthodox  brethren  generally,  is  that  they  should  unite  with  us  on  the 
grand  common  ground  of  Christian  charity.  And  we  assert,  unbesi* 
tatingly,  that  there  is  no  danger,  by  so  doing,  either  that  we  shall 
encourage  what  we  think  to  be  the  "essential  doctrinal  error"  of 
Trinitarians,  or  that  they  will  encourage  what  they  think  to  be 
the  "  essential  doctrinal  error^^  of  Unitarians.  By  each  othetf  by 
the  public,  by  the  world  at  large,  it  is  perfectly  well  understood, 
that  as  Theologians  we  differ.  But  in  one  thing,  we  do,  and  must 
agree,  and  that  is,  our  mutual  obligation  .to  obey  the  la»  of  hoe. 
In  the  name  of  God,  and  of  Christ,  of  the  church,  and  of  man,  k^ 
not  our  differences  of  opinion  prevent  our  hearty  ooNoperatioO)  in 
rendering  to  each  other  and  to  our  fellow  men,  the  best  aervioea 
which  the  spirit  of  Christian  philanthropy  shall  dictate. 

We  remark,  secondly,  that  the  position  assiuned  by  theiminster^ 
is  untenable,  ezpept  upon  the  ground  of  their  vnfailiiHlii^;  and  we 
Hittst  be  allowed  to  say,  that  we  .cannot  underetand  the  tone  and 
spirit  of  their  reply  in  any  other  Ught^tban  as  a  claim  toia/alli- 
Wity^  Without  the  slightest  qua^idcntion,  they  oondenm  ua  ef 
« openly  and  professedly  denying  a  fwdameotal  doctrine  of  the 
Gospel."  Do  they  mean  to  say  that  we  knowingly  and  wilfuJIy  do 
this?  Surely,  they  dare  not  take  it  upon  themselves  thus  to  be  the 
^judges  of  their  brethren,"  surely,  they  will  grant  that  to  **oiir 
own  master,"  who  is  also  their  roaster,  "we  must  stand  or  fiili;" 
and  that  we  are  no  more  answerable  at  their  bar,  than  they  am  at 
Wrs. 

AMi^Urpretfirs  of  the  Word  of  God,  we  otmid  as  efoaU.  4Sad 
«Blf  kBow%hfl  <»lr«M»luow,thadagffiMiQfaiAcari^wkiehtlMr 
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orw^j  have  brought  to  the  great  work  of  learning  hia  revealed 
truth.  Let  no  man  presume  to  condemn  his  brother  of  hardness  of 
heart,  or  contempt  of  God^s  word  and  commandments,  because  his 
opinions  are  diflerent,  because  the  doctrines  which  he  has  drawn 
from  the  Bible,  are  unlike  his  own.  These  gentlemen  must  know, 
all  must  know,  that  according  to  our  conscientious  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures,  this  doctrine,  which  they  assert  to  be  a  fundamental 
one,  is  not  to  be  found  there.  Wo  might,  therefore,  with  equal  pro- 
priety, condemn  them  of  "  openly  and  professedly''  introducing  a 
false  doctrine  into  the  Gospel.  But  we  do  not  do  so,  will  not  do  so. 
Because,  though  sincerely  convinced,  that  the  New  Testament 
teaches  no  such  doctrine,  we  still  grant  our  own  fallibility,  and  the 
entire  honesty  of  those  who  differ  from  us.  Both  parties  cannot 
be  right ;  InU  we  can,  each,  be  wrong;  and  w^  probably  are,  both  ofus'j 
partly  right  and  partly  wrong.  Whatever  truth  either  party  pos- 
sesses, is,  in  all  probability,  but  a  faint  approximzltion  to  the  whole 
truth.  "  Now,  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly,  bat  then, — face  to 
face  J  now,  we  know  in  part,  then,  shall  we  know,  even  as  also  we 
are  known."  And  we  end  this  head  with  the  spirit-stirring  words 
of  the  apostle :  "  Now  abideth  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity,  these  threej 
biit  the  greatest  of  these  is  Charity." 

Apd  now,  in  closing  these  remarks,  we  wish  our  Christian  breth* 
ren  of  all  denominations,  fully  to  understand  the  principles  upon 
whicli  we  think  it  right  for  each  sect  to  ask  and  offer  Christian 
Vnion, 

1.  TheoTo'gically,  seqjs  differ  greatly  from  each  other;  and  per- 
haps there  is  no  difibrence  whicn  at  present  seems  so  radiciaf,  as 
that  between  Unitarians  and  Trinitarians.  To  the  best  of  the  Uni- 
tQtrwu;i'9  uodersitanding,  Trinitarians  htivQ  added  several  sp^u)aiiva 
dogmas  to  the  sin)ple  religious  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  To  tt\9 
be^t.of  the  Trinitarian's  understanding,  Unitarians  have,  ovs^r 
k^cfced^  on  the  contraryi  fundamental  and  nnost  solemn  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel.  They  cannot  then  agree  in  their  interpretation  of  th$ 
WQxdofCrod;  and  no  two.  sects  can  or  .do.  wholly  agree  in  their 
under^tandi^^  of  the  Bible.  Now  Jhe  principle  which,  we  think 
s^cfuld  be  i;miversaliy  adopted  in  relation  to  these  theoloigical  dif- 
ferences, is.thi»— that  all  and  each,  that  each  and  ally  should  becoiv- 
sidered  eqxnally  free  to  adopt,  maintain  and  teach  such  doctrine^  af 
ti^y,  on  ^acl)  side,  conscientiously  thipk  are  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bible;. and  still  farther,  that  each  and  all,  that  all  and  each,  ar^ 
ciqmUy  entitled  to  mutual  respect,  sympathy  ajod  honorable  euf 
^uragement  in  thus  exercising  the  Liberty  of  Conscience. 

•Pbt  ourselves,  we  rejoice  to  call  our  orthodox  friends  by  tbe  name 
of  Christian^,  and 'to  esitend  to  them  our  Christian  sympathy;  not 
bemuse  weHhihk  them  correct  in  their  intellectual  theories,  but  be- 
cause we  believe  them  to  be  spiritually  cor rect-^s6und  in  heWrt, 
pious,  pure,  and  faithful  to  their  H^ht.  We  cannot  but  feel  regret, 
ttot  for  our  own  sakes^  but  for  theirS|  when  these  our  brethren  do 
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EQt  feel  90d  exhibit  the 3ame  justice  towards  us.    So  far.as  opiaipas 

are  concerned,  then,  the  principle  for  Christian  Unioii|  which  we 
would  use  Uiis  occasion  to  ingulcate,  is  respect  for  the  consciences 
of  all  men, 

2.  As  to  the  next  principle  of  Christian  Union,  which  we  think 
every  denomination  should  adopt,  there  can  surely  be  little  difler- 
encc  of  sentinient.  All  Chrisiiaus,  however  ihey  differ  in  opinion, 
may  take  each  other  by  the  hand,  in  doing  honor  to  the  "New  Coa- 
MANWiE?iT,'^  which  as  his  last  bequest,  our  Saviour  so  earnestly  en- 
forced. Surely  we  can  "  love  oxe  another.''  "The  whole  world 
lieth  in  wickedness  around  us;''  can  we  not,  as  disciples  of  Jesus 
Christ,  stand  shoulder  to  sliou'der  in  this  grand  common  duty  of 
reclaiming,  elevating,  refining,  blessing  man?  Here  are  the  poor 
in  their  degradation,  surrounded  by  temptations;  here  are  the 
younc,  in  their  ignorance  amid  polluting  influences;  here  are  the 
fricn  Jicss  and  thoii;j;htlcss,  falling  into  the  dens  of  destruction,  yawn- 
ing to  catch  the  unwary;  here  are  prisoners,  uncom  for  ted,  unwarned, 
unencouraged,  in  their  cells;  here  are  the  down-trodden  and  op- 
pressed, crying  for  justice;  here  in  our  midst  are  great  and  grow- 
ing evils,  demanding  our  instant,  persevering  vigilance;  and  shall 
ive  not  lend  each  other  our  best  prayers,  coun^ls,  means,  timeiand 
efforts,  to  advance  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  f 

And  now,  to  define  fully  and  clearly,  once  and  for  all,  the  posifj6n 
which  we  have  heretofore  maintained,  and  intend  in  future  to  main- 
tain, towards  our  brethren  of  all  denominations,  whatever  course 
tbcy  see.  fit  to  adopt  towarda  us,  we  ^ve  the  Resolutions,  which  were 
uoaniniously  passed  by  the  Unitarian  Soci^y,  at  their  meeting  for- 
consultation. 


'  ^^Iksolvedf  1.  That  it  is  (he  Heaven-^ven  right  ofevMy  wauk  to 
feeek  the  Truth  of  God  in  the  light  of  his  own  eonseience;  and  thai 
we  claim  from  our  brethren  of  all  denominations,  what  we  aooord 
to  them,  respect,  sympathy  and  tolerance,  in  the  exerdse  of  this  in- 
alienable prerogative. 

,  **  Resolved,  2.  That,  adopting  as  our  Test  of  Christian  Discipie^ 
ship,  the  words  of  our  Master,  "By  this  shall  all  men  know  that 
ye  are  ray  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another,''  we  believe  that 
all  Christians  may  and  should  unite  in  eflbrtis^  to  redeem  man  from 
Ttoe,  ignorance  and  misery. 

*^  Resolved,  3.  That  we  shall  ever  rejoice  to  aid,  and  cordiaiiy  in* 
titetoouT  aid,  our  fellow  Christians  of  every  natne,  in  elevating  the 
religious,  moral,  intellectual  and  social  condition  of  this  comnranity.% 

^  "  Grace  he  with  all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,*' 

W.  IL  Chjjwhuo, 

.•    _  In  heh^Jf  of  the  UnUarian  Socieiu  gf  OinritmsU, 


THE 

WESTERN  MESSENGER. 

}Dtt>ottb  to  Bdigum  ax^  tritxataxt. 
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DEATH  AND  NEW  BIRTH  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

tThUi  Bermon,  delWered  on  August  9A,  1840,  and  wriuen  out  from  memory,  by  a  frleod, 
may  ooc  bo  out  of  oeaaon.  The  frosty  Winter  of  Orthodoxy  is  yieldiuf,  we  trust,  to  the 
SprtngofLoTe.    W.H.C.] 

The  words  which  will  guide  our  thoughts  this  morning,  my 
friends,  may  be  found  in  the  1st  Epistle  of  John,  the  4th  chapter 
and  nth  verse,  *< Beloved,  if  God  so  love  us,  we  ought  also  to 
lav^one  another.'* 

Where  shall  we  find  a  sentence  which  can  more  appropriately 
guide  the  condil^ct  of  the  members  of  a  Christian  church?  Where 
shall  we  find  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  our  faith  presented  in 
a  manner  better  cafculated  to  point  out  our  duties  to  each 
other  and  to  the  world?  Where  shall  we  find  better  set  forth 
the  paternal  character  of  the  Deity,  and  the  mutual  relations  in 
which  we  stand  to  Him  and  to  each  other,  growing  out  of  this 
fact?  What  more  weighty  sanction  could  be  given  to  the  great 
duty  of  Christian  love,  tlian  in  thus  alluding  to  the  love  of  God 
as  its  basis;  and  what  stronger  incitement  could  be  presented  to  us, 
in  the  great  work  of  carrying  out  this  principle  into  universal 
action,  than  thus  proposing  to  us  the  character  and  providence  of 
God  as  the  model  for  our  imitation? 

The  train  of  thought  suggested  by  the  words  to  which  1  have 
requested  your  attention,  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  our  Society 
at  ihe  present  time.  Those  who  were  present  at  the  last  Thursday 
evening  meeting,  will  remember  that  the  subject  then  under 
consideration  was  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  under  which  tlie 
members  of  this  society  may  form  thenuielvcs  into  an  association 
Vol.  VIII— 62. 
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of  Christian  Brethren,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  growdt 
of  Christian  piety  and  charity  among  each  other  and  in  the  woiid. 
We  have  many  of  us  felt,  I  trust  we  have  all  felt,  the  want  of 
such  a  bond  of  union  among  us;  we  have  all  felt  that  something 
is  wanted  by  us  as  a  church,  and  that  it  is  not  enough  to  come 
here  week  after  week,  with  no  more  warm  and  personal  feelings 
of  interest  than  we  may  feel  as  persons  occupying  pews  in  the 
same  building,  or  as  listeners  to  the  same  lecfore.  It  would 
therefore  be  to  me  a  most  gratifying  reflection  that  I  had  been 
able  to  effect  a  closer  union  among  you — ^that  I  had  been  able, 
while  dwelling  here,  to  introduce  a  wa/  for  a  better  state  of 
things  in  this  Society.  Let  it  be  your  determination  to  carry  oat 
the  spirit  of  this  movement,  let  heart  unite  with  heart,  and  hand 
with  hand,  in  the  great  work  of  promoting  Christian  union  among 
yourselves  and  in  the  world.  Let  every  one  reaUze  that  he  is 
called  to  the  exemplification  of  Christian  friendship^  and  of 
friendship  not  coeval  with  the  present  life  only,  but  with  the 
life  of  the  soul,  which  is  everlasting.  Look  upon  your  oonneidon 
with  each  other,  not  as  ^  acquaintance  of  a  day,  but  as  an 
acquaintance  which  shall  continue /orever,  an  acquainiance  for 
eternity;  and  assist  each  other  in  every  work  of  good  among 
yourselves  or  for  Uie  world  around  you.  Persevere  in  this  spirit, 
and  your  labors  will  be  indeed  a  blessing.  I  am  thus  anxious 
thai  you  should  carry  this  matter  at  once  into  execution,  because 
I  believe  that  only  through  the  agency  of  such  an  association  can 
your  influence  be  brought  to  bear,  as  it  ought,  upon  the  world.— 
The  age  in  which  we  live  is  one  of  great  and  stirring  interests, 
and  it  is  because  I  see  in  it  a  deep  want  of  just  such  action  on 
the  world  around;  th^t  I  am  so  desirous  to  set  before  you  in  the 
strongest  lights,  the  necessities  which  call  for  this  step  on  your 
part.  And  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  this  deep  want  of  our  timCf 
this  urgent  necessity  which  does  exist  (pr  a  broader,  deeper, 
more  pervading  spread  of  Christian  principle,  must  be  met,  if  it 
be  met  at  all,  by  a  body  of  Christians,  of  which  some  plan  like 
the  present  one  is  the  life.  For  myself,  I  am  compelled  to  declare, 
that  I  cannot  discern  among  all  the  religious  bodies  around  ua, 
one  single  movement  that  promises  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  our 
day.  Doubtless  this  assertion  may  seem  very  strange  to  our 
brethren  of  these  denominations;  but  though  I  would  not  be 
understood  as  intending  the  least  harshness  or  unkindness  towards 
them,  I  am  unable  to  restrain  this  utterance  of  my  belief,  that  if 
there  be  any  hope  for  our  times,  it  must  come  from  the  energeUe 
carrying  out  of  Christian  principle  by  the  members  of  a  body 
casting  off  all  bonds  of  existing  sects.  I  know  that  to  our  brethrai 
of  other  bodies,  the  case  appears  far  different,  and  that  they 
believe  that  in  what  they  are  attempting,  though  they  may  not 
fully  carry  out  their  attempts,  they  are  doing  what  is  needed;  and 
that  the  very  attempt  in  which  they  are  engaged,  is  the  means 
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by  which  the  regeneration  of  the  times  is  to  be  brought  aboutv-^ 
Bnt  the  very  means  which  they  employ,  appear  to  me  to  tend 
precisely  the  other  way.  What  men  need  is  not  a  creed,  is  not 
a  set  of  dogmas,  is  not  an  implicit  adherence  to  articles  of  belief, 
or  to  certain  set  forms  of  ecclesiastical  rule,*^but  that  living, 
inward  faith  which  works  by  love,  which  shall  purify  them  from 
the  paltry  jealousies,  the  avarice,  the  selfishness,  and  the  indifier- 
ence  of  the  world;  which  shall  teach  them  to  reverence  each  other 
and  all  men,  as  the  workmanship  of  one  Infinite  Creator,  the 
children  of  one  Infinite  Father.  Could  but  this  universal,  eternal 
brotherhcod  of  man  be  realized  everywhere,  and  by  all  minds, 
what  a  complete  reformation  would  it  work  in  every  heait.  from 
the  meannesses,  the  pride,  the  hardness,  and  the  apathy  of  the 
world!  How  completely  lost  would  be  all  these  poor  cares  and 
petty  distinctions  of  Ufel  Breaking  through  the  narrow  bounds  of 
self,  men's  whole  soul  would  expand  in  affectionate  disinterested 
sympathy  towards  all  around;  and  they  would  learn  to  regard 
eaeh  other,  not  as  fellow-beings  merely,  but. as  co-heirs  in  the 
glorious  inheritance*  of  Heaven!  And  nothing,  my  friends,  will, 
I  believe,  work  out  this  change  for  us,  but  the  grounded  and  setded 
conviction  in  every  heart,  that  religion  is  the  culture  and  perfec- 
tion of  the  whole  being. 

I  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  what  must,  I  think,  strike 
all  reflecting  minds  as  the  most  obvious  phenomenon  of  the  moral 
world  of  our  day;  I  mean  the  present  retired  and  secluded  position 
of  Religion.  Where  do  we  now  find  her?  Where  are  the  marks 
of  her  presence  that  should  be  apparent  in  every  department  of 
life?— where  the  efifebts  of  her  influence  that  should  pervade  every 
heartf  and  be  visible  in  every  iiamifioation  of  society?  From  the 
domains  of  art,  from  the  higher  walks  of  mind,  from  the  transac- 
tions of  commerce,  and  from  the  social  intercouse  of  daily  life, 
HeHgion  is  withdrawn.  Above  all,  in  the  political  world,  is  the 
absence  most  plainly  apparent  Where  in  the  Senate,  or  in  the 
Congressional  body,  at  the  centre  of  government,  or  in  the 
different  States  themselves,  do  we  see  Eeligion?  Not  that  its 
influence  has  not  indirectly  modified  the  action  of  men's  minds 
on  some  particulars  and  to  some  degree,  in  all  these  departments, 
but  where  do  we  find  religion  recognized  as  the  basis  of  all  that 
exists,  as  the  essential  truth  in  every  developement  of  life,  upon 
which  all  are  founded,  and  of  which  each  is  a  part?  Such  a 
practical  reeognition  of  Religion  is  nowhere  to  be  found;  and  I 
say  boldly,  and  I  challenge  any  man  to  contradict  the  assertion, 
that  in  politics  especially,  this  absence  of  religion  is  discernible; 
there  is  not  a  statesman  in  either  party,  there  is  not  a  little  leader 
of  a  gang  of  politicians,  there  is  not  one  single  man  any  where, 
who  professes  to  point  those  under  his  sway  to  religious  princi- 
ple as  their  rule  of  aotion.  This  arises  from  a  state  of  things 
which  has  grown  up  among  men^  gradually*  and  in  direct  opposi- 
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tion  to  the  spirit  of  the  eariiest  efforts  of  Christian  aetion,  and  iji 
which  our  religion  having  ceased  to  appear  at  a  eoeial  pritidple^ 
it  has  lost  its  hold  on  the  hearts  of  men.  Were  the  opinions  and 
habits  of  the  earliest  ChristianB  to  be  now  held  up  as  models  of 
fiuth  and  ]M:actice,  a  universal  outcry  wotdd  be  raised.  Were  men 
invifed  to  lay  aside  prejudice  and  party  «pirit«  and  exdnsivciieai 
of  every  kind,  and  to  recognize  in  every  human  being  a  brother^ 
the  charge  of  '^fanaticism'*  would  be  immediately  brought  for* 
ward.— Yet  who  doubts  that  in  its  first  and  brightest  days,  the 
only  period  of  purity  which  our  religion  has  yet  seen,  all  Chris* 
tians  were  brethren?  If  we  were  to  speak  of  «uch  a  thing  as  a 
eomnranity  of  goods,  the  cry  of  **agrarianism"  would  instant&y 
be  heard. — Yet  who  does  not  know  that  the  first  Chiistians  «*had 
all  things  in  common?**  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  wide-spread 
assent  to  the  opinion  that  the  institution  of  Christianity  ii  agood 
things  and  accordingly  much  show  of  outward  respect  ia  paid 
to  some  parts  of  what  is  supposed  to  constitute  religion,  and  men 
are  willing  to  allow  that  some  form  of  religion  is  needed.  Not 
long  since  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  our  eountiy 
asserted  what  was  his  feeling  as  regarded  religion;  ^'that  he 
believed  one  form  of  it  to  be  just  as  good  as  another,  and  that  he 
attended  the  Episcopal  Church  simply  because  his  family  con- 
nections were  in  the  habit  of  doing  so."  UnhappUy  this  opinion 
is  very  generally  entertained  by  men  at  the  present  time.  *H>r- 
tainly,"  they  say,  ^*rel]gion  is  a  good  thing,  and  we  will  support 
it,"  and  accordingly  they  choose  some  church,  either  because 
their  parents  or  their  connections  attend  it,  or  because  they  like 
its  government  or  its  rites^they  contribute  towards  its  support, 
and  they  attend  its  services  more  or  less  regularly  on  the&bbath« 
Religion  is  with  them  as  a  little  nook  in  the  broad  field  of  life, 
whiUier  they  occasionally  resort--an  oratory  in  the  midst  of  the 
house  into  which  the  inmates  occasionally  retire,  and  where  at 
stated  times,  set  apart  from  the  rest  of  life  as  sacred^  they  go 
through  certain  forms  of  devotion; — ^in  the  mlanwbile  the  honse 
is  not  a  temple,  nor  is  religion  the  epirit  of  the  life. 

That  Religion  has  ceased  to  be  recognized  as  the  eMtenUai 
indwelling  spirit  of  human  existence  in  all  ite  detaiU^  is  to  be 
attribnted,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  influence  of  priestcralk;  and 
this  state  of  things,  unfortunate  as  it  is  in  every  respect,  has  yet 
grown  up  veiy  naturally  from  tiie  tendencies^  of  the  human  mind. 
Men  are  everywhere  prone  to  exalt  some  from  among  themselves 
to  a  place  of  dignity,  to  make  them  the  repomtories  and  the  guar- 
dians  of  truth,  and  then  to  receive  from  Ihem,  as  from  oncka^ 
their  canons  of  belief.  This  state  of  things  accords  with  that 
sentiment  of  reverence  in  the  human  mind,  which  leads  men  to 
entertain  a  high  estimate  of  any  order  of  persons,  and  any  dan 
of  subjects  which  are  in  any  way  set  apart  horn  ordinary  inlsr^ 
eonne,  or  raised  above  the  general  mass;  and  the  aaciedneas  thw 
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attributed  to  the  whole  of  this  consecrated  department,  tends  to 
divert  still  further  the  attention  of  the  thoughtless*,  while  the  pre- 
tensions ofits  authorized  keepers  and  expositors  save  the  indolent 
from  the  trouble,  and  the  timorous  from  the  dangers  attendant 
upon  its  invesUgation;  and  as  Religion  in  the  hands  of  a  priest- 
hood, is  necessarily,  and  in  so  far,  withdrawn  from  the  daily 
observation  and  interest  of  the  world  at  large,  it  ceases  to  be 
regarded  as  the  private,  hourly,  all-pervading  interest  of  every 
individual  heart,  and  becomes  a  distinct  mhjtct^  to  be  considered 
at  stated  times  and  under  fixed  regulations,  and  to  be  scrupu- 
lously guarded  from  the  ''unhallowed*'  association  of  the  varied 
interests,  pursuits  and  avocations  oflife.  A  grand  principle  is 
thus  entirely  lost  sight  of;  viz:  that  a//  the  works  of  God  are 
dean;  that  in  God's  handiworks  in  all  the  departments  of  nature; 
in  all  the  paths  of  science,  which  trace  out  and  classify  His 
handiworks;  in  all  the  arts,  which  body  forth  the  relations  of 
beauty,  of  harmony,  and  of  power,  which  God  has  established 
among  these  works,  and  in  every  faculty  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  being  which  God  has  given  us,  that  we  may  look  abroad 
upon  His  work;  sand  see  and  understand  and  love  Him  in  them; 
nothing  is  unclean.  Is  it  not  so?  Is  not  all  truth  of  God,  and 
has  He  not  made  the  human  soul  for  aH  truths  everywhere,  and 
should  not  tf// knowledge  oti  every  stdfject — ^the  beautifiil  in  every 
department  of  Nature— the  real,  the  intrinsic  in  human  expe- 
rience in  all  conditions  and  in  every  age,  be  made  to  contribute 
their  varied  but  harmonious  results  to  the  growth  and  cultivation, 
the  support  and  nutriment,  of  the  soul?  Yet  from  what  pulfHt 
among  the  surrounding  denominations  will  you  hear  the  declara- 
tion of  this  simple  but  most  important  fact?  What  clergyman 
among  all  those  bodies,  would  dream  of  making  such  a  statement 
to  his  hearers?  Only  from  the  body  to  which  we  belong,  perhaps, 
can  any  thing  like  the  truth  on  this  subject  be  hoped  for;  and 
even  with  regard  to  ourselves*  are  we  prepared  to  take  a  right 
stand  in  this  matter?  Are  we  ready  to  take  all  truths  from  all 
the  various  departments  of  life,  and  thus  to  baptize  them  with 
Religion?  And  yet  is  not  this  the  true  way,  and  the  only  way, 
to  rescue  Religion  from  the  seohision  into  which  the  creeds  and 
establishments  of  a  long  period  of  priestly  tyranny  have  forced 
it?  And  here  let  me  make  one  remark  with  regard  to  the  oonsti« 
totion  which  was  presented  for  your  adoption  a  few  evenings 
since,  and  the  question  growing  out  of  which,  (I  allude  to  «that 
touching  the  dismissal  or  retention  of  the  name  "Unitarian"  by 
the  association,)  called  out  such  a  warm  and  animated  expression 
of  feeling  on  one  side,  and  a  corresponding  warmth  and  earnest- 
ness of  feeling  on  the  other.  Much  was  then  argued,  honestly 
and  earnestly  argued,  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  it  remains 
for  yon  to  decide  it,  aeeording  to  your  best  judgments,  at  some 
Iktare  meeting.    Bnt,  one  word  I  most  say^  althoi^h  I  do  Mt 
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wish  any  opinion  of  mine  o»  «uf  A,  to  weigh  with  any  one  to 
more  than  it  is  worth, — do  not,  I  most  earnestly  entreat  yon,  do 
not  retain  that  name  in  the  Constitution  of  yonr  Association, 
whatever  you  may  do  with  regard  to  the  introductory  preamUe. 
The  Constitution  as  it  stands,  prescribes  no  creed;  it  pretends  in 
no  particular,  to  dictate  upon  matters  of  belief;  it  is  a  simple 
pledge  of  cordial,  active  co-operation  in  the  cause  of  Chrislian 
love,  and  is,  I  believe,  as  free  in  its  spirit  as  the  sun-light  or  the 
air;  and  so  it  ought  to  be.  What  have  we  to  do  with  polemical 
disputations  or  antiquated  creeds?  What  to  t»  are  the  dogmas 
of  a  defunct  theology,  and  why  should  we  war  with  obsolete 
doctrines  whose  very  shadbws  are  depaiting?  This  is  not  rt^ 
gum.  There  have  unquestionably  been  times  when  the  cause 
of  truth  could  not  have  advanced  without  strenuous  opposition  to 
popular  jenors;  and  when  the  advocates  of  Christianity  in  its 
simplicity  and  purity,  were  compelled  at  eveiy  step  to  do  battle 
with  the  opposing  powers  of  a  false  theology.  But  that  time  has 
passed.  Much  gratitude,  assuredly,  do  we  owe  to  God,  and 
many  thanks  to  the  good  men  who  have  sustained  the  fight  for 
us,  and  whose  labors  have  brought  us  to  where  we  now  stand.—- 
But  must  wt  still  be  hampered  with  the  chains  which  they  have 
broken  off,  or  need  we  cope  forever  with  difficulties  which  they 
have  vanquished?  We  need  not  go*  out'  of  onr  way  to  dispote 
with  our  Trinitarian  brethren  upon  their  favorite  doctrines,  **the 
glorious  three,*'  as  I  heard  them  called  a  few  da3rB  since;  viz:  of 
Uie  Trinity,  Original  Sin,  and  the  Atonement  We  have  utteiiy 
discarded  them;  we  have  cast  them  altogether  behind  us;  we  have 
forgotten  them;  and  can  we  not  also  forget  the  spirit  of  disputa- 
tion, the  heat  of  polemical  warfare,  and  gratefully  remembering 
that  the  toils  of  diose  who  have  preceded  ns  have  cleared  and 
smoothed  our  road,  and  driven  away  the  dark  shapes  of  ill  that 
lurked  along  it,  shall  we  not  forget  the  horrors  and  tiie  conflicts 
of  the  past,  and  go  joyfully  forward  in  our  onward,  upward,  ever 
widening,  ever-brightening  path?  And  is  it  not  true  that  creeds 
are  already  numbered  among  the  vanished  things  of  a  by-gooe 
age?  What  have  we  to  do  with  them?  Their  mfhuntt  has 
passed  away  forever!  Let  not  the  Episcopalian,  if  he  be  present, 
smile  in  derision  at  what  he  probably  tiiinks  a  presumptnons  and 
mistaken  assertion.  I  tell  him  plainly,  that  if  he  trust  in  a  creeds 
he  is  resting  (whether  he  knows  it  or  not)  on  a  foundation  of 
sand,  which  is  even  now  receding  from  beneath  his  feet— 
"Mother  Church"  ft  dead;  let  her  be  buried— let  her  be  embalmed 
if  you  will,  in  tha  n^emories  of  her  children;  but  seek  not  to  gal- 
▼aniie  her;  strive  not  to  recall  to  lifeless  forms  the  spirit  which 
has  passed  out  of  them  forever!  We  are  aH  tenadmu^  and  happy 
is  it  that  our  Maker  has  given  us  this  tenacity,  (for  without  it, 
society  and  all  our  dearest  interests  would  be  in  constmt  and 
imminent  danger,)  and  the  mind  will  not  give  up  at  oncet  dob 
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without  a  strofgie,  that  to  which  long  habits  and  affection  have 
accustomed  it.  These  things  which  men  have  made  venerable, 
not  for  themselves^  but  by  the  love,  the  deep  reverence,  and  the 
many  experiences  of  their  own  isouls,  which  they  have  twined 
around  and  asi^ociated  with  them,  are  reluctantly  abandoned.*^ 
Nevertheless,  the  change  has  begun,  and  forms  and  creeds,  and 
ail  the  barriers  which  have  been  raised  around  religion  since  it 
has  been  left  in  the  hands  of  a  secluded  priesthood,  are.  slowly 
but  inevitably  wearing  out.  Theforms  of  these  things  still  re- 
main, but  they  are  soulless,  lifeless; — they  remain  in  the  world 
like  the  ancient  trees  along  the  banks  of  our  riveis — the  foliage 
has  long  since  disappeared,  the  verdure  has  withered,  but  deep  in 
the  shelving  banks  the  gnarled  and  lifeless  stumps  still  lie  embed- 
ded, protecting  the  soil  for  a  time  against  the  too  rapid  action 
of  t}ie  stream,  which  ie  silently  but  surely  wearing  it  away. 

The  ii^t  that  Religion,  as  sueh^  has  ceased  to  be  the  social 
principle^  the  essence  of  aU  life^  (and  this  is  surely  as  evident  to 
your  mind  as  to  my  mind,)  has  given  rise  to  certain  forms  of 
thoughtjtmong  men;  and  to  a  few  of  the  modes  of  action  naturally 
growing  out  of  this,  and  now  extensively  prevalent  in  the  world, 
I  would  request  your  attention.  As  Religion  stands  aloof  from 
the  daily  avocations,  toils,  and. ways  of  life,  men  have  ceased  to 
expect  its  aid;  and  in  their  dealings  with  one  another  on  all  sub- 
jects of  common  interest,  their  conduct  is  regulated  by  principles 
of  action  avowedly  independent  of  its- influence.  I  ask  you,  my 
friends,  to  tell  me  if  you  can,  on  what  ground  we  may  meet  the 
Infidel  who  urges  upon  us  this  known  neglect  of  religion,  among 
those  who  nominally  uphold  it?  What  shall  we  say  to  him  in 
reply  to  such  an  argument  as  this,  and  it  is  one  which  is  oAen 
urged,  and  which  will  always  be  urged,  so  long  as  ihe  facts  are 
what  they  are^'* You  blame  me  for  not  bei^g  a  Christian^  but  I 
should  like  to  know  m  what  single  particular  your  conduct  is 
better  than  mine?  In  commercial  transactions,  are  you  less  wil- 
ling to  take  an  undue  advantage?  In  trade,  are  you  less  prone  to 
cheat  or  to  defraud?  In  bargaining,  are  you  less  willing  to  over- 
reach? In  social  life,  are  you  less  tenacious  o(  caste  and  fashion? 
Axe  you  less  prone  to  anger»  to  malice,  to  evil  tempers  of  all 
sorts?  In  what  single  particular  are  you  who  call  yourselves 
Christians,  better  than  we  who  reject  the  name?"  All  this  is 
perfectly  true.  Men  see  that  religion  is  not,  in  this  age,  a  social 
principle,  and  finding  themselves  in  a  world  where  all  is  selfish 
struggle,  and  where  self-appropriation  is  the  ruling  motive,  they 
determine  to  make  war  upon  it  in  its  own  way,  and  to  beat  it 
with  its  own  weapons.  Such  is,  such  ever  must  be,  the  result  <^ 
taking  Religion  out  of  the  hands  and  hearts  of  all  men,  and 
making  it  the  business  of  a  distinct  class,  who,  themselves  seclu- 
ded from  the  stirring  interests  of  human  passion  and  pursuits 
which  are  everywhere  hurrying  men  along,  nevev  do,  and  never 
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can,  present  it  as  the  eaaenctofaU  life^  the  one  neeeasary  ever* 
livings  aU'powcrfult  aU-harfnomzing  demenif  in  every  condi" 
Hon  of  iociety. 

Thus  there  is  one  class  ot  indiYiduals  who  see  and  iament  this 
banishment  of  religion  from  the  hearts  of  the  p^ple,  and  m\u> 
endeavor  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  evils  whose  existence  they 
recognize  every\viiere  in  the  world,  by  getting  up  a  greater  degree 
of  supeistitious  reverence  for  the  outer  temples,  the  dogmas,  the 
rites,  and  the  ministers  of  what  they  deem  to  he  i^el^giofi;  by 
publishing  canons  and  upholding  creeds;  stnring  to  extend  and 
strengthen  the  influence  of  *Hhe  church,"  by  all  the  weigfate  of 
temporal  authority,  and  by  unsparing  promises  of  bliss  or  woe  ia 
a  fiitnie  state.  They  endeavor,  by  drawing  a  yet  broader  sod 
more  palpable  line  of  dentareation  ■  between  ReHgion  and  the 
worldy  te  repair  the  mischiefs  occasioned  by  the  withdraw^  of 
living,  practical  faith  from  the  hearts  of  men;  and  thny  do  ^ey, 
in  a  blind  effort  to  find  a  remedy,  avgment  indefinitdy  the  force 
of  the  disease. 

But  there  is  yet  another  class  of  men  scattered  over  all  lands, 
on  whom  the  perception  of  this  fact  of  our  age*  falls  as  impres* 
sively,  and  they,  too,  with  more  or  less  definiteness  of  purpose, 
would  find  ite  remedy  in  the  extension  and  increasing  power  ojf 
religion;— they  would  raise  over  the  earth  one  tast  temple,  whose 
worshippers  should  be  all  mankind,  whose  canon  charity ,  whose 
creed  the  brotherhood  of  €hd^s  great  fondly ,  and  whose  prteste 
the  universal  heart  of  man!  This  revolution,  if  it  be  brooght 
about  at  all,  must  be  by  means  of  associated  Christiaa  effort;  by 
the  organization  and  effective  operation  of  just  such  associations 
•8  the  one  which  I  hope  will  soon  be  established  among  your- 
selves. The  necessities  of  the  case  have  pointed  mankind  to  the 
plan  of  union  among  themaelveM^  in  promotion  of  any  work  of 
moral  or  social  improvement.  A  long  course  of  experience  has 
proved  that  in  these  enterprises  for  the  good  of  the  world,  men 
have  nothing  to  hope  fVom  the  church.  In  every  age  dawn  te 
the  present,  the  priesthood  has  frowned  upon  all  such  attempte; 
and  society  has  advanced  in  intelligence  mi  in  morals,  never 
through  the  influence  of  the  church,  but  uniformly  in  spite  of  it 
Men  have  therefore  ceased  te  expect  ite  aid  in  works  of  general 
philanthropy,  and  are  fully  aware  that  in  all  cases  of  benevolent 
enterprise,  they  must  rely  upon  themselves.  Hence  the  rise  and 
rapid  increase  in  our  day  of  large  societies,  in  whidi  men  band 
themselves  together,  to  advance  special  causes  of  philanthropic 
effort,  which  the  church  has  nerer  manifested  any  disposition  to 
undertake.  And  here  I  would  remark,  that  the  best  omen  for  the 
age,  at  least  that  which  to  my  mind  promises  the  most  of  good, 
is  diis  very  tendency  everywhere  apparent,  to  carry  out  the 
principle  of  associated  effort.  It  is  a  sign  that  the  idea  of  bro- 
therhood is  beginning  to  be  better  understood,  and  that  men^s 
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minds  are  being  suroused  to  the  importance  of  action  for  the  gene- 
ral good.  It  idso  shows  a  growing  determination  among  men, 
that  when  the  intolerance  of  party  strife  will  not  suffer  an  indi- 
vidual to  speaky  or  will  not  luten  to  him  if  he  do  speak,  they  will 
make  common  caose  in  the  work  of  philanthropy; — that  hand  in 
hand,  and  shoulder  to  shoulder,  they  will  stand  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  world,  and  that  in  massea  at  least,  the  voice  of  humanity, 
of  juatice,  and  of  right,  will  tptak^  and  BhqU  be  heard.  Of  this 
class  are  the  Societies  for  mitigating  the  sufferings  which  have 
disgraced  prison  discipline  all  over  the  world;  the  Temperance 
Societies, .  in  which  men  have  banded  together  to  exterminate  the 
hideous  fiend  who  is  carr3ring  desolation  through  all  lands;  and 
lastly,  the  Abolition  Societies.  You  will  observe  that  I  do  not 
mention  these  Societies  for  the  purpose  of  passing  any  judgment 
upon  them,  nor  do  I  offer  any  opinion  as  to  their  character  or 
aims;  I  simply  allude  to  them  as  illustrations  of  the  position  I 
have  laid  down,  viz:  that  the  principle .  of  association  for  the 
general  good,  is  evidently  beginning  to  be  recognized  in  the  world. 

The  advocate  of  individual  effort  will  perhaps  object  that  this 
united  action  of  the  many  is  no  more  than  the  result  of  the 
activi^  and  mental  power  of  individual  minde;  that  in  all  these 
associations,  ihefew  guide  the  many  to  their  resolves,  and  carry 
out  these  resolves  in  action;  and  that,  after  all,  it  is  no  other  than 
individual  fffort  by  which  the  desired  result  is  brought  about* 
It  is  true,  that  in  all  these  enterprises,  as  in  society,  the  few  do 
thus  give  impulse  and  direction  to  the  many;  but  it  is  also  equally 
true,  that  the  few  'heading  minds"  are  themselves  influenced  by 
the  circumstances  and  interests  of  the  world  around  them, .  and 
take  their  tone  from  the  influence  of  the  place  and  time  in  which 
they  live;  they  are  but  the  mirror  from  which  the  predominant 
spirit  of  the  age  is  reflected  back  upon  itself. 

There  are  moreover  many  obvious  advantages  attending  the 
system  of  associated  effort.  No  one  mind  grasps  the  whole  of 
any  truth  in  all  its  relations;  each  sees  it  with  more  or  less  per- 
fectness  and  entireness,  as  it  appears  to  his  individual  mind,  and 
it  requires  the  varied  action  of  many  minds,  to  develope  the 
universal  bearings  of  any  truth  upon  the  world  at  large.  Again, 
when  united  together  for  the  furtherance  of  the  same  object,  men 
can  venture  upon  a  plan  of  action  broader  and  bolder  than  the 
aggregatr  efforts  of  even  a  larger  number  of  individual  laborers 
could  ever  accomplish;  and  accordingly  a  success,  which  would 
be  incredible  on  other  principles,  often  crowns  their  efforts.— 
This  action  of  many  minds  upon  all  questions  of  human  interest, 
which  is  necessary  to  the  full  developement  of  any  given  truths, 
and  the  mechanical  facilities  which  this  plan  of  union  affords  in 
the  practical  carrying  of  them  out,  are  among  the  greatest  and 
most  obvious  of  the  advantages  connected  with  associated  effort. 

Along  with  these  advantages,  however,  we  think  we  can  trace 
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many  tendencies  which  are  wholly  evil«  In  the  fint  place, 
bigotry  ia  an  almoat  neceaaary  attendant  upon  the  action  of  theae 
large  organized  bodies.  They  are  all  baaed  upon  a  creeds  and 
the  spirit  of  iHgotry  inseparable  from  the  holding  of  a  creed  which 
is  considered  to  be  the  highest  and  only  truth  upon  tnat  particu- 
lar aubject,  by  those  who  hold  it,  inevitably  comes  in  here. — 
In  the  next  place,  these  Societies  give  rise  to  great  inioleranee-^ 
each  Society  holda  its  ovm  creed  to  be  the  standard  of  tmth  and 
excellence,  and  those  who  approach  it  most  neaiiy,  will,  of 
course,  be  held  in  the  highest  repute;  while  the  character  which 
is  attributed  to  a  man  by  those  who  are  enlisted  in  theae  bodiest 
will  always  be  unfavorable,  in  proportion  as  his  views  of  truth 
and  duty,  with  regard  to  each  particular  enterprise,  differ  from, 
or  fall  below,  the  standard  of  Uioae  engaged  in  it.  Another  ol 
these  disadvantages  is  the  limited  duration  of  these  Sodeties. — 
No  sooner  is  the  contemplated  end  aceompliahed,  than  they  are 
disbanded,  and  the  association  of  effort  ceases  with  the  exigency 
which  called  it  into  being.  Again,  the  tendency  of  theae  Socie- 
ties is  to  produce  a  distorted  idea  oftnUh  and  duty  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  compose  them,  from  the  exaggerate  importance 
which  they  attribute  to  the  end  at  which  they  aim.  Thus  the 
advocate  of  the  Temperance  Society  feels  and  speaks  as  though 
nothing  conld  save  the  country  from  utter  desolation,  unless  £e 
whole  nation  can  be  persuaded  or  driven  into  signing  the  Total 
Abstinence  Pledge;  while  the  Abolitionist  believes  and  asserts 
that  nothing  but  the  universal  adoption  of  his  prind^e  can  pre- 
serve us  from  the  direst  horrors. 

These  various  disadvantages  are  the  natural,  and«  I  think,  incr- 
▼itable  results  of  these  modes  of  action;  and  yet  I  look  upon  them 
nevertheless,  as  the  one  bright  gleam  of  promise  for  our  time.— 
What  but  associated  effort  can  enable  the  friends  of  religion  to 
withstand  the  obvious  tendencies  of  the  age  to  skepticism,  anarchy 
and  every  form  of  selfishness?  In  order  to  avoid  the  evils  which 
we  have  been  considering,  the  associations  which  I  would  advo- 
cate, must  be  formed,  not  in  the  manner  of  the  laige  bodies  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  but  upon  that  simple  plan  of  Chris- 
tian brotherhood,  in  love  and  good  works,  to  which  your  ibonghts 
have  been  directed.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  it  is  from 
the  members  of  a  Non-Orthodox  communion,  and  especially 
from  the  liberal  spirit  of  that  body  as  concentrated  in  these  asso- 
ciations, that  the  moral  renovation  of  our  time  must  come.  In 
every  tojvn  and  village  throughout  the  land,  let  these  little  bands 
of  Christian  brethren  be  formed,  and  from  them  let  the  spirit  of 
true  religion  go  forth;  by  libraries,  by  Sabbath  schools,  by  the 
diffusion  of  general  knowledge  on  all  subjects,  by  the  services  of 
the  sanctuary,  by  the  labors  of  the  minister  at  lai^e,  by  the  active 
untiring  efforts  of  all  good  men  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  hu- 
manity— ^let  the  spirit  of  Christianity  be  brought  into  every  de- 
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partment  of  human  interest,  and  be  made  to  pervade  the  whole 
framework  of  society.  In  no  other  course  can  private  happiness 
or  public  safety  be  found;  nothing  but  Christianity  in  the  heart 
of  every  living  maUf  can  secure  a  sufficient  basis  either  for  indi- 
vidual well-being,  or  for  the  stability  of  our  political  institutions. 
Bdigion  the  social  principle^  is  the  only,  the  all-powerful  agent, 
on  whose  action  the  renovation  of  the  world  depends. 
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Now  closing  is  the  wintry  day, 
And  clouds  have  veiled  the  sky 

So  thick  that  not  a  single  ray 
Can  reach  us  from  on  high. 

Nothing  is  seen  below,  around. 

As  far  as  sight  can  gfo, 
But  snowy  houses,  snowy  ground, 

And  mounds  of  dusty  snow. 

The  very  air  seems  full  of  snow; — 

How  comfortless  the  sight ! 
May  Heaven  especial  pity  show 

To  the  poor  this  bitter  night ! 

If  want  and  poverty  zxie  sad 
In  the  bright  summer  weather, 

Oh!  sadder  still  it  is  when  they 
With  cold  are  met  together. 

The  scanty  fire, — the  tattered  dress,— 

The  broken  window-pane, — 
Cold  couch, — and  hunger's  keen  distress,- 

Oh,  well  may  they  complain ! 

How  can  the  spirit  thrive  and  grow 

Amid  these  chilling  cares? 
For  the  soul  must  sympathize,,  we  know. 

In  the  ills  the  body  bearp:— 

And  do  we  not  too  often  find 

That  the  rough  rasp  of  life 
Does  grate  so  harshly,  that  thiB  mind     , 

Seems  ruined  in  the  strife? 
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Too  often— yet  BoinetimeB  we  see, 

(And  it  is  beautiful,) 
How  midst  it  all  the  heart  can  be 

To  charity  still  dutiful. 

How  kind,  when  outer  things  are  cold, 
The  heart's  deep  streams  may  be, 

(Though  the  chilling  world  may  freeze  them  soon,) 
If  the/oun/otn'a  warm  and  free! 

Come,  for  a  moment,  come  with  me 

Into  this  humble  dwelling, 
For  life  is  there, — and  it  may  be 

Some  living  lesson  telling* 

An  aged  woman,  pale  and  thin, 

Sits  in  an  old  arm  chair, 
And  at  her  knee  there  stands  a  chiUt— 

A  little  child,  and  fsir. 

And  see,  with  eager,  gentle  love. 
The  two  are  chafing  a  poor  dove. 

Which  a  moment  since  the  child  has  found 
Lying  frozen  on  the  ground. 

Old  age  and  childhood!  'tis  a  sight 

Angels  might  love  to  see: 
The  withered  and  the  dimpled  hand 

Thus  blended  in  charity! 

Well  may  that  little  child  in  lore 
Sooth  and  caress  the  frightened  dove;*- 

Well  may  she  hide  the  trembling  guest 
In  her  little  warm  and  loving  breast: 

For  she  an  orphan's  grief  has  known. 

Left  friendless,  shelteriess,  alone; 
And  sad,  in  sooth,  had  been  het  lot. 

If  the  grey-hairsd  dame  had  found  her  not 

Poor,  veiy  poor  the  dame  indeed, 
Soarce  for  herself  sufficed  her  crust. 

Yet  she  had  pity  on  its  need. 
And  took  die  child  in  love  and  trust. 

How  many  rich  in  woridly  gear 
Have  frittered  wealth  and  life  away. 
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Whose  deeds  of  mercy  come  not  near 
This  poor  old  woman's  act  that  day! 

She  took  her  home,  her  all  to  share;— 
With  generous  love  unseen,  unheard, 

She  hears  the  hurthen;  yet  can  spare 
Kind  pity  for  a  hapless  bird ! 

For  love  and  kindness,  day  by  day, 

Deepen  and  widen  as  they  live; 
The  more  of  these  we  give  away 

The  more  we  still  shall  have  to  give. 

Surely  our  sympathies  should  be 

Toward  aU  God's  things  a  flowing  stream, 

Reflecting  allf  star,  flower,  and  tree. 
In  the  clear  water's  loving  gleam! 

Blessed,  thrice  blessed  human  love! 

Oh,  would  that  thus  thy  power  might  bind, 
Like  the  broad  bounty  from  above. 

In  charity  all  human  kind! 

Would  that  the  poor  could  feel  how  much 

Of  truest  wealth  there  is, 
Which  even  Want  need  never  touch, 

In  Ufa's  sweet  charities! 

Would  that  the  rich  could  feel  how  poor. 

How  worthless  is  their  part, 
If  'mid  their  treasures  be  not  found 

These  riches  of  the  heart ! 

And  would  that  all  men  everywhere 

Coufd  realize  the  fact 
ThdX  we  are  brethrer^^  «aA  would  dare 

Upon  this  faith  to  act ! 

Then  would  the  sighing  Earth  rejoicd. 

And  radiant  gladness  robe  her  form. 
And  melody  attune  each  voice 

Like  small  birds  warbling  after  storm. 

And  life,  whose  brow  so  often  lowers, 
Would  find  a  joyous  heart  and  sing; 

And  the  cold  Winter's  dreary  hours 
Be  followed  by  a  smiling  Spring !  A. 
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TRINITARIANISM  &  UNITARIANISM  CONTRASTED. 

The  following  Compendium  has  been  drawn  up,  and  is  pre- 
sented to  the  Public,  with  a  view  to  repel  the  erroneous  impres- 
sions which  have  been  made  on  the  religious  community  against  a 
body  of  professing  Christiana  knowaby  the  name  of  ifnitarians. 

Such  has  been  the  clamor  of  denunciation  against  them  by 
Ministers  of  what  is  called  the  Orthodox  faith,  and  such  the 
terror  excited  in  the  minds  of  their  hearers,  that  even  the  reading 
of  their  books,  or  the  entering  their  places  of  worship,  is  repre- 
sented as  endangering  their  eternal  salvation.  The  very  name  of 
Christian  is  denied  them,  and  they  are  ranked  with  InhdelSf  and 
even  Atheists, 

It  is  not  the  design  of  the  writer  to  assume  that  Unitarianism 
is  the  true  doctrine  of  Revealed  Religion;  but  merely  to  present 
a  fair  statement  of  the  leading  views  both  of  Trinitarians  and  Uni- 
tarians, and  by  placing  them  in  contrast,  to  afford  reflecting,  con- 
scientious readers,  the  means  of  determining  for  themselves,  as 
individuals  accountable  in  the  sight  of  God,  for  the  exercise  of 
their  judgment. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  the  allegation  which  Trinitarians  affect 
to  bring  against  us,  viz:  that  we  appeal  to  human  reason  and 
not  to  Scripture  to  support  our  own  opinionsy  is  not  only  untrue, 
but  that  it  fairly  reverts  upon  their  oum  creed, — For  we  have 
stated  our  Unitarian  faith  in  the  very  words  of  Scripture — (and 
we  wish  it  to-  be  particularly  remarked,  that  no  one  text  has  been 
quoted  whose  sense  is  disputed.)  We  have  long,  carefully  and 
earnesdy  sought  for  Scripture  language  in  which  to  express 
theirs;  but  it  has  always  been  in  vain, 

TRINITARIAN   VIEWS. 

1.  That  there  are  three  Divine  Persons,  each  of  whom  is  the 
true  Chdj  namely,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Sphit;  and 
yet  there  are  not  three  Gods,  but  one  God. 

2.  God,  as  the  Father ,  is  conceived  to  be  a  sovereign,  whose 
justice  is  inexorable,  and  therefore  cannot  admit  the  extension  of 
his  mercy  to  the  least  violation  of  his  righteous  laws,  until  a  full 
equivalent  be  made  to  their  demands — ^unless  the  threatened  pun- 
ishment be  inflicted  on,  or  borne  by  the  oflfender,  or  some  surety 
for  him. 

3.  God,  as  the  Son,  is  conceived  to  possess  ■  an  overflowing 
compassion,  which  prompts  him  to  undertake  to  become  the  sin- 
ner^s  surety ^-■^^  assume  the  sinner* s  gitUt — and  in  consequence 
to  sustain  the  punishment,  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
inflipted  upon  the  actual  transgressor;  and  further,  by  taking  upon 
Himself  human  nature,  condescended  to  be  considered  as  a 
Creature,  that  in  that  character  he  might  yield  a  perfect  obedi- 
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ence  to  the  law  of  his  Creator!  to  be  placed  to  the  sinner's 
accoiint— less  than  which  Divine  justice  could  not  accept 

4.  God,  as  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  conceived  to  undertake  to  accom- 
plish  the  actiud  reconciliation  between  God  and  Man,  by  reveal- 
ing to  the  guilty  mind  its  totally  ruined  and  lost  condition  as  an 
offender  against  the  Divine  Law,  and  the  impoaMiUty  of  favor 
or  remission  being  extended  to  him  on  his  own  account;  as  sin, 
being  committed  against  an  infinite  being f  incurs  an  infinity  of 
punishmerU;  but,  Siat  God  the  Son,  having  fulfilled  sll  the  re- 
quirements of  the  broken  law,  in  the  character  of  Mediator,  and 
suffered  all  its  penalties,  God  the  Father  has  condescended  to 
accept  this  on  the  sinner's  behalf,  and  to  be  reconciled  to  Atm, 
and  that  now  mercy  and  forgiveness  can  be  extended  to  the  trans- 
gressors, consistency  with  the  most  rigid  justice. 

This  representation  is  supposed  to  be  made  by  the  special 
agency  of  God,  as  the  Holy  Spirit,  on  the  sinner's  mind  so 
affectingly  and  so  overpoweringly,  as  to  induce  him  to  accept 
the  terms  on  his  part — to  repent  of  sin,  and  to  be  reconciled  to 
God. 

I  think  it  must  be  evident  to  every  candid  reflecter,  that  these 
views  embrace  an  exhibition  of  three  Divine  ilftnifo-— or  other- 
wise, a  change  in  the  unchangeable  Mind. 

UNTIARIAN   VIEWS. 

The  term  Unitarian  is  intended  to  designate  one  who  believes  in 
the  Unity  of  the  Divine  Mind^ — in  one  undivided,  eternal,  un- 
changeable, purpose  of  pure  and  perfect  love  in  tlie  One  infinite 
"Father,  the  only  true  God"*— incapable  of  being  alienated  or 
diminished^  much  less  extinguished^  by  any  creature's  obli- 
quity, perversity,  obduracy,  or  depravity,  or  by  any  other  obstacle 
whatever.  "God  is  love."t  "I  am  Jehovah,  and  change  not. "J 
||"The  first  of  all  the  commandments  is — Jehovah  our  God  is  one 
Jehovah."  "The  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  there  is  no  vari- 
ableness, nor  shadow  of  turning."§  "Justice  and  Judgment  are 
the  habitation  of  His  throne;  Mercy  and  Truth  go  before  his 
face."^  "Jehovah,  Jehovah  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long- 
suffering,  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  shewing  mercy  to 
thousands,  forgiving  iniquity  and  transgression  and  sin."**  "If 
we  confess  our  sin,  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sin, 
and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteou8ness."tt  **/f  ye  forgive 
men  their  trespasses,  your  heavenly  Father  will  also  forgive 
you."|t  "  There  is  One  God,  who  will  have  all  men  to  be 
saved  and  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,"||||  and  who 
"hath  now  commanded  all  men  every  where  to  repent."§§  "And 
one  Mediator  between  God  and  Men,  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  who 

•John  17 :  2.  fl  John  4 :  8.  tM^Iachi  3 :  6.  ||Mark  13:  29.  tJames  1 :  17. 
f  Psalms  89 :  14.  ••  E:xodus  34:  6-7.  ft  1  John  1 :  9^  ttMatt .  6:  14. 
IIP  Tim.  2:  5—4.    HActs  17:  30. 
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gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all/'*  and  "through  whom  ia  preached 
the  forgiveness  of  sin8."t  **To  us  there  is  hut  one  (xod«  the 
Father,  of  whom  are  all  things/'land  of  whom  the  whole  family 
in  Heaven  and  Earth  is  named/l  '*and  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ, 
by  whom  are  all  things. "$  *'One  is  your  Father,  who  is  in 
Heaven,  and  one  is  your  Master,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are 
brethren/'^  "One  God  and  Father  of  all,"  "who  so  loved  the 
world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  belie- 
veth  on  him  should  not  perish,  but  should  have  everlasting 
life."**  "The  Father  sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Savior  of  the 
world."tt  "God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  for  his  great  love  where- 
with he  loved  us,  even  when  we  were  dead  in  sin,  hath  quickened 
us  together  with  Christ.":(^  "God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
world  to  himself,  not  imputing  to  them  their  trespasses."!!^ 
"Behold  what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us, 
that  we  should  be  called  the  Sons  of  6od."$$  "If  ye,  then,  being 
evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  to  your  children,  how  mucSi 
more  will  your  Father  in  Heaven  give  his  holy  spirit  to  them 
that  ask  him."f  f  "Not  every  one  that  saith  to  me  Lord!  Lord! 
shaU  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  but  he  that  doeth  the  unU  of 
my  Father  who  is  in  Heaven.*'***  "He  that  hath  my  command* 
ments  and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me;  and  he  who 
loveth  me  shall  be  loved  of  my  Father,  and  I  will  love  him,  and 
will  manifest  myself  unto  him."ttt  "This  is  my  commandment 
that  ye  love  one  another." — "By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye 
are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another.!)!  "There  is 
therefore  now  no  condemnation  to  them  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus, 
who  walk  not  afler  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit."$$$ 

Unitarians  consequently  believe  that  the  great  kao  of  love  is 
the  only  true  test  of  obedience  to  God,  and  of  Christian  disciple- 
ship,  as  well  as  the  only  true  bond  of  Christian  union. 

Taking  then  the  Scripture  for  our  guide  and  authority,  ws 
cannot^  without  contradiction  and  absurdity^  believe  in  the 
Trinitarian  Hypothesis,  which  not  only  essentwUy  requires  three 
distinct  mindSf  or  such  a  changs  in  the  infinite  mind  as  would 
be  equivalent  to  it — ^but  also  presents  such  unworthy  and  d^ra- 
ding  views  of  the  perfect  and  unchangeable  character  of  our 
Creator;  derogatory  to  the  unsullied  purity  of  his  paternal,  uni- 
versal, and  inalienable  lo^e — and  effectually  saps  the  vital  prin- 
aple  of  human  brotherhood,  as  taught  and  enjoined  by  Jesus 
Christ — "On«  is  your  Father  who  is  Heaven,  and  aU  ye  vre 
brethren.'* 

Our  Orthodox  brethren,  indeed,  charge  us  with  dravring  de- 
ductions from  mere  reasoning,  and  thus  deducing  our  opimons. 

•1  Tim.  9 :  5—6.  fActs  13 :  38.  11  Cor .  8—6.  |Eph.  3 :  15.  U  Cor. 
8:  6.  TMatt.  23 1  8,  9..  ••Ephe.  ^  6,  and  John  3:16.  tfl  John  4: 14. 
ttEpfae.  9:  4,  5.  ||il9  Cor.  5:  19.  ««l  John  3:  1.  TTLuke  11:  13.— 
***5fatt.  7:91.  ftfJohn  14:91.  ttt^ohn  15:  13,  13,34,  3&  HPon.  8: 1. 
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But  It  is  not  so.  The  simple  fact  is  this-^the  revealed  trtithM 
which  we  find  recorded  in  the  Bible,  and  especially  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  which  are  herein  stated  as  the  basis  of  our  faith, 
are  so  obviously  in  accordance  with  the  soundest  deductions  of 
reason^  so  perfectly  calculated  to  harmonize  the  dispensations  of 
God's  providence  in  relation  to  the  whole  humai^amily,  and  so 
entirely  in  unison  with  the  manifestaitums  of  the  Divine. Char-' 
acter  in  the  visibte  ^mver«e— -that  in  the  mind's  contemplation 
of  them,  we  may  not  always  have  been  sufficiently  careful  to 
refer  verbally  to  their  true  origin  in  the  revealed  word  of  God. 

Indeed  it  is  not  always  necessary  in  appealing  to  those  who 
ought  to  treasure  up  the  contents  of  tliat  Book  in  their  hearts. 

Another  contrast  I  wish  to  present,  relative  to  the  principle  of 
Christian  Discipleship. 

Our  Orthodox  brethren  tell  us  that  they  «*cannot  unite  with  us 
Unitarians  in  any  benevolent  enterprise,  or  work  of  Charity," 
because  we  are  unsound  in  faith j  because  we  '*do  not  believe  in 
the  .supreme  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ:"  i.  e.  they  cannot  unite 
with  us  in  labors  of  love  and  commiseration  towards  our  fellow 
men^— nbt  even  in  extending  the  blessings  of  God's  salvation,  as 
revealed  in  *^the  Bible  without  tiote  or  comment," — because  we 
do  not  believe  in  their  interpretation  of  it. 

Now  with  all  their  iusumption^  unless  they  are  iitfallible,  it 
is  possible  that  they  may  be  in  error.  But,  admitting  tliat  we 
are  in  error  in  our  faith,  let  us  turn  to  Jesus  Christ.  He  tells  us 
that  the  first  of  all  the  Commandments  is  *^Love  to  God"  with 
all  our  powers  of  ''heart,  and  soul,-  and  mind,  and  strength,"  and 
the  second,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  Neighbor  as  thyself.*'  And 
in  reply  to  the  question  asked  of  him,  "Who  is  my  Neighbor?" 
he  related  the  parable  of  the  man  who  fell  among  diieves,  &c«'<— 
Luke  X.  25,  27 — and  what  is  the  result?  That  the  man  whose 
heart  could  sympathize  with  his  fellow  man^  when  in  need — 
in  distress — and  afford  him  relief-he  it  was  who  realized  the 
character  of  Neighbor.  And  to  whom,  in  the  estimation  of  our 
Lord,  was  this  second  Commandment  applicable-^although  his 
faith  was  faulty?  He  was  a  Samaritan — which  in  the  eye  of 
a  Jew  was  so  heterodox,  as  to  exclude  all  friendly  intercourse 
between  them;  and  still  more-- a  Samaritan,  of  whom  Jesus  Christ 
himself  said,  on  another  occasion,  "Fe  worship  yk  know  not 
what.'' 

Two  essential  points,  theni  are  clearly  taught  us  by  this  author- 
ity of  our  Lord.  Ist.  That  the  man  whose  heart  responds  in 
human  sympathies — in  kind  affectiohs— towards  his  fellow  men, 
he  sustains,  irrespective  of  his  faith,  the  character  of  Neighbor. 
And.  2d.  That  to  such  an  one,  the  Divine  Command  is — "TViott 
shalt  love  him  as  thyself.** 

Query.    Do  ow  Orthodox  brethiBD»  tlmn,  obey  this  bomoMmd 
of  God,  as  thin  illustrated  and  ealbffved  by  Jcisim  Christ*  when 
Vol.  Vni— 04. 
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they  refuse  to  unite  with  Unitarians  in  eommunieaiuig  and  ex- 
tending blesnings  to  their  feUow-men.  because  they  imagine  their 
faUh  is  unsound? 

Do  they  love  them? 

Finally,  we  would  adopt  the  language  of  the  Apostle  Panl, 
when  his  allwance  to  Christ  was  questioned:  *«If  any  man 
trust  to  himselfthat  he  is  Christ's,  let  him  of  himself  think  this 
again,  that  as  ^  is  Christ's,  even  so  are  tee  Christ's.'*  (2d  Co- 
rinthians X.  7,  T.  M. 

Cincinnati,  1841. 


HIDDEN  GRIEF  AND  FINAL  PEACE. 

The  Rain  fell  on  the  Mottntain-tops:  and  joyedy-— as  from  the 
height,  it  looked  over  prospects  glowing  in  the  sun;  it  longed, 
with  glittering  cataracts  that  laced  the  rocks,  to  hurry  to  the 
plains,  where  rivers  shone  amid  green  meadows. 

But  the  Rain  mourned,  when  it  sank  among  the  dark  crevices! 

Slowly  it  trickled  down,  till  in  a  cavern  deep-hidden  in  silent 
rocks,  it  dropped,  with  tinkling  music,  into  a  crystal  lake. — 
Beautiful  to  the  Rain  was  that  lone  grot  with  its  sparry  lustres, 
where  light  through  the  chasms  sparkled  upon  the  pendant 
jewelry  and  foam  beads  on  the  water. 

But  the  Rain  mourned  again  and  more  bitterly,  when  it  was 
drawn  in  through  white  pebbles  in  the  bottom  of  die  lake!! 

Slowly,  slowly  it  oozed  through  sandy  beds,  all,  all  alone,  in 
subterranean  night.  But  joy  atlaist,  what  joy!  Up  through  the 
golden  sands,  glistening  in  braided  sun-light  on  the*  fountain 'a 
bed,  amid  bright  flowers  stooping  to  drink  upon  the  fountain's 
brim,  it  burst  at  length.  Up,  up  from  night  it  broke  in  gushing 
parity  into  the  smiling  day,  beneath  the  beaming  blue.  . 

As  it  swept  on  with  kindred  waters  to  the  river,  it  mirrored  in 
its  dear  face  the  morning  cloud,  the  evening  star,  the  blossom 
sailing  on  the  wind,  the  flitting  bird.  And  ever,  as  it  glided  on- 
ward  to  the  sea,  it  sang:  ''Oh,  well  indeed,  that  the  Unseen  Life 
of  all  things  led  me,— not  over  frosty  rocks,  not  through  the 
dashing  roar  of  cataracta,  nor  rapid  streams  that  torn  the  mill, 
nor  hurrying  brooks  beneath  the  dusty  bridge— but  in  his  own 
still,  sure  way  of  hidden  sorrows  to  the  plaina  of  Peace." 

And  in  a  snowy  msN,  beneath  the  silvery  aooalight»  rose  one 
night  the  rain  to  melt  andaingie  with  the  transpunent  HeaTen! 
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THE  PRACTICAL  IMPORTANCE 

OV  THB 

UNITARIAN    CONTROVERSY. 

C0LO88IAN8  I.  27,  28. — Chri$t  in  yow,  the  hope  of  glory:  whom 
we  preachy  warning  every  man^  and  teaching  every  man 
in  all  wiedom;  that  we  may  present  every  man  pe^ect  in 
Christ  Jesus, 

.  Galatians  II.  4,  6.— .^ncf  that  becatise  of  false  brethren  uno' 
wares  brought  in,  who  came  in  privily  to  spy  out  our 
liberty  which  we  have  in  Christ  jesus^  thai  they  mi^ht 
bring  us  into  bondage:  to  whifin  we  gave  place  bv  subjee^ 
tion^  nOf  not  for  an  hour;  thai  the  truth  of  the  gospel 
might  continue  with  you. 

Were  some  etranger  to  oor  religion  iuquiring  what  it  is  to  be 
a  Chtistiaii,  there  are  two  quarters  from  which  he  might  derive 
his  ideas  of  that  character.  He  might  draw  near  to  him  who  is 
the  only  perfect  expression  of  Christiamtyf  and  when  he  had  sal 
at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  Hsteoing  with  hashed  heart,  and  then  arisen 
and  joined  himself  to  the  meek  Prophet  of  Mercy  on  his  way  of 
Love,  he  might  receive  from  Christ  his  impressions  of  Christianity 
and  caleh  from  the  living  plaster  the  type  of  a  disciple:  or  he 
might  turn  for  information  to  the  Christians  of.  the  day,  selecting 
for  examination  the  largest  and  most  prominent  classes,  and  so 
gather  from  the  common  specimen  his  impressions  of  their  tem* 
per,  their  spirit,  and  their  faith.  Each  of  these  modes  of  inquiry 
would  produce  a  result  of  Truth;  but  the  one  would  be  a  TruUi 
of  reality,  and  the  other  only  a  Truth  of  description;  the  one 
would  preseYit  to  us  what  we  were  seeking,  the  true  idea  of  a 
Christian;,  the  other  would  show  with  what  degree  of  faithfulness 
Christians  had  preserved  the  spirit  of  the  original,  or  whether  in  ' 
the  copy,  in  the  distant  reflection,  the  features  had  been  fadedt 
marred,  distorted;  the  one  would  furnish  us  with  the  great  Mas* 
ter*s  idea  of  a  Disciple,  the  other  would  exhibit  the  Disciple  as  a 
representative  of  the  Master,  and  assuming  to  be  his  Image  to  the 
world;  in  a  word,  the  one  would  be  Christ's  idea  of  a  Christian; 
the  other  would  be  only  a  Christian's  idea  of  Christ.  Oh,  thanks 
be  to  God  for  the  written  Gospel— for  the  epistles  written  on 
men's  hearts,  the  living  transcripts,  give  us  no  worthy  ideas  of 
Christ;  and  were  it  not  for  those  silent  witnesses  which  speak 
from  a  passionless  page,  and  cannot  be  made  to  wear  the  garb  of 
party,  which  reflect  Christ's  realities,  and  not  man's  ideas,  the 
Image  of  Jesus  had  long  since  been  irrecoverably  lost! 

Let  us  then  for  a  moment  place  ourselves  beside  Jesus,  and 
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learn  from  the  Christ  what  it  is  to  be  a  Christian.  I  hear  him 
inviting  the  weary  and  the  heavy  laden  to  oome  ami  find  rest  unto 
their  souls,  I  listen  for  that  doctrine  of  rest,  the  faith  that  gives 
the  sin-bound  peace.  I  hear  him  speak  of  God*  and  they  are 
indeed  healing  words  of  peace,  intended  to  quell  a  superstition 
and  a  controversy:  **God  is  a  spirit:  the  hour  cometh  and  now  is 
when  the  true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and 
in  truth,  for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  Him."*  I  hear 
him  speak  of  Duty:  **The  Lord  our  God  is  one  I^rd,  and  tfaoa 
shah  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength*:  This  is  the 
lirst  Commandment.  And  the  second  is  like  nnto  it:  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  This  do  and  thoo  shalt  life.*'  I 
hear  him  speak  of  Heaven:  ^'Blessed  are  tlie  poor  in  spirit,  for 
theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  besrt, 
for  they  shall  see  God.  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers  for  they 
shall  be  called  the  children  of  God.  Blessed  are  they  which  are 
persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven."  "The  kingdom  of  God  oometh  not  with  observationr 
neither  shall  they  say  lol  here,  or  lol  there,  for  behold  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  within  you."  t  I  hear  him  speak  to  Sin,  mel£l 
and  transformed  into  penitence:  '*To  whom  Uttle  is  forgiven,  the 
same  loveth  little.  Thy  faith  hath  saved  tfaee«  Go  in  peace.— 
Sin  no  more,  lest  a  worst  thing  come  upon  thee/'  I  hesi  him 
speak  of  Disoiplssbip:  "He  that  hath  my  commandments  and 
keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me;.and  he  that  loveth  me  shall 
be  loved  of  my  Father,  and  I  will  love  him,  and  will  mamfest 
myself  to  him."  t  "Herein  is  my  Father  glorified,  that  ye  bear 
mnch  fruit;  so  shall  ye  be  my  disciples.  If  ye  keep  my  com- 
mandments, ye  shall  abide  in  my  love;  even  as  I  have  kept  my 
Father's  commandments,  and  abide  in  His  love.  Ye  are  my 
friends  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you.  Henceforth  I  call 
you  not  servants,  for  the  servant  knoweth  not  what  his  Lord 
doeth:  but  I  have  called  you  friends:  for  all  things  that  I  have 
heard  of  my  Father,  I  have  made  known  unto  yoo."  **By  this 
shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one 
to  another."} 

We  turn  now  from  the  words  to  the  life  of  the  great  Teacher, 
in  the  endeavor  to  get  a  more  definite  idea  of  Duty,  Discipleship, 
and  Faith.  The  character  of  Jesus  is  the  best,  fullest,  and  truest 
interpretation  of  the  words  of  Jesus.  His  life  is  his  own  tran^a- 
tion  of  his  own  precepts  into  the  language  of  action.  We  surely 
cannot  be  far  from  the  true  sources  of  Christianity  when  we  first 
drink  his  words  into  our  hearts,  and  then  follow  him  with  reve- 
rent steps,  and  with  gazing  eyes,  to  watch  his  own  illustrations 
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of  those  words,  to  biphold  the  spirit  breathing  in  the  life,  and  from 
the  fulness  of  his  character  to  learn  the  fulness  of  his  precepts.— ^ 
Surely  Christ  embodied  and  impersonated  his  own  teachings. — 
Surely  the  life  of  Chriat  is  undoubted  Christianity.  Sutely  his 
character  is  Christian  duty;  and  his  destiny  Christian  Faith.-^ 
Surely  he  knew  and  exhibited  the  practical  tendencies  of  his 
own  doctrines;  and  surely  to  set  him  up  at  the  fountain-head  of 
our  moral  being,  as  God's  image  to  the  conscience,  and  to  strive 
in  all  things  to  be  like  unto  him,  "whom  we  preach,  warning 
every  man  and  teaching  every  man  in  all  wisdom,  that  we  may 
present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus,"— cannot  be  to  preach 
"another  gospel,"  or  to  mistake  fatally  the  essentials  of  Di^iple- 
ship.  "If  a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  words,  and  my 
Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our 
abode  with  him."*  The  definition  of  a  Christian,  when  deduced 
from  the  words  and  the  life  of  the  Christ  himself,  thus  comes  out 
to  be— one  who  trusts  himself  in  all  things  to  that  God  of  whom 
Jesus  was  the  image;  and  who  conforms  himself  in  all  things  to 
that  will  of  God  of  which  Jesus  was  the  perfect  expression.— 
*'This  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  thee,  the  only  true 
God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent."t 

Turn  we  now  to  a  different  quarter  for  an  answer  to  our  in- 
quiry what  it  is  to  be  a  Christian;  from  the  one  Master  to  the  mul* 
titude  of  professors;  from  the  original  image,  distinct  and  bright, 
to  the  transmitted  reflections,  all  claiming  to  be  genuine  copies; 
from  the  single  voice,  sweet  and  clear,  to  the  confusion  of  jarring 
tongues;  from  the  pure  fountain  to  the  impure  streams;  from 
Christ  to  Christians.  I  am  entirely  guiltless  of  the  intention  of 
satire,  but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  it  in 
any  attempt  to  give  the  features  of  Christianity  as  they  appear  in 
the  Christians  of  the  day;  in  those,  that  id  who  claim  to  be  Chris- 
tians exclusively;  for  the  tamest  truth  of  description  excites  ideas 
of  the  true  Christ,  so  contrasted,  that  it  has,  without  intention, 
all  the  efdect  of  sarcasm.  Surely  a  stranger  to  the  only  true 
source  of  our  religion,  examining  its  aetual  forms  as.  they  exist  in 
the  world,  and  selecting  its  characteristics  from  that  which  is 
largest  and  most  prominent,  would  not  be  guilty  of  misrepresen- 
tation, if  he  described  a  Christian  as  one  who  was  shut  up  within 
the  narrowest  circle  of  religious  ideas;  who  identified  himself  and 
his  opinions  with  absolute  Truth;  who  idolized  himself  and  his 
sect  as  the  only  friends  of  God;  who  was  so  unconscious  of  a 
liability  to  err,  that  he  breathed,  unknowingly,  an  atmosphere  of 
infallibility,  and  insulted  the  Rights  of  other  men,  not  more  falli- 
ble  than  himself,  without  perceiving  the  invasion;— -one  so  used 
to  arrogate  to  himself  and  to  his  own  party,  all  excellence  and 
all  tru£,  that  he  starts  in  surprise,  innocent  of  what  can  be  meant, 
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when  he  is  told  that  he  is  pressing  on  the  liberties  of  other 
minds,  who,  with  as  deep  an  interest  as  he  can  ha?e  in  their  own 
salvation,  have  searched  into  these  things,  and  read  differently  the 
mind  of  God; — as  one  who  regards  a  few  metaphysical  proposi- 
tions, confessedly  unintelligible,  as  the  only  hope  of  human  salva- 
tion, and  who,  in  the  confidence  of  Uiis  faith,  speaks  to  his  fellow 
men  as  if  he  had  secret  counsel  with  God;  assumes  to  be  on  **a 
religious  level,"  nearer  to  the  spirit  of  the  most  High,  who,  on 
that  more  elevated  standing,  drops  more  readily  into  his  heart 
communications  from  Heaven; — and  .who,  when  he  pays  any 
regard  to  other  men  at  all,  looks  down  upon  them  from  an  emi- 
nence; assumes  as  proved  their  ignorance,  their  enors,  and  their 
sins;  insults  their  opinions;  treats  with  no  brotherly  respect  the 
convictions  of  Truth  and  the  dictates  of  Conscience  which  to 
them  are  Voices  from  the  living  God;  denies  that  they  have  equal 
zeal  for  truth,  or  equal  ability  to  discover  it;  scoffs  at  the  idea  of 
religious  equality,  and  looks  amazed  when  others  tell  him,  though 
it  be  in  Apostolic  words,  that  they  will  not  *«give  place  by  subjec- 
tion, no,  not  for  an  hour;"  and  finally  adds  mockery  to  insult 
and  wrong*  by  telling  the  men  whom  he  so  treats,  that  all  this  is 
Christian  affection,  and  an  interest  in  dieir  souls. 

It  is  painful  to  put  last  in  order,  not  the  true,  but  the  untrue 
idea  of  a  Christian,  and  therefore  to  set  us  right,  I  will  present 
the  original  picture  again  in  Apostolic  words.  "Hereby  we  do 
know  that  know  we  him  if  we  keep  his  commandments.^*— 
"Whoso  keepeth  his  word,  in  him  verily  is  the  love  of  God  per- 
fected: hereby  know  we  that  we  are  in  him."  "If  ye  know  that 
he  is  righteous,  ye  know  that  every  one  that  doeth  righteousness 
is  horn  of  him."  "Let  no  man  deceive  you:  he  that  doeth 
righteousness  is  righteous,  even  as  he  is  righteous."* 

There  is  still  another  way  of  bringing  into  comparistti  the 
spirit  of  Christ  and  the  character  of  that  ChriiHianity  which  as- 
sumes to  itself  to  be  the  only  fruit  of  his  spirit.  We  can  compare  the 
existing  state  of  the  Christian  world  with  the  expecteU'ons  of  Je- 
sus, with  that  state  of  things  to  which  he  looked  forward  as  the 
Reign  of  his  spirit,  the  Kingdom  of  the  true  Gospel  upon  ^arth. 
If  the  Christianity  that  prevails  has  not  realized  the  ekpedations 
of  Christ,  then  its  practical  tendency  is  evidently  not  in  the 
direction  of  the  true  Gospel;  it  is,  to  the  extent  of  the  failure,  a 
departure  from  the  power  and  character  of  the  original  spirit. — 
Christ  could  not  be  mistaken  about  the  proper  operations  of  his 
own  spirit;  and  the  system  whose  operations  do  not  fulfil  his 
promises  cannot  contain  a  full  and  perfect  ministration  of  his 
spirit.  And  this  argument  will  amount  to  something  like  a 
demonstrfttion,  if  we  can  show,  first,  that  this  system  which  has 
failed  to  realize  the  expectations  of  Jesus  as  to  the  condition  of 
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hift  Chuichy  has,  for  large  tracts  both  of  time  and  space,  been  the 
prevailing  influence  of  the  Christian  world,  with  nothing  to 
obstruct  it,  so  that  it  has  had  full  and  free  scope  to  work  its  own 
works,  and  to  manifest  its  own  spirit;  and  secondly,  if  we  can 
point  to  the  $omething  in  that  system,  which  manifestly  has 
caused  it  to  be  destructive  of  those  hopes,  and  to  work  counter 
to  this  expectation  of  Christ. 

There }»  no  subluner  idea  of  Christianity  than  its  delightful 
vision  of  a  UNivsitsix  Church;  the  kingdom  of  the  Gbspel  be* 
CQming  a  kingdom  of  Heaven  on  earth;  uniting  the  nations  by  a 
spiritual  bond;  in  every  heart  among  the  families  of  men  kindling 
the  same  solemn  ideas,  and  opening  the  same  living^  springs;  sub* 
duing  the  differences  of  class  and  c«nntry  by  the  affinities  of 
worship,  by  kindred,  images  of  Hope,  of  Duty,  and  of  God 
becoming  a  meeting  place  for  the  thoughts  of  men;  including  every 
form  and  variety  of  mind  witliin  that  spiritual  faith  which  leads 
onwards  to  the  infinite,  yet  {Hresenta  distinct  ideas  to  the  heart  of 
childhood,  and  feeds  the  sources  of  an  infant's  prayer;  assembling 
in  their  countless  homes  the  Brotherhood  of  man  around  the  spi« 
ritual  altar  of  one  Father  and  one  God,  whose  presence  is  a  Teni^ 
pie  wherein  all  are  gathered,  and  whose  Spirit,  dwelling  in  each 
heart,  meets  and  returns  the  seekings  of  all  his  Children. 

Such  was  the  Christian  vision  of  the  Church  Universal,  of 
the  union  of  all  good  men  in  the  worship  of  one  God  under  the 
leadership  of  his  Image,  growing  up  into  him  in  all  things, 
which  is  the  head,  even  Christ. 

Such  was  the  sublime  idea  that  filled  the  mind  of  Jesus  when 
he  looked  forward  in  Heaveiriy  faith,  to  the  reign  of  his  spirit* 
the  kingdom  of  his  Gospel  in  the  world*  *<Other  sheep  I  have 
which  are  not  of  this  fold;,  them  also  I  must  bring  and  they  shall 
hear  my  voice;  and  there  shall  be  one  fold  and  one  shepherd."* 
"Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them  also  which  shall 
believe  on  me  through  their  word;  that  they  all  may  be  one;  ae 
thou,  Fathei,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee;  that  they  alsa  may  be 
(me  in  us;  that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me."  Such 
also  was  the  magnificient  aiid  healing  view  that  fiUed.  the  hearts 
of  the  Apostles  when  they  protested  against  burdens  being  laid 
upon  Christ's  freemen;  rebuked  the  first  manifestations  of  a  nee* 
tarian  Christianity;  and  would  acknowledge  no  distinctions 
between  those  who  were  walking  in  the  steps  of  the  same  mastert 
and  moulding  their  souls  into  the  same  similitude  of  Ghrist.^^ 
>*Theire  is  one  body,  and  one  spirit,  even  as  ye  are  called  in  one 
hope  of  your  calling;  one  Jx>rd,  one  faith,  one  baptism*  one  God* 
and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  alli  and  through  all,  and  in  yott 
all.  But  unto  every  one  is  given  grace  aeeording  to  the  measnra 
of  the,  gift  of  Christ    Till  we  all  come  in  die  unity  of  the  faiths 
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and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  maSf 
unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Ghrists  from 
whom  the  whole  body  fidy  joined  together  and  compacted  by  that 
which  every  joint  supplieth,  according  to  the  effectual  working  in 
the  measure  of  every  part»  maketh  increase  of  the  body,  unto  the 
edifying  of  itself  in  love."* 

Such  is  the  Christian  and  Apostolic  view  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  on  earth.  Turn  we  now  to  the  actual  Church.  Is  it  a 
realization  of  this  divine  image  of  the  mind  of  Jesus?  Is  there 
in  it  a  unity  of  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace?  Do  the  branches 
abide  in  the  Vine?  Do  the  scattered  aud  warring  members  make 
one  spirit  in  one  body?  Alas!  could  there  be  a  sadder  mockery, 
than  to  pretend  to  seek  in  our  prevalent  Christianity  any  features 
corresponding  to  this  divine  conceotion? 

Trinitarian  Christianity  is  founded  upon  a  principle  directly 
opposed  to  the  realization  of  this  prospect  and  vision  of  Jesus. 
It  declares  that  there  shall  be  no  unity  but  a  doctrinal  unity.  It 
rejects  that  moral  and  spiritual  union  which  is  the  bend  of  peace, 
and  which,  as  subsisting  among  his  followers,  Christ  looked  for- 
ward to  as  tlie  great  proof  to  the  world  that  God  had  sent  him; — 
and  it  declares  that  there  shall  be  no  bonds  but  the  bonds  of 
Creeds.  It  breaks  up  the  Christian  world  into  distinct  and  mu- 
tually repulsive  parties;  each  claiming — not  to  be  disciples  of  the 
life  of  Christ — not  to  be  one  with  him  as  he  was  one  with  God, 
in  will,  aspiration,  and  purpose  of  soul,  but — to  be  in  possession 
of  the  exact  doctrinal  ideas  which  constitute  a  saving  faith,  of  a 
certain  intellectual  process  of  belief,  through  which  alone  God 
conducts  the  sinner  into  Heaven,  and  without  which  no  soul, 
whaterer  may  be  its  spiritual  oneness  with  Jesus  and  his  Father, 
can  be  saved.  Now  it  is  clear  that  a  system  such  as  this,  requi- 
ring not  a  unity  of  spirit,  but  a  unity  of  opinion,  cannot  be  that 
primitive  Gospel,  which,  according  to  the  expectation  of  the  Sa- 
viour, was  to  gather  all  the  believers  under  Heaven  into  a  univer- 
sal Church.  Trinitarianism,  as  a  system,  does  not,  and  eancoC, 
work  out  these  fruits  of  the  spirit  of  Christ.  It  does  not  gather, 
but  scatters;  it  does  not  collect  into  one;  but  disunites,  severs, 
and  casts  out.  It  disowns  all  harmony  but  the  harmony  of  meta- 
physical conceptions.  It  has  no  wider  way  of  salvation,  no 
broader  bond  of  peace,  no  more  open  road  to  Heaven,  than  a 
coincidence  of  ideas,  on  the  essence  of  the  Deity,  the  mysterious 
modes  of  the  divine  existence;  a  person  in  whom  there  are  two 
natures;  and  then,  again,  a  nature  in  which  there  are  three  per- 
sons; and  this  as  preparatory  to  a  moral  process,  in  which  a  pen- 
alty is  paid  by  sutetitutien  for  a  guilt  incurred  by  substitution.  I 
ask  not  now  whether  these  ideas  are  true;  wheUier  they  are  real- 
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itieo  of  God's  mind;  but  I  ask,  Have  they  e?er  beea,  or  can  they 
ever  be,  bonds  of  union  for  a  Church  Universal?  Are  these  the 
grand  affinities  towards  which  all  hearts  shall  .be  drawn;  and 
which,  breaking  down  our  minor  distinctions  into  less  than  noth- 
ing, shall  bind  together  the  families  of  man  in  the  fellowship  of 
one  spirit?  You  all  know,  every  man  knows,  that  a  uniformity 
of  opinion  is  an  impossibility;  that  God  has  nowhere  provided 
the  means  for  producing  it;  that  nowhere  does  it  exist; — no— not 
in  that  closely-fenced  and  strictly-articled  Church,  whose  bosom 
at  this  very  hour  is  rent  by  heresies,  even  as,  throughout  all  her 
history,  they  shattered  the  unity  and  split  the  bosom  even  of 
•infallible  Rome;  and  seeing,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  such  doc- 
trinal unity  on  earth,  if  Jesus  understood  his  own  gospel,  this 
csnnot  be  the  oneness  with  his  Fatlier  and  himself,  to  which  he 
looked  forward  as  the  Reign  of  hia  Spirit  in  the  world.  And  yet 
the  Trinitarian  Churcbiof  England,  one  of  whose  Ministers  when, 
on  a  late  occasion,  denouncing  Unitarian  heresies,  took  the  op- 
portunity to  give  the  relief  of  expression  to  his  horror  of  other 
heresies  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  communion,  and  openly  de- 
nounced as  heretics  ordained  clergymen  and  dignitaries  of  his 
own  Churchf-^this  Church  of  England,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
still  claims  to  be  the  great  bulwark,  among  Prote&tants,  of  the 
unity  of  the  Failh,  the  dignified  rebuker  of  schisms  and  sects;  and 
still  offers  to  the  harassed  and  distracted,  to  the  rent  and  divided 
body  of  Christ,  a  creed — and  what  a  creed! — as  the  only  bond  of 
agreement  and  of  peace. 

Either,  then,  Christ  miscalculated  the  workings  of  his  own 
spiritr  when  he  contemplated  a  Universal  Church  as  its  natural 
fruit;  or  Trinitarianism,  when  it  destroys  the  spiritual  union  of 
the  Church,  a  moral  oneness  with  Jesus  and  with  his  Father,  by 
its  demand  for  doctrinal  conformity,  is,  to  the  extent  of  this  ope- 
ration, an  Antichrist,  a  departure  from  the  healing  and  uniting 
spirit  of  the  true  Gospel.  Let  me,  for  the  sake  of  distinctness, 
put  you  in  possession  of  the  exact  difference  between  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Unitarian  and  Trinitarian  Christianity.  To 
a  Unitarian,  the  essentials  of  Christianity  are;~that  a  man  takea 
into  his  heart  the  moral  image  of  Jesus,  and  loves  it  supremely, 
and  trusts  it  absolutely  as  his  example  of  perfection,  aftd  his  leader 
up  to  God.  If  I  was  asked  to  define  a  Christian,  I  would  say 
that  he  was  one  who  took  Jesus  Christ  as  he  is  presented  in  the 
gospels,  as  his  best  idea  of  Duty,  and  his  best  programme  of 
Heaven;  the  very  ideal  of  the  religious  spirit  and  life;  the  perfect 
image  of  God;  and  the  perfect  model  for  man.  These  are  a 
Unitarian's  essentials  of  Christianity.  To  a  Trinitarian  the  essen- 
tials of  a  Christian  are  these:  not  that  he  receive  Jesus  as  his 
image  of  God,  his  model  of  Duty,  and  his  type  of  Heaven,— but 
that  he  receive  a  certain  metaphysical  Creed,  certain  doctrinal 
ideas^  which  ^'except  he  keep  whole  and  undefiled,  without  doubt 
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be  shall  perish  everlastingly."  Now,  a  QtiioD  of  all  Aearif,  imder 
the  leadership  of  one  Christ,  and  in  the  love  and  reverence  of  one 
moral  Spirit,  is  a  possible  thing;  hot  a  union  of  all  minde  in  the 
reception  of  certain  metaphysical  ideas  which  the  minds  of  Milton, 
of  Newton,  and  of  Locke,  oould  not  find,  either  in  Reason  or  in 
Scripture,  is  not  a  possible  thing:  and  therefore  my  first  assertion 
of  the  ^'practical  importance"  of  the  Unitarian  Controversy,  is  to 
this  effect: — that  Trinitarianism,  by  its  fimdamental  principle  of 
a  doctrinal  conformity,  a  principle  not  known  to  the  tme  gospel, 
is  the  originating  cause  of  all  religious  disanion  and  strife;  the 
creator  of  all  schisms,  sects,  and  heresies;  the  great  and  effitetnai 
antagonist  of  any  realization  of  that  snblimest  and  most  heaYen- 
ly  conception  of  the  Saviour — «  Universal^  Cbmvh,  cherisbiog 
the  same  Hopes,  studying  the  same  Models,  trusting  to  the  same 
Image  of  God  to  guide  us  to  His  presence — ^a  union  of  all  hearts* 
seeking  to  be  one,  even  as  Crod  and  Christ  were  one,  in  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  same  spirit.  This  is  my  heaviest  indictment 
against  tlie  practice  of  Trinitarianism,  that  it  destroys  Christ's 
delightful  image  of  his  Spirit*s  Reign  on  ear^,  and  eroates  in  its 
place — ^what  shall  I  say? — ^the  strife  and  disunion,  the  fears  ol 
the  weak  and  the  arrogance  of  the  coarse;  the  wranglings  of 
creeds  and  the  absence  of  love;  the  heat  of  controversy  and  the 
chill  of  religion,  through  the  midst  of  which  we  are  now  pas- 
sing.^ 

Trinitarianism  has  long  been  the  prevailing  influence  of  the 
Christian  world;  it  holds  all  Ihe  religious  power  of  these  coun- 
tries in  its  own  hands;  thero  is  nothing  external  to  prevent  its 

*^The  free  and  unprejudiced  mind  dwells  with  delight  on  the  insge  of 
ihe  aoirertal  church,  or  con?ocatioa  cf  Chrift^  at  it  would  natuxally  have 
frown  *into  the  fulnesi  of  the  bod^*  of  iti  glorious  founder    •    •     • 

*'An(l  what  (let  roe  earnestly  and  solemnly  ask,)  has  hitherto  turned  ih\9 
riew  into  a  mocking  dream — a  dream  that  deludes  by  images  which  are  ibm 
rery  reverse  of  the  sad  realities  which  surround  usT  Oxthodoxt  ^-the  no- 
tion that  the  eternal  happiness  or  misery  of  individuals  is  intimately  cob- 
nfcted  with  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  a  most  obscurv  sysf em  of  meta- 
physics; a  system  perplexing  in  the  extreme  to  those  who  are  hest  acquainted 
with  its  former  technical,  now  obsolete  language,  and  peiiectly  unintelH- 
ble  to  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world;  a  system  which,  to  say  tke  toait^ 
•BBMi  to  eofftradict  the  simplest  and  most  primitire  notions  of  the  human 
mittd  eeaceraing  the  unity,  the  justice,  and  the  goodness  of  the  Supreme 
Being;  a  system  which,  if  it  be  contained  in  the  Scriptntes,  has  been  laid 
under  so  thick  and  impenetrable  a  veil,  that  thoosands  who  have  sought  to 
diseover  it,  with  the  roost  eager  desire  of  finding  it^  whose  happinea  xa 
this  world  would  hare  been  greatly  increased  by  the  dieeovery,  and  who»  at 
•aU  events,  would  have  escaped  much  misery  had  they  been  aUe  to  attest  it, 
even  on  the  grounds  of  probability  sufficient  to  acquit  themselves  before 
their  own  conscience,  have  been  compelled,  by  truth,  to  confess  their  want 
of  sueeesr.  Tet  Orthodoxy  declares  this  rery  system  ideatical  with  Chrif- 
tmnity--with  that  Gospel  which  was  ^preached  to  the  poor,'  and  •revealed 
unto  babes :»  such  a  system,  we  are  told,  is  that  faith  which,  •«err^  ntry 
oiw  keep  whole  and  undejiledj  without  doubt  he  thaN  perish  ecfrfa*ft>f  fy.' " 
[Tieresy  and  Orthodoxr  by  Rev.  J.  Bkuico  Whkte. 
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earrying  iato  exkitenee  its  own  ideas;  and  if  in  tlie  day  of  ita 
^wer  it  has  not  wrought  the  works  and  realized  the  hopes  of 
Christ,  it  must  be  because  it  has  worked  in  another  spirit,  and 
preached  another  gospel;  adding  to  the  primitive  '*glad  tidings" 
of  ^^remission  and  repentance  of  sins,"  other  conditions  which 
are  not  glad  tidings,  and  which  are  not  Christ^s.  Now  not  onlj 
can  we  point  to  the  actual  failure  in  proof  of  the  absence  of  the 

Sie  spirit,  but  we  can  Icnf  ovrjinger  i^on  the  element  of  mis- 
ie/f  and  demonstrate  it  to  be  the  parent  of  the  evils  we  deplore, 
the  frustnttor  of  the  hope  of  Christ.  Ttinitarianism,  by  de- 
tnandiog  a  doctrinal  asaimmiUtion,  an  intellectnal  instead  of  a  spi- 
vitual  union.  And  wielding,  as  it  does,  the  prevailing  influences  of 
celigioa,  has,  in  the  day  of  its  power,  forcibly  prevented  the  for- 
mation of  thi^t  universad  Church  which  Christ  contemplated.—*- 
And  until  it  drops  from  its  essentials  the  doctrinal  oneness,  and 
^Dbstitutes  in  its  place  a  spiritual  oneness  derived  from  obedience 
to  God  as  he  is  manifested  in  Jesus,  it  cannot  gather  into  one 
fold,  and  constitute  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  on  Earth. 

Now  let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  this  doctrinal  conform 
mity  is  required  by  Christianity,  and  that  not  thust  in  Christ, 
but  belief  of  Creeds,  oonstitutes  acceptance  of  the  gospel.  Then 
eomes  the  question,  and  a  most  perplexing  one  it  would  be,  how 
can  any  one  be  sure  Uiat  the  creed  he  truats  to,  contains  exactly 
the  ideas  to  which  God  has  annexed  safety?  Supposing  creeds 
lo  be  the  essentials  of  Christianity,  then  how  can  any  Christian 
be  sure  ihat'lAC  has  got  the  true  creed?  I  can  easily  conceive 
with  what  fbar^  with  what  apprehensions  of  mind,  with  what  a 
paralyzed  intellect,  and  uneonfiding  heart,  sinking  the  love  of 
(nith  in  selfish  terrors,  a  man  trembling  under  the  conviction  that 
bis  everlasting  safety  depended  upon  his  reception  of  a  doctrine, 
would  eo^e  to  the  examination  of  the  Scriptures;  I  can  well  • 
conceive  how  his  judgment  would  be  gradually  bereft  of  all  calm 
and  trustful  independence;  how  his  fears  and  passions  would 
slavishly  draw  him  oicer  to  whatever  party  predominated  in  in- 
tolerance, and  in  the  confidence  of  their  assumptions,  frightening 
him  into  the  belief  that  safety  was  with  them,  for  that  if  creeds 
were  the  essentials  of  salvation,  the  more  of  creed  the  more  of 
certainty; — but  after  all  this  sacrifice  has  been  submitted  tOi  after 
terror  has  wrought  its  work,  and  the  intellect  has  sunendered  to 
the  passions — after  the  man  m  the  pursuit  of  selfish  safety  has 
given  up  bis  Reason  ami  his  free  mind,  and  stooped  his  neck  to 
the  yoke,*^!  cannot  see  how  in  any  way  he  has  altered  or  bet- 
tered his  position;  )  cannpt  see  how  he  has  attained  the  end  for 
whieh  he  has  paid  such  degrading  wages;  how  he  is  certain  that 
he  has  got  the  creed  which  ensurea  salvation  ;^-and  after  having 
sold  his  birth'right,  parted  with  his  free  soul  for  the  sake  of  a 
safety  built  upon  doetrin^a,  lie  discovers  at  last,  unkes  he  ia  a 
Soman  Catholiet  that  be  has  no  absolute  certainty  of  these  doc* 
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trines  being  the  true  ones;  he  is  still  left  in  doubt  whether,  after 
all,  he  is  in  possession  of  the  particular  creed  that  works  salva- 
tion— whether,  after  all,  he  has  not  bowed  down  his  soul  for 
nothing.  If  God  requires  from  men  certain  doctrinal  convictions 
as  necessary  to  salvation,  then  how  can  any  man  be  sure  that  he 
has  got  the  true  convictions?  ♦  •  • 

♦  •  ♦  ♦  .  •  •» 

But  I  shall  be  asked,  has  Christianity  no  essentials,  and  ma^j^ 
man  believe  anything  he  likes,  and  yet  be  a  Christian?  I  answer 
that  the  essential  belief  of  a  Christian  is  the  belief  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  moral  image  of  God;  that  to  be  one  with  him  is  to 
be  one  with  his  Father,  and  become  fitted  for  that  Heaven  in 
harmony  with  which  his  mind  was  made;  and  that  any  doctrinal 
ideas  which  a  man  can  hold  in  consistency  with  this  act  i3f  spi- 
ritual allegiance,  he  may  hold,  and  yet  be  a  Christian. 

And  yet  we  do  not  hold  that  idl  doctrines  are  indifferent,  for 
we  think  that  some  are  nearer  than  others  to  the  great  realities  of 
God;  that  some,  more  than  others,  are  in  harmony  with  the  mind 
of  Christ;  that  Some,  more  than  others,  give  us  solemn  and  in- 
spiring views  of  the  infinite  Spirit;  worthy  conceptions  of  the 
mission  and  offices  of  Jesus,  and  elevating  sympathies  with  his 
character;  sublime  and  true  ideas  of  Duty,  pMceiul  yet  awful 
convictions  of  the  retributions  of  God;  and  therefore  are  more 
effectual  to  build  us  up  in  the  oneness  with  his  Father  and  with 
himself,  which  is  the  sublimeet  aim  of  Christ  Other  views  may 
operate  powerfully  on  those  who  hold  them;  but  as  long  as  they 
do  not  accord  with  our  best  ideas  of  perfection,  with  our  noblest 
-views  of  the  character  of  Jesus  and  of  God,  they  cannot  confer 
upon  U9  that  salvation  which  we  take  to  be  the  essence  of  the 
Gospel,  assimilation  to  the  infinite  Spirit,  as  we  know  him  through 
his  Image,  perfect  (rust  in  our  heavenly  Father,  as  he  \n  manifeslod 
in  Christ. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Western  Messenger. 

Nothing  appears  in  the  contents  of  the  Messenger  of  greater 
interest  to  me,  as  an  ardent  friend  of  Liberal  Christianity,  than 
the  accounts  which  we  have  from  different  and  distant  parte  of 
the  country  of  the  progress  of  clear,  rational,  and  scriptural  views 
in  Theology.  Would  that  our  friends  throughout  the  West, 
could  more  frequently  devote  a  leisure  hour  to  the  purpose  of 
making  known,  through  the  columns  of  your  periodical,  the  con- 
dition and  progress  of  Unitarianism.  That  our  cause  is  not  re- 
trograde, nor  stationary,  as  some  of  our  opponents  would  have 
the  worid  believe,  but  progressive,  we  have  the  most  abundant 
testimony  in  proof. 
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Tfec  coirespondence  of  Mr.  Reneat;  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Messenger,  famishes  another  fact  to  the  constamtly  increasing 
amount  of  evidence,  that  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  abroad  in  the 
land;  and  that  old,  long^eherished,  but  erroneous  notions  in  reli- 
gion, are  giving  way  before  its  rigid,  scrutinizing  investigation. 
Tlie  fact  that  two  such  individuals  as  Professors  Gird  and. 
W60LDRIDOE,  distinguished  men  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  have  abandoned  a  time-hallowed  Faith,  and  embraced 
the  simple  doctrine  of  the  Divine  tFnity,  shows  that  the  strongest 
and  best  minds  are  yielding  to  the  pbtent  influence  of  the  Spirit 
of  Truth.  I  know  not  whether  they  receive  all  the  doctrines,  as 
they  are  commonly  taught  in  our  denomination,  bUt  that  they 
have  renounced  tlie  great  leading  dogma  of  the  Orthodox  Church; 
to  wit:  that  which  teaches  that  there  are  in  the  Godhead,  or  Di- 
vine Mind,  three  persons  e<lual  in  power  and  glory,  infinite  in 
all  their  perfections  or  attributes,  (amounting  in  our  view  to  three 
Beings,  and,  if  three  Beings,  three  Gods!)  is  an  event  which 
sliould  rejoice  the  heart  of  every  lover  of  truths  as  it  will  avail 
much  in  extending  the  light  in  the  South  and  West.  It  is  the  star 
of  hope,  the  light  of  promise,  speaking  of  better  things  for  that 
portion  of  the  Union.  The  still  more  recent  conversion  of  Mr. 
FoLSoM,  a  distinguished  Orthodox  Clergyman  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  with  others  ihat  might  be  mentioned,  marks  a  period  In 
the  history  of  Unfitarianism  of  the  deepest  interest,'  proving  that 
its  spread  is  not  confined  to  Boston,  as  is  ofUn  asserted,  but  on 
the  contrary,  extending  in  every  direction. 

Such  open  renunciations  of  Orthodoxy,  however,  cheering  as 
they  may  be,  are  not  more  so  than  are  the  le^s  visible  signs 
which  appear  in  almost  every  village  where  the  popular  faith  is 
promulgated.  During  the  past  autumn,  travelNng  through  the 
States  of  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  Iowa  Territory,  I  listened  to 
sermons  from  Ministers  of  the  different  denominations,  Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian,  Baptist,  and  Episcopalian,  in  none  of  which 
appeared  the  rough  edges  and  aharp  corners  of  older  Orthodoxy; 
or,  as  that  quaint  writer  of  the  Presbyteriart  Church,  Dr.  Cox, 
would  term  it.  Hexagonal  Theology. 

Our  own  little  village  is  also  sharing  in  this  general  progress 
towards  a  better  Faith.  Although  some  who  once  warmly* es- 
poused our  cause,  now  say  but  little  in  our  behalf,  and  seem 
rather  leaning  towards  more  popular  views,  yet  the  tone  of  Or- 
thodoxy is  changing,  and  much  which  'We  now  hear  is  good 
Unitarianism,  and  wotJld  have  been,  a  few  years  since,  branded 
by  the  Orthodox  themselves  as  the  most  dangerous  heresy.  No 
features  of-our  religion  are  undergoing  greater  liiodifications  than 
are  the  dodtrines  of  "Total  Depravity,"  and  '^Man's  Ihability" 
to  do  the  will  of  Gdn.  •    '  '  '       . 

In  proof  of  this,  I'  would  mention  the  fi^t,  that  iii  a  sehnon 
preached  not  long  since  in  this  place  b;^  One  of  the  mdst  talented 
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minifter  of  this  vicinity^  it  was  asserted,  the  substance  of  which 
is  constandy  reported,  though  in  somewhat  different  language* 
that  every  man  has  all  the  ability,  eyery  capacity  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  obey  the  will  of  Heaven.  And  in  his  argument 
to  convince  his  hearers  of  the  truUi  of  what  he  said,  he  told  them 
that  it  would  be  the  height  of  injustice  on  the  part  of  God  to 
punish  them  for  their  sins,  if  they  had  not  the  power  to  avoid 
sin — break  off  from  their  transgressions  at  onee,  and  live  virtnoos 
and  holy  lives.  This  was  goad  sense,  good  logic,  and  good  The* 
ology,  but  idashed  somewhat  with  the  i^reeds  and  Confessions 
of  Faith  of  a  by*gone  age,  which  declare  that  *'iaan  by  the  Fail 
lost  all  abUitu  to  observe  the  the  commands  of  God.'* 

It  is  true  that  many  still  adhere  to  the  "Confession"  as  oob- 
tainiiig  a  synopsis  of  the  Bible,  but  they  in  their  ezposjtioe  of 
Scripture,  often  find  themselves  in  an  attitude  oppoeed  to  their 
Creed,  and  in  attempts  to  reconcile  the  irreconcilable,  piunge 
themselves  into  difficulties  from  which  all  the  logical  adroitaesi  . 
of  a  BxsoHBR,  united  to  the  metapbysioal  skill  of  a  Tatiok,  is 
not  suflicient  to  extricate  them.  At  one  time  they  tell  us  a  cer- 
tain thing  is  white,  and  then  again  with  the  utmost  seriousness 
they  affirm  that  they  meant  green;  and,  finally  they  go  to  work, 
logically^  to  prove  that  they  are  the  same  thing,  vis:  that  while 
is  green  and  green  is  white.  Such  is,  and  always  will  be  the 
hani  task  of  those  who  hold  to  the  standards  of  fvlhble  men,  boc 
whose  minds  are  strong  and  active;  there  will  always  be  a  strag- 
gle between  the  claims  of  *' Confession*'  and  the  mind  striving  ior 
Freedom  and  Truth.  Some  of  the  strong  minds  and  devest 
heads,  among  almost  every  Orthodox  denomination,  are  beginning 
to  perceive  tbif ,  and  to  feel  the  force  of  .the  troth  that  Cr^ds  are 
insufficient  to  produce  uniibrmity  of  Bdief.  A  few  have  already 
acknowledged  that  they  are  not  adequate  to  secure  the  good  which 
has  always  been  claimed  for  them,  vis:  to  bind  the  Chnrch  to- 
other in  peace  and  harmony.  The  condition  of  the  Churbh  of 
England,  is  at  this  moment  a  standing,  living  argument  against 
such  an  opinion.  The  Thirty-Nine  Articles  are  wholly  incom- 
petent to  the  task  of  holding  together  the  diverging  portion  of  that 
Church. 

One  part,  in  the  form  of  Pnsey  ism,  is  rushing  back  into  the 
^me  of  the  ancient  Mother;  another,  satisfied  with  her  as  she  is, 
oi^pose  all  advance  or  retreat;  a  third,  believing  that  troth  is  to  be 
found  only  in  progress,  is  leaving  her  Creed  to  Uie  lovers  of  old 
things,  because  they  are  old,  and  looking  for  li^t  and  truth  whese 
light  and  truth  alone  can  be  found,  acknowledging  **that  he  who 
is  fit  to  be  admitted  to  the  sacred  office,  is  fit  to  be  trusted  to 
preach  his  own  interpretations.*'  Look,  too,  at  the  condition  of 
the  Old  Christian  Church,  that  passionate  lover  of  the  Standards, 
with  her  New  and  Old  basis.  She  preset^  ^  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  insuffiotency  q^  Creeds  to  prodi;^  unity  of  Faith,  or 
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to  secure  peace  and  harmony  among  her  members.  She  is  al- 
ready rent  in  twe&n,  notwithstandlBg  the  immense  power  snppo* 
sed  to  reside  in  her  long  Formula,  and  one  of  these  large  diri- 
sions  is  now  undergoing  a  second  subdivision  and  separation.-— 
President  Mavaj«  and  Professof  Pin»et»  of  the  Oberlia  Institute,, 
and  their  followers,  not  few  in  number,  are  held  up  to  Tiew  as 
dangerous  heretics,  and  the  Church  warned  against  their  doe- 
tiines  which  have  been  eubmitted  to  the  fiiery  ordeal  of  an 
ecclesiaslieal  tribunal,  and  pronounced  '*daageroue  errors,  con- 
trary -to  the  word  of  God,  and  opposed  to  the  standard*  of  tine 
Presbyterian  Choreh."i*  GcRRir  Siimi,  of  New  York,  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  hue  «iid;  ''A 
dozen  years  ago,  and  we  were  very  much  at  ease  with  respect 
b^tii  to  Methodtol  Conferences  and  Presbyterinn  power;  bnu 
now  who  that  values  ChristMa  liberty  and  the  right  of  man,  ean 
consent  to  wear  Ae  yoke  of  the  General  AesemUy  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Chureht  or  who  that  abhors  the  despotism  of  Popery, 
does  not  equally  abhor  the  rival  despdtism  of  Ameriean  Metfio- 
dism/' 

I  mention  these  things^  not  becsEBse  it  gives  me  pleasure  to 
dwell  upon  the  divisions  and  dissentioui  in  the  Church  of  Christ, 
but  merely  to  ^how  that  there  is -a  strong  tendency  among  the 
moiu  intelligent  minds  in  all  thdse  sects,  to  break  away  ftt>m  the  * 
bondage  of  Creeds,  and  the  tyranny  isipoeed  by  the  decisions  of 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  and  to  adopt  the  great,  leading  principle  of 
Unitarianism,  which  is,  that  every  mind  shotdd  be  left  free,  un- 
shackled by  Creed  or  Confeesion,  to  determine  for  itself  what  it 
must  beHeve-^^at  there  is  but  fl«ie  unerring  standerd  for  us  «o 
eonsidty  fttom  which  we  are  to  deriverour  Faith-^the  word^f  God. 
This  principle  must  be  edmilted  before  ^Hseord  Will  i^ase^  The 
health  of  tfaii  Churuh  cannot  be  restored  until  her  members, 
tlyowing  aside  the  prescriptions  of  Mible  teaiehers,  shall'  go, 
each  one  for  himself,  to  liie  great  Fountain  of  Trudi  and  Lov^, 
afsd  drink  of  its  heid^  apdl^^giving  waters. 

Pardon  the  length  of  my  tetter.  It  was  niy  inleMion,  wheti 
I  began,  i»  write  a  few  lines  only,  making  some  inquiries  in 
respect  to  the  **  Western  Agency"  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  but  I  have  only  space  left  sufficient  to  express  my 
deep  interest  in  thepfam  that  has  been  proposed:  m  uid  of  which 
I  enelose  Fifty  Dollars*  .  • 
Tours  tmdyi 

GEO.  8CA8B0ROU0H. 

Owmsborongh  Seiidnaiy,  Ky.,  Dec.  3d,  IMO. 


*See  New  TbrkfivangelBt  ftv  emnnt  year. 
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ARE  UNITARIANS  INFIDELS! 

Two  numbers  since,  we  pablished  an  artkle  on  the  Relations 
of  the  Bible  to  the  Soul,  for  which  we  have  been  gently  lepri- 
manded  and  bitterly  si^oldedy  according  to  the  taste  of  readers. — 
Friends  thought  it  a  very  injudicioua  act  to  print  such  a  piece 
without  note  or  comment,  because  they  feared  that  it  would  be 
-raoeiTed  as  an  exposition  of  Unitarian  views  of  the  Bible,  unless 
the  fact  was  stated  that  only  a  few,  90  few  09  ^tarcdy  to  he 
a  mnarity^  held  such  opinions.  And  accordingly  an  Episcopal 
Minister  quoted  from  it  largely,  to  prove  the  tendency  of  Unita- 
rianism  to  utter  laxity  of  opinion,  and  final  infidelity,  asserting 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  wiiter  of  the  piece  was  a  Judas,  betray- 
ing his  Master  with  a  kiss.  Now,  for  ourselves  we  do  legsek, 
that- we  should  unintentionally  have  placed  Unitarians  in  a  fabe 
position,  or  have  led  any  one  to  think  tliat  the  prindples  of  the 
writer  of  that  article  were  the  opinions  of  the  Unitarian  denom- 
ination. But  then  we  deny,  that  any  one  had  a  right  to  infer  the 
•  opinions  of  tf  whole  sect  from  thai  article.  Over  and  over  again 
the  Editor  of  the  Wesfeni  Messenger  has  said,  that  this  perwdi- 
eal  is  $k9i  the  organ  ofaeect.  Let  any  one  say,  who  thinks  eo 
and  pleases,  that  the  writer  of  that  article  is  an  Infidel,  and  that 
the  EditcNT  of  the  Weatem  Messenger,  who  pi^liahed  the  article, 
is  an  Infidel;  for  his  views  do  coincide  with  those  of  that  writer; 
but  let  them  beware  how  they  slander  a  denomination. 

We  oommend  to  the  constderation  of  all  readers  and  especially 
.  to  the  candid  attention  of  our  friend,  who  signs  with  a  Star  in  the 
Chureh  Observer,  the  fioUowing  extract  from  a  late  Sermon  by 
Dr.  H.  Wars,  Jc,  who,  as  Professor  in  the  Theological  School 
at  Cambridge,  may  with  more  justice  be  eonaidered  an  exponent 
of  Unitartanism.  We  tidte  thie  oceasion,  however  to  say,  that 
Unitarians  have*  Ho  Creed,  and  consequently  that  they  have  no 
authorized  teacher  of  their  opinions.  They  leave,  or  should 
leave,  if  ooasistentr  every  man  to  form  hia  own  Creed. 

W.    JEL    Cm 


««If  Christ  be.  the  Head  of  the  spiritMd  dispensation  which 
God  has  set  over  us,  then  it  follows,  tbrt,  in  all  qnestions  of 
religious  truth,  we  are  to  be  impli^y  guided  by  his  word.  All 
that  is  teid  by  himself  And  his  Aposdes  respecting  the  ''power 
that  was  givea  to  him/'  **ihe  vmdom  of  Qod  tiiat  was  upon 
him,"  «<the  spirit  imparted  to  him  without  measure,**  all  impiies 
that  he  speaks  from  a  divine  fulness,  with  an  authori^  from 
which  there  is  no  appeal.  If  we  admit  his  claims,  we  may  not 
go  behind  his  decla^ons;  they  are  divine  and  infallible.  They 
are  to  be  received,  whether  die  groonda  on  which  they  rest,  in 
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the  nature  of  thiogSy  can  be  disceraed  or  not;  whether  the  ha- 
man  reason  can  or  cannot  verify  them  to  itself  by  intuitive  dis- 
cernment or  sagacious  arguing.  They  are'  to  be  taken  as  truths 
because  he  proclaims  them  to  be  such.  Now^  undoubtedly  it  hap- 
pens, so  consonant  is  all  truth  to  the  human  mind,  that  whatever 
Christ  has  taught  will  in  due  time  be  seen  to  be  truth  by  the  scru-' 
tinizing  reason;  but  I  am  as  much  bound  to  receive  it  before  I 
thus  see  it  by  the  light  of  my  own  reason  as  afterwards.  My 
faith  in  him,  as  commissioned  to  declare  it  to  me  from  the  infinite 
source  of  knowledge  and  truth,  requires  it  oi  me.  I  exercise 
faith  in  him,  when  I  believe  in  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  because 
I  trust  in  him.  There  is  no  exercise  of  faith,  if  I  wait  to  see  it 
of  myself  before  I  will  assent  to  it. — If  it  should  be  said,  This 
may  not  be;  because  by  this  reliance  on  another  I  may  be  made 
to  receive  what  is  unreasonable;  the  answer  is.  Not  at  all;  for  I 
am  already  assured  that  he  is  from  God,  and  therefore  do  not  be- 
lieve it  possible  that  he  should  teach  what  is  unreasonable.  If  I 
withhold  my  assent  to  his  words,  lest  I  should  compromise  my 
reason,  I  display  distrust,  not  faith;  I  throw  off  my  allegiance 
and  deny  my  master;  in  form  I  acknowledge,  but  in  fact  I  reject 
him.  Let  me  rather  implicitly  surrender  my  weak  and  shorts 
sighted  understanding  to  his  wisdom,  on  whom  the  Father  potired 
the 'Spirit  without  measure;  satisfied  with  his  assurance  that  what 
I  know  not  now  I  shall  know  hereafter,  and  willing  to  wait 
though  I  may  not  comprehend. 

If  Christ  be  the  Head  of  the  spiritual  kingdom,  it  will  follow, 
that,  not  only  in  matters  of  doctrine  addressed  to  the  nnderstand- 
ing,  but  in  matters  of  precept  addressed  to  the  conscience  and 
will,  his  guidanofe  is  to  be  implicitly  obeyed.  He  announces  to 
man  his  dnty.  He  promulgates  the  commandment  of  God.  He 
declares  the  law  of  righteousness.  There  is  no  course  for  man 
bnt  to  obey.  The  commandment  of  God  is  perfect  right;  perfect 
right  is  to  be  pursued  without  hesitation  or  deviation;  and  there- 
fore without  hesitation  or  deviation  the  precepts  of  Christ  are  to 
be  observed.  The  question  is  not,  are  they  reasonable;  that 
point  has  already  been  decided  by  the  admission,  that  he  is  a 
teacher  sent  from  God.  If  from  God,  of  course  they  are  reason- 
able; we  can  have  no  so  strong  proof  of  anything  being  reasona- 
ble as  this^  that  it  is  tanght  by  God.  Neither  is  it  the  question, 
are  they  expedient,  and  is  it  for  our  interest  to  obey  them.  If 
we  are  under  the  Divine  government,  these  points  have  already 
been  decided  for  us  by  the  Sovereign  Being  in  whose  hand  our 
destiny  lies^»  and  who  has  sent  his  Son  to  be  our  light.  lie  «lone 
knows  what  is  well  for  us;  we  do  not  know.  We  may  seem, 
by  adhering  to  his  laws  of  humility,  meekness,  self-denial,  peace* 
aUetiess,  to  expose  our  rights,  and  put  in  jeopardy  our  well-being. 
But  this  is  impossible,  so  long  as  they  are  his  laws;  and  there- 
fore we  betray  both  hi)n  and  ourselv^si  when  ^t  prefer  our  own 
Vol.  VIII— 66. 
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jodgment,  and  decide  against  those  spiritual  habits.  We  show 
that  we  have  less  faith  in  him  than  in  ourselves;  we  are  false  to 
our  professed  allegiance  to  him  as  the  Head  of  the  spiritual  king- 
dom on  e^rth.  As  subjects  of  the  Divine  Government,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Divine  Law;  bu  tto  ascertain  what  it  is  and 
obey  it.  If  it  is  to  be  ascertained  from  the  teaching  of  Christ, 
one  might  as  well  proclaim  war  against  the  course  of  nature  or 
Uie  right  hand  of  Qod,  as  presume  to  go  contrary  to  his  precepts; 
it  were  equally  rebellion  and  folly,  and  equally  sure  to  end  in 
discomfiture  and  despair/* 


DOCTOR  WALKER'S  LECTURES. 

I  cannot  give  you  an  account,  as  I  should  like  to  do,  of  Dr. 
Walker's  Lectures.  He  undertakes  this  winter  to  prove  the 
subjective  truth  of  what  the  Theist  believes  from  htmum  naiurtj, 
instead  of  pursuing  the  English  course  of  proving  it  from  the  evi- 
dences of  design  in  the  outward  world.  He  stated  in  his  firat 
Lecture,  that  he  took  this  course  because  the  posterior  ar^- 
ment  involves  as  its  basis  an  element  of  the  argument  a  priori^ 
or  assumes  the  principle  that  every  effect  has  a  cause,  a  prin* 
ciple  presupposed  in  the  very  act  of  seeking  {Moois  of  design  in 
the  outward  woild,  or  even  among  tlie  phenomena  of  the  mind. 
He  averred  that  the  argument,  a  priori^  was  the  ground  on  which 
religion  rests  generally  in  tlie  minds  of  men;  although  the  ma- 
jority, of  the  believers  were  as  unable  to  make  a  philosophical 
statement  of  the  ground  of  their  faith,  as  the  generality  of  men 
would  be  to  make  a  philosophical  statement  of  the  grounds  of 
their  belief  in  the  external  world,  which  however,  they  do  beUeve 
in.  To  give  the  argument  a  priori^  he  further  stated,  was  to 
disengage,  by  analysis  of  the  complex  state  of  mind  of  the  be- 
liever, Uiose  Intuitions  of  the  soul  which  are  natural  Religion, 
namely:  the  existence  of  God,  human  accountability,  and  a  sense 
of  immortality. 

The  second  Lecture,  was  the  Discourse  before  the  Alumni 
of  Cambridge,  a  little  altered.  It  showed  that  Philosophy  and 
Religion  were  friends.  He  took  occasion  in  these  two  Lectoios 
to  show  the  defects  in  Butler's  Analogy,  Paley's  Natural  Theolo- 
gy, and  the  Bridgewater  Treatises;  and  to  show  that  Locke  made 
Uie  first  step  towards  that  denial  of  all  Philosophy  which  resulted 
in  Atheism  in  France,  and  a  blight  of  Science,  and  Religion  in 
England.  In  the  criticism  cm  Butler,  he  quoted  from  Charles 
Elwood,  naming  its  author  *«an  able  writer.''  He  also  oidorsed 
Cousin  and  the  other  Eclectics  of  France;  Kant,  Sehliermacher 
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and  De  Wette,  of  Germany,  as  Theists,  and  as  having  restored 
Europe  to  Religion. 

His  third  Lecture  was  to  ask,  what  in  the  intelligence  of  fndn^ 
made  him  man  specifically,  allowing  to  brutes  a  mind  with  re- 
gard to  outward  things,  a  mind  which  often  could  observe,  com- 
pare, reason,  and  meet  emergencies.  He  at  last  clearly  stated 
that  man,  beside  this,  had  intelligence  with  respect  to  itself,  it 
could  think  about  thinking,  and  about  the  thinking  principle,  in 
short,  it  could  make  itself  objective  to  itself.  This  power  of 
self-inspection,  involved  by  necessity,  a  sense  of  accountability. 
Because  the  mind  can  re-act  on  itself,  it  feels  the  duty  of  purify- 
ing itself  when  stained  by  sin  or  error.  And  accountability  in- 
volves the  moral  necessity  of  immortality. 

The  fourth  Lecture  was  the  analysis  of  the  Religious  senti- 
ment. Man,  by  the  experience  of  life,  is  thrown  back  on  him- 
self, and  he  reflects.  As  soon  as  he  reflects,  Reason  suggests  to 
him  God — the  idea  of  God  awakens  a  feeling  of  reverence—. 
Reverence  in  a  healthy  mind  impels  to  an  act  of  worship.  He 
proved  that  this  development  must  take  place  in  every  soul  of 
man,  that  lives  to  the  age  of  Reflection.  But  only  those  who  by 
effort  concentrate  attention,  inwardly  unfold  and  realize  the  reli- 
gions sentiment.  It  must  perpetually  renew  itself  in  its  fountain 
Idea,  which  is  ever  to  be  found,  and  only  to  be  found  in  the 
depths  of  Intuition.  He  took  occasion  to  describe  the  difference 
between  Discursive  Reason,  and  Intuitive  Reason;  and  showed 
how  different  it  was  to  found  Religion  on  Reason,  from  founding 
it  on  Reasoning  which  was  the  function  of  the  Discursive  Reason, 
shared  with  the  brutes.  He  was  very  eloquent  in  showing  that 
it  was  from  the  depths  of  Intuition  the  hero  and  martyr  arose, 
incomprehensible  mysteries  to  the  worldly  minded,  however 
powerfnl  in  inference  and  induction,  however  versed  in  the  weak- 
nesses of  human  nature.  The  subsequent  Lectures  are  to  show 
verification  of  the  analysis  he  made  of  Religious  sentiment,  in  the 
history  of  worships. 

To-night  also  our  friend  James  F.  Clarke  began  his  new  min- 
istry. He  proposes  to  organize  a  new  Church  in  Boston,  em- 
bodying, as  he  thinks,  Jesus  Christ's  idea  of  a  Church.  To- 
night he  preached  on  the  text,  **TVhat  shall  I  do  to  be  saved,^* 
whose  answer  contains  the  essentials  of  Christianity.  Next 
Sunday  night  he  preaches  on  Justification  by  Faith,  a  doctrine 
which  rightly  interpreted,  contains,  as  he  thinks,  the  vital  princi- 
ple of  Christianity;  and  his  third  lecture  is  to  be  on  the  Church, 
what  it  was  in  the  Apostolic  times,  and  what  it  ought  to  be,  and 
caiJ  be  now,  but  is  not.  His  audience  was  full,  notwithstanding 
Dr.  Channino  preached  to  an  overflowing  congregation  at  War- 
ren Street;  Mr.  Briogs,  of  Plymouth,  to  another  at  Waterstons', 
.  and  Bnrham  was  singing  at  the  Melodeon.  The  audience  haH 
the  best  people  in  it.  Eastkrn  CoRRRSfowDBtrr. 
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POETICAL  LITERATURE  OF  THE  WEST. 

The  true  Poetry  is  not  written,  carved,  painted  nor  sounded 
forth.  All  art,  even  the  highest,  is  but  the  reflected  sun  in  the 
twilight  heaven  of  memory,  when  the  moment  once  livingly  pre- 
sent has  set  in  the  Past.  Life  is  the  Poem;  Man  is  the  Poet;  Soul 
embodied  in  true  deeds,  is  the  Creation  of  Genius.  Yet  dear  to  as 
is  the  imaged  splendor  of  remembered  Life.  The  Life-Poetry 
of  this  Western  world,  has  been  of  a  grander  style,  than  we  of 
this  age  oftentimes  are  aware  of.  Never  yet,  in  civilized  times, 
has  Alan  been  seen  so  free,  so  fearless,  as  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  setdements.  Tke  bondage 
of  old  creeds,  religious  and  political,  still  hung  upon  him*  held 
dear  like  a  familiar  garment;  but  they  scarcely  impeded  the  move- 
ment of  his  strong  limbs.  The  eye  was  keen,  the  head  erect, 
the  chest  broad,  Sie  body  firm  and  elastic,  and  arm  and  leg  were 
pliant  andstuidy.  So  with  the  mind  equally,  passions  were  full, 
thought  fiesh  and  quick,  energy  ready  and  constant,  enjoyment 
keen  and  varied.  Body  and  spirit,  the  old  hunters  and  pioneers 
were  manly;  they  were  PoeiB  in  life;  and  breathed  in  the  silenee, 
the  immensity,  luxuriance  and  fresh  beauty  of  forest  and  prairie, 
river  and  lake,  as  we  do  not,  perhaps  cannot  And  a  liberal 
courtesy,  imbibed  from  the  whole  scene  and  atmo^here,  clad 
them. 

Not  in  vain,  we  trust,  did  those  brave  men  and  women  boild 
their  cabins  and  rear  their  litde  hordes  of  white-headed  savages. 
Their  leaven  of  liberty  still  works;— -and  is  destined,  we  will 
hope,  to  inspire  the  Western  character  with  a  large,  strong, 
earnest  spirit,  that  may  yet  make  the  American,  what  Providence 
intended  him  to  be,  and  what  he  is  not  now^  a  Free  Mao. 
Meanwhile  the  Devil  is  busy  as  ever,  sowing  the  thistle  seed,  of 
Vforldliness  with  one  hand;  parceling  off  and  fencing  the  broad 
lands  with  Party  Creeds  of  all  sorts,  with  the  other. 

We  thank  Mr.  Qallaorsr  for  the  various  efforts  he  has  made 
to  keep  alive,  through  Literature,  this  spirit  of  the  Western  Sires; 
and  among  these  efforts  we  rank  high  his  present  labor  of  love. 
Here  we  have  verses  from  thirty-eight  western  writers;  and  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  western  life,  one  might  say,  has  just 
passed.  We  like  Mr.  Gaixaohbr's  Poems  too;  for  they  kave 
somewhat  of  the  western  odor  about  them;  which  the  most  of 
these  verses  have  not.  If  we  felt  inclined  to  be  captious,  we 
should  mticise  this  collection  as  not  being  what  the  tide  of  the 
book  leads  us  to  expect  Many  of  these  poems  are  fine  in  tone 
and  expression,  but  they  might  have  been  written  on  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware  ot  Hudson  or  Connecticut,  or  for  that  matter, 
in  any  student's  sittic  in  an  eastern  city,  or  even  in  Europe.  The 
prairie  freshness,  the  forest's  massive  richness,  the  stately  river's 
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flow,  they  lack.  But  there  are  others  truly  instinct  with  tlie 
sweet  breath  of  tlie  Wood4.  Some  of  these  we  should  like 
much  to  extract,  and  hope  to  do  so  in  our  next  number.  Mean- 
while we  think  Mr.  Jambs  has  given  us  a  very  pretty  volume; 
and  Mr.  Gaixaoher  a  very  readable  one;  and  he  is  no  western 
man  who  will  not,  even  in  hard  times,  have  this  book  on  his 
centre  table,  and  writing  desk.  W.  H.  C. 


THE  CATHOLIC  TELEGRAPH,  STAR  IN  THE  WEST, 
AND  THE  CORRESPONDENCE- 

The  Editors  of  these  two  papers  take  ns  to  task  for  treating 
The  Fiftbek,  with  courtesy.  They  do  not  like  our  '^tame'* 
'^please  don't**  tone.  Well!  Sirs!  we  wrote  the  letter  unadvised, 
andT  should  probably  do  the  same  again;  and  hold  ourselves  no- 
wise answerable  to  you  or  to  others,  for  the  spirit,  or  if  you 
choose,  want  of  spirit,  with  which  we  expressed  ouraelves.-* 
Perhaps,  the  Telegraph,  perhaps  the  Star  would  have  etrnducted 
the  Correspondence  more  wisely  and  well;  perhaps  not*  We 
have  never  seen  any  thing  m.  the  style  or  tone  of  those  papers 
which  we  thought  particularly  deserving  pf  imitation,  so  far  as 
Controversy  is  concerned.  We  allude  to  this  matter  again,  then, 
not  to  defend  ourselves  from  tlie  charge,  which  our  two  editorial 
brethren  bring  against  us,  of  being  culpably  courteous,  for  we  do 
not  consider  them  good  judges  or  good  models;  but  because  we 
are  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  on  two  points,  the 
first  having  particular  reference  to  the  '^Correspondence;*'  the 
other  being  of  a  general  nature. 

We  feel  one  regret,  when  reflecting  upon  our  course  in  this 
business  of  the  Correspondence,  which  is,  not  that  we  were  not 
more  pungent,  and  sarcastic,  and  indignant,  ^c.  &^.y  but  that  i^e 
ever  thought  of  the  conduct  of  *'The  Fifteen,**  a  second  time, 
or  ever  alluded  to  it  in  the  pulpit  and  the  press.  It  was  too  petty 
and  trifling  and  childish  a  matter  to  demand  a  word.  The  mere 
act  of  * 'Remonstrance"  was  a  sufficient  es^posure  of  the  spirit 
and  aims  of  its  authors.  And  the  signal  rebuke  which  this  puny 
effort  of  intolerance  has  called  forth  from  all  sides,  from  old  and 
young,  hch  and  poor,  male  and  female,  shows  that  this  commu- 
nity have  emancipated  themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  a  priest- 
hood, and  are  free  to  do  their  own  thinking,  without  ministerial 
dictation*  The  only  importance  we  ever  attached  to  the  publica* 
tion  was,  that  the  occasion  seemed  a  good  one  for  teaching  a  les- 
son of  lAberalUy  and  Union.  And  now  it  appears,  that  lay- 
Christians  of  ali  denominations,  have  already  learned,  and  aro 
ready  to  practise  that  lesson.     The  people  are  far. in  advance  of 
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the  Clergy.  We  regret,  therefore,  having  wasted  time  about 
such  frivolous  matters.  A  man  feels  himself  belittled  by  snch 
boyish  feuds.  Ecclesiastical  power  is  in  some  denominations 
dead;  in  others  it  is  dying;  and  it  is  merely  painful  to  see  the 
last  convulsive  struggles.  Men  wili  be  men,  whether  priests  will 
give  them  permission  or  not:  they  will  judge,  feel,  and  act  for 
themselves,  whether  this,  or  the  other  litde  Pope,  sees  fit  to  ful- 
minate his  bull  of  excommunication,  or  to  withhold  it  from  pru- 
dent weakness.  They  who  have  broken  from  the  mesh  of  creeds 
and  canons,  and  all  manner  of  priestly  entanglements,  have  then 
better  work  to  do  than  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  of  the  old  Bas- 
Uie  of  priestly  exclusiveness.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  second 
point,  upon  which  we  wish  to  speak.  What  is  this  better  work 
now  to  be  done? 

It  is  to  give  up  Theological  Controvereiee  once  and  for  all, 
sod  turn  heart  and  mind  to  a  rtligioue  and  benevolent  life.    Men 
are  placed  upon  this  earth  amidst  the  glories  of  the  universe,  and 
the  relations  of  society,  for  grander  purposes  than  to  quil»ble 
about  speculative  theories.     The  misery  of  the  Church  has  been, 
ever  since  ecclesiastical  power  was  first  usurped,  and  the  priest 
became  something  else  than  a  good  man,  in  seeking  to  be  more, 
and  lost  the  true  influence  of  character  and  wisdom  by  clothing 
himself  with  pompous  authority,  that  attention  has  been  chiefly 
turned  on  dogmas,   .One  might  as  well  hope  to  raise  fruit  and 
flowers  from  a  rock,  as  to  bring  nobleness,  and  purity,  and  sweetr 
ness,  and  active  kindness  out  of  subtle  sophistries.     Tet  this  has 
the  Christian  world  been  always  attempting.     Ecclesiastical  his- 
tory presents  to  our  view  one  long  barren  desert  of  controversies. 
The  world  has  been  Christianized  in  spile  of  Priests^  not  by 
them.    The,  humble  hearts  who  have  imbibed  from  Jesus  him- 
self, his  own  lovely,  earnest,  tender  and  aspiring  temper,  have 
been  the  true  preachers  of  the  gospel.     Lonely  and  unnotic^, 
like  dews  and  gentle  rains,  their  influence  has  fallen  on  the  sands 
of  the  ecclesiastical  world,  watering  its  dryness  with  streams  of 
life.     And  at  last  some  greenness  shows  itself  upon  the  edges  of 
the  waste.    Practical  Christianity  is  multiplying  itself  in  thou- 
sands of  hearts.     At  last,  the  simple  distinction  is  recognized,  at 
least  in  some  degree,  between  truths  addressed  to  the  heart,  and 
truths  addressed  to  the  head,  between  spiritual  convictions  and 
speculative  theories,  between  religion  and  theology,  between  faith 
and  doctrines.     It  begins  at  last  to  be  felt,  that  Jesus  appealed 
to  something  deeper  in  men,  than  their  logical  understanding, 
even  to  their  intuitive  reason,  to  something  holier  than  their  self- 
ish hopes  and  fears,  even  to  the  disinterested  law  of  right  in  the 
soul.     Happy  is  it  for  us,  if  we  have  at  length  learned  that  Chris- 
tianity  is  the  Gospel  to  us,  because  it  aids  us  to  become  iHm,  seta 
us  free  from  bondage,  and  redeems  us  into  liberty  of  soul,  and 
leads  us  to  that  eternal  life,  which  is  Ood*s  spirit  in  our  spirits. 
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Happy  for  as,  if.  we  have  opened  our  eyes  to  the  greatness  of  our 
destiny,  to  the  nearness  of  our  privileges,  to  the  reality  of  a 
present  God,  to  the  hope  of  a  heaven  of  goodness,  to  the  respect 
for  self,  which  comes  from  faith  that  a  God  ie  our  Creator,  and 
the  respect  for  men,  which  regards  every  human  being  as  an  im- 
mortal, as  an  impris<Mied  angel. 

Oh!  brethren  of  the  Ministry!  lay  aside  your  dogmatisms, 
your  bigotries,  your  pride  of  intellect,  your  ingenuity  of  specula- 
tion, your  prejudices  of  opinion,  your  metaphysical  subtleties, 
and  be  baptized  into  the  faith  of  a  **Father**  of  infinite  goodness, 
of  a  ''Son*'  who  comes  to  call  you  his  friends  and  brethren  in 
the  eternal  family  of  Gfod,  of  a  "Holy  Ghost"  ready  now  as  ever 
to  inspire  you  with  purity  and  holiness,  and  the  truth  of  a  living 
»oul..  W.  H.  C. 


LICENSE  OR  NO  LICENSE. 

Agreeably  to  public  notice,  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Cin- 
cinnati was  held  at  tlie  College  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening  Snd 
inst.  The  meeting  being  organized,  Samuel  Lewis,  Esq.,  from 
the  Vigilance  Committee,  presented  their  Report,  accompanied 
with  verbal  remarks,  in  substance  as  follows: — 

That  the  ward  committees  have  held  frequent  meetings  for 
consultation,  and  that  there  have  been  eight  general  meetings  of 
the  whole  committee.  Many  propositions  have  been  discussed, 
and  much  time  employed  by  the  committee  in  laboring  to  enforce 
the  laws  against  tnose  who  were  selling  in  violation  of  them. 

From  the  Mayor's  statements  to  the  committee,  it  appears  that 

there  have  been  fined  for  selling  liquor  without  license  fh>m  Dec. 

26th,  to  Feb.  25lh,  in  all  118  persons. 

Total  amount  of  fines  assessed, 

.     Total  of  above  collected  and  paid  into  City 

Treasury, 

Not  collected,  but  in  process. 

Discharged  by  CouncU  and  Jail  Committee, 

Committed  to  Jail, 

Left  the  city, 

Appealed, 

That,  at  the  time  the  committee  entered  on  their  duties,  they 
found  twenty-five  drinking-houses  licensed,  fourteen  of  which 
were  regarded  as  mere  Coffee  Houses  under  the  name  of  Tav- 
ems.-  And  that  on  the  very  night  of  the  December  meeting, 
while  this  Hall  was  crowded  wi&  citizens,  anxious  for  the  sup- 
pression of  all  public  drinking-houses,  five  or  six  licenses  were 
granted  to  such  places,  by  the  CUy  CauneiU 
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The  question  now  to  be  decided  by  the  Cincinnati  public,  is. 
License  or  no  License.  It  is  an  important  one.  Let  ereij 
man  give  us  his  best  thoughts  on  the  matter. 

ist.  The  purpose  of  licensing  a  few  sellers,  is  to  restrain  the 
general  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks.  The  right  to  license  im- 
plies, therefore,  the  right  to  limit  tlie  sale;*  therefore,  to  limit  the 
sale  indefinitely,^r  to  prohibit  it  altogether.  The  licensing,  is 
proof  that  the  sale  is  injurious^  else  why  prevent  any  from  sel- 
ling? Licensing  then  is  self-condemned;  and  consequently,  a 
city  which  licenses  dram-drinking,  publicly  announces  that  it  is 
willing  to  make  profit  from  wronging  its  own  citizens.  What  a 
mockery  and  a  shame!  If  one  says,  **bt)it  the  profit  from  licen- 
eee  goes  to. pay  for  tlie  pauperism  which  the  sale  produces,"  he 
answem  his  own  argument  in  favor  of  license,  by  proving  that 
the  city,  which  licenses,  breeds  the  paupers,  whom  it  afterwards 
supports,  or  pretends  to.     Worse  mockery,  worse  shame!! 

2d.  But  if  the  sale  is  injurious,  why  is  it  worse  to  9ell  a  dram 
than  a  hogsheadi  a  bottle  than  a  barrel?  If  the  renter  of  a  cellar 
may  not  sell  by  the  glass,  without  the  city^s  approval^  why  may 
a  renter  of  a  large  store?  Is  poison  by  wholesale  safer  to  the 
community,  than  poison  by  retail?  The  only  consistent  course, 
is,  either  to  license  wholesale  dealers  as  well  as  retail  dealers,  the 
merchant  on  your  pier  as  well  as  the  vintum  in  your  alley,  or 
have  no  licenses.  For  one,  I  am  ready  to  say,  ei^r  prevent  the 
laige  store-keeper  from  selling,  as  well  as  the  keeper  of  a  doggery, 
under  the  penalty  of  licenses  large  in  proportion  to  profit,  or  have 
no  licenses  and  no  legislation  upon  the  subject;  except  by  ma- 
king every  man  answerable  for  breaches  of  order  which  be  ocea* 
sions,  and  the  supporter  of  every  beggar  family  which  he  educates 
in  crime. 

3d.  Suppose  none  of  these  high  roads  to  ruin  opened  by 
City  permission^  but  opened  only  under  individual  responsibU- 
{fy,  imd  what  would  be  the  consequence?  Necessarily  that  the 
business  would  excite  the  feelings  it  is  naturally  fitted  to  awaken. 
All  minds  would  then  be  turned  to  the  true  means  of  prevention* 
Unless  you  can  make  homes  happy,  and  leaniing  attractive,  and 
eociety  pleasant;  unless  you  can  save  young  men  and  old  men 
from  seeking  low  enjoyments,  from  a  craving  for  faighef  enjoy- 
ments which  is  not  satisfied;  unless  you  can  instmct  human  be- 
ings In  the  knowledge  of  their  true  interests,  raise  self  respect, 
quicken  hope,  surround  them  by  pure  influences,  and  engage 
their  feelings  on  the  side  of  good,  you  cannot  destroj  that  demon 
of  drunkenness,  who  now  laughs  in  his  lurking  holes. 
.  Meanwhile  wti  say,  No  Licenses.  Let  not  Cincinnati  pnblio- 
ly  brand  henelf  with  the  disgrace  of  being  a  pander  fo  vice,  and 
of  profiting  by  what  iriie  knows  is  cursing  oounile^  hettts  and 
homes.    No  Licenses.    And  let  us  is&as  theeonae4Bencer. 

W.  H.  C. 
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THE  PRACTICAL  IMPORTANCE 

OF  THE 

UNITARIAN    CONTROVERSY. 


(Coniinued  from  page  51&) 

t  have  contrasted  the  fundamental  principles  of  "I^rinitarian  and 
Unitarian  Christianity,  and,  without  entering  into  their  peculiar 
tenets,  I  have  shown  that  the  practical  tendency  of  Trinitarianism 
is  to  disunite  the  Church  of  Christ;  to  lead  to  Popery  as  the  on- 
ly known  provision  for  doctrinal  certainty;  and  to  preach  '^anoth- 
er  gospel,"  which,  to  us  at  least,  is  no  gospel  at  all,  and  has  de- 
faced the  grace  and  glory  of  the  original  message.  I  have  now 
to  proceed  to  the  particular  views  in  which  these  principles  res- 
pectively issue  when  applied  to  the  examination  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  to  contrast  the  practical  tendencies  of  the  distinguishing  doc- 
trines of  Unitarian  and  Trinitarian  Christianity.  The  Unitarians 
think  that  Trinitarianism,  with  all  its  dependent  ideas,  is  not  a 
system  which  the  Scriptures  would  of  their  own  accord  naturally 
suggest  to  a  free  mind,  examining  them  without  prejudice  or  fear, 
in  a  spirit  of  confidingness  in  God  and  in  truth;  and  that  its  pe- 
culiar set  of  notions  are  chiefly  arrived  at  by  inferences  drawn 
from  the  Scriptures  in  the  spirit  of  preconceived  theories,  and 
under  the  intimidation  of  priest-taught  fears.  We  recognize 
nothing  but  the  priestly  spirit  in  all  those  systems  whose  cry  is, 
Vol.  VIII— 67. 
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^'unless  you  believe  this,  and  unless  yon  believe  that«  you  cannot 
be  saved;"  and  acknowledging  no  salvation  but  that  of  a  spirit 
morally  one  with  God  and  with  his  Christ,  salvation  from  super- 
stition, and  salvation  from  sin,  and  salvation  from  unconfidiog 
fears;  and  believing  that  all  truth  is  one  and  from  God,  we  con- 
fidently appeal,  in  confirmation  of  our  Scriptural  soundness,  to 
that  great  and  independent  test  of  Truth  which  is  furnished  by 
the  moral  tendencies  of  doctrines.  I  shall  aim  to  show  that  Uui- 
tarianism  has  more  power  both  with  tlie  understanding  and  the 
heart;  that  the  Intellect  with  Trinitarian  ism  has  no  resource  bat 
to  disparage,  and  the  Reason  at  which  I  lately  heard,  doubtless 
not  without  good  reasons,  such  melandioly  scofls,  (for  what  eixk 
be  more  melancholy  than  to  hear  a  man  scoffing  at  Reason,  and 
attempting  to  reason  men  mto  a  contempt  for  Reason?)  that  this 
Reason,  one  ray  of  the  divine  mind,  we  enlist  on  the  side  of  our 
religion  and  of  our  souls; — that  the  spiritual  nature  which  Trin- 
itarianism  insults  and  scorns,  we  contemplate  with  trembling  rev- 
erence as  made  for  holiness  and  for  God; — and  that  the  personal 
holinesa  and  love,  the  Christ-like  spirit  and  the  Christ-like  life 
to  which  Trinitarianism  assigns  a  secondary  place,  this  holy  liv- 
ing and  dying  we  set  forth  as  the  very  salvation  of  the  sons  of 
God,  the  very  way  of  spiritual  safety  trodden  by  the  Forerunner 
and  the  Saviour,  even  Christ  the  righteous. 

I  desire  to  be  understood  to  affirm  nothing  about  the  aetual 
characters  of  those  who  hold  views  which  I  think  unfriendly  \» 
the  soul.  The  tendencies  of  opinions  may  be  counteracted :  bat 
still  wherever  there  is  error,  that  is,  wherever  there  is  any  thing 
not  conformed  to  the  mind  of  God,  there  there  is,  to  the  extent 
of  its  agency,  a  principle  of  evil,  or  at  least  of  misdirection,  at 
the  fountain  of  our  life,  thoogh  there  may  also  be  sweetening  m- 
flnences  which  are  strong  enough  to  neutralize  its  power.  Trin- 
itarianism does  not  prodnce  all  its  natural  fruits,  thoogh  it  prodn- 
ees  some  that  are  sufficiently  deplorable,  because  it  is  kept  in 
check  by  the  better  principles  of  our  nature,  with  which  it  is  now 
in  alliance.  It  is  vain  to  pretend  that  nran^s  befief  hds  no  influ- 
ence upon  his  life  and  upon  his  soul.  The  belief,  of  a  man  i» 
that  which  animates  his  sentiments,  and  peoples  his  imaginationt 
and  provides  objects  for  his  hearl; — and  if  he  bears  no  impress 
of  it  upon  his  character,  it  is  only  because  it  forms  no  real  part 
of  his  spiritual  existence,  it  is  not  written  upon  the  living  tablets 
of  the  mind.  Believing  then  that  our  views  of  Troth,  when  they 
beeome  a  part  of  our  living  thoughts,  woven  into  the  spiritual 
frame  and  the  daily  food  of  the  mind,  do  exerrise  a  controlling 
influence  over  tlie  whole  being,  it  is  oar  ardent  desire  to  discover 
those  views  of  the  gospel  which  put  forth  most  mightily  this 
power  over  the  heart,  and  we  openly  confess,  that  it  is  becaase 
we  believe  it  possesses  an  unrivalled  efficacy  to  save  the  soul,  by 
bringing  It  into  a  holy  and  trustful  onion  with  God  and  Christ, 
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tiiat  we  valae  unspeakably,  and  adhere  to  throagh  all  temptation 
and  scorn,  the  faith  that  is  in  ua.  To  us  it  is  the  light,  as  it  is 
the  gift  of  God,  and  we  will  not  abandon  it,  so  long  as  it  points 
Conscience  to  the  things  that  are  before;  leads  us  up  to  God 
through  the  love  and  imitation* of  his  Christ;  speaks  with  heaven- 
ly serenity  of  grand  and  tranquillizing  truths  in  moments  of  trial: 
and  true  to  our  spiritual  connexions  with  Heaven,  suffers  our 
sins  to  have  no  peace,  and  our  virtues  no  fears. 

I  shall  endeavor,  briefly  but  distinctly,  to  bring  out  the  prom- 
inent points  of  difference  between  Unitarian  and  Trinitarian 
Christianity,  in  their  moral  aspects.  "   > 

And,  first,  Unitarianism  alone  puts  forth  the  great  view  that  the 
moral  and  spiritual  character  of  the  mind  itself  is  its  own  recom- 
pense, its  own  glory,  its  own  heaven;  and  that  this  harmony  with 
God  and  with  his  Christ  is  not  the  means  of  salvation  only,  but 
salvation  itself.  Unitarianism  alone  receives  the  spiritual  view 
of  ^Christ  that  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  within  us;  and  works 
not  for  outward  wages,  but  to  make  the  inward  soul  a  holy  tem- 
ple for  the  spirit  of  God;  that  through  its  purified  affections  Jesus, 
our  best  type  of  Heaven,  may  shed  his  own  peace,  and  that  he 
and  his  Father  may  be  able  to  love  us,  and  come  unto  us,  and 
make  their  abode  with  us.  Now  you  are  aware  that  this  quali- 
fying of  ourselves  for  Heaven  through  heavenly  frames  of  mind, 
is  so  prominent  a  part  of  our  faith,  that  it  is  actually  converted 
into  a  charge  against  us.  I  heard  the  Unitarians  charged  with  a 
want  of  gospel  humility  for  regarding  holy  affections  and  a  Christ^ 
like  life  as  the  substance  of  the  hope  of  Heaven;  and  I  thought 
on  the  words  of  the  Apostle — ''The  kingdom  of  God  is  righteoosi- 
ness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit.' '*  This  is  not  the 
salvation  so  loudly  vaunted  by  Trinitarianism.  It  assigns  anoth- 
er office  to  Christ  than  that  of  leading  men  to  God  through  a 
resemblance  to  himself.  Jesus  stands  to  Trinitarians  not  princi- 
pally as  the  inspirer  of  virtue,  the  quickener  of  holiest  affections, 
the  guide  of  the  heaven  bound  spirit;  but  as  bearing  oh  his  own 
person  the  punishment  due  to  their  sins,  and  as  performing  in  hii 
own  person  the  righteousness  that  is  imputed  to  them,  and  being 
transferred,  by  an  act  of  faith,  makes  good  their  claim  to  Heaven. 
Now  tliese  notions  of  Heaven  regard  it  as  so  mueh  property, 
which  any  person  may  purchase  and  transfer  to  another.  Christ, 
by  an  act  of  self-sacrifice,  becomes  the  purchaser  of  Heaven,  and 
gives  a  right  of  settlement  in  the  blessed  land  to  every  one  who 
consents  to  regard  his  death  as  a  substitution  for  his  own  punish- 
ment, and  his  righteousness  as  a  substitution  for  his  own  virtues. 
There  is  no  flattering  unction  that  eould  be  laid  to  the  soul,  no 
drug  to  stupefy  its  life,  that  could  more  thoroughly  turn  it  away 
from  the  spiritual  purposes  of  Jesds.t    He  lived  that  men  might 

^Rom.  xiT.  17. 
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know  their  own  nature,  and  work  out  iu  glory  for  tliemseWes.— - 
He  liTed  that  he  might  rescue  that  nature  from  low  views  of  its 
duties  and  its  powers,  by  showing  humanity  in  the  image  of  God. 
He  bore  his  cross  that  ,men  might  look  to  Calvary  and  behold  the 
moral  heroism  of  the  meekest  heart  when  it  trusts  in  God;  with 
what  serenity  a  filial  faith  can  pass  through  the  vicissitudes  of 
severest  trial,  and  take  the  cup  from  the  hand  of  a  Father,  though 
he  presents  it  from  out  the  darkest  cloud  of  his  providence*  He 
died,  because  Death  crossed  his  path  of  Duty,  and  not  to  turn  aside 
was  part  of  his  loyalty  to  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  **for  this  cause  was 
I  born,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear 
witness  unto  the  truth;*' — he  died  that  earth  and  heaven  might 
unite  their  influences  on  the  human  soul  treading  an  uninterrupted 
path  to  God,  that  its  light  might  cdme  from  l^yond  the  grave, 
and  its  hope  from  the  peace  of  a  world  that  is  never  troubled; 
and  yet,  alas!  for  the  perversion — men  are  found  to  stand  beneath 
the  cross,  and  so  far  to  mistake  the  spirit  of  the  celestial  sufferer, 
as  to  appropriate,  to  transfer  to  themselves,  by  an  act  of  faith,  its 
moral  character,  and  to  call  themselves  the  redeemed  of  Christ 
Surely  there  is  a  *^practioal  importance"  in  the  Unitarian  contro> 
versy,  if  it  warns  men  against  these  notions  of  substitution,  these 
anspiritual  views  of  Heaven  and  Christ.  The  worst  of  all  delu- 
sions is  that  which  turns  us  away  from  the  inward  holiness,  in-  ' 
ward  qualifications  for  Heaven,  and  holds  out  to  our  too-ready 
grasp  some  foreign,  some  adventitious,  and  intrinsic  hope.  It  is 
right  that  we  should  rely  on  God,  for  his  strength  is  our  strength, 
and  his  mercy  our  supporting  hope;  it  is  right  Uiat  we  should  love 
and  look  unto  Jesus,  for  his  infiuenres  are  our  spiritual  wealth, 
and  his  path  our  bright  and  beaming  way;  but  where  in  Heaven 
or  earth  are  we  to  rest  at  last,  but  in  what  God  and  Christ  do  for 
us,  in  the  formed  character  of  our  own  souls? 

And  now  shall  I  be  told,  that  this  is  claiming  Heaven  on  the 
ground  of  our  own  merits!  And  how  often  shall  we  have  to  re* 
pel  that  false  accusation!  If  by  this  is  meant,  that  we  deem  our 
virtues  to  h^  dcMtrving  of  Heaven,  the  charge  o(  insanity  might 
as  well  be  laid  against  us,  as  that  infinite  presumption;  but  if  it  is 
meant  that,  to  a  holy  spirit,  and  to  a  holy  life,  to  a  supreme  love 
for  the  Right,  the  True,  the  Good,  and  to  these  alone^  God,  with 
a  love  that  is  infinite,  has  attached  something  of  the  blessedness 
of  his  own  nature;  then  we  do  hold  this  as  the  first  and  brightest 
of  Truths,  the  very  substance  of  the  Gospel,  the  sublimest lesson 
of  the  Saviour's  life,  shadowed  by  his  death,  only  to  be  authentic 
cated  and  glorified  by  his  resurrection  and  ascension.  I  know  oL 
nothing  so  deeply  sad  as  to  witness  the  ministers  of  Christ  ap- 
pealing for  support  to  the  lowest  parts  of  human  nature — ^the 
fishers  of  men  casting  out  their  nets,  that  they  may  take  into  the 
^rag  the  most  selfish  passions  and  fears— bribing  over  to  their 
side  the  terrors  and  the  weaknesses,  to  jrhich,  except  through 
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penitence  and  restoration,  Unitarian  Christianity  dare  not  offer 
peace.  Trinitarianism  will  not  deal  so  justly  and  so  strictly  with 
sin.  We  are  speaking  of  its  tendencies;  not  of  the  forms  it 
sometimes,  nay  we  will  say  often,  assumes  in  the  higher  and 
purer  order  of  minds.  It  is  true  to  the  weaknesses  of  men;  but 
false  to  their  strength.  It  seems  to  many  to  save  them  in  their 
low  condition,  not  from  it.  It  will  not  meet  the  soul,  and  tell  it 
that  there  is  no  substitute  for  holiness,  and  that  to  move  guilt  from 
its  punishment  would  be  to  move  God  from  his  throne.  It  takes 
that  guilty  soul,  and  instead  of  dealing  with  it  truly,  cleansing 
from  sin,  and  pouring  in  the  spirit  of  the  life  of  Christ,  leans  it 
against  the  Atoning  Sacrifice,  and  the  Righteousness  that  cometh 
by  imputation,  an  unhallowed  and  unnatural  alliance,  to  make  that 
glorious  virtue  an  easy  retreat  for  guilt,  and  the  holy  Jesus  a 
^'Minister  of  Sin.***  ''They  have  healed  the  hurt  of  my  people 
slightly,  saying,  Peace,  peace,  where  there  is  no  peace. "t 

And  if  we  value  Unitarianism  for  what  we  feel  to  be  the  efHoa- 
cy  of  its  views  in  regard  to  the  offices  of  Christ,  we  value  it  even 
more,  for  its  views  of  God,  and  for  the  connexions  it  gives  us 
with  his  spirit.  Piety  is  the  noblest  distinction,  the  richest-hap- 
piness, the  purest  fountain  of  the  soul;  and  we  love,  without 
measure,  the  faith  that  nurtures  it  most  strongly.  We  feel  our 
affections  to  be  drawn  towards  one  God  and  Father  with  a  single- 
ness and  intensity,  that  we  believe  would  be  impossible,  if  the 
heart  was  to  be  distributed  among  three  objects,  or  distracted  by 
a  confused  conception  of  a  tri-personal  God.  We  boast  an  un- 
divided worship,  ahd  an  undivided  Temple,  where  all  the  soul's 
devotion  centres  upon  one  Father.  His  spirit  was  with  us  when 
we  knew  not  the  power  that  was  exciting  our  irrepressible  joy; 
and  though  He  has  led  us  through  his  ways  of  discipline,  we 
knew  it  was  the  same  hand  that  had  guided  our  eaily  steps;  He 
has  met  our  souls  when  they  were  abroad  through  Nature,  and 
touched  tliem  with  his  breathigg  Spirit;  He  has  puisued  us  into 
our  solitudes,  and,  in  our  more  solemn  moments  of  penitence  and 
suffering;  He  has  made  us  to  see  light  in  darkress,  mercy  in  trial, 
and  to  drink  of  the  deepest  fountains  of  life;  His  compassion  has 
mercifully  cooled  the  burning  shame  of  our  guiltiest  confessions, 
and  saved  us  through  fear  and  weakness  by  heavenly  hope;  His 
peace  has  descended  upon  all  our  aspirs^tions,  and  shielded  their 
feebleness  from  blight  and  death; — and,  throughout  this  varied 
experience,  there  was  but  one  voice  speaking  to  the  heart;  the 
pressure  of  one  hand  on  the  pulses  of  life;  one  God  revealing 
himself  to  the  spirits  of  his  children.  Whatever  is  delightful  in 
the  Universe,  whatever  is  pure  in  earthly  joy,  whatever  is  touch- 
ing in  Jesus,  whatever  is  profoundly  peaceful  in  a  holy  spirit,  are 
to  us  the  splendors  of  one  God,  the  gif\s  of  one  Father;  bonds 
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upon  the  heart,  uniting  it  to  one  spiritual  and  everlaating  Friend. 
We  do  not  profess  that  our  Piety  has  glowed  with  the  intensity 
of  these  mingling  fires,  but  we  feel  that  there  is  a  power  of  mo- 
tive drawing  us  to  the  love  of  one  God,  which  no  other  The- 
ology may  lay  claim  to. 

But  the  "practical  importance"  of  our  views  of  God  consists 
not  merely  in  that  Unity  of  being,  through  which  all  the  devo- 
tion of  the  soul  is  poured  into  one  central  affection;  it  affects  also 
the  unity  of  his  Character,  the  moral  perfections  of  the  source 
of  Piety.  We  reject  that  faith  which  represents  the  moral  gov- 
ernment in  nature  to  impeach  the  Impartiality  of  our  Heavenly 
Father.  We  believe  that  the  same  God  who  sends  his  sun  and 
his  rain  upon  the  evil  and  upon  the  just,  is  willing  to  shed  the 
dew^f  his  blessing  upon  the  hearts  of  all  his  children.  We  re- 
joice" to  overlook  the  vain  and  perishaUe  distinctions  of  time;  to 
believe  that  all  tiie  human  family,  partakers  of  one  spirit,  meet 
in  the  love  of  the  universal  Father;  that  God  in  heaven  is  no 
respecter  of  persons;  and  that  the  humblest  and  most  neglected 
of  his  children  may  rise  into  hallowed  intercourse  with  the  infi- 
nite spirit.  We  protest  with  a  strong  abhorrence  against  the 
dreadful  views  which  are  given  of  God'9  mability  to  forgive, 
of  the  Justice  of  tiie  Father  horribly  satisfied  by  the  substitution 
of  the  innocent  for  the  sins*  of  the  guilty.  We  profess  to  have 
no  hope  either  in  time  or  in  eternity,  but  in  the  unclouded  good- 
ness of  Him  who  sittcth  on  Heaven's  throne  and  reigneth  over 
all.  And  if  these  things  may  be,  and  yet  God  be  good,  it  is  a 
goodness  we  do  not  understand  and  cannot  calculate  upon,  and 
the  pillars  of  our  fai^  are  shaken  in  all  the  reliances  of  futurity. 
We  do  not  enter  now  into  the  scriptural  evidence  for  or  against 
these  doctrines — that  will  be  done  in  other  parts  of  this  course; 
our  present  concern  is  with  the  question,  which  of  these  views  is 
the  most  calculated  to  nourish  piety,  to  kindle  within  us  a  warm, 
unselfish,  and  intelligible  love  of  God.  We  meet  in  the  world 
the  children  of  one  Parent,  with  the  same  souls,  the  same  hopes, 
the  same  capacities  for  joy;  with  tlie  same  God  to  comfort  their 
sorrows  and  to  guard  their  happiness;  breathing  on  them  the  same 
holy  and  inspiring  influences;  leading  them  to  ths  same  Saviour, 
and  beckoning  them  to  the  same  Heaven;  and  our  love  for  God 
and  our  fellowship  with  man  thus  mingle  intimately  in  the  same 
heart  and  shed  through  it  the  serene  and  blissful  light  of  a  full, 
radiant,  and  unclouded  Piety.  The  spiritual  influences  of  Uni- 
tarianism  tlius  lead  to  a  supreme  love  and  veneration  for  God  by 
exhibiting  the  Holiness,  the  Forgivingness,  and.the  all  embracing 
Impartiality  of  the  Divine  Character,  without  a  stain  upon  their 
brightness  and  their  purity. 

We  believe  that  there  is  in  the  spirit  of  these  views  a  peculiar 
power  to  excite  an  interest  in  the  souls  of  our  brethren;  to  give 
an  expansive  spirit  of  humanity;  to  make  us  feel  that  we  are 
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bound  by  the  holiest  of  ties;  united  in  the  purposes  of  one  Fath- 
er; children  of  the  same  God,  and  educating  for  the  same  desti- 
nies. Wherever  we  cast  our  eyes  they  fall  upon  God's  everlast^ 
ing  ones.  In  the  humblest  we  see  the  future  immortal;  and  in 
the  proudest  we  can  see  no  more.  We  believe  that  God  made 
every  living  soul  that  it  might  become  pure,  virtuous  and  blessed; 
we  believe  th^t  his  eye  of  watchful  care  is  never  removed  from 
it;  we  believe  that  He  never  abandons  it,  that  He  accompanies*  it 
in  all  its  wanderings,  and  tliat  He  will  ultimately  lead  it  by  his 
own  awful  yet  merciful  discipline,  in  this  world  or  in  the  next,  in 
safety  to-Himself — and  we  dare  not  to  scorn  the  spirit  which  God 
is  tending  and  which  He  purposes  ultimately  to  save. 

And  with  this  belief  at  our  heaff|i  we  wonder  that  there  is  not 
more  heroism  in  the  cause  of  the  human  soul;  we  wonder  that 
the  noblest  of  all  philanthropy,  that  which  seeks  the  realization  of 
Christian  states  of  character,  is  so  rare  among  men;  that  there  is 
so  little  of  a  strong  and  yearning  love  drawing  us  towards  sinning 
and  suffering  man;  that  souls  are  permitted  to  slumber  and  die 
without  an  awakening  voice;  that  our  hearts  are  not  stirred  with- 
in us  when  we  look  to  the  awful  and  neglected  wastes  of  human 
ignorance  and  sin,  and  reflect  that  through  each  guilty  bosom,  and 
each  polluted  home  there  might  breathe  the  purity  and  the  peace 
of  Christ.  We  despair  of  none.  We  believe  thnt  the  guiltiest 
may  be  turned  from  their  iniquities  and  saved.  We  believe  that 
God  works  by  human  means  and  expects  our  aid.  We  believe 
that  the  fire  of  heaven  is  still  smouldering,  and  that  a  spark  might 
light  it  into  undying  flame;  and  we  are  sure  that  the  end  of  &is 
faith  is  love  unwearied,  which  ought  to  assume  more  earnest  forms 
of  interest  for  our  nature,  and  to  vent  itself  in  purer  eflfbrts  for  its 
highest  good.  Others  may  defend  themselves  by  casting  the 
whole  burden  upon  God;  may  point  in  despair  to  the  hopeless 
condition  of  man's  heart;  wait  for  fire  from  heaven  to  comedown 
and  stir  the  sinner's  soul;  and  having  thus  * 'looked  upon"  the 
moralsufferer  may  pass  by  upon  the  other  side;  but  with  us  there 
is  but  one  duty;  to  give  to  him,  to  pour  the  spirit  of  Jesus  into 
his  wounded  heart,  to  lay  upon  ourselves  his  burdens,  and  to  toil 
for  his  restitution  as  a  brother  immortal.  The  ''practical  impor- 
tance," then,  of  Unitarianism  as  contrasted  with  Trinitarianism 
is  in  this — that  it  tends  to  penetrate  our  hearts  with  a  deeper  spi'' 
rit  of  Christian  love;  to  give  us  hope  and  interest  in  our  nature; 
to  call  out  the  highest  efforts  of  the  spirit  of  humanity;  and  to 
supply  us  with  lofty  motive  for  emulating  the  self-sacrifice  of 
Jesus. 

We  think,  further,  that  in  our  views  of  God,  of  Christ,  and  pf 
human  nature,  we  have  a  peculiar  encouragement  for  the  person- 
al virtues,  a  peculiar  demand  for  individual  holiness.  We  have 
already  alluded  to  the  force  and  dktinctness  with -which  we  teaeb 
that  the  greatest  work  of  Ghrint  is  in  giving  h^ward  power,  strength 
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of  purpose  to  the  soul;  and  that  there  is  no  salvation  except 
ivhere  the  purity*  the  freedom,  and  the  lore  of  Heaven  are  grow- 
ing in  the  hesven-bound  heart;  but  we  also  recognize  peculiar 
*  claims  upon  ua  in  the  conviction  which  we  hold  so  saered  that 
our  righteous  Father  has  created  us  with  a  nature  capable  of 
knowing  and  of  doing  His  Will.     Others  may  cast  the  odium  of 
human  sins  upon  human  inability,  and  thus  at  last  throw  down 
their  burdens  at  the  door  of  their  God;  but  as  for  tia,  we  can  only 
bow  our  heads  in  sorrow  and  ask  the  forgiveness  of  Heaven. — 
We  believe  that  God  has  united  us  by  no  necessity  with  sin;  we 
deny  altogether  the  incapacity  of  man  to  do  the  will  of  God;  we 
feel  that  there  are  energies  within  us  whiph,  if  but  called  out  in* 
to  the  living  strife,  would  outcome  all  the  resistance  of  tempta- 
tion; we  hear  a  deep  voice  issuing  from  the  soul  and  witnessed 
to  by  Christ,  calling  us  to  holiness  and  promising  us  peace; — 
and  with  God*8  seal  thus  s^t  upon  our  nature,  and  God^s  voice 
thus  calling  to  the  kindred  spirit  witliin,  why  are  we  not  found 
farther  upon  the  path  of  Chrbt,  and  brightening  unto  the  perfect 
man? 

For,  alas!  there  is  not  only  energy  and  holy  motive  in  this  lofty 
conviction,  there  are  also  the  elements  of  a  true  and  deep  humili- 
ty. If  the  glory  of  our  souls  is  marred  it  is  our  own  work.  If 
the  spirit  of  God  is  quenched  within  us,  we  have  ourselves  ex- 
tinguished it.  If  we  have  gained  but  litde  advancement  upon 
Heaven's  way,  we  have  wasted  and  misdirected  immortal  pow- 
ers. Elevation  of  purpose,  and  true  humility  of  mind,  the  hu- 
mility that  looks  upwards  lo  Christ  and  God,  and  bows  in  shane, 
are  thus  brought  together  in  the  Unitarian's  faith,  as  they  are  by 
no  other  form  of  Christianity.  I  know  it  is  said,  with  a  strange 
blindness,  tliat  this  doctrine  of  the  incapacity  of  map  to  know  and 
do  the  will  of  God  is  rejected  by  Unitarianism  because  it  rebukes 
our  pride;  but  no — it  suffers  roan  to  be  a  sinner  without  hurting 
his  pride;  it  transfers  the  disgrace  from'  the  individual  to  the  race; 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  humbling  picture  which  repre- 
sents our  sins  not  of  our  inheritance  but  of  our  choice,  the  volun- 
tary agent  of  evil  degrading  a  spirit  made  in  the  image  of  God, 
pouring  the  burning  waters  of  corruption  into  a  frail  tliough  noble 
nature,  until  the  crystal  vessel  is  stained  and  shattered.  **Preaeh 
unto  me  smooth  things,  and  prophesy  deceits*"  is  the  demand  of 
the  less  spiritual  parts  of  man,  and  Trinitarianism  is  ceitainly  the 
Preacher  whose  views  of  sin  fall  soAly  on  enervated  souls. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  alluding,  however  generally,  to 
the  practical  importance  of  our  views  of  the  future  life.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  fitness  of  the  soul  for  Heaven,  its  oneness  with  God 
and  Christ,  will  form  the  measure  of  iu  joy;  and  that  the  thou- 
sand varieties  of  goodness  will  each  be  consigned  to  its  appropriate 
place  in  the  allotments  of  happiness.  We  believe  that  the  glory 
of  Heaven  will  brighten  for  ever  as  the  character  is  perfected 
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und^r  the  influences  of  Heaven,  and  that  to  this  growing  excel- 
lence there  is  nolimit  or  end.  We  believe  that  even  in  the  future 
there  is  discipline  foif  the  soul)  that  even  for  the  guiltiest  there 
may  be  processes  of  redemption;  and  that  the  stained  spirit  may 
be  cleansed  as  by  fire.  We  believe  that  this  view  of  a  strict  and 
gpraduated  retribution  exerts  a  more  quickening,  personal,  realiz- 
ing power  than  that  of  Eternal  torments  which  no  heart  believes, 
which  no  man  trembles  to  conceive;  where  the  iniquity  which  is 
to  be  visited  with  such  an  awful  punishment  becomes  a  shifting 
line  which  every  sinner  moves  beyond  himself;  until  Heaven 
itself  is  profaned,  and  all  its  sacredness  violated  and  encroached 
upon  by  those  who  feel  that  it  would  be  infinite  injustice  to 
plunge  them  into  an  Eternity  so  unutterably  dreadful,  but  who 
have  been  taught  to  believe  that  to  escape  this  Hell  is  to  be  sure 
of  Heaven. 

Now  our  present  objection  to  this  doctrine  of  eternal  punish*- 
ment  is  the  practical  one  that  it  has  no  moral  power.  It  does  not 
Come  close  enough  to  truth  and  justice  to  take  a  hold  of  the  con- 
science, and  so  instead  of  binding  and  constraining,  it  is  inopera- 
tive and  lax.  The  fact  is,  it  is  not  practically  believed.  It  is 
too  monstrous  to  be  realized.  Where,  we  ask,  are  the  fruits  of 
this  appalling  doctrine,  which  is  everywhere  preached?  One 
would  suppose  that  its  dreadfulness  would  keep  the  tempted  spirit 
in  constant  alarm.  I  know  that  it  occasions  misery  to  the  tiipid, 
to  the  sensitive,  to  the  feeble  of  nerve,  that  is,  just  to  those  who 
require  the  purer  and  gentler  influences  of  religion  to  give  them 
trust  in  God;  but  what  sinner  has  it  alarmed?  what  guilty  heart 
has  it  made  curdle  with  terror?  what  seared  conscience  has  been 
scared  from  evil  by  the  shriek  of  woe  coming  up  from  the  depths 
of  the  everlasting  torture?  No;  these  are  not  the  influences  that 
convert  sin.  They  are  not  believed  or  realized,  and  yet  they 
displace  from  the  thoughts  those  definite  views  of  the  future 
which  would  have  power  to  move  and  save  the  soul.  The  right- 
eous allotments  with  which  God  will  award  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  the  future;  the  character  of  the  individual  mind  when  it  first 
appears  for  judgment;  the  value  of  every  moment  of  present  time 
in  assigning  us  our  first  station  in  immortality;  the  exact  right- 
eousness in  which  every  variety  of  character  shall  have  its  gra- 
duated place  on  the  scale  of  recompense;  the  appalling  thought 
df  every  separate  spirit  standing  before  God  just  as  the  last  eflbrt 
of  convulsed  nature  dismissed  it  from  the  body; — the  trifler  in  his 
levity,  the  drunkard  with  his  idiot  look,  the  murderer  with  the 
blood-stains  on  his  soul — and  the  sainted  spirit  passing  on  the 
breath  of  prayer  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  Court  of  God's  pre- 
sence;— these,  the  solemn  distinctions  of  that  awful  world,  are 
all  lost,  because  of  that  common  Hell  into  whose  abyss  unawed 
Conscience  hurls  her  fears,  and  then  forgets  the  infinite  gradua- 
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lions  of  panishment  that  still  remain  to  pour  dread  reeompense  oa 
evil  at  the  award  of  a  retnhutive  God. 

These  are  some  objections  urged  against  these  Tfews  of  the 
praclical  importance  of  Unitarianism  to  which  I  must  now  gire 
brief  and  emphatic  answers. 

1.  It  is  said  that  Unitarianism  generates  no  love  to  Christ:  and 
the  reason  assigned  is,  that  as  we  reject  the  primal  curse  of  origi- 
nal sin,  we  have  not  so  much  to  be  forgiven,  and  consequently  not 
equal  obligation  to  love;  for  to  whom  little  is  forgiven,  the  same 
loveth  little.  Now  in  our  view  forgiveness  is  of  God,  in  whom 
Trinitarians  find  no  forgiveness,  and  Christ  is  the  image  of  our 
Father  in  Heaven,  and  we  love  him  who  leads  us  into  that  pure 
and  blissful  presence,  and  in  whose  face  we  have  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God,  full  of  grace  and  truth.  We 
love  Jesus  for  what  he  is  to  our  souls,  nnd  not  for  the  theological 
fiction,  that  he  took  off  a  disqualification  which  our  God  laid  on. 
We  love  all  holy  and  good  beings  for  the  same  reasons,  that  they 
strengthen  in  our  nature  the  springs  of  goodness  and  unselfish 
love,  and  lift  us  into  fellowship  with  themselves;  and  therefore 
we  love  God  supremely,  and  next  to  God^  him  who  through 
self-devotion  and  perfect  filial  trust  preserved  the  moral  lineaments 
of  Heaven,  of  a  mind  harnM>nized  with  providence,  against  the 
weaknesses  and  through  the  temptations  of  this  humanity,  whose 
tremblings  we  know  so  well,  and  whose  fallings  away  in  our- 
selves from  the  higher  impulses  of  God,  have  taught  us  the  love 
and  veneration  for  him  who  made  it  bear  the  likeness  of  Heaven, 
and,  through  its  trials  and  its  shrinkings,  realized  perfection. — 
The  moral  estimate  that  would  proportion  our  love  to  Christ,  not 
to  his  own  fitness  to  inspire  love,  to  the  heavenly  benevolence 
that  breathed  tlirough  his  own  life  and  death,  but  to  the  selfish 
measure  of  the  outward  benefits  received,  can  be  equalled  in  the 
confusion  and  impuiity  of  its  moral  ideas  only  by  another  moral 
judgment  pronounced  upon  the  same  occasion — that  the  guilt  of 
the  Jews,  when  they  crucified  Jesus,  must  be  estimated  and  mea- 
sured in  proportion  as  Jesus  was  man  or  God.  This  certainly  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  TriniUrian  scheme,  that  guilt  can  be 
contracted  unknowingly;  but  who  will  set  right  this  utter  igno- 
rance of  the  primitive  ideas  of  morality?  What  spectres  of  the 
thirteenth  century  rise  before  us  when  we  listen  to  these  concep- 
tions— of  God  dying  under  the  hands  of  his  creatures;  and  of 
their  guilt,  by  some  process,  (not  moral,  but  metaphysical,)  be- 
coming infinite  because  the  suficrer  was  infinite,  though  they 
knew  it  not,  and  believed  themselves  to  be  crucifying  the  man 
Jesus!  It  is  only  further  proof  that  the  Atonement  and  its  allied 
ideas  tends  to  confuse  in  the  minds  that  receive  it  the  fundamen- 
tal perceptions  of  Right  and  Wrong. 

2.  It  is  said  that  Unitarianism  les^s  to  infidelity:  and  the  proof 
assigned  is  that  those  whom  Trinitarianism  make»  sceptics,  find 
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with  us  ideas  of  Christ  and  Christianity  with  which  they  have 
sympathies.  We  intercept  the  minds  whom  they  have  driven 
from  Belief;  we  present  our  serene  and  perfect  image  of  Duty  and 
of  God  to  minds  wearied  and  perplexed  with  views  of  Religion 
which  are  felt  to  be  too  coarse  for  their  own  nature  and  therefore 
infinitely  unworthy  of  the  spirit  of  God;  but  because  they  leave 
the  Church,  that  Christian  Jerusalem,  and  come  to  sit  atUie  feet 
of  Jesus  in  our  humble  Bethany,  where  at  least  he  is  loved  pure- 
ly and  for  himself; — then  this  is  Infidelity,  and  we  who  stay  the 
wanderer,  and  retain  him  within  the  fold,  are  called  producers  of 
unbelief.  The  spiiit  of  Jesus  said,  '*he  that  is  not  against  us  is 
for  us."  The  spirit  of  Trinitarianism  says,  **he  that  is  not  for  us 
is  against  us.*'  It  was  said  that  the  spirit  of  infidelity  is  the  spirit 
of  this  age.  I  only  ask,  if  this  is  so,  could  there  be  a  moie  prac- 
tical condemnation  of  that  system,  and  of  that  Church,  which 
sways  all  the  religious  influences  of  the  country;  and  whose  re- 
presentations of  Christ  and  of  Christianity,  the  universally  pre- 
vailing ones,  have  produced  the  religious  chararler  of  these  times! 
If  there  is  Infidelity  in  the  land,  it  is  mainly  the  recoil  from  Or- 
thodoxy. 

3.  It  is  said  that  Unitarianism  encourages  the  pride  of  human 
Reason.  Now  I  shall  answer  this  very  briefly,  because  any 
lengthened  exposure  would  necessarily  take  the  form  of  sarcasm. 
Whose  Reason  is  it  that  we  oppose  when  we  reject  Trinitarian- 
ism? Trinitarians  say  that  it  is  the  Reason  of  God.  But  how 
do  they  know  this?  Because  they  are  sure  that  they  know  the 
Mind  of  God  as  it  is  revealed  in  the  Scriptures;  and  they  are  sure 
that  we^xQ  in  error.  Infallibility  again!  So  that  to  oppose  their 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  is  to  set  up  our  own  Reasom 
against  the  Reason  of  God.  Now  I  ask,  in  all  simplicity,  Can 
they  who  say  these  things  have  taken  the  trouble  to  clear  their 
own  ideas?  If  there  is  any  pride  of  Reason,  on  which  side  does 
it  lie?  They  first  identify  their  own  sense  of  the  Scriptures  with 
God's  sense,  and  then  they  charge  other  men  with  the  pride  of 
Reason,  for  not  bowing  down  their  minds  to  God,  having  first 
taken  it  for  granted  that  their  Reason  and  God's  Reason  are  one 
and  the  same.  Look  again  to  the  uncertain  doctrines  which  they 
deduce  from  the  Scriptures  by  processes  of  inference,  sometimes 
technical  and  sometimes  mystical,  and  say,  does  the  world  aflbrd 
a  more  marked  exemplification  of  the  pride  of  human  Reason, 
than  the  absolute  confidence  with  which  these  doubtful  conclusions 
are  received,  and  not  only  that,  but  pressed  upon  men,  as  the 
exact  meaning  of  God,  at  the  peril  of  their  eternal  Salvation? — 
What  do  these  divines  rest  upon  when  they  deduce  from  the 
Scriptures  their  essentials  of  Christianity?  Their  own  reason- 
ings. And  yet  they  will  tell  you,  that  to  difier  from  them,  is  to 
oppose  your  own  Reason  to  the  mind  of  God.  I  ask,  hereafter 
in  this  controversy.  Should  not  this  matter  of  the  pride  of  human 
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reason  be  a  weapon  of  attack  in  our  hands,  an  accusation  against 
Trinitarians,  instead  of  a  charge  which  Unitarians  are  to  answer? 
We  have  too  long,  in  this  and  many  other  matters,  stood  upon  tite 
defensive. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  let  me  say  once  more,  that  though  we 
think  Trinitarian  views  of  man's  connexions  with  God  injurious 
to  Christian  perfection,  inasmuch  as  they  throw  the  minds  which 
receive  them  out  of  harmony  with  the  realities  of  God,  and  must 
therefore  undergo  future  correction  and  re*adjustment,  still  our 
strongest  objections  to  the  Trinitarian  scheme  is  the  fundamental 
one  that  it  is  based  upon  principles  of  exclnsiveness,  upon  the 
indispensable  conditions  of  a  narrow  and  technical  creed,  and  that 
thus  it  is  the  parent  and  fomenter  of  all  those  dissensions  and 
practical  evils  in  religion  which  these  times  witness  and  deplore. 
How  many  has  orthodoxy  persecuted  into  a  hatred  for  the  very 
name  of  religion?     In  how  many  minds  has  it  darkened,  or  mix- 
ed up  with  the  most  incongnious  associations,  tlie  beautiful  image 
of  Christ,  destroying  its  healing  and  persuasive  power?     O!  why 
should  it  be,  except  for  this  Trinitarian  scheme  of  an  Exclusive 
Salvation,  that  Religion  should  be  directing  her  whole  energies  to 
the  support  of  creeds,  instead  of  going  about  doing  good,  and 
with  her  heavenly  spirit  entering  into  conflict  with  the  moral  evils- 
that  afiiict  society,  and  degiade  man,  and  rebel  against  God? — 
Why  is  it,  that  instead  of  this,  we  have  a  distinct  class  of  suffer- 
ings, that  go  under  the  name  of  religious  evils?     Why  is  it  that 
we  are  here  holding  controversy  with  our  fellow  Chnstians,  in- 
stead of  uniting  our  spirit  and  our  strength  to  work  the  works  of 
Christ?     We  wage  not  this  controversy  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
a  sect;  but  we  wage  it,  to  do  what  we  can  to  expose  and  put  down 
universally  the  sectarian  spirit. 
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The  golden  sun  was  shining. 

The  flowerets  bright  and  gay 

O'er  shrubs  and  green  grass  twining, 

*Twas  a  glorious  summer  day. 

The  glad  air,  cool  and  free. 

Made  the  forest  leaves  to  quiver 

As  I  hied  me  down  the  path 

To  the  brink  of  the  darksome  river. 

Right  joyful  then  was  I 

'Mid  these  happy  things  to  bide; 

When  hark!  that  voice,  a  sigh. 
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"Would  to  God  I  had  died." 

Ah!  what  unhappy  one 

Can  wish  this  day  to  die; 

When  earth  *neath  the  bright  sun 

Sends  forth  such  melody? 

Down,  down  in  yonder  valley, 

Under  that  old  maple  tree 

Sits  a  fair  young  boy,  and  weeping, 

'Tis  a  sight  full  sad  to  see. 

Now  tell  me,  gentle  child. 

Tell  me,  what  aileth  thee? 

In  these  lone  woodlands  wild, 

All  things  are  gay  but  thee. 

He  raised  his  blue  eyes  mild 

And  looked  so  piteously, 

Then  said — poor  orphan  child! 

••There's  no  one  cares  for  me. 

*'My  parents  are  in  heaven, 

"They've  left  me  all  alone, 

"My  heart  it  feels  so  lonely 

"For  I  loved  them,  and  they're  gone." 

Now  tell  me,  my  fair  child. 

Sure  none  would  do  thee  ill? 

"No,  they're  all  kind  to  me, 

"But  yet  I'm  lonely  still. 

"I  have  no  friend  to  love, 

"Stranger,  wilt  thou  love  me?" 

My  heart  I  thought  would  break 

To  see  him  weep  so  bitterly. 

I  sat  down  by  his  side. 

Took  his  small  hand  in  mine. 

Look  up  my  boy  to  the  blue  sky, 

See'st  thou  the  bright  sun  shine? 

Look!  through  the  leafy  boughs. 

The  rays  pour  warm  and  bright. 

And  birds  and  blossoms  gay 

Drink  in,  that  gladsome  light. 

Who  made  those  creatures  small? 

Who  watches  o'er  their  joy? 

Will  not  the  God  who  guides  them  all 

Love  the  poor  orphan  boy? 

Thou  art  not  all  alone. 

Thou  hast  a  friend  above, 

A  father  ever  by  thy  side. 

One  whose  blessed  name  is  love. 

"Yes,  of  a  God  in  heaven 

"I've  sometimes  heard  them  tell, 

"Stranger,  I  do  remember  now. 
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"My  father  lorcd  him  well. 

«»To  him  I've  knelt  in  prayer, 

"Beside  my  mother's  knee. 

"But,  say,  with  love  as  deep  as  mine, 

"Will  tliat  great  God  love  me?" 

Ah  yes,  my  child,  far  deeper 

Than  aught  that  thou  can'st  give. 

That  love  for  aye  surrounds  you, 

*Tis  the  life  wherein  you  live. 

Then  on  the  green  turf  kneeling. 

Eyes  raised, — in  accents  wild 

He  murmured,  "Heavenly  father, 

"Am  I  indeed  thy  child? 

"Oh  father!  only  love  me, 

"And  for  thee  my  life  I'll  spend, 

"Yes,  novir  I  know  he  hears  me, 

"Joy!  joy!  I've  found  a  friend." 

When  we  long  for  friends  to  love  us. 

With  a  love  that  passes  measure. 

When  our  heart's  warm  aiTections 

Would  pour  out  their  golden  treasure. 

Earth  has  no  room  to  hold  them. 

We  must  garner  -tiiem  above, 

Then  alone  they're  tnily  living. 

For  the  spirit's  life  is  love.  M. 


THE  JEW  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN. 

A   FRAGMENT. 

"Christian,"  replied  the  Jew,  "cease  your  vain  en- 

fleavors  to  draw  me  from  the  faith  of  my  forefathers.  The  God 
whom  I  adore,  is  one  God — the  great  •/  am;^  yours  is  three 

Gods." — Here  the  Christian  was  proceeding  to  explwn. 

«<Listen  to  me,"  resumed  the  Jew.  "Human  knowledge  reacheth 
not  the  throne  of  the  Most  High^  neither  can  Jehovah  be  known 
but  by  his  attiibutes.  From  his  works,  judge  of  the  Architect. — 
Behold  the  globe  which  we  inhabit.  Here,  wherever  we  turn 
our  eyes,  all  is  full  of  animation — the  Earth,  the  Sea,  the  Air — 
^  teeming  with  sentient  beings  of  various  shapes,  forms  and 
dimensions,  from  the  great  Behemoth  down  to  the  microscopic 
animalcule,  fifty  thousand  of  which  do  not  equal  the  size  of  a  mite. 
Not  a  spot  of  ground — not  a  drop  of  water — not  a  leaf  of  tlie 
forest,  but  what  is  swarming  with  millions  of  inhabitants,  invisi- 
ble to  the  unassisted  eye;  yet  each  formed  with  a  mouth,  stomach. 
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eyes  and  other  organs  for  the  performance  of  animal  functions — 
all  enjoying  existence — all  pursuing  the  various  ends  for  wiiieh 
they  were  created. 

If,  from  the  manifestations  of  the  infinite  wisdom  and  intelli- 
gence displayed  in  the  globe  which  we  inhabit,  we  raise  our  view 
to  those  which  are  no  doubt  inhabited  by  other  intelligent  beings, 
we  are  overwhelmed,  bewildered  and  utterly  confounded  by  the 
▼astness  of  the  design. 

The  nearest  world  to  our  earth  is  the  Moon.  Viewed  through 
a  good  telescope,  a  scenery  nearly  similar  to  ours  presents  itself. 
But  the  most  conspicuous  object  for  its  brilliancy  and  grandeur, 
that  more  particularly  attracts  our  notice,  is  the  Sun — a  body 
whose  immense  capacity  could  contain  a  million  of  worlA^  as 
large  as  ours.  Around  this  luminary,  the  centre  of  our  planetary 
system,  revolve  a  hundred  worlds,  (including  the  Satellites  and 
Comets,)  many  of  them  greatly  surpassing  ours  in  magnitude — 
Behold  that  bright  speck,  scarcely  visible  in  the  heavens.  (Jupi* 
ter.)  What  is  it?  A  majestic  world,  fourteen  hundred  times 
larger  than  ours,  capable  of  containing,  on  its  broad  surface,  all 
the  multitudinous  host  of  human  beings  that  have  existed  on  our 
Earth  since  the  Creation  of  man,  and  a  hundred  fold  more  super- 
added! See  Venus,  the  morning  and  evening  Star,  nearly  as 
large  as  our  earth,  whirling  round  the  Sun  at  the  rate  of  seventy- 
six  thousand  miles  an  hour;  and  that  other  world  still  nearer  the 
Sun,  (Mercury,)  flying  through  space  with  the  awful  velocity  of 
eighteen  hundred  miles  in  a  minute! 

Such  is  part  of  our  planetary  system.  And  what  is  this  sys- 
tem, this  sun  of  ours  with  his  hundred  circumvolving  orbs,  when 
compared  to  that  portion — perhaps  only  but  a  small  portion — of 
Jehovah's  works,  which  comes  within  the  reach  of  human  vision? 
A  mere  atom  in  the  visible'  universe — a  particle  of  creatioA  do 
diminutive,  that  its  total  annihilation  would  scarcely  be  discernible 
to  a  spectator,  whose  visual  range  could  grasp  the  hitherto  dis^ 
covered  productions  of  the  Eternal  Mind. 

Yonder  smali  scintillation,  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  firma- 
ment, (the  Star  Lyra)  what  is  it?  A  Sun,  fifty-four  thousand 
times  larger  than  our8.*^-And  at  what  an  immense  distance,  toof 
At  such  a  distance,  that  a  cannon  ball  projected  from  the  earth, 
and  flying  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  miles  an  hour,  would  not 
reach  the  nearest  fixed  star  in  four  millions  of  years! 

Of  such  suns,  at  immeasurable  distances  from  us  and  from  ^icfh 
other,  and  of  various  magnitudes,  upward  of  eighty  millions  h&ve 
already  been  discovered  by  the  indefatigable  perseverance  of  X^^ 
tronomers.  And  what  can  these  suns  be? — Gems  to  gaze  upon? 
No.  God  createth  nothing  in  vain.  They  must  then  be  the  res- 
pective centres  of  millions  and  myriads  of  millions  of  revolving 

^According  to  Sir  William  IlerschelPt  computation. 
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worlds-^worldfl  inhabited  like  ours  with  sensilive  and  inteUeetual 
natures,  of  various  orders  and  gradations — worlds  to  which,  per- 
haps— after  the  termination  of  this  our  first  stage  of  being,  this 
dawn  of  our  existence— rour  disembodied  spirits  shall  be  wafted 
— and  these,  undergoing  new  trials,  and  rising  to  still  higher  and 
higher  scenes,  as  our  intellectual  and  moral  powers  continue  to 
advance  nearer  and  nearer  to  perfection — we  shall,  at  last^  be  en- 
abled to  contemplate  the  immediate  presence  of  the  Deity,  and  ta 

repose  in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  never-ending  beatitude! 

**Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works" — (breathed forth  the  pious 
Jew,  in  adoration,) — **  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works.  Lord 
God  Almighty]  Who  can,  by  searching,  find  out  €rod?  Who 
can  £nd  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection?" 

"And  now.  Christian,"  resumed  the  Jew,  "is  it  possible  for 
me  to  believe  that  the  Eternal  Mind,  who  willed  into  existence 
so  many  myriads  of  worlds,  should  vouchsafe  to  sacrifice  a 
portion  of  his  own  God- head  for  the  salvation  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  diminutive  mansion  of  ours,  which,  compared  to 
the  universal  creation,  is  no  bigger  than  a  grain  of  sand  on  the 
.  sea-shore?" 

To  which  the  Christian  replied.  "Descendant  of  Abraham, 
of  Isaac  and  Jacob,  I  say  not  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  very 
God.  No  truly  enlightened  and  unprejudiced  Christian  will  make 
such  an  assertion.  Even  Jesus  himself  never  did — But  I  do  say, 
that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah — the  Messenger  of  glad  tidings— the 
Revealer  of  those  moral  laws  which  God  enacted  when  he  crea- 
ted man,  and  which  man  had  so  miserably  disgraced — and  that 
he,  and  he  alone  who  obeys  these  laws,  as  enacted  by  the  Crea- 
tor and  revealed  by  Jesus — be  he  outwardly  a  Jew  or  a  Gentile, 
a  Mahommedan  or  a  Heathen — is  worthy  to  be  called  a  follower 
of  phrist— a  Christian." 


"THE  GOD  OF  CHRISTIANS." 

"The  God  of  Christians,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  the 
Eloihim,  the  Jehovah" — Bishop  Chasers  Address  to  the  Jllinais 
JSfiscopal  Convention,  June,  1839. 

,^We  had  hoped  that  Unitarians  had  lived-down  the  stale  slan- 
der that  they  do  not  worship  "the  God  of  Christians,"  It  had 
seemed  to  us  that  a  better  spirit  had  sprung  up  in  the  hearts  of 
our  religious  brethren,  (alas!  might  we  not  say  enemies?)  who 
difier  from  us  in  opinion,  as  to  the  nature  of  God.  We  had  flat- 
tered ourselves  that  the  world  began  to  think  us  Christians,  and 
good  practical  Christians  besides.     At  the  east,  the  loud-mouthed 
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anathemas  of  the  '^Evangelical'*  had  been  hushed,  perhaps  as 
much  by  reason  of  our  growing  strength,  as  of  any  increase  of 
their  charity->-and  we  supposed  that  we  might  now,  without  arro- 
gance, humbly  claim  for  our. denomination  the  Christian  namA 
But  it  seems  that  a  little  of  the  old  leaven  of  uncharitableneas' 
still  survives,  and  that  the  dignitaries  of  the  Anglo-American 
Church  are  among  those  who  either  ignorantly  or  maliciously 
vilify  us. 

The  Right  Reverend  Prelate  who  presides  with  so  much  ability 
over  the  destinies  of  the  infant  diocese  of  Illinois,  in  a Jate  ad- 
dress to  the  Convention  of  that  State,  took  occasion  to  refer  to 
the  Theological  School  lately  founded  by  him  at  a  place  called 
**Robiu's  Nest,'*  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he  stated  the 
purposes  for  which  the  Institution  had  been  founded.  One  of 
those  purposes  appears  to  have  been  to  educate  '^persons  of  all 
liberal  professions  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  provided  they  be  wil- 
ling to  be  taught  the  religion  of  the  God  of  Christians,  Father, 
Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  the  Elohim,  the  Jehovah.'*  This  is  sure- 
ly a  most  catholic  system  of  exclusion — the  unhappy  Unitarian 
youth  of  Illinois  cannot  it  seems  derive  any  benefit  from  this 
-most  potential  "Jubilee  College'*  (PhcBbusI  what  a  name!)  be- 
cause forsooth  they  are  not  willing  to  be  taught  the  religion  of 
"the  God  of  Christians,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost."  Poor 
benighted  outcasts!  they  are  not  worthy  to  set  their  unhallowed 
feet  upon  the  consecrated  grounds,  "the  large  domain,"  belong- 
ing to  the  embryo  College.  We  earnesdy  hope  that  Cambridge* 
will  not  feel  bound  to  retaliate,  and  exclude  from  her  classic  halls 
those  who  do  not  worship  the  God  of  Christian?,  "one  God, 
even  the  Father."  We  should  deplore  such  a  measure  exceed- 
ingly, and  we  call  upon  the  trustees  of  that  venerable  Institution, 
to  keep  cool  on  the  occasion. 

The  ground  assumed  by  the  Bishop  of  IDinois  does  not  evince 
any  great  advance  of  religious  liberality.  It  strikes  us  that  those 
who  so  of^n  implore  the  Almighty  to  deliver  them  "from  envy, 
hatred,  and  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness,*'  might  be  expected, 
at  least  in  their  public  acts,  to  give  evidence  that  the  solemn 
prayer  so  often  put  up  to  heaven,'  is  not  mere  lip-service. 

We  do  not  wish  to  magnify  the  matter  in  hand — it  is  perhaps  a 
very  small  matter.  "Jubilee  College"  is  certainly  nothing  re- 
markable in  itself — still  less  is  it  of  consequence  to  Unitarians^ 
It  is  die  principle  to  which  we  object,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  system  of  exclusion  and  proscription  may  be  carried  out  in 
all  its  forms  by  the  Episcopal  Establishment  in  Illinois. 

*  Cambridge  University  is  not  a  Unitarisn  Institotioii,  nor  a  Trinitarian  one 
either,  though  efibrta  have  been  frequent,  to  make  her  ao.  Stiidenta  attend  at 
whatever  Church  of  any  denominatioh  they  ohoote.  May  Sectarianism  never 
curae  her. 

Vol.  VIII— 69. 
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We  respect  the  Episcopal  Church  for  many  things.  We  honor 
the  ohristian  -spirit  manifested  by  their  system  of  free  Baptism* 
We  respect  their  toleration  of  open  communion-^their  calm  and 
\emperate  method  of  teaching  their  -doctrine — their  opposition  to 
wild  and  fanatical  religious  excitement — the  courteous  deportment 
and  learning  of  their  clergy.  But  while  we  cheerfnlly  bear  wit- 
ness of  their  many  virtues,  we  cannot  overlook  the  several  points 
in  their  system  which  appear  to  us  objectionable.  We  dislike 
that  airogantf  self-sufficient  spirit  which  boldly  asserts  that  the 
Episcopal  Chgrch  is  the  only  true  and  Apostolic  Church.  This 
savors  of  the  old  Romish  claim  to  infaliibilhy,  and  it  does  not 
appear  altogether  modest  in  feeble  men  to  make  such  loAy  pre- 
tensions. We  dislike  their  aristocratic  and  arbitrary  system  of 
church  government,  and  their  exclusiveness  in  the  pulpit  So 
much  we  may  notice  upon  the  surface  of  things.  Their  doc- 
trines we  cannot  now  discuss — ^but  we  will  observe  in  passing 
that  a  Liturgy  which  styles  •♦the  God  of  Christians'*  ♦•Trinity,*' 
a  name  purely  of  human  invention,  and  repudiated  both  by  Cal- 
▼in  and  Luther,  embodies  at  least  one  absurdity. 

But  let  us  ask,  who  is  *Hhe  Godcf  Christiana^**  U  He  *<the 
God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob?"  If  so,  he  is  one 
God.  Is  He  '*the  onb  only  living  and  true  God?"  Then  is  he 
one  God.  Is  Ho  'Uhe  Qod  and  Father  of  Jesus  Christr'  We 
worship  the  same  Godw  Is  He,  as  the  Bishop  asserts,  •'the  Eloi- 
him,  the  Jehovah?"  If  so,  he  is,  (we  had  almost  said)  ptadiar- 
ly  one  God.  For  it  is  in  the  Hght  presented  by  these  terms  that 
we  recognise  and  reverence  the  Almighty.  Unto  us  "the  Lord 
oar  God  is  oxx  Lord'' — the  Eloihiro,  the  Jehovah — the  same  who 
was  taught  by  the  Prophets  and  revealed  by  the  Saviour^the 
same  whom  the  Jews  of  old  worshipped,  and  who  is  still  woi^ 
shipped  by  the  wandering  remnant  of  God's  chosen  people.  If 
the  ancient  Hebrews  woishipped  a  ••Tri-une"  God,  (O!  most 
vnscriptural  and  senseless  woTtl!)  is  it  not  rational  to  suppose 
that  their  descendants  in  a  direct  line,  and  who  retail  the  forms 
of  worship  and  religious  belief  of  their  fore-fiithera  in  the  most 
minute  particulars,  would  have  preserved  at  least  some  tradiiioji 
of  a  circumstance  so  all-essentisd?  Yet  does  there  not  exist  even 
a  tradition  of  any  such  fact,  and  the  Jews  of  the  present  day 
worship  the  same  Deity,  whom  Jesus  and  the  PropheU  adored, 
even  the  Eloihim,  the  Jehovah.  If  there  be  truth  in  the  Bible, 
such  is  the  God  of  Christians.  The  Scriptures  do  not  once  do- 
dare  that  he  is  ••Father.  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost" — that  he  is 
••Trinity"  or  "trinity  in  unity,"  or  ••unity  in  trinity"— and  surely 
we  are  not  authorised  to  invest  our  Creator  with  attributes  not 
taught  in  Scripture.  Away  with  the  doctrine  which  shall  assert 
that  the  God  of  Christians  is  other  than  the  €rod  revealed  in  the 
Gospel.  Admitting  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  may  be  true, 
•till,  if  we  reject  it,  and  worship  the  God  revealed  in  the  Scrip- 
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lure  according  to  our  honest  understanding,  we  do  emphatically 
worship  '*the  God  of  Christians/'  We  worship  the  mighty 
Being  who  created  all  things  by  the  power  of  his  Will,  we  wor* 
ship  the  good  and  mercifnl  Parent  who  loves  and  saves  us — ^and 
of  a  truth  he  is  the  **God  of  Christians''  whether  he  be  ^^Father* 
Son  and  Holy  Ghost"  or  the  onb  Jehovah. 

It  surprises  us  that  Unitarians  can  bear  so  patiently  the  re- 
proaches which  ignorance  and  fanaticism  so  constantly  heap  up- 
on  them.  It  is  not  ibr  lack  of  weapons  that  they  strike  not  the 
avenging  blow.  How  readily  could  the  tide  of  invective  be  re- 
turned? Suppose  for  example,  that  we  should  assert  that  Trinita- 
rians do  not  worship  the  "God  of  Christians" — that  they  worship 
Gods  of  their  own  invention,  that  they  are  Heathens,  Pantheists, 
Platonists — that  they  follow  the  dictation  of  a  Council  of  the 
Romish  Church,  in  their  views  of  the  Deity — that  they  worship 
"the  unknown  God,"  so  shrouded  in  mystery,  so  confusedly  ^ 
made  up,  that  they  cannot  define  him,  nor  prove  his  existence. — 
All  this,  and  much  more  we  might  3ay,  but  we  should  be  unwor- 
thy followers  of  him  "in  whom  was  found  no  guile,"  who, 
"when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again,"  if  we  should  give  ut- 
terance to  sentiments  so' unworthy  and  unchristian. 

Why  will  Christians  so  far  forget  the  precepts  of  their  master? 
Why  will  the  Ministers  of  the  Cross,  who  have  the  means  of 
learning  the  truths  resort  to  slander  in  the  hope  of  dissuading  men 
from  investigating  or  even  listening  to  our  tenets?  Strange  to 
say,  the  very  denominations  who  now  assail  us,  are  those  who 
have  heretofore  been  branded  as  heretics  and  schismatics.  "Af- 
ter the  manner  which  men  call  heresy,  worship  I  the  God  of  my 
Fathers,"  said  St.  Paul.  Ever  thus  do  we  worship— and  thus 
have  those  who  now  revile  us,  worshipped.  Every  innovation 
upon  the  system  of  belief  which  grew  up  and  was  forced  upon 
the  world  dnrmg  the  dark  ages,  has  been  met  with  the  cry  of 

'  **here8y,  heresy."  Those  who  took  the  first  step,  were  denoun- 
ced and  anathematized  by  those  who  held  fast  the  ancient  system 
— while  those  who  made  farther  advances  in  religious  truth,  were 
assailed  and  hunted  down,  not  so  much  by  the  ancient  Church, 
as  by  those  who  had  «eceded  from  her.  The  early  Reformers, 
with  few  exceptions,  seem  to  Irare  supposed  that  the  little  light 
which  dawned  upon  their  minds  after  the  lapse  of  benighted  ages, 
was  in  truth  the  great  light  "shining  unto  the  perfect  day." — 
While  they  combatted  the  claim  to  infallibility,  set  up  by  the 
Romish  Church,  they  were  pietending  to  the  same  fallacy  them- 
selves. Thus  the  Reformer,  John  C^vin,  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
Evangelical  seal  and  power,  caused  the  death  of  the  Unitarian 
Reformer,  Michael  Servetus.     Thus  in  modem, time^  the  bitter- 

*e8t  persecutors  of  Unitarians,  are  the  very  Protestants  who  at  a 
former  day  were  visited  by  the  terrible  anathemas  of  the  Ohurcb 
of  Roma. 
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We  would  not  have  it  supposed  that!  we  in  any  way  wish  to 
silence  our  opponents  in  condemning  our  actual  doctrines.  We 
are  more  than  willing  that  those  doctrines  should  be  assailed  with 
all  the  force  of  argument  which  can  be  brought  against  them— 
for,  honestly  and  fervently  believing  them  to  be  true,  we  court 
investigation,  knowing  that  the  truth  will  bear  the  light,  and  g»ia 
strength  by  discussion.  God  forbid  that  we  should  wish  to  stifle 
honest  opposition.  If  we  err,  we  wish  to  have  it  proved,  and 
we  will  readily  acknowledge  our  errors.  But  what  we  object  to 
and  solemnly  protest  against,  in  the  name  of  *Hhe  God  of  Chris- 
tians,** is  the  system  of  misrepresentation  and  fraud  resorted  to 
by  our  adversaries.  While  we  pity,  we  must  also  condemn  the 
paltry  artifices  devised  to  injure  us.  The  age  in  which  we  live, 
affords  no  apology  for  such  conduct — ignorance  cannot  be  plead- 
ed in  extenuation  of  it.  Wherever  the  art  of  pruiting  is  known, 
'  books  can  be  obtained,  setting  forth  the  nature  of  our  belief. — 
Some  of  the  advocates  of  our  faith,  (thanks  be  to  God!)  are  not 
unknown  to  fame  in  any  part  of  the  civilized  world,  and  their 
writings  are  accessible  to  all  who  will  take  the  trouble  U>  ask  for 
them.  We  honestly  believe  that  the  men  who  condemn  us  un- 
heard, or  who  af^er  hearing,  deliberately,  misrepresent  us,  will  be 
held  accountable  hereafter  for  such  sins,  whether  of  omission  or 
commission.  Much  may  be  forgiven  the  mere  worldly  contro- 
▼ersialist;  but  he  who  wilfully  deceives  his  brethren  in  that  great 
oontroversy  which  concerns  the  souls  of  men — he  who  would 
<^eat  his  fellow  creatures  of  the  very  bread  of  life,  for  the  sake 
of  a  paltry  argument,  will  not  be  held  guiltless  by  a  righteous 
God.  Yet  it  can  be  proved  that  Ghristians^aye,  Protestant 
Christians — are  in  the  constant  habit  of  bearing  false  witness 
against  us.  Do  those  remember  the  terms  in  which  the  Scrip- 
ture speaks  of  ««false  accusers?'*  Do  they  remember  that  he 
only  shall  abide  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lorid  who  ''speaketh  the 
troth  in  his  heart?** — "who  back-biteth  not  with  his  tongue,  nor 
doeth  evil  to  his  neighbor,  nor  taketh  up  a  reproach  against  bis 
neighbor?"  If  these  truths  be  not  forgotten,  or  unheeded,  how 
shall  we  explain  the  unceasing  vituperation  of  out  most  Chris- 
tian brethren?  Can  they  prove  that  we  are  Infidels,  "and  worse 
than  Infidels'*  as  they  are  pleased  to  assert?  Can  they  prove 
that  we  deny  "the  Lord  that  bought  us?"  as  they  cantingly  asse- 
verate? Can  they  prove  these  things  more  clearly  than  we  could 
prove  that  they  are  pagans,  pantheists  and  platonists  in  disguise? 
that  they  "deny"  then:  Redeemer  before  men  in  word  and  deed! 
On  the  contrary,  is  not  the  whole  current  of  Unitarian  practice 
inclined  toward  the  strongest  faith?  Do  not  the  writings  of 
Lardner,  Priestley,  Channing,  and  others,,  present  the  atrongest 
bulwark  of  the  Christian  faith!  Have  not  these  and  other  emi-* 
nent  Unitarians  done  as  much  for  the  defence  of  Christian  truth, 
as  any  equal  number  of  Trinitarians?     It  cannot  be  denied — and 
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yet  these  very  men  are  gravely  charged  with  being  "Infidels," 
who  do  not  worship  "the  God  of  Christians.*' 

So  long  as  our  doctrines  are^  learnt  from  our  enemies,  ^and  the 
enemies  of  truth,  we  may  expect  to  be  misunderstood.  Let  the 
impartial  and  unprejudiced  drink  of  the  waters  of  truth  at  the 
fountain  head,  and  not  descend  to  the  polluted  current  after  its 
channels  have  become  choaked  with  the  filth  and  garbage  gather- 
ed in  its  course.  Come  to  us^  and  we  trust  that  you  may  find 
the  living  waters  swelling  up  into  everlasting  life.  Make  notour 
enemies  our  judges!  Swayed  by  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  malice, 
they  can  neither  understand  our  views,  nor  appreciate  our  mo- 
tives.    We  ask  your  justice-^your  favor  we  do  not  claim. 

Chicago.  J.  N.  B. 


SONNETS,  &C.  FOR  THE  WESTERN  MESSENGER. 

BY  JONES  VERY. 

THE  ABSENT. 

Thou  art  not  yet  at  home  in  thine  own  house, 

But  to  one  room  I  see  thee  now  confined; 
Having  one  hole,  like  rat  or  skulking  mouse, 

And  as  a  mole  to  all  the  others  blind; 
Does  the  great  Day  find  preference  when  he  shines 

In  at  each  window  lighting  every  room? 
No  selfish  wish  the  moon's  bright  glance  confines, 

And  each  in  turn  the  stars*  faint  rays  illume; 
Within  thy  sleeping  room  thou  dost  abide. 

And  thou  the  social  parlor  dost  prefer; 
Another  thou  wilt  in  the  cupboard  hide, 

And  this  or  that's  the  room  for  him  or  her; 
But  the  same  sun,  and  moon  with  silver  face 
Look  in  on  all,  and  lighten  every  place. 


THE  PILGRIM. 

'Twas  in  the  winter,  at  the  close  of  day. 

The  snow  fell  deep  upon  the  traveler's  path; 
I  saw  one  journeying  on,  infirm  and  gtey, 

Yet  seemed  he  not  to  heed  the  tempest's  wrath; 
And  ofl  a  citizen  would  ask  him  in. 

And  set  hinti  down  beside  him  at  his  board; 
Yet  soon  his  weary  march  would  he  begin, 

As  if  he  felt  not  by  the  food  restored; 
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I  wondering,  asked  him,  why  he  tarried  not, 
To  taste  the  cheer  they  had  so  freefy  given; 

jlnd  why  the  sheltering  house  he  had  forgot? 
He  nothing  said,  but  pointed  up  to  Heaven; 

And  then  I  knew  the  food  they  gaVe  away, 

And  home  they  offered  were  bat  for  a  day. 

A  WORD, 

The  silent  history  of  a  word, 

Borne  on  Time's  stream  along. 
Has  never  yet  been  sung  or  heard. 

It  asks  the  voice  of  song. 

'Twas  born  from  out  the  soul's  calm  deep, 

Smit  by  the  chastening  rod; 
As  Eve,  flesh-formed  from  Adam's  sleep. 

Touched  by  the  hand  of  God. 

It  wandered  o'er  the  unyielding  earth. 

By  war  and  famine  worn, 
A  stranger  seen,  of  unknown  birth; 

Though  night,  a  child  of  mom. 

'Twas  welcomed  in  the  lowly' cot, 

'Twas  heard  in  kingly  hall; 
And  men  their  arms  and  strife  forgot, 

in  listening  to  its  call. 

It  told  of  peace  that  would  not  fail. 

Of  love  that  could  not  die; 
'Twas  felt  beneath  the  warrior's  mail. 

It  dried  the  mourner's  eye. 

I  looked  along  the  path  it  took. 

As  told  by  legends  old 
Repeated  oft  from  book  to  book; 

It  shone  as  shining  gold. 

A  furrow  through  earth's  barren  field. 
Ploughed  deep,  and  sown  with  care; 

But  none  to  notice  what  it  yields, 
Or  in  its  harvest  share. 

The  words  of  God  -are  affirmations  of  life  and  immortality, 
thus  and  thus  only  mad^  known.  Let  him  that  hath  an  ear, 
hear.  They  tell  of  conditions  of  existence  made  permanent  by 
long  conflict,  and  thus  outshining  upon  men;  in  words,  whose 
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height  and  depth  have  never  been  measured.  He  who  **love8f*^ 
is  of  God.  Loves  what?  not  this  or  that;-^tili  that  mighty 
word  continues  sounding  in  our  ears  until  all  things  have  fled 
away  from  before  it;  and  this  remains  but  as  the  condition  of 
being,  which  says,  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  **.^«A:," 
and  it  shall  be  '*git;6n".  you.  What?  Ask  not  this  or  that. — 
Ask  always  J  ask  everything,  this  word  is  of  the  spirit;  it  quick- 
ens until  all  vain  petitions  have  ceased  from  your  lips,  and  thai 
which  it  is  Itself  abides  with  you,  as  the  true  state  of  your  soul. 
"«S/anc/,"  not  here  or  there;  for  these  are  but  temporal,  but  be 
such  as  I  whose  position  in  life  is  expressed  by  that  one  word, 
and  that  alone.  He  that  reads,  may  he  love,  may  he  ask,  may 
*he  stand;  until  these  great  watch-words  uttered  of  old,  become 
the  daily  expressions  of  bis  being;  then  will  I  call  him  one  with 
us,  the  brotherhood  without  number,  the  friends  who  have  come 
together,  and  of  whom  Jesus  is  the  midst. 


THE  FOX  AND  THE  BIRD. 

The  bird  that  has  no  nest. 

The  Fox  that  has  no  hole; 
He*s  wiser  than  the  rest» 

Her  eggs  are  never  stole. 

She  builds  where  none, can  see, 

He  hides  where  none  can  find; 
The  bird  can  rest  wherever  she  be, 

He  freely  moves  as  wind. 

Thou  hast  not  found  her  little  young. 
E'en  though  thou'st  sought  them  long; 

Though  from  thine  earliest  day  they've  sung. 
Thou  hast  not  heard  their  song. 

Thou  hast  not  found  that  Fox's  brood. 

That  nestle  under  ground; 
Though  through  all  time  his  burro w^s  stodd. 

His  whelps  thou'st  never  fdnnd. 


•  THE  WORD. 

The  Word  where  is  it?  hath  it  voice. 
That  I  may  hear  it  and  be  free; 

Hath  it  a  form,  that  I  may  know; 
A  touch,  that  I  may  feel;  and  see? 
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Where  does  it  dwell?  above,  below? 

Or  is  it  where  e^en  now  I  tread? 
I  would  be  near  it  when  it  calls. 

And  bids  awake  the  slumbering  dead. 

'Tis  near  me;  yet  I  hear  it  not — 

-—That  voice  that  cometh  down  from  heaven — 
And  hide  myself  in  shrinking  fear« 

When  wide  above  the  ear&  is  riven. 

Oh  strengthen  in  me  faith  to,  rise. 
And  go  whcre>r  it  leads  the  way; 

That  I  may  live  with  it  as  one* 
And  all  that  it  commands  obey. 


FAITH  AND   LIGHT. 

The  comings  on  of  Faith, 

The  goings  out  of  Light; 
Are  as  the  brightening  of  the  mom, 

And  dying  of  the  night. 

Man  tells  not  of  the  hour. 

By  Him  alone  'tis  told; 
Who  day  and  night  with  certain  "bounds, 

Marked  out  for  tim  of  old! 

The  singing  of  the  bird. 

And  sinking  of  her  strain; 
The  roar  of  ocean's  storm-iashed  waves. 

And  lull;  the  date  retain. 

The  fading  of  the  leaf. 

And  blending  of  each  hue; 
The  hour  still  hold  in  troth, 

When  change  the  old  and  new. 

There's  nought  in  nature's  hymn. 

Of  earth,  or  sea,  or  sky; 
But  tells,  forever  tells,  the  time. 

When  birth  to  death  is  nigh. 
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From  the  Practical  Christian. 
FRATERNAL   COMMUNITY. 

EXPOSITION. 

In  their  humble  attempt  to  establish  a  new  and  belter  social 
state,  the  members  of  the  Fraternal  Communion  anxiously  desire 
that  their  friends,  and  the  whole  candid  public  should  clearly  un- 
derstand their  views,  feelings  and  purposes.  Without  courting 
notoriety,  or  practising  concealment,  they  would  commend  them- 
selves frankly  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God. — 
They  are  endeavoring  to  place  themselves  in  a  true  social  posi- 
tion, in  which,  with  the  least  hindrance  and  the  greatest  effect, 
they  may  perform  all  their  relative  duties.  After  long  and  patient 
inquiry,  discussion  and  deliberation,  they  have  agreed  on  the  plan 
of  association  and  co-operation  set  forth  in  their  Constitution. — 
They  make  no  pretensions  to  infallibility,  and  hold  themselves  at 
liberty  to  receive  any  new  light,  or  to  adopt  any  improvement, 
which  experience,  observation,  or  future  better  information  may 
commend  to  their  judgment.  But  as  at  present  enlightened  and 
directed,  this  is  the  lyethod  whereby  they  have  resolved  to  pro- 
mote the  glory  of  God,  and  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Their  re- 
liance is  placed,  not  on  the  wisdom  or  the  might  of  man,  but  on 
the  unerring  guidance  and  guardianship  of  that  Infinite  Father, 
who  never  forsakes  his  dutiful  children,  noi  ceases  to  do  good 
even  to  the  unthankful  and  evil. 

They  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  things,  to  pre- 
sume that  their  enterprise  however  favored  of  God,  will  escape 
the  trials  which  have  beset  every  righteous  attempt  to  reform  and 
redeem  man,  since  the  foundation  of  the  world.  Human  nature 
has  been  committing  suicide  from  the  day  of  its  first  transgres- 
sion till  the  present  time.  In  the  mass  it  has  been  blind  to  its 
own  good,  regardless  of  its  own  true  honor,  and  hostile  to  its 
greatest  benefactor.  It  has  sneered  at  the  institutions  of  divine 
wisdom,  scoffed  at  wholesome  admonition,  gloried  in  its  own 
shame,  and  murdered  its  Saviours.  Ridicule  and  contempt  are 
the  most  tolerable  manifestations  of  opposition,  which  the  mem- 
beni  of  this  Communion  have  to  expect.  Noi  will  they  be  whol- 
ly disappointed  at  malignant  curses,  and  downright  persecution. 
But  counting  the  cost,  their  minds  are  made  up  to  endure,  to  for- 
bear, to  forgive  all  that  may  be  said  or  done  against  them.  They 
know  in  Whom  they  have  trusted;  and  they  know  that  they  seek 
only  the  welfare  of  the  whole  human  race.  They  have  faith — 
a  strong  and  abiding  fj^ith,  in  the  success  of  their  efforts,  and  in 
the  final  triumph  of  holiness  over  all  sin.  To  those,  therefore, 
who  deal  mainly  in  sneers  and  taunts,  and  to  those  who  are  ready 
to  stop  their  ears  and  run  in  wrath  upon  the  victims  of  their  pre- 
VoL.  VIII.— 70. 
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^udice,  we  have  only  this  to  reply,  k:7*^'Father  forg[ive  iheio*  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do!^'  This  exposition  is  addressed  t9 
the  humble,  tlie  candid,  the  honest  hearted,  whose  bosoms  throb 
with  unutterable  yearnings  for  a  purer,  holier,  happier  state  of 
human  society.  To  all  si»ch  we  meekly  comooend  our  new  plan 
of  a  practical  Christian  Communion,  with  these  accompanying 
explanations.  We  do  not  ask  them  to  embrace  any  thing  oa  our 
mere  recommendation,  but  to  read,  ponder,  and  judge  for  them- 
selves. If  they  can  conscientiously  approve, ^we  shall  rejoice;  if 
they  dissent  and  condemn,  we  can  patiently  bear  it.  No  one  will 
be  unreasonable  enough  to  expect  us,  in  so  small  a  space  as  the 
one  here  occupied,  to  meet  all  Uie  questions  and  objectioos  which 
may  arise  in  different  minds  concerning  our  enteiprise.  We  can- 
not now  do  more  than  present  a  tolerable  exposition  of  the  oui- 
lines  Smd  prominent  points.  With  this,  it  is  hoped  the  friendly 
and  well  disposed  will  be  satisfied.  Hereafter  the  more  minute 
details  will  be  duly  explained  and  illustrated,  as  occasioa  may 
require.     We  proceed  then  to  ihe 

PREAMBLE. 

Five  general  objects  are  here  presented,  as  the  leading  motives 
which  prompt  us  to  unite  in  the  formation  of  tlie  Fraternal  Com- 
munion. First,  we  seek  "more  effectually  to  illustrate  the  virtues, 
and  promote  the  ends  of  pure  religion,  morality,  and  philanthro- 
py." Pure  religion  requires  perfect  love  to  God — the  soul's  un- 
divided affection  for  the  Right,  the  True,  and  the  Crood^-z  com- 
plete absorption  of  the  human  into  the  divine  wilt.  Pure  mo- 
rality requires  an  enlightened  regard  to  the  rights  and  the  happi- 
ness of  fellow  beings;  a  profound,  deep  seated,  immutable  prin- 
ciple of  benevolence,  truth  and  justice  in  the  heart;  und  an  uncon- 
querable determination  to  do  right  by  others,  whether  they  do 
right  or  wrong.  Pure  philanthropy  requires  man  to  be  the  friend 
and  brother  of  man,  ui  all  the  great  interests  of  the  race  for  time 
and  eternity, — to  be  a  devoted  lover,  sympathizer,  helper  and 
benefactor  of  humanity,  in  all  its  branches,  in  all  its  fortunes,  and 
in  all  its  destinies — without  resttiction'to  any  geographical,  na- 
tional, comploNonal,  political,  partizan,  or  sectarian  lines.  Such 
a  religion,  morality,  and  philanthropy,  are  fundamental  in  the 
LAW,  the  PROPHETS,  and  the  oospbl.  To  illustrate  more  effectual- 
ly their  sublime  virtues,  is  our  humble  aim.  We  see  men  reli- 
gious— religious  enough  in  some  respects:  but  howi  few  exem- 
plify a  pure  and  undefiled  religion?  How  few  love  God  for  his 
own  intrinsic  perfection's  sake!  How  few  serve  him  and  cleave 
to  hini  as  the  supreme  and  only  Good?  How  few  undoobtiDgly 
trust  in  the  majesty  of  his  righteousness,  revealed  by  Jesus 
Christ,  as  the  only  certain  protection  against  all  danger?    Can  it 
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not  be  otherwise?     We  must  advance.    We  must  attempt  seme- 
tliing  nobler  than  ordinary  religious  attainments. 

We  see  men  moral,  in  some  things  notably  moral;  but  how  few 
are  there  whose  morality  rests  on  the  rock  of  principle?  How  is 
morality  circum»ciibed,  diluted,  and  accommodated  to  temporary 
convenience?  How  like  the  chameleon  is  it  made  to  change  its 
hues  with  every  change  of  place  and  circunretance?  Where  -ane 
those  who  are  inflexibly  determined  to  treat  their  fellow  creatures 
justly,  kindly,  and  mercifully,  whether  so  treated  in  return  or 
not?  And  what  a  low-born  morality  is  that  which  is  ever  say- 
ing— |C?*I  will  love  you,  if  you  will  love  me^ — I  will  be  your 
friend,  if  you  will  be  mine— I  will.be  just  to  you,  if  you  wiH  be 
just  to  me — I  will  be  kind  to  you,  if  you  will  be  kind  to  me;  but 
if  you  hate  me,  I  will  hate  you — if  you  injure  me,  I  will  injure 
you — if  you  are  my  enemy,  I  will  be  yDurs — if  you  revile  me, 
I  will  revile  you  — if  you  are  selfish,  cruel  and  unprincipled,  I 
will  take  care  to  resemble  you!  And  yet  how  many,  even  of 
the  professedly  good,  scarcely  aspire  after  a  morality  more  di- 
vine than  this?  Cannot  thmgs  be  otherwise?  Sha  1  we  rest 
contented  with  this  worldly  and  carnal  morality?  "No;  We  must 
advance. 

And  philanthropy,  what  shall  we  say  of  its  fruits,  as  seen  in 
the  lives  of  multitudes  who  claim  to  be  the  lovers  and  friends  of 
their  kind?  How  many  of  the  reputed  amiable  and  sympathetic 
have  no  tears  to  shed  save  for  the  unfortunate  of  their  own  fami- 
ly, their  own  circle  m  society,  their  own  party,  their  own  reli- 
gious sect,  or  their  own  complexion?  To  them  how  do  all  others 
seem  as  mere  animals,  vegetables,  nay  stones,  that  may  be  bruised, 
beaten,  and  ground  to  powder  without  a  sensation  of  pain?  How 
few  are  they,  whose  love  is  expansive  enongh  to  embosom  aH 
whom  God  hath  made  of  the  same  blood;  whose  heaven-born 
sympathies  prompt  them  generously  to  weep  with  humanity 
wherever  it  weeps,  and  to  rejoice  with  it  wherever  it  rejoicesf 
We  aspire  to  the  illustration  of  such  a  philanthropy.  We  press 
forward  to  its  attainnienf,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  God's  anointed 
8on,  who  lived  and  died  for  all. 

Here  then  is  the  foundation  of  our  superstructure — SC7*Pure 
religion,  morality,  philanthropy.  To  this  first  grand  object  w9- 
hold  all  the  rest  subordinate  and  subservient.  This  is  primary  $ 
the  others  are  but  secondary.  The  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness  take  precedence  of  all  other  aims  and  interests.— 
Let  not  the  uncircumeised  soul,  that  disregards  this  fonndaUon^ 
think  to  feel  at  home  with  us  in  rearing  up  our  social  fabric. 

Our  second  general  object  is  to  «* withstand  the  vices,  and  reform 
the  disorders  of  the  present  social  state."  We  feel  that  few  as 
we  are,  insulated,  dependent  for  bread,  hemmed  in  by  mighty  in- 
fluences of  both  Church  and  State,  necessitated  to  struggle  under 
disadvantageous  eeonomles,  bound  hand  and  foot  in  the  frame 
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work  of  society,  fettered  by  its  corrupt  customs,  met  ^ery  where 
by  its  maxims,  and  obliged  to  educate  our  children  in  the  midst 
of  its  evil  examples — it  is  next  to  impossible  for  us  triumphantly 
to  accomplish  this  object.  We- can  do  something,  we  can  do 
much,  even  as  we  now  are;  but  we  believe  we  could  effect  a  vast 
deal  more  in  Fraternal  Communities.  A  living  example  of  le- 
formr-'*a  city  set  on  a  hill" — is  now  demanded,  to  convince  the 
unbelieving  world  that  it  is  best  and  safest  to  do  right.  What  is 
the  universal  scepticism  which  every  where  repels  pure  religion, 
morality  and  philanthropy?  unbelief  in  the  real  excellency  of 
righteousness,  and  in  its  inherent  tendency  to  promote  tlie  good 
of  man  in  time  as  well  as  eternity.  The  language  from  moet 
mouths  is  fS7  "O  yes,  very  fine — very  good — grand  principles-* 
if  they  could  only  be  practised;  but  they  are  impracticable  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world;  no  man  can  carry  them  out,  and  live 
among  men.  Christians  have  to  manage  matters  just  like  all  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Perhaps  the  day  will  arrive  when  these  things 
can  be  practised,  but  we  fear  it  is  afar  off."  It  is  quite  unavail- 
ing to  meet  this  scepticism  with  mere  words;  we  must  meet  and 
confound  it  with  demonstration.  And.  to  effect  demonstration, 
we  must  get  out  of  our  present  position  into  the  true  one.  We 
cannot  run  with  so  many  clogs  upon  our  ankles.  We  are  bidden 
to  make  brick  without  straw.  Society  at  large  will  not  move 
with  us;  it  only  opposes  and  hinders  us;  yet,  if  we  cannot  carry 
out  our  glorious  principles,  single  handed  under  all  our  disadvan- 
tag  s,  and  against  the  whole  combined  mass  that  either  oppose  or 
doubt,  it  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  those  principles  are 
impracticable.  '^Give  me  a  fulcrum  for  my  lever,"  said  Archim* 
edes,  '*and  I  will  move  the  world."  Give  us  a  fair  chance,  we 
say,  and  we  will  reform  the  whole  social  state.  At  least  we 
will  try. 

Our  third  general  object  is,  *'to  secure  to  our  posterity  the 
blessings  of  a  more  salutary  physical,  intellectual  and  monl  ed- 
ucation." At  present  the  physical  education  of  children,  at  least 
among  us  common  people,  lb  left  almost  wholly  to  Chance.  We 
cannot  say  much  more  of  their  moral  education.  Intellectual 
education  has  received  the  principal  attention,  both  of  legtsia* 
tors  and  parents.  But  this  is  irregular,  defective*  and  in  general 
very  far  from  accomplishing  its  professed  ends.  We  want  some- 
thing better,  something  very  different  in  its  details,  processes, 
and  results.  We  want  to  see  our  children's  bodies  strong  and 
healthy,  their  hands  dexterous  in  the  despatch  of  business,  their 
niinds  well  stored  with  useful  knowledge,  their  hearts  filled  with 
divine  principles,  and  their  moral  characters  unblemished. — 
Health,  knowledge  and  goodness  are  necessary  to  the  full  idea 
we  entertain  of  a  well  educated  youth.  There  must  be  a  better 
way  to  educate  youth,  than  the  prevailing,-^and  in  our  Commu- 
nion we  shall  be  able  both  to  find  and  pursue  it..    Our  fourth 
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general  object  is,  <*to  establish  a  more  attractive,  economical,  and 
productive  system  of  industry."  By  good  company,  pleasant 
well-contrived  woikshops,  fields  and  gardens,  convenient  imple- 
ments, enlightened  methods  of  operation,  a  proper  distribution 
of  time  between  different  occupations,  and  a  choice  of  pursuits, 
it  will  be  no  difficult  achievement  to  render  industry  at  once  hon- 
orable and  agreeable.  If  honorable  and  agreeable,  it  will  be 
attractive.  It  is  now  too  often  repulsive  and  tedious.  There  is 
little  to  render  it  otherwise.  By  availing  ourselves  of  the  servi- 
ces of  those  among  us  who  are  best  informed  and  most  skilful 
in  planning  and  arranging  business,  by  the  help  of  many  labor 
saving  machines,  and  by  means  of  a  hundred  other  advantages 
unattainable  except  in  such  a  combination,  we  cannot  fail  to  ren- 
der our  industry  highly  economical  and  productive.  We  shall 
be  able  to  produce  a  great  deal  more  than  we  now  do,  with 
much  less  of  wearing  effect  to  the  body  or  mind,  and  conse- 
quently shall  retain  more  power  to  promote  the  good  of  man- 
kind at  large. 

Our  fifth  general  object  is,  'Uo  facilitate  the  honest  acquisi- 
tion of  individual  property  for  laudable  purposes."  In  this  we 
differ  from  the  Shakers,  and  from  all  those  Socialists  so  called, 
who  make  tlie  individual  dependent  on  the  mass  of  their  asso- 
ciates (or  too  often,  perhaps,  on  the  will  of  the  few  who  govern 
that  mass)  for  their  food,  clothing,  and  other  personal  convenien- 
cies.  We  unite  our  property  for  certain  great  purposes,  but  hold 
it  individually  in  negotiable  shalres.  The  whole  of  this  Joint 
Stock  Property  is  pledged,  first,  for  the  comfortable  maintenance 
of  all  our  members,  and  of  their  widows  and  orphans  so  long  as 
they  conform  to  our  general  rules  and  regulations;  secondly,  for 
the  thorough  education  of  all  our  children  and  youth;  thirdly,  for 
the  relief  and  proper  nursing  of  all  our  sick;  forthly,  for  the 
sustaining  of  all  necessary  literary  and  religious  privileges  among 
us;  fifthly,  for  the  promulgation  of  our  principles  abroad  as  may 
be  judged  our  duty;  sixthly,  the  payment  of  the  public  taxes  as- 
sessed upon  us;  and,  finally,  for  defraying  all  incidental  expen- 
ses, which  may  be  necessary  to  keep  our  lands  and  buildings  in  a 
good  condition.  Beyond  this  each  individual  is  the  absolute  dis- 
poser of  his.  or  her  own  property.  Beyond  this  all  profits  are 
divided  among  the  members,  according  to  the  capital  invested  and 
labor  performed,  as  specified  in  article  VIII.  Each  member  may 
honorably  leave  the  community  at  any  time  by  communicating  a 
written  notice  to  the  Secretary;  in  which  case  he  or  she  is  enti- 
tled to  receive  the  par  value  of  his  or  her  shares  in  cash.  And 
all  the  members  may  make  such  a  use  or  disposal  of  their  money, 
not  contrary  to  express  compact,  as  tjiey  severally  judge  expe- 
dient. Their  associates  may  advise,  reason  with,  and  admonish 
them,  as  to  the  right  use  of  their  pecuniary  means — as  to  the 
quantity,  quality  or  fashion  of  tlieir  clothing — or  as  to  the  amount 
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they  shall  expend  in  visiting  abroad,  or  in  charity  and  alms,  or 
for  any  other  object;  but  further  than  this  they  cannot  contfx»l 
them.  We  think  this  right  and  possession  of  individual  proper- 
ty indispensable  to  a  due  degree  of  personal  independence — and 
n  great  safeguard  against  the  stealthy  approaches  of  human  des- 
potism. If  those  who  have  least  of  this  properly  are  placed  be- 
yond the  leach  t)f  want,  and  even  enjoy  great  literary  and  reli- 
gious privileges,  we  think  no  harm  but  much  good  will  come  of 
allowing  others  to  hold  and  dispose  of  whatever  they  may  acr 
<|uire  for  laudable  purposes.  And  we  bdieve  that  the  facilities 
Bud  economies  of  a  Fraternal  Community  will  be  such,  that  very 
nearly  all  its  members  can  acquire  an  ample  competence.  They 
-will  be  able  to  do  this  honeatfy;  not  by  depressing  or  degrading 
others;  not  by  taking  advantage,  either  of  their  necessities  or 
misfortunes.  As  they  raise  -others,  they  will  themselves  rise; 
?md  thus,  in  the  (rut  social  state,  it  will  become  comparatively 
easy  to  do  what  is  now  so  difficult — i.  e.  to  love  our  neighbor  as 
ourself — to  promote  the  good  of  each  and  of  all  by  £e  same 
process. 

Should  these  five  general  objects  be  successfully  pursued,  we 
can  hardly  conceive  of  the  changes  which  must  ultimately  take 
place  in  society.  The  establishment  of  one  community  will 
succeed  another,  till  whole  countries,  and  perhaps  we  ought  not 
to  hesitate  saying  the  whole  face  of  the  globe,  will  be  dotted 
with  peaceful  and  happy  habitations.  Their  healthful  industry 
will  subdue  and  beautify  the  earth  which  receives  their  cheerful 
sweat,  and  a  generous  husbandry  be  repaid  with  superabundant 
products  of  all  that  man  or  beast  may  need.  War,  oppression, 
intemperance,  debauchery,  and  ten  thousand  hateful  vices  now 
prevalent  will  gradually  disappear,  and  man  return  to  his  pri- 
meval Eden. 

Whatever  may  be  the  issue,  we  will  hope  and  labor  for  at 
least  the  undying  consciousness  of  upright  intentions,  and  bene- 
volent ends. 

•  •  ♦  »  »  m  « 

Without  allowing  ourselves  to  expatiate  on  the  vast  economies, 
the  orderly  arrangement,  the  religious,  moral,  and  literary  privi- 
leges, the  attractive  industry,  the  health,  peace,  and  competence, 
the  beautiful  outward  scenery,  and  above  all  the  happy  effect  on 
general  society,  which  we  are  confident  will  be  wrought  out  by 
our  communion  ;  we  close  *  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  relation 
we  shall  sustain  to  government,  and  a  brief  notice  of  certain  ob- 
jections. 

In  the  first  place  we  shall  be  peaceable,  inoffensive,  and  harm- 
less— committing  no  greaV  crimes,  calling  for  no  special  assist- 
ance, abstaining  from  all  political  intrigues  and  commotions,  oc- 
casioning no  particular  expense,  and  troubling  neither  the  polls, 
the  courts,  nor  legislatures  with  our  interference.     In  the  second 
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place,  we  shall  educate  our  own  children  and  youth,  maintain 
our  own  poor,  do  what  we  can  to  relieve  the  distressed  around 
us,  and  exert  all  our  influence  in  favor  of  righteousness,  order, 
and  peace,  every  where. 

In  the  third  place,  we  shall  quietly  pay  the  taxes  assured 
upon  us ;  and  thereby  help  to  maintain  those  whom  we  never 
made  poor,  educate  children  and  youth  who  have,  no  special 
claims  upon  us,  and  make  good  highways  for  the  people  at 
large.  \ 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  shall  steadfastly  refuse  to  do  any  thing 
required  of  us  by  government  which  we  deem  anli-christian, 
and  bear  an  undying,  uncompromising  testimony  aga'mst  all  «tn, 
whether  in  the  state  or  the  church. 

And  finally,  if  government  should  not  respect  our  conscientious 
scruples;  but,  overlooking  all  our  usefulness  and  good  influence 
on  society,  should  fine,  imprison,  slay,  or  in  any  manner  perse- 
cute us,  we  shall  endeavor  by  the  grace  of  God  to  endure  it  all,, 
in  the  non-resisting,  forgiving  spirit  of  Ghiist,  until  deliverance 
come  from  on  high,  and  we  are  permitted  to  rejoice  ~  in  the  tri- 
umphs of  truth  and  love. 

The  objections  referred  to,  which  we  wish  briefly  to  notice, 
are  often  brought  against  our  associating  in  Fraternal  Communi- 
ties, and  may  be  stated  in  the  following  terms. — You  are  going 
to  withdraw  from  the  world,  and  seclude  yourselves  like  monks 
and  nuns  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  You  are  going  to  extract 
and  bury  up  the  salt  of  general  society,  and  leave  the  mass  un- 
restrained and  unblessed  by  your  personal  influence.  You  are 
going  to  fly  from  temptation  and  conflicts  without^  that  you  may 
enjoy  ease  and  quietude  in  solitary  retreat.  You  are  gomg  to 
promote  your  own  selfish  ends,  rather  than  the  reibrmation  and 
salvation  of  the  human  race.  Is  this  right,  is  it  wise,  is  it  chris- 
tian? All  these  objections  arise  from  a  misapprehension  of  the 
design,  nature,  and  practical  operation  of  our  association.  We 
are  not  going  to  retire  into  mountain  glens  and  desolate  places  of 
the  earth,  and  there  establish  our  Communities.  But  we  are 
going  to  locate  them  in  the  midst  of -the  general  population,  each 
on  a  few  hundred  acres  of  land,  surrounded  at  a  little  distance  by 
the  estates,  dwellings,  and  villages  of  our  fellow  men,  where  we 
can  at  all  times  hold  intercourse  with  our  relatives,  friends,  and 
neighbors,  for  any  and  every  christian  purpose.  Is  this  monas- 
ticism? 

We  aie  going  to  raise  up  and  send  forth  around  us,  true-heart- 
ed missionaries  of  religion,  morality,  philanthropy,  and  useful 
knowledge,  whose  precepts  and  examples  shall  go  hand  in  hand; 
whilst  at  the  same  time  our  Communities  will  be  public  demon- 
strations of  the  excellency,  safety,  and  advantages  of  true  righte- 
ousness. Is  this  extracting  and  burying  up  the  salt  of  general 
society?    Is  this  leaving  the  mass  qnrestrained  and  unblessed  by 
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oar  influence?  Must  we  needs  be  crushed  b^  the  mass  io  order 
to  do  them  good?  The  mass  need  to  see  a  specimen  of  practical 
Christianity  carried  out  by  Communities.  Then  will  they  ex- 
claim as  of  old,  **  Behold  how  these  Christians  love  one  another!'* 
The  mass  cannot  be  reformed  by  seeing  professed  chrtstiaiu 
treat  each  other-  as  they  now  do  in  their  churches  and  societies. 
The  fact  is,  our  salt  loses  its  savor  by  being  ground,  scatcovd, 
and  mixed  with  the  earth.  It  should  be  concentrated  and  applied 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  counteract  moral  putrefaction. 

Again;  we  are  flying  from  temptation  and  conflict  with  evil, 
that  we  may  enjoy  ease  and  quietude,  and  thus  promote  our  own 
selfish  ends,  rather  than  the  reformation  and  salvation  of  the  hit- 
man  race!  We  cannot  fly  from  all  temptation  and  conflict  with 
evil.  We  have  to  meet  these,  go  where  we  will.  But  ia  there 
any  merit  in  courting  temptation — in  augmenting  temptation — 
in  running  into  temptation,  or  needlessly  remaining  it?  If  we 
pray  God  not  to  lead  us  into  it,  shall  we  falsify  our  own  prayer 
by  taking  no  pains  to  avoid  it?  Whatever  of  temptation  and 
conflict  with  evil  we  can  escape  without  deserting  the  post  of 
duty,  we  ought  to  flee  from.  Than  this  we  propose  to  do  no 
m6re.  Indeed,  we  retire  a  litde  from  the  field  of  public  combat, 
that  we  may  prepare  ourselves  for  more  vigorous  and  remtless 
onsets  against  the  legions  of  darkness.  And  as  to  the  selfishness 
of  our  ends,  let  God  be'our  Judge — time  the  witness,  and  warkg 
our  vindication. 

And  here  we  rest  our  case.  We  have  laid  our  sentiments, 
principles  and  purposes  undisguisedly  open  to  the  public,  and 
commended  ourselves  to  every  man*s  conscience,  without  fear, 
favor  or  flattery.  We  now  invoke  the  benediction  of  the  Infinite 
Father  on  our  Communion,  with  a  reverent  hope  that  it  may 
prove  an  instrument  in  his  hand  of  great  and  everlasting  good  to 
the  world. 

In  behalf  of  the  Provisional  Chmmiiiee, 

ADIN  BALLOU. 
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(Continoed  from  the  September  No.  of  the  Messenger,  for  1839.} 

Having  thus  far  in  two  former  Numbers  of  your  liberal  Maga- 
zine, consideied  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  true  Spirit  of  Pro- 
phecy, as  contained  ift  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments;  Ictus  finally*  examine  the  grand  and  glorious  end, 
for  which  these  Prophecies  were  exhibited  to  mankind,  and  as 
the  great  fundamental  principle  of  all  truth,  and  the  unerring 
foundation  is  there  laid,  for  belief,  for  doctrine,  and  practice;  in 
emerging  from  the  delusions  of  every  species  of  scepticism  and 
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tilTcertainty,  to  build  thereon  the  superstructure,  with  the  most 
Bolid  materials.  The  word  of  God,  then,  is  sufficient  to  direct 
and  guide  us  in  all  necessary  inquiries  in  research  of  truth.  This 
Is  the  word,  as  we  afe  assur  ed  upon  the  highest  authority/ 
which  brought  all  things  out  of  nothing,  and  which  ^'commanded' 
the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,'*  and  is  the  very  identical 
word  which  still  '^brings  a  sinner  from  darkness  to  light,  and 
from  the  power  af  Satan  unto  God,  and  creates  him  anew  in 
Christ  Jesus." 

And  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  remark,  and  which  we  never  per- 
ceive noticed  by  religious '  writers,  that  the  self-same  operations 
which  have  been  displayed  in  the  formation  of  the  world  and  in 
the  Redemption  of  man,  by  the  spirit  of  God,  have  been  like** 
wise  attributed  in  both  cases  to  the  word  of  God;  so  that  the 
same  power  is  ascribed  to  the  one,  that  is  to  the  other,  and  which 
renders  them  synonymous  expressions.  For  a  positive  proof  Of 
this,  we  find  at  the  framing  of  the  natural  world,  that  when  "the 
Spirit  or  Breath  of  the  Lord  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,*' 
**he  spoke,  and  it  was  done,  he  commanded  and  it  stood  fast." 
In  the  33  Psalm,  6,  it  is  more  fully  declared,  "that  by  the  word 
of  God,  the  heavens  were  made;  and  all  the  host  of  them  by 
the  breath  of  his  mouth.*'  The  same  power  we  also  perceive 
applied  to  the  word  and  spirit  of  God  as  synonymous  in  the  work  . 
ol  Redemption. 

In  John  3,  6,  we  are  informed  Ihat  "a  man  must  be  born  of 
water  and  of  the  spirit,"  and  Peter  and  James  expressly  tell  us, 
that  **he  must  be  born  of  the  woid,  which  liveth  and  abideth  for 
^ver,  and  which  by  the  Gospel  is  preached  unto  u«.'^  See  James 
1.  21,  and  Ist  Peter,  1.  23. 

When  the  Lord  sent  forth  his  word  to  the  ends  of  the  eartb» 
he  declared  **it  should  not  return  to  him  void,  but  accomplish  the 
«nd  for  which  he  sent  it;"  and  his  word,  he  calls  "his  power." 
And  in  presenting  this  word  to  the  world,  and  in  calling  upon  all 
me^  to  believe  it,  he  addresses  them  as  rational  beings,  as  crea- 
tures of  his  own  wdrkmanship,  with  the  declaration  that  it  is  that 
^ord  which  shall  judge  them,  and  irrevocably  decide  their  doom 
tit  the  last  day,  and  by  all  means  urges  upon  them  the  evidence 
and  ^lecessity  of  divine  truth  in  recommending  itself,  in  the  all- 
powerful  manifestation  of  %the  will  of  God,  "by  signs  and  wond- 
lers  and  mighty  deeds,"  the  various  workings  of  miracles,  raising 
the  dead,  restoring  the  blind  to  sight,  and  enabling  the  lame  to 
walk,  and  soforth.  These  workings,  are  performances  beyond 
'Our  natural  conceptions,  and  being  unfathomable  to  our  finite 
compreltensions,  must  be  ascribed  to  a  power  superior  to,  and 
greater  than  that  of  man.  For  the  occurrence  of  any  events 
made  known  to  us  by  Revelation,  for  which  we  cannot  account 
by  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  we  find  called  miracles,  and  it  is 
upon  the  ground  of  evidence,  and  that  upCn  no  less  authority  than 
Vol.  VIIL-71. 
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God  himself,  that  believers  of  the  truth  credit  the  testimoiiy  eon- 

eeming  the  existence  of  miraculous  power  being  displayed  in  the 
days  of  the  Prophets  and  Apostles. 

It  is  on  the  merits  of  evidence,  that  any  testimony  human  or 
divine,  is  to  be  credited  and  received,  and  if  so  mueh-  eiedit  be 
given  to  the  testimony  of  men,  how  much  more  worthy  of  eredif 
is  that  of  God,  who  is  the  greatest  witness?  This  mode  of  rea- 
soning proves  to  demonstration  and  beyond  doubt,  that  nothing 
more  is  meant  by  faith,  or  belief  of  the  truth,  Uian  simply  be- 
lieving to  be  true,  or  crediting  the  testimony  of  God,  any  more 
than  is  meant  by  believing  the  testimony  of  men,  only  this,  that 
the  one  testimony  relates  to  God,  and  the  other  only  to  mea^  and 
this  is  the  Scriptural  definition  and  aceeptatien  of  tlie  teroh  not- 
withstanding the  many  theological  volumes  of  nonsense  which 
have  been  written  since  the  Apostcdic  age,  endeavoring  by  the 
intrigues  and  artifice  of  crafty  men,  to  hoodwink  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  by  enveloping  it  in  the  intricacies  of  mystifiudion,  and 
endless  mazes  of  myUphysical  subtlety ^ 

As  faith,  or  belief,  is  only  to  be  reposed  in  anr  one  according 
to  the  character  or  authenticity  of  the  individual  to  whom  it  re- 
lates, it  is  then  indispensably  necessary  for  us  in  order  to  believe 
in  God,  to  examine  the  character  which  he  manifests  of  himself 
in  the  Sacred  Sciiptures. 

**God  is  love!**  And  in  evincing  his  great  *'love  to  sinnenr, 
or  the  transgressors  of  his  Law,  even  when  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins,  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world,  to  die  the 
just  for  the  unjust, — to  bear  the  curse  of  the  Law  in  their  steady 
and  to  accomplish  freely  for  guilty  men,  the  work  of  Redemp- 
tion.** 

Now,  I  shall  give  a  brief,  but  specifical  statement  of-  ''the  true 
Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,*'  as  opposed  to  the  most  re£ned  and 
dangerous  counterfeits  and  inventions  of  men^  which  often  re 
semble  it,  and  leave  our  candid  readers  to  judge  for  tliemselves. 

Whenever  the  inspired  Apostles  as  the  commissioned  Ambas- 
sadors of  God,  went  out  on  the  exercise  .of  their  mission,  they 
had  to  prove  the  vivacity  of  that  mission  before  men,  and  in  so 
doing  they  acted  in  a  different  manner  from  that  of  any  of  those 
who  have  since  their  day  arrogantly  assumed,  claiming  the  privi- 
lege of  stepping  into  their  shoes  as  their  successors.  For  the 
former,  as  the  special  and  only  messengers  of  God,  behaved  not 
like  our  modern  preachers  and  perverters  of  Christianity,  who 
bring  us  no  better  news  than  the  false  doctrine  of  condiUonality, 
and  represent  God  as  **an  austere  man,*'  or  a  hard  task  master, 
who  requires  of  his  servants  under  the  threats  of  pains  and  pen- 
alties of  eternal  torments,  to  work  for,  and  to  win  heaven  as  their 
wages.  By  no  means  was  this  the  method  of  preaching  which 
the  AposUes  pursued,  but  on  the  contrary,  ardently  maintained, 
Ihat  every  condition  laid  down  in  the  Scriptures,  which  moital 
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niftn  eould  not  perform,  was  perfectly  fulfilled  by  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  hy  his  Hfe  of  patient  sufferings,  and  by  his  voluntary 
obedience  unto  death,  even  the  ignominious  death  of  Ike  Cross. 
And  they  delivered  no  other  than  glad  tidings  of  free  and  uncon- 
ditional salvation,  to  the  chief  of  sinners,  as  they  still  do  in  their 
writings.  "Preaching  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  to  all 
tnen,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,'*  from  Jerusalem  around 
the  world,  they  declared  on  the  authority  of  Him  who  sent  them, 
Ihat  all  who  should  believe  their  record  concerning  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  should  be  freely  saved,  be 
ky,  or  upon  believing  the  truth,  justified, — called  out  from  the 
world  that  Jieth  in  the  wicked  one,  to  be  sanctified,  and  glorified, 
and  made  heirs  of  eternal  life.  Under  these  circumstances,  Ihc 
Apostles  held  forth  no  other  refuge  to  the  guilty,  and  nothing  to 
the  ears  of  the  people,  but  the  perfect  and  all-sufficient  work  of 
the  Saviour  and  him  crucified,  and  we  learn  that  all  who  believed 
their  relation  of  this  news,  relied  on  the  finished  work  of  the 
Son  of  God  as  their  only  plea  in  the  sight  of  the  most  high,  and 
which  stimulated  them  to  ''trust  in  the  living  God,  and  to  put  no 
confidence  in  the  flesh."  Perceiving  that  they  had  thus  expe- 
aienced  **j*y  and  peace  in  believing,"  we  also  notice  that  they 
iiad  no  occasion  to  look  within  them,  or  without  them,  for  any 
«ther  religious  evidences  or  performances,  whatsoever,  to  recom- 
jmend  tliem  any  further  in  addition  to  their  Wlief,  to  the  favor  of 
God.  For  this  perfect  work  alone,  exhibited  to  the  minds  or 
iiearits  of  all  who  received  it  as  true,  aiuU  display  and  develop- 
ment of  the  sublime  attributes  and  infinite  perfections  of  the 
Majesty  of  Heaven,  manifested  in  the  face  and  character  of  no 
lest  a  personage  than  the  once  despised,  but  afterwards  highly 
«anihed  "King  of  Kings,  and  Lord  of  Lords."  And  we  find  it 
asserted  on  the  basis  of  incontrovertible  evidence,  that  whosoever 
relied  on  the  persuasion  of  this  sufliciency  of  this  great  truth,  in- 
«taiTtly  enjoyed  "peace  of  conscience  and  went  on  his  way  re- 
joicing, trusting  in  God,"  and  firmly  convinced  that  divine  tmtV 
only,  without  adulteration,  brings  the  light  of  its  own  evidence 
to  the  mind  with  inevitable  certainty.  Accordingly,  we  read  in 
the  history  t>f  Jesus  by  the  Evangelists,  that  all  who  believed  it 
in  their  day,  "were  filled  with  joy  and  peace  in  belie viag,**  and 
"••abounding  in  the  hope  of  the  glory  of  God,"  had  cheerfully 
.  walked  in  newness  of  life:  whilst  we  see  on  the  other  'hand,  that 
all  who  disbelieved  the  Apostles,  virulently  opposed  the  truth, 
and  "were  filled  with  Wrath  and  madness,"  against  all  who  bore 
witness  to  it! 

Never  did  Christianity  appear  attractive  in  the  estimation  of 
her  admirers,  but  when  adorned  with  no  other  splendor  than  the 
brilliant  light  of  her  own  evidences,  and  the  naked  and  unadorn- 
ed truth  which  the  Apostolic  Gospel  still  proclaims  in  its  benigs 
Aspeei  to  sinners,  "commends  itself,  as  it  did  of  old,  to  every 
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man's  conscieoce  in  the  sight  of  God:*'  so  that  it  ultimaidjr 
leaves  all  who  hear  the  Scriptares  without  excuse.  It  is  howcTer 
so  unlike  the  popular  and  fashionable  doctrines  of  the  reiigious 
world,  that  it  not  only  bears  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  most 
of  them,  but  is  dianvetrically  opposed  lo  the  spirit  of  all  of  them; 
for  it  requires  no  praying  or  good  dispositions, —  no  prerequisite 
or  previous  qualifications  in  the  hearts  of  any  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed, as  a  single  preparatory  step  towards  its  attainment.  fio\ 
Its  proclamation  to  the  most  flagrant  transgressor,  as  well  as  to 
the  strictest  moralist,  is  this:  **The  word  is  nigh  thee  even  in  thy 
mouth  and  in  thy  heart:  that  is,  the  word  of  faith  which  the 
Apostles  preach.  That  if  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in  thiae  heart  that  God  hatli  raised 
him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved,"  Rom.  10,  8,9.  Glo- 
rious news,  to  perishing,  worthless,  and  helpless  sinnersl  News 
it  is,  of  the  most  paramount  importance,  and  which  if  stUl  allow- 
ed to  be  preached  in  its  genuine  purity  and  original  simpUcitj» 
without  a  note  or  sermon,  gloss  or  comment,  but  merely  by  the 
bare  hearing  qt  the  Scriptures  read,  or  spoken  of,  as  the  Aposdes 
had  left  them,  it  would  unquestionably  have  yet  the  same  effect 
which  it  had  in  the  days  of  its  first  promulgation,  upoa  its  hear- 
ers, for  it  is  still,  and  will  to  the  end  of  time,  be  held  under  the 
same  influence  and  power  of  God,  as  it  had  been  when  it  flowed 
from  the  lips,  and  dropped  from  the  pens  of  Apostles  and  Evan* 
gelisU.  There  was  only  one  code  of  Laws  which  the  Lord  had 
ordained  in  his  kingdom,  which  is  not  of  this  world,  and  not  to 
be  changed  and  altered  according  to  the  changing  interests  or 
fancies  of  men,  but  to  be  duly  observed  upon  the  same  footing 
from  the  beginning  to  the  ending  of  time,  and  in  every  country 
alike  around  the  globe.  And  these  divine  Laws  and  institutions 
relate  things  so  different  from  any  other  history  ever  set  forth  by 
men,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  treat  of  aflfairs  so  contrary  to  the 
natural  and  corrupt  propensity  of  the  bent  of  all  men*s' inclina- 
tions to  the  two  ruling  principles  which  hnman  nature  is  prone 
to,  selfishness,  and  self-righteousness,  that  I  cannot  avoid  believ* 
ing  in  their  genuine  authenticity,  and  acknowledging  their  force^ 
more  than  in  my  own  existence. 

The  true  Gospel  is  only  to  be  found  proclaimed  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  it  is  so  plain  and  simple,  that  he  who  reads  or 
hears  may  understand  it,  and  it  fosters  the  pride  of  no  one  wha 
might  think  himself  better  than  his  neighbor,  as  it  discovers  not 
what  it  would  acknowledge  as  good  principle  in  any  man  to  ren« 
der  itself  worthy  its  commendation  to  him;  it  commends  not  the 
worthiness  of  man,  but  that  of  the  Lamb.  Nor  does  it  attempt 
taking  its  residence  in  the  hearts  of  any  of  the  most  admired  and 
esteemed  of  human  characters,  more  than  the  most  infamous  and 
profligate,  but  manifests  upon  its  own  independent  and  god4ikfe 
principle,  all  it  confers  and  bestowss  to  allalike,  on  the  groond  of 
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mere  mercy,  and  creates  either  a  relish  or  a  dislike  for  itself, 
conformable  to  the  reception  or  rejection  it  meets  with,^  ii|  being 
believed  or  disbelieved.  If  good  news  about  any  thing  be  re* 
ceived  as  tnie,  its  corresponding  change  is  visibly  manifest  in 
the  conduct  of  the  receiver. 

To  reflect  now  for  a  moment,  on  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old,  as 
well  as  on  those  of  the  New  Testament,  we  must  glance  at  tlie 
entire  of  the  inspired  Records.  With  regard  to  the  difference 
between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  or  the  nature  of  the 
two  covenants  or  dispensations  of  the  Will  of  God,  due  attention 
is  seldom,  if  ever  observed  by  religious  writers,  or  professors  of 
Christianity.  Readily»  however,  as  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands, 
that  the  New  Testament  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  Old,  yet  strange 
and  unaccountable  disputes  arise  on  the  subject  of  the  difference. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  any  one  who  acquires  no^  a  correct  view 
of  this  matter,  **knows  neither  the  Scriptures*  nor  tlie  power  of 
God."  •  Some  of  our  Evangelical  folks  imagine,  in  the  height 
of  their  fiery  zeal  for  morality, .  that  christians  are  still  bound 
under  many  of  the  restrictions,  stipulations  and  conditions,  in- 
culcated upon  Israel  of  old,  and  that  it  is  obligatory  upon  them 
under  the  Gospel  economy  to  fulfil  the  moral  law,  or  to  keep  the 
ten  commandments.  But  I  would  beg  leave  to  assure  such  reli^ 
gionists^  who  talk  in  this  strain,  that  they  are  awfully  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  the  Law  and  of  the  Gospel!  ^  A  single  promise 
never  was  made  to  the  ancient  Israelites*  annexed  to  their  obe* 
dience  to  the  **law  of  commandments,"  but  temporal  blessings, 
or  earthly  bestowments.  Eternal  life,  was  to  be  sought  for  in 
another  quarter,  that  is  to  say,  *' through  the  promises  of  God 
afar  off,  being  at  a  future  period  made  manifest  in  the  person  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  who  was  to  be  the  brightness  of  the  Father's 
glory,"  but  who  was  to  have  "suffered  in  the  flesh."  And  there 
was. then  a  curse  denounced  against  every  one  who  should  not 
perfectly  '*obey  all  things  which  were  written  in  the  Book  of  the 
Law  by  Moses."  Who  then  had  ever  been  so  puritanical,  so 
sanctimonious  and  so  good,  as  to  have  rendered  that  perfect  obe- 
dience to  the  Law,  so  strictly  required  by  Jehovah?  None,  but 
One,  and  that  was  that  benign  being,  who  "has  finished  trans- 
gression and  made  an  end  of  sin,"  who  "has  magnified  the 
divine  law  and  made  it  honorable,  by  fulfilling  all  things,  and 
who  is  the  end  of  the  Law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that 
belie  veth.*' 

How  then  were  all  those  from  Adam,  until  Jesus  Christ  suffer- 
ed on  Calvary,  who  died  in  the  faith,  saved,  as  exemplified  in  the 
11. chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews?  Was  it  by  their  own 
obedience  to  tlie  Law,  or  by  their  exertions  otherwise  in  whole 
or  in  part?  The  answer  is  ready;  by  no  means  of  their  own,  but 
exclusively  by  the  same  Almighty  Power,  by  which  any  were 
saved  since  Christ  died,  or  by  which  any  shall  ever  be  saved 
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hereafter,  and  that  is  solely*  by  the  power  of  Gk>d,  through  t 
crucified  Redeemerv  or  *'hy  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world." 

Evidently  does  it  appear  that  it  never  was  the  fx>rd'8  determi- 
nation to  bring  man  to  heaven  in  a  state  of  innocency,  nor  did  he 
ever  appoint  but  one  way  of  salvation,  and  that  one  way  opera- 
led  through  various  administrations.  Before  the  Law,  under  the 
Law,  and  under-the  Gospel,  all  who  believed,  had  their  attention 
.directed  to  the  one  object,  and  were  saved  only  by  Jesus  Christ. 
AU  the  sacrifices,  burnt  offerings,  and  peace  ofierings,  which  the 
ceremonial  Law  prefigured; — ^all  the  prayers  and  intercessions 
made  by  Priests  and  Prophets,  sanctioned  by  divine  command, 
aiace  the  transgression  of  the  first  man,  till  the  second  Adam 
suffered  and  finished  the  work  on  the  Cross,  were  nothing  in 
themselves,  but  only  typical  of,  and  pointing  out  to  him  who  was 
the  sure  Rock  of  ages,  and  only  sale  refuge  of  a  sinner*8  hope. 
And,  sdl  the  testimony  emanating  from  the  true  Spirit  of  Pro- 
phecy, ffowiog  through  the  various  channels  from  whence  it  prO' 
ceeded,  before,  and  after  the  death  of  Christ,  magnanimously  con- 
ceatrated  in  Him,  as  the  great  anti-type  of  all  the  offTerings  which 
preceded  Him,  and  which  led  men  to  the  grandest  contemplation 
ever  displayed  on  eaith,  in  viewing  "him  just,  and  still  the  josti- 
fier  of  the  nngodly,"  that  God  might  be  xhereby  glorified,  that 
all  the  praise  might  be  to  himself,  and  that  *'the  power  of  the 
glory  of  his  grace"  might  be  solely  ascribed  to  his  own  great 
.  work.  The  Old  Testament,  therefore,  is  now  of  no  further  use 
to  us,  than  showing  forth  how  all  the  true  Prophecies  of  it  are 
fulfilled  in  tlie  New,  and  that  any  matter  contained  in  liie  Old,  to 
which  there  is  no  allusion,  or  for  which  we  have  nosubstituie,  or 
perhaps  more  plainly  speaking,  to  which  there  is  no  reference  in 
the  New,  is  not  to  be  held  doctrinal,  or  regarded  orthodoxically 
in  theory  more  than  "old  wire's  fabler."  Suffice  it  fo  say  on 
this  head,  that  the  precepts  of  the  New  Testament,  are  amply 
sufil^cient  for  the  forming  of  the  judgment,  and  the  regulating  of 
the  conduct  of  all  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that 
they  may  be  gathered  into  the  tnie  fold,  and  protected  under  the 
charge  of  the  One  Great  Shepherd,  and  ruled  and  governed  un- 
der the  consolatory  infiuence  of  the  great  principle  of  the  "Law 
o!  love,"  "the  new  commandment  which  he  had  given  t!iem." 

As  I  am  advancing,  I  presume,  the  soundest  founded  argu- 
ments that  can  possibly  be  adduced,  to  prove  the  sufficiency  of 
Scripture  to  explain  itself,  and  the  Bible  as  its  own  interpreter, 
I  deem  it  proper  on  the  other  hand,  to  point  out  the  manner  in 
which  the  insufficiency  of  Scripture,  and  the  cause  of  the  mnlti- 
plicity  of  misinterpretations  of  the  Bible  having  been  ]>ractised, 
and  held  iii  general  vogue  since  the  first  dawn  of  the  Christian 
era.  All,  to  sum  it  up  in  one  phrase,  may  with  strict  propriety 
be  attributed  to  what  is  termed  the  prtejudices  ef  edactUtofi,  or 
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joate  plainly  speaking,  to  erroneous  and  false  teaehiog.  The 
mischief  has  been  done  by  undue  attachment  to  man,  and  on- 
blusfaingly  perpetrated  by  a  succession  of  men  eaUed  clergy,  wh6 
lam  sorry  to  say  have  been  the  greatest  destruction  to  mankind 
of  any  other  class  of  individuals  that  ever  dwelt  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  by  leading  people  astray,  and  turning  them  from  the 
truth.  They  have  **  poisoned  tlie  fountain  of  life, " — they 
**have  taken  away  the  key  of  knowledge,' '-rhave  made  merchan- 
dise of  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men!  They  have  prohibited 
freedom  of  thought,  and  deprived  the  conscience  of  the  jiist  ex- 
ercise oi  the  judgment  of  ihe  people,  whom  God  by  his  Gospel 
makes  free. 

Unitarians,  bear  in  mind,  I  beseech  you,  how  I  am  strenuous- 
ly advocating  the  cause  of  your  professedly  avowed  creed,  which 
is  the  Bible;  at  least  the  Bible,  and  it  only,  was  the  openly  ac- 
knowledged creed  of  the  original  Unitarians,  for  which  they  have 
suffered  exceeding  great  persecution,  even  unto  deathl  So  that  if 
you  act  consistently  in  this  enlightened  age  of  Christianity,  when 
no  persecution  abounds,  you  can  have  no  objection  to  allow  the 
Bible  to  speak  for  itself,  and  of  being  its  own  interpreter,  and  in 
this  admission  you  are  constrained  to  listen  to,  and  weigh  the 
truth  of  the  sentiments  which  I  advance,  which  if  you  compare 
to  the  Bible,  you  will  prove  to  be  found  there,  as  **the  very  doc- 
trine of  God  the  Saviour.'' 

Thought  I  am  an  original  Unitarian  myself,  yet  I  cannot  help 
confessing  that  I  am  rigidly  opposed  to  the  clerical  influence,  and 
priestly  domination  by  which  many  of  those  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Unitarians  of  the  present  day,  are  chained  down  and 
grossly  entangled!  Many  of  them  admire,  and  contend  for  the 
priesthood,  as  well  as  other  sects.  But  I  hpe  no  hesitation  in 
avowing,  that  I  am  the  decided  foe  of  every  species  of  priestcraft 
and  intolerance,  in  whatever  shape  or  guise  these  may  appetr, 
whether  habited  in  the  gorgeous  vestments,  and  armed  with  the 
temporal  authority  of  a  worldly  establishment,  or  in  the  lowlier 
garb,  and  with  the  modified  pretensions  of  Dissenterism.*— 
Whether  exercising  the  sway  of  man's  authority,  and  lording  it 
over  the  conscience,  under  the  name  of  Pastor,  Elder,  or  Preaoh*- 
er,  pr  whether  bowing  to,  or  crouching  before  the  brandished 
Crozier,  in  pomp  and  triumph,  under  the  episcopal  jurisdictioa 
of  the  hiervchy  of  a  Pope  or  an  Archbishop,  I  feel  equally  op- 
posed* as  the  proceedings  of  the  workings  of  anti-christ. 

The  desired  object  at  which  lam  aiming  in  these  short  addres- 
ses, is,  to  admonish  men  of  the  necessity  of  opening  theit  own 
eyes,  and  searching  for  truth,  which  would  render  them  in  reli- 
gious and  political  matters  completely  independent  of  their  fellow 
men,  by  inducing  them  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Scripturest 
which  would  make  them  free  indeed;  satisfied  that  the  knowledge 
of  divine  truth  alone  can  rescue  them  from  that  debasing  thrdl- 
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^om  and  subjection  to  human  authority  in  which,  in  oppositioa 
to  the  gfenius  and  spirit  of  Christianity,  they  have  for  ages,  b^ 
the  craft  of  designing  men,  and  their  own  folly,  been  kejH  boaod 
and  fettered!  My  opposition  is  not  confined  to  any  one  denom- 
ination, but  to  all  religious  establishments,* and  to  all  systems  of 
corrupted  Christianity  among  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  seeing 
t^at  the  smaller  sectarians  as  well  as  the  higher  churches,  ba^ 
their  various  grades  of  priests,  and  that  all  of  them  in  a  variety 
of  ways  in  the  same  spirit,  labor  under  the  pernicious  and  dole* 
fal  control  of  priestcraft! 

In  order  to  prescribe  the  ready  remedy  for  rectifying  these  gla« 
ring  abuses,  and  the  redressing  of  all  religious  grievances,  I  would 
seriously  eall  the  attention  of  my  fellow  sinners  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  **the  Great  High  Priest  and  Bishop 
of  the  souls  of  men,  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  the  last  Priest  who 
officiated  on  earth  by  the  Will  of  God,  to  offer  sacrifices  for  sins, 
oficred  himself  without  spot  to  God,  that  all  men  applying  to  the 
Father  through  him,  might  be  accepted  in  him,  as  their  Redeemer 
and  Mediator,  and  how  *»he  has  left  his  people  an  example  to 
follow  his  steps."  He  has  instituted  and  established  Laws  in 
his  Kingdom,  or  Church,  for  the  government  of  his  children, 
which  are  neither  grievous  to  be  obeyed,  nor  burthensome  to  be 
borne.  In  their  assembling  together  for  the  purpose  of  worship- 
ping him  as  their  head,  and  acknowledging  no  other,  they  have 
unerring  examples  for  what  they  should  attend  to,  and  are  to  act 
as  a  free,  independent  and  sovereign  people,  as  they  are  all  in  the 
l^riptnres  described  as  ''Kings  and  Priests  unto  God,*'  and  are 
strictly  prohibited  being  men  worshippers. 

The  New  Testament  prescribes  nothing  for  them  calculated  to 
atUract  the  attention,  or  to  excite  the  admiration  of  any  who  would 
feign  swagger  to  **make  a  fair  show  in  the  flesh,^^  or  who  would 
'*have  itching  ears"  to.  hanker  af\er  strange  doctrines  couched  in 
^'swelling  words  of  vanity,"  and  dressed  in  luminous  orations. 

And  being  seriously  ayprehensive  of  perverting  the  tfuth  by 
listening  to  "enticing  words  of  men*s  wisdom,"  or  by  secretly 
putting  their  own  glosses  on  the  sacred  Oracles,  they  give  no  long 
harangues  or  exhortations  themselves,  but  hear  the  Scriplures 
^teach  the  language  of  inspiration,  and  talk  to,  and  comfort  each 
other  by  the  word  of  God;  and  instead  of  ••feeding  upon  husks,*' 
seek  for  the  bread  of  life,  and  living  waters,--'to  traverse  through 
and  feed  upon  the  wide  fields  of  luxuriant  pasture  open  to  them 
in  Revelation,  and  to  have  continual  recourse  for  instruction  to 
the  Records  of  the  Legislation  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

They  desire  no  preachers,  no  expositors  or  expounders  of  the 
Word,  but  those  whom  God  hath  sent  from,  and  commissioned 
by  himself; — no  standing  Ministry,  but  that  of  the  Aposdes,  and 
to  have  an  attentive  ear  to  it,  and  though  the  poor  heralds  of  God 
are  long  dead,  and  their  memory   generally  disregarded,  if  not 
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^almost  forgotten  under  the  shroud  of  oblivion,  in  consequence  of 
the  vast  number  of  various  pretended  successors  who  have  step- 
ped forth  in  iheir  stead,  still  they  speak  language  not  displeasing 
to  the  ears  of  the  disciples  of  Christ.  And  notwithstanding  the 
mean  and  despicable  appearance  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  lowli- 
ness and  obscurity  of  their  cjliaracter,  yet  it  may  be  confidently 
asserted,  that  "the  children  of  light,"  deem  them  more  worthy 
of  credit,  than  the  most  renowned  and  learned  Rabbies,  the 
wisest  of  philosophers,  or  the  most  respectable  of  living  tribu- 
nals.    Farewell! 

Yours  truly,  D. 


FRATERNAL  COMMUNITY. 

The  exposition  of  the  views,  (see  page  553,)  which  led  the 
Practical  Christians  to  organise  themselves  into  a  new  Associa- 
tion, has  been  inserted  from  a  wish  to  attract  attention  to  a  re- 
markable sign  of  our  times,  and  from  a  feeling*,  that  this  manly 
statement  of  Adin  Ballon  deserves  a  wide  circulation.  Neither 
time  nor  ability  at  present  permits  a  thorough  discussion  of  As- 
sociated Labor.  But  not  on  that  account  should  an  expression 
of  faith  be  withheld,  that  these  Associations  are  among  the  most 
encouraging  manifestations  of  our  age.  The  failure  of  Owen's 
miserably  contrived,  worse  executed  scheme,  has  done  much  to 
disgust  men,  with  any  plan  of  combined  industry;  because,  most 
people  are  so  busily  absorbed  in  their  ownaffairs,  that  they  judge 
rashly  and  superficially.  It  is  matter  for  rejoicing,  therefore,  that 
the  Practical  Christians,  have  made  the  next  attempt  at  realizing 
the  benefits  of  Association,  if  for  no  stronger  reasons,  yet  because 
it  will  put  down  the  boyish  and  weak  cry,  that  radicalism  and 
Atheism  are  synonymous.  Loafers  and  idle  aspirants  are  not  the 
only  discontented  persons  in  our  communities.  In  a// denomi- 
nations of  Christians  are  many  who  can  no  longer  resist  the  con- 
viction, that  property  should  not  be  th©  basis  of  society,  that 
wealth  should  not  be  the  test  of  worth,  tliat  commerce  should 
not,  and  need  not  be  a  preying  of  the  able  upon  the  weak,  of 
the  well-informed  upon  the  ignorant,  of  the  cunning  upon  the 
simple;  who  have  at  last  listened  to  this  horrible  spectre  of  pau- 
pertsm,  which  with  skeleton  form,  that  nothing  fattens,  stalks  in 
our  midst,  crying.  Give,  Give,  and  are  satisfied  that  a  civilization, 
forever  multiplying  paupers,  as  our  present  civilization  is  doing 
throughout  Europe  and  this  country,  must  be  rotten.  There  are 
thousands,  in  all  the  free  states  at  least,  who  begin  to  think  it  an 
outrage  against  humanity,  that  multitudes  should  live  for  nothing 
but  drudging,  degrading,  unceasing  mechanical  toil — when  so 
plainly  nature  teaches  us  that  labor  was  meant  to  be,  and  ought 
Vol.  VIII.— 72. 
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to  be  Uie  means  of  calling  out  rejoicing  energy,  and  healiE  ol 
body  and  of  mind;  and  who  conclude,  therefore,  that  alt  should 
labor,  but  n^ne  to  excessive  exhaustion,  and  that  all  too  should 
have  leisure  for  the  culture  of  their  highest  powers  and  purest 
tastes.  There  are  thousands  who  are  persuaded,  that  simple  en- 
joyments, aye!  the  highest  delights  of  gratified  taste  should  be, 
and  may  be  shared  by  the  many,  instead  of  luxuries  being  mo- 
nopolized as  they  are,  by  the  few,  to  their  own  harm,  and  the  com- 
munity's loss;  and  not  a  few  shrewd  men  think  |hey  see,  that  vast 
economies  may  be  introduced  into  the  common  modes  of  produ- 
cing and  distributing  wealth,  in  place  of  present  waste.  In  a 
word,  there  are  very  many  good  Christians  and  good  Men,  who 
are  Utopian  enough  to  believe,  that  the  end  of  life  b  to  live,  and 
not  merely  to  get  a  living;  who  are  persuaded  that  not  the  few 
alone,  but  the  many,  all  indeed,  can  and  should  learn  and  enjoy, 
and  live  in  kindness  and  justice.  They  are  convinced  that  the 
tendency  of  Christian  love,  and  of  democratic  institutions  is  to- 
wards this  state  of  equality,  and  have  little  faith  therefore  in  the 
sincerity  of  the  religion  or  the  wisdom  of  the  policy,  which  does 
not  seek  hopefully,  boldly,  the  elevation  of  every  individual  in 
every  class,  by  organizing  such  social  institutions  and  habits,  as 
are  fitted  to  developc  all  powers  of  mind  and  heart.  Now  it  may 
well  be,  that  Associations  will  be  a  necessary  step  in  the  process 
of  this  Reform.  But  whether  necessary  or  not,  it  seems  probar 
ble,  that  they  will  be  thoroughly  tried  in  this  country,  before  a 
long  time  shall  elapse.  Still  a  reflecting  man  will  scarcely  re- 
gard Associations  as  the  last  phase  of  the  great  revolution,  which 
has  been  so  long  in  progress,  from  servitude  to  freedom.  He 
will  rather  look  upon  them  as  merely  a  transition  from  the  present 
Utilitarian  and  Selfish  Era,  to  a  later  state  of  Justice  and  Peace, 
the  Era  of  Individuality.  Associations  are  the  ganglions  of  a 
new  social  Organization.  Success  to  our  friends  at  Mendon, 
Newton,  and  elsewhere, — the  success  they  deserve.  There  is 
reason  to  hope  too,  that  some  plan  of  Associated  labor  will  be 
tried  in  Ohio.  Let  these  various  plans  be  diFerent!  As  they 
all  must  necessarily  be  experiments^  the  greater  the  variety  in 
modes  the  better.  The  men  and  women  who  enter  into  these 
Associations,  will  probably  be  called  to  make  sacrifices,  perhaps 
great  sacrifices.  But  society  at  large  and  the  race  will  learn  from 
their  trials,  from  their  success,  invaluable  lessons.  Any  who 
may  wish  to  know  more  upon  this  subject  of  Associated  Labor, 
are  referred  to  the  "Practical  Christian"  published  at  Mendon, 
Mass.,  to  the  "Future"  published  in  New  York,  to  the  "Pha- 
lanx" published  in  Philadelphia,  and  lastly  to  "Brisbane  on  As- 
sociation." Readers  will  probably  by  no  means  agree  with  all 
the  views  presented  by  the  dififerent  writers  in  these  publications. 
What  then?  Why  should  we  be  forever  taking  one-sided  and 
partisan  views?    Must  we  be  always  wholly  opposed  to  or  wholly 
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In  favor  of  measures  or  men?  The  true  wisdom  is  to  gather  the 
gold  from  all  streams.  Meanwhile,  who  cannot  sympathise  with 
the  sage  and  qioderate,  readet,  now  smiling  at  the  extravagance 
or  angry  at  the  rashness  of  these  remarks?  So  wishing  to  part 
on  good  terms  and  in  good  humor,  let  us  wind  up  with  the  fol- 
lowing amusing  jeu  d' esprit.  W.  H.  O. 

A  STORY  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  NUTCRACKER. 

There  was  once  an  old  gentleman,  who  had  gi:own  very  mucli 
fatigued  with  his  existence;  «n  fact,  he  was  so  tired  that  he  didn't 
know  what  to  do.  He  looked  back  from  where  he  stood  in  hia 
gouty  shoes,  upon  that  still,  clear  spring  oat  of  which  flowed  the 
pure  waters  of  his  childhood.  He  saw  the  beautiful  flowers  on 
the  grassy  bank, — the  tall  trees,  and  the  colors  of  the  gay  birds 
as  their  plumage  flashed  in  the  sunlight.  But  he  had  now  be- 
come so  old  and  gouty,  that  verily!  all  these  right  merry  things 
only  set  him  to  yawning.  He  also  saw  how  he  had  been  in- 
structed in  his  early  manhood  in  the  flne  arts,  some  architec- 
tures, and  high-built  churches  ornamented  with  many  a  shooting, 
golden  spire;  he  remembered  what  graceful  poems  he  had  been 
used  to  read,  and  many  strange  and  fantastical  speculations  upon 
the  stars,  mythology,  and  the  like.     He  well  recollected  his  old 

companions those,  who  had  been  his  playmates;  those 

with  whom  he  had  jested,  and  laughed,  and  wept.  But  alas! 
what  were  all  these  things  to  him  now.  He  felt  cold;  he  had 
got  the  gout;  his  teeth  were  all  rotted  out  of  his  jaws;  poor,  old 
gentleman,  what  could  he  do,  but  make  him  a  wicker-basket; 
therein  might  he  sit, 

Safe  and  secure  from  all  barm, 
And  keep  those  gouty  toes  of  his — warm. 
The  translator  learns  from  a  friend,  that  the  basket,  is  nothing 
but  one  of  Brisbane's  Phalanxes,  with  a  strong  cover  corded 
down  to  a  thick  white-oak  pin — and  that  the  old  gentleman  with 
the  gout  is — Society.  Y.  Y. 


THE  DIAL. 


We  have  said  not  a  word  of  the  Dial,  for  we  are  slow  to  praise 
our  own  family,  and  the  writers  in  this  Periodical,  are  our  dear 
friends.  Therefore,  one  word,  only.  Readers!  Believe  not  the 
Geese,  who  have  hissed  their  loudest  at  this  new  comer.  Such 
foolish  creatures  cannot  save  the  Capitol.  The  Dial  marks  an 
Era  in  American  Literature;  it  is  the  wind-flower  of  a  new  spring 
in  the  western  world.  For  profound  thought,  a  pure  tone  of 
personal  and  social  morality, — wise  criticism, — and  fresh  beauty, 
the  Dial  has  never  been  equalled  in  America.  Subscribe  for  it 
as  you  love  yourselves. 
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THE  WORKS  OF  REV.  DR.  CHANNING. 

We  rejoice  to  inform  oar  friends,  that  a  new  and  corn^e^ 
edition  of  the  writings  of  William  E.  Channino,  is  soon  to  be 
published,  prepared  by  himself.     It  will  contain,  therefore,  all 
that  he  considers  of  value.     In  addition  to  the  Miscellanies  and 
Discourses  already  published  in  the  Octavo  and  Duodecimo  vol- 
umes, it  will  include  an  Introduction,  and  the  various  pamphlets, 
letters,  sermons,  &c.,  which  from  time  to  time  for  some  years 
past  he  has  sent  forth  from  the  Press.     This  Edition  wiU  appear 
in  five  duodecimo  volumes,  printed  in  the  most  beautiful  Boston 
style,  at  the  moderate  price  of  five  dollars,  it  being  the  desire  of 
the  Author  that  it  should  be  so  cheap,  as  to  come  withia  the 
means  of  all.     Liberal  Christians,   scattered  over  the  West  and 
South,  can  find  no  religious  books  of  the  day,  we  suppose,  so 
well  fitted  to  be  their  companions  in  communities  where  they 
find  little  spiritual  sympathy,  none  better  adapted  to  recommend 
Rational,  Practical,  Pure  Christianity  to  those  unacquainted  with 
its  views.     We  earnestly  recommend,  that  these  volumes  should 
be  distributed  as  widely  as  possible.     Persons,  wishing  to  pos- 
sess tiiese  volumes,  are   requested  to  forward  their  direction  and 
orders  to  George  G.  Channing,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  pr  to 
J.  B.  Russell,  Cincinnati,  Ohio'. 


LAST   WORDS. 

With  the  present  number,  the  WsCTBUf  MEssEiion  takes 

leave  of  its  readers,  at  least  for  a  time.  If  the  wish  already  ex- 
pressed by  many,  should  be  general,  for  its  continuance,  the  pub- 
lication of  it  may  be  resumed  in  July.  All  subscribers,  still 
indebted,  are  requested  to  send  their  payments  09  spteJ^y  as 
possible,  to  J.  B.  Russell,  Cincinnati, 

The  present  Editor,  in  parting  with  his  friends,  congratalales 
them  on  the  bright  signs  of  the  times.  The  last  few  jeaia  have 
witnessed  the  rapid  developmeuts  of  a  more  manly  spirit  in  all 
the  denominations  of  our  country.  The  better  minds  every 
where  are  disgusted  with  Sectarianism,  with  Controversies,  with 
Orthodoxy,  with  Dogmatism.  They  see  that  Religion  is  a  most 
simple,  though  most  sublime  thing,  even  Living  Goodness,,  the 
Life  of  God  in  the  Soul;  and  everywhere  men  begin  to  express 
in  tlieir  own  way,  tlie  conviction,  that  being  religious  is  the  seek- 
ing by  thought,  prayer  and  faithful  action,  the  perfecting  of  the 
SouL  To  be  a  Man  in  body,  mind,  heart,  conscience,  will,  is 
the  true  worship;  to  love  Men  as  Men,  in  the  home,  in  the 
friendly  circle,  in  social  occupations,  in  political  action,  and  in 
philanthropic  reforms,  is  the  true  sacrifice.  This  is  the  Creed  of 
our  land  and  age.  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  Peace  on  earth, 
Good  will  toward  Men'* — Amen. 
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